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H E period at which our undertaking com- 

mences, is, in every view of it, intereſting and 
mportant. The conteſts with France and Spain, the 
ontinuation of the American war, the ftate of Ireland, 
he County Aſſociations, and various other objects, 
ave furniſhed abundant matter for parliamentary diſ- 
uſſion and debate, which we have endeavoured to 
lifplay with perſpicuity, copioulnels, a Mr e 


Though our work will coaleſce perfectly well with 
he accounts of former years given in any other pub- 
ication of the ſame kind, we have thought proper to 
premiſe, a Short Review of the Principal Tranſactions 
of the preſent Reign. This will ferve to recall the 
leading events of it to mind, and to connect the whole 
of it with the hiſtory of 1780. 


We truſt, that there is no part of the preſent de- 
ſign, in which the marks of attention and diligence 
ill not be diſcovered. The Miſcellaneous collection, 
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have not attempted to mention every work that ma 


ment. Any remark of that kind that occurs to our 


ſuggeſted by others, ſhall be conſidered with attentio 
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in 8 exhibits a number of valuable and 6 en 
© tertaining articles, and at the ſame time reflects credi 
on the writings of the year, which have been capabl 
of furniſhing ſuch fund of inſtruction and amuſe 
ment. The hiſtories of Domeſtic and Foreign Literatur 
are conſtructed on a plan, which, we hope, will ob 
tain the public approbation. In the latter article, w 


be thought to have merit, but ſuch only the account o 


which would probably be acceptable to the en 
of our readers. 


It is poſſible, that, in a new: undertaking, ſom 
things may be obſerved that are capable of improve 


ſelves ſhall not be neglected; and any hints that a 


It is our ambition, and will be our endeavour, to giy 
all the perfection to the work which is in our powe! 
and to render it deſerving of the ſupport and en 
couragement of the Public. 2 


CON TEN: T-8 


1 SHORT Review of the Principal Tranſaftions of the preſent 

Reign, — — 4.” 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
iin A . 1 


D3/erwations on the State of Pablic A fairs, previous to the Meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Grievances of Ireland, Speech from the Throne, Jadreſſes and 
Amendments moved for in both Houſes, with the conſequent Debates. oj 


JV C'H.AP. IL. | 


JUN ebate in the Honſt of Peers on the Affairs of Ireland, in conſequence of 4 
Motion of the Earl of Shelburne. Obſervations made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on granting a Supply for the Navy Eſtimates. Attempt by Mr. Hart- 

to bring about an Accommodation betzveen Great Britain and America, 
<with the Declarations of Lord North on that Subject. Mr. Hartley's Cal- 
culations relative to the State of Finances, the accumulated and increafing 
E xpences of the War, and the National Debt. | 14 


Debates in the Houſe of Commons on the Affairs of Trelkad, in Conſequence of 
a Motion of the Earl of Upper Offory. A Motion made in the Houſe of 
Peers by the Duke of Richmond, for an Addreſs to his Mary: recommend- 
ing a Reformation of the Civil Lift Expenditure, with the conſequent 

; Debates. Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Army Eftimatess 24 


CHAP. IV. 


be Propofitions of Lord North, reſpecting Ireland, flated and enforced by him 
in the Houſe of Commons. They are agreed to by the Houſe. The Reception 
they meet with from the Parliament of Ireland. An Ad for the Relief of 
that Kingdom faſſes bath Houſes, and receives the Royal Aſſent, 37- 


*A 3 CHAP. 


rr in s. 


CHAP, V. you 


Debate in the Houſe of Commons on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne 
relative to the Army E..t-aordinaries. Mr, Burke gives Notice of hi 
Intention to lay before the Houſe of Commons a Plan for retrenching the Pul 
lic Expences. Debate on the Eſjlimates of the Ordnance, Receſs, 4} 


CHAP. VL. 


National Alarm on Account of the great Expences occafioned by the America 
War. Reſolutions of the City of London. | Public Meeting of the Fre 
' holders of the County of York. Agree to petition the Houſe of Commun 
for a Keformation of the Public Expenditure, and to eftabliſh a Committ 
* of Correſgondeice. Effects of Mr. Smelt”; Speech at the Yorkſhire Meeting 
Other Counties and Aſſociations copy the Example of the County of Yor 
Memorial publiſbed by Deputies from ſeveral Counties, Cities, and Town: 
recommending a Plan of National Aſſociation, — 6 


| CHAP, VIL 


State f Great Britain with regard to. foreign Powers. France. Spain 
Holland. Diſputes between that Republic and Great Britain. Conduct 9 
the States reſbectiug Paul Jones, and his Capture of the Sera is and Coun 
*. refs of Scarborough. Seizure of the Dutch Ships, under the Conv y of Com 
Byland, by Commodore Fielding, The King's Declaration to treat Holla 
as a neutral Power. Raa. Declaration of the Empreſs to the belligeren 
Poxwers, and her {uvitation to the Powers not at War to engage in « 
Armed Neutrality,” _ | of 
ETA” Oy | C H A . VIII. 1 | 
Captitres made by Sir Hyde Parker in the Weff Indies. Sir George Brydy 
| *Rodney takes a ergo pant Conwoy, and afterwards defeats the Spanil 
\ Fleet under the Command of Don Juan de Langara. Action in the Wil 
Indies between ſome Engliſh and French Man of War under the Comman 
of Commodore Cornwalks; and of Monſ. de la Mothe Picquet. Engage 
ments in the Weft Indies beteveen the Engliſh under the command of Admire 
. Rodney, and the French Fleet under Count de Gyichen. A Junction forma 
Beteucen the French and Spaniſh Fleets near the and of Dominica, A 
unſucceſiful Attempt made by the Spaniards to burn the Engliſh Shipping 
© Gibraltar. Several Prizes taken by the Engli/h, The gallant Behawviou 
L the Captain of La Belle Poule. The Eaft and 22 India outæuar 
VJound Fleets talen by the combined Fleet of France and Spain, Other na 
b 


al Actions. — i 
CH A P. . 


State of Affairs in America, at the Cloſe of the Year 1779, and the Con 
mencement of the Year 1780. Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arouthnuol 
 fet ſail from New York, <vith a confiderable Body of Troops, in order ti 


attack Charles-Town, South Carolina, The Town ſurrenders on Capitu 
| s lation 


* 
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latien. An intenſe Froft at Neu York, in Conſequence of aubiebh all Come 
munications. 1 City, by Water, are — cut offs The Inbabit- 
ants of the City armed in its Defence. Uuſucceſiful Attempt of the Ames 
ricans upon Staten - I and. General Clinton requires the Inhabitants 7 
South Carolina to take up Arms againſt. the Congreſs. Slaughter of t 

Americans at Wacſaw. An Academy of Arts and Sciences eftabliſhed in 
Maſjachuſett”s Bay. Rgſolves of the Congreſi. . — 79 


CHAP. X. 


Meeting of Parl'ament after the Receſi, Debates occaſioned by another Bill 
brought in by the Miniſter in favour of Ireland, Petition from the County 
of York pre/inted to the Houſe of Commons by Sir George Sawvile, Debates 
in the Houſe of Peers, occafioned by a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, for 
appointing a Committee of Members of both Houſes of Parliament, to exa« 
mine into the public Expenditure, and to promote a Retrenchment of it. 77 


CHAP. XI, 


Petition preſented to the Houſe of Commons from the Planters, Merchants, and 
other Perſons interefled in the land of Jamaica. Debates thereupon. De- 
| bates on the ſame Subject in the Houſe of Peers, A Plan of Reform in the 
Conſtitution of / ogg Parts of the public Oeconomy laid before the Houſe of 
Commons, by Mr Burke, Leave given for Four Bills to be brought in, 


in Purſuance of that Plan. — — 89 


CHAP. XII. 


A Commiſſion of Accounts, in order to reduce the Public Expenditure, recont 
mended to the Houſe of Commons, by Colonel Barri. The Miniſter concurs 
in the Propofition, and declares his Sentiments on that Subject. Debate on 
a Motion of Sir George Sawile, ' for addreſſing bis Majeſty to lay before the 
Honſe an Account of all Penfions granted by the Crown. An Amend- 
ment propoſed by Lord North, which is agreed to by the Houſe. ' One of Mr. 
Burke's Bills for a general Reform in the public Occonomy read the firſt 
Time. Supplies granted for the ordinary and extraordinary Services of the 
Navy. - — 103 


— * 


CHAP. XIII. 


The Thanks of both Honſes of Parliament woted to Admiral Rodney, for his fig+ 
nal and important Services, Lord North gives Notice of his Defign to bring 
in a Bill for appointing a Commyſſion of Accounts. Mr, Burke's Bill for a 
Reformation of the Public Expenditurę read a ſecond Time. Debate on a 
Motion for its Commitment the following Day. The Minifter makes a Re- 
guifition to the Houſe of « ds of Twenty Millions for the Serwice of the 
current Year, to which the Houſe agrees. Ways and Means propoſed for 
raiſing theſe Supplies. An Account of the Impreſs Serwiee, for the Year 1779, 
ordered to be prepared. Debate on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, to / 
"9&6 addreſs 


QC. 2 ⏑ 1 1 


addreſs his Majefly, to inquire into the Cauſes of the Removal of the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen from the Lieutenancy of the Eaft Rilling of Yorkſhire, 
aud the Earl of Pembroke from the Lieutenancy of the County of Wilts. 114 


CHAP. XIV, 


Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Right of Parliament to interfere in 
the Expenditure of the Civil Lit. Debate on the firſt Clauſe of Mr, 
Burke's Bill, relative to aboliſhing the Office of third Secretary of State, 
or Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Clauſe rejected. - . nas 


CHAP. XV, 


Debate in the Houſe of Peers on a Motion made by the Earl of Effingham, for 
_ laying before that Houſe a Lift of ſuch Members of it as enjoyed any Place, 
Henſion, or Employment. Debate in the Houſe of Commons, on Lord 
North's Motion for Leave to bring in a Bill for appointing a Commiſſion of 
Accounts. Debate on the Clauſe in Mr. Burke's Bill for aboliſhing the Board 
of Trade and Plantaiions, The Speaker declares his Sentiments concernin 
the Right of the Houſe to inquire into the Expenditure of the Civil Lift, the 
Ki County Petitions, and the Influence of the Crown. The Majority, in a Com« 
. mittee of the whole Houſe, vote for the Abolition of the Board of Trade and 
. Plantations, New Taxes propoſed by the Minifter, and agreed to bythe 
4: Houſe. — | — 1 133 


1 CHAP. XVI. 


Charge exhibited againſt Lord North, by Mr. Temple Luttrell, of corrupt 
Practices in the Borough of Milbourn Port. The Miniſter is acquitted by 
the Houſe. A Duel fought between the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fullar- 
ton, in conſequence of Expreſſions thrown out in a Parliamentary Debate. 
Sundry Clauſes in Mr. Burke's Bill, for aboliſhing certain Offices in the 

' Royal Houſehold, rejected. Debate occafioned by a Motion of the Minifter 
relative to the Zaſt India Company. Lord North's Bill, for appointing 
Commiſſioners of the public Accounts, read the fir Time. Obſervations 
made in the Houſe of Commons, relative to Members engaging in Duels for 
Expreſſions uſed in Parliamentary Debate. — 143 


„C H A P. XVII. 


The Houſe of Commons reſolved into a Committee, in order to take into Con” 
\ fideration the Petitions ¶ the People. A Motion of Mr. Dunning, that 
.. the Influence of the Crown Lad increaſed, <vas increaſing, and ought to be 
» - diminiſhed, after a long Debate, agreed to by a Majority of the Honſe. 
Phe Houſe alſo reſolve, in conſequence of another Motion of the ſame Gen- 

tleman, that it <vas competent to that Houſe to inquire into, and to correct 

Abuſes in the Expenditure of the Civil Lil Revenue, <whenever it _— 
; | * rem 


daddies A. ti cos As. ts I x. 


7. 


Debate in the Houſe of Peers on the Contraftors Bill. The Bill is gabel 


CONTENTS. 


| 1 l 0 ” 
ſeem expedient” to the Wiſdowt of that Houſe ſo to do. Another Reſolation 
agreed to, relative to the Duty of the Houſe to provide immediate Redreſs 
of the Abuſes complained of in the Petitions, Other Motions made by Mr. 
Dunning, and agreed to by the Houſe. — | 148 


* 


C H A P. XVII. ; 


by that Houſe. Debate in the Houſe of Commons on a Motion made by Mr. 
Dunning, that an Address ſhould be preſented to his Majeſiy, requeſting that 
he — not diſſolve the Parliament, nor prorogue the preſent Seſſion, until 
proper Meaſures ſhould have been taken by that Houſe to remedy the Griev- 
ances complained of by the People. Debate in the Houſe of Peers on a 
Motion of the Duke of Richmond, for an Inquiry into the State of Defence 
of Plymouth, at the Time auben the Fleets of France and Spain were on the © 
Coal. Several Clauſes in Mr. Burke's Bill reacted. The Minifter's Bill 
for a Commiſſion of Accounts Fe into a Law. A Motion made by Ge- 
neral Conway, for Leave to bring in a Bill for 8 the Troubles in the 

Britiſh Colonies in America. Motion rejected. Debate in the Houſe 
of Peers on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, for adareſſing bis Majeſty, 
that he would cauſe to be laid before that Houſe ſundry State Papers, relative 
to Tran/aftions with the Neutral Powers, Ire 


# : 


Riſe of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, Lord George Gordon becomes their 


Preſident, and preſents their Petition to the Houſe of Commons, Ob- 


ſervations on the Riots and Conflagrations that enſued in the Metropo- 


liss The Duke of Richmond gives Notice, in the Houſe of Peers, of 
his Deſign to bring in a Bill for annual Parliaments, and a more equal 
Repreſentation of the _— Debate occaſioned by the Employment of the 
Military in the Suppreſſion of the Riots. Sir George Savile's Bill, for 
preventing Perſons profeſſing the Romiſh Religion from educating the 
Children of Proteſtants, rejected by the Houſe of Lords, Diſſolution of 
the Parliament. S i 169 


C H A P. XX. 


Difficulties of the American Congreſs occaſioned by the Depreciation of their 


Paper Currency. Anniverſary of American Independence celebrated at Phi- 
ladelfbia. A large Body of French Troops, under the Command of the 
Count de Rochambeau, landed at Rhode Iſland. Victory obtained by Earl 
Cornwallis over General Gates in South Carolina, Gallantry and Activity 
of Licutenant-Colonel Tarleton. Unſucceſ;ful Expedition in the Terſtys. 
Arnold deſerts the Service of the Congreſs. Emecution of Major Andr?, 

| - | Achutant- 


a * 1 
_ * . *% ( W 
. Wb 
_— 
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* ; 


CON TENT 8 


; Adjutant-General to the Britiſh Arm. Arnold made a Brivadier Genera 
in the Royal Service, and publiſhes an Adareſ to the Inhabitants of Amerita, 

Capture Mr. Laurens, late Prefident of the C * and his Commitment 

t ibe Tower of London. Ru ture with Holland, 177 


PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES, 


\ 
* of an 3 betavern Adrviral Ronge. Fleet Fleet and that of Dor 
Juan de Langara, - — (16) 
Account of the Succeſs of the N againf the E 06 in n Florida. 
From the London Gazette, ' — (32) 
Tranſaftions relative to the A — at New York,” in Letters from Gene. 
ral Naytbarſen, Cc. : (39) 
Particular Account of the R iſe and ' Progreſs of the Riots 2 the C ity of . 
of the Demolition of the Romiſh Chagels, aud of the Nambers Killed and 
wounded by the the Military on that Occafion, —  (45)-(54) 
Sir Henry Clinton's Account of the taking of Charles-toxwn,, South Carolina, (55) 
Fart Cornwallis's Account of the V 4 obtained by him over General Gates 


Army near Camden, in South Carolina, — 452) 
Several Accounts of the dreadful Hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, + 438) 
Ads of . Parliament paſſed from Now. 29, 1779, to Fuly 8, 1780, (81) | 
Births in the Tear 1780, — — (82) 
Marriages, ORR Hy oo — > .._ 
Promotions, — — (89) 


Death, — 25 — th 


Pg 


r uni e PAPERS. 


MR. lk. =. i. a. 


I 1s Majeſty's Speech to both Hoſes of Parliament, ou the 25th of Nokia 


r | ( 
The © Adareſs of the Houſe of Tord. to his Maje'y, — 99 
The Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons to his Majeſty, aa 12 4 
Proteſt 4.4 the Peers, on the Rejefion of Lord Sbeiburnc's Merion, February 
8, o. — 
The Feines of the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County of BY ] 
to the Houſe of Commons, — (ror) 4 
The Petition of the Mayor and Burgeſſes of the Town and County of Notting- 
ham, in Common Council aſſembled, to the Houſe of Commons, (ibid.) 5 
Proteſt of "ſome of the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Freeholders of Herifor dirs 3 
| 0 
Proteſt of ſome of the 1 ie PER and Freeholders of the C ounty 2 } 
Suſſex 8 — ( 104) 
Memoria 


4 


— — — —— — — — w 


E r 


Memorial of | the Deputies from ſeveral Counties, Cities, and Towns in 
England, containing Reaſons for a Plan of National Aſſociation, * (ibid. 
Circular Letter ordered to be aznexed to the Ręfolutions, Oc. of the Meeting of 
Deputies, — — (108) 
The Repreſentation and Petition of the Planters, Merchants, aud other Per- 
ſons interefted in the Nand af Jamaica, to the Houſe of Commons, | (109) 
Empreſs of Ruſſia's Memorial to the States General, — 2 (111) 
Declaration of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, to the Courts, of London, of Ferſailles, 


and of Mairid, — ; 12 (13) 
Anfver of the French King to the Declaration of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
ac — 600 
Anfever of his Britannic \nje/ly to the Declaration of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
| (45) 
Declaration of the King of Denmark and Norway, to the Courts of London, 
Verſailles, and Madrid, 2 |, a e (116) 


Declaration of the King of Sweden to the ſame Courts, — (117) 
Explanation which the Court of Sweden has demanded, relative to the Pro- 
poſal which the Court of Ruſſia has made for the reciprocal Protection 


Navigation of their Subjedts, — (118) 
Anſwer of the Court of (Ruſſia, — — (119) 
Memorial preſented to the States General by Sir Joſeph Yorke, (120) 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the Republic of Holland and the United 

States of America, — (.at) 


Papers which were communicated by Sir Toſeph York, by expreſs Orders from 
the King his Maſter, to his Serene Highneſs the Prince Stadtholder, and 


which æbere taken out of Mr Laurens's Trunk, . — (129) 
Memorial preſented to the States-General by Sir Foſeph Yorke. (141) 
Manifefio againſt Holland, (142) 
Letter from Count Welderen to Lord Stormont, — (145) 
Letter from Lord Stormont to Count Welderen, — (146), 


Proceedings of a Board of General Officers, held by Order of General Waſhing + 
ton, Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States of America, re- 
ſpeting Major Fohn Andre, Adjutant-General of the Britiſh Army, Set- 
tember 29, 1780, (ibid.) 
General Arnold's Addreſs to the Inhabitants of America, after baving aban - 
doned the Serwice of the Congreſs, (158) 
An Account of the Diſtribution of the Sum of 1,c00,000l. granted to his Ma- 
Jeſty to defray any extraordinary Expences incurred, or to be incurred, on 
Acconnt of Military Serwices for the Year 1779, (160) 
Proteſt of the Lords, on the 6th of March, 1780, — (161) 
Po of the Peers againſt the Rejection of the Contractors Bill, April 14, 
1700, (163) 
Adareſi to the Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Burgeſſes of Eaft Retford, by Sir Ce 
Tay, — — (16 
Addreſi to the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders, of the County of York, 5 | 

Sir George Savile, — — (1.69) 
Extratts from Mr. Burke's Letter to a Member of the Iriſh Parliament, in 
Vindication of his Conduct, and that of other Gentlemen engaged in Oppo- 

| tien 


CONTENT „ 
Arion in England, with Reſpec to Iriſh Affairs, dated January 1, 1 7805 


denz a 8 
Parliamentary Supplies, and Wy: and Means, for ibo, 6655 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES * 
CHARACTERS. 


Ae of Mr. Garrick, from Mr. Davies' s Memoirs of that celebrated 


Actor, I 
Anredotes and Theatrical C -Qhenathy of Mrs, Weſington, from the 4 
Work, II 
Age, and Theatrical 3 of Mrs. Pritchard, 8 the — 


Wor 


badours, —— — 121 
Sketch of the Life « and Character of General Waſhington, firft publi 

in America, [29] 
Anecdotes of Mr. Wortley gy; Je from Dr. Moore's View of Society and 

Manners in Italy, — _ , [33 

Anecdotes of Count Albany, from e ſam ſame Work, [3 6 

Anecdotes of Sir James Thornhill, from Mr, N. alpole's Anecdotes of Paintin 
in England, Vol. IV. - 4 7270 

Hnecdotes of Mr. R ichardſon, the Painter, from the ſame, 33} 

Anecdotes of Ryſbrach, the Statuary, from the ſame, 40 

Charafter of 2 ardinal Beaton, from Dr. Stuart's Hi iflory of the Reformation 
of Religion in Scotland, [42 

Character of Fame: V. King of $ lend from the ſame Work, [43 

Character of Lord James Stuart, from the fame Work, 

Some Anecdotes of the Negociation betxveen the late Dr. 2 and the Court 
of Ruſſia, relative to his engaging in a Plan of Education to be adopted in 
that Empire, from the ſecond Volume of the new and enlarged Edition e 
the Biographia Britannica, [ibid.] 


MANNERS 9 NATIONS. 


Some Account of the Manners of the Venetian, from Dr. Aloort s View of 
Society and Manners in 1taly, — [52] 
Some Account of the Manners of the Neapolitans, from the ſame Work, 154 
Account of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of the Fox Iſlands, 
lately wifited by the Ruſſians, from Coxe 5 Account of the Ruſſian Diſco- 
veries, between Aſia and America, — [59] 


Some 


® 4. 0 
Cc oOo NT EN TS. 


Bome Aecount of the Character, Aan, and Made of Living, of the Com- 
mon Iriſh, from Mr, Young's Tour in Ireland, | 
Character and Manners of the Icelanders, with ſome Account of their Litera- 
ture, | from Dr. Von Trois Letters on Iceland, p—_ [69] 
Funeral Ceremonies among the Ingrians, or Iſchortzi, a Finniſb Nation, from 
the Rev. Mr. Tooke's Publication, entitled Ruſſia,” [74] 
arriage Ceremonies among the T/cbouwaſches, a Finniſh Nation, on _ 
ame Work, | 7 — a 
* of the 7 tis, a Pinniſh Nation, from the ſame Work, [-6] 
Peculiar Sentiment of the Offtiaks, a- Finniſh Nation, from the ſame 7 wor: 
. 77 
Preſent State of the Tartar Nations in the Ruſſian Empire, from the Jams 
Work, — — ibid, 
Some Account of the Japaneſe. Being Part of an Extract from the Journal 
of Dr. J. 24255 22 Garin his | heb to, and Refidence in, the Empire 
of Jatan, from the Philoſophical Tramſactions, Vol. 70, © 180] 


* 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Part of Mr. John Hunter's Account of the Free Martin, from the Philoſophi-' 


cal Tranſa#ions, Vol. 69, 1.4 84] 
Dr. Matthew Guthrie's Account of the Manner in which the Ruſſians treat 


[62] 


Perſons 2 by the Fumes of Burning Charcoal, and other Effluvia r 


the ſame Nature, In a Letter to Dr. Priefiley, from St. Peterſburg, from 
the ſame, — 85 
Concluſion of the Abbe Fontana's Account of the Airs extracted from different 
Kinds of Waters ; wvith Thoughts on the Salubrity of Air at different Places, 
from the ſame, [88] 
A New and Cheap Method of preparing Pot Aſh by Dr. Percival, of Man- 
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TZ ING George the Seeond concluded his days on the twenty- 
fifth of October, 1760, with a glory not uſual to princes, and 
eſpecially to thoſe who have reigned for many years, and died at a 
very advanced age. His abilities, if not of the firft rate, were re- 
ſpectable, and his virtues rendered him the object of general eſteem. 
There was a modefation in his political temper and conduct which 
ſuited him to the government of a free people; and during the 
hole of his reign, his ſubjects enjoyed as great, if not a greater 
portion of happineſs than is common to nations. Ak 
But it was not ſolely, or-principally, owing to theſe things that 
e went out of the world with ſo much luſtre. 'A conſiderable part 
df his reign had not a little been diſturbed with political diſputes $ 
and events had happened, both foreign and domeſtic, which were 
ufficiently mortiſying; and which, at times, affected his popularity. 
n the war that was concluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, he 
ad not been ſucceſsful ; and; during the courſe of that war, his 
hrone had been ſhaken by a rebellion, which, however, ſerved, in 
he end, to render it mote firm, and to manifeſt to him the real af- 
ection of the great majority of his people. His natural attachment 
d Hanover, which was believed to have an undue influence upon 
is negotiations and engagements on the continent, had been a re- 
eated ſubject of complaint: and the commencement of the war, 
which the kingdom was involved at his deceaſe, had been attend=" 
1 with ſeveral diſagreeable events. The principal circumſtances that 
read ſuch a glory atound him at his death, were the victories with 
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which his latter years had been crowned j and which were owing 
to a great miniſter, who had been forced upon him, much againſt 
his will, by the voide of the public; but to whom, when he had 
been obliged to receive him, he gave his full confidence and ſup- 
port. The ſpirit and abilities of this man, which bore down all 
oppoſition both at court and in parliament, which carried the nation 


along with him, and infuſed a noble emulation into our naval and 


military commanders, had raifed the Britiſn name and empire to the 
higheſt degree of ſplendor, power, and political importance. 


In this ſtate of the dignity and happineſs of Great Britain, and in 


the midſt of a fucceſsful war, King George the Third mounted the 
throne. To ſucceed to the crown in ſuch a ſituation, was in itſelf 
a peculiar advantage; beſides which there were many circumſtances 
that concurred to fecommend the young monarch to the univerſal 
affection of his ſubjects. Ihe time of his life, having now attained 
the full age of manhood, being in his twenty-third year, naturally 


created a prejudice in his favour; and this prejudice was juſtly in- 


creaſed by the decency and regularity of his manners, and by the 

oſſeſſion and the promiſe of many engaging virtues. There was, 
likewiſe, a diſpoſition in all parties to unite in ſupport of his govern- 
ment: for the attachment to the Stuart family was almoſt worn out; 
and thoſe who retained the principles which had heretofore ex- 
cluded them from the preferments of the court, hoped that former 
diſtinctions would now be abolithed. Even the circumſtance of the 
king's being a native of this country contributed not a little to his 
popularity. This, in itſelf, to a thinking mind, will appear a matter 
of no great moment; and eſpecially when it is conſidered that ſome 
of our beſt princes have been of foreign birth. However, in the 
enthuſiaſm naturally attendant on a new reign, it was likely to have 
its effect; and accordingly, it was artſully enough laid hold of, to 
captivate the minds of the people, The language, uſed by his ma- 
jelly in his ſpeech to his parliament, “ born and educated in this 
© country, I glory in the name of Briton,” though it might almoſt 
ſeem to convey a refleAlion on our preceding monarchs, was repeated 


in rapture through the land; and was echoed back to the throne un 


many of the addrefles which, according to cuſtom, are preſented 
from every quarter, on a freſh ſucceſſion to the crown. | 
The inſtant of the king's acceſſion was diſtinguiſhed by the Earl 
of Bute's being ſworn of the pay council, in conjunction with his 
royal kighneſs the Duke of York. This, perhaps, was no more 
than what might be expected, and, indeed, what ought to be done, 


' from the ſtation which his lordſhip had held, as groom of the ſtole, 


about his majeſty's perſon, when prince of Wales. Neverthelels 
ſpeculative men would attend to it; and others would be looking 
up to a nobleman, who had been always underſtood to have grea 
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juſluence at Leiceſter-houſe, and who would probably atiſe to the 
plenitude of power. EIS 
The firſt proceedings of the new = did not indicate any great 
purpoſes of change in the meaſures of government. The king de- 
clared his reſolution of proſecuting the war with vigour, and of 
ſupporting his allies z and public affairs continued apparently to be 
managed by Mr. Pitt, in connection with the Duke of Newcaſtle 
and his party. The only conſiderable alterations that happened 
were the diſplacing of the Earl of Holderneſſe, in a few months, 
to make room for Ford Bute's being introduced into the reſponſible 
office of ſecretary of ſtate; and the removal of Mr. Legge, from 
the poſts of under-treaſurer and chancellor of the exchequer. The 
diſmiſſion of Mr. Legge, who was an excellent miniſter of finance, 
and in high eſteem with the public, gave occaſion to ſome ſpecu- 
lation and diſſatisfaction. It was imputed, at the time, though 
without any juſt ground, to ſome diſputes _— ariſen between 
him and Mr. Pitt arm Þ the ſupplies neceflary for the ſervice of 
the year. The real cauſe of his removal was the diſguſt he had ex- 
Cited at Savile-houſe in the preceding reign, by refuſing to reſign 
his own pretenſions to the repreſentation of the county of Hants, 
in order to give way to Sir Simeon Stuart. This ſacrifice had been 
urged upon him by Lord Bute, ſupported by the authority of the 
Prince of Wales; and when the tranſaction came to be known, it 
was much inſiſted upon as an indication of a diſpoſition not favour- 
able to Whiggiſm. | 
Not long after his majeſty's acceſſion, a bill was paſſed which 
was very popular, and honourable to 2 ; and that was, the 
act for extending the independence of the judges. The king himſelf 
went to the houſe, and in a ſpeech to his parliament, recommended 
the conſideration of this object. It had been enacted, in the reign 
of William the Third, that the judges ſhould hold their commiſ- 
ſions during their good behaviour; a wiſe proviſion, which pre- 
vented their being removable, as had heretofore been the caſe, at 
the will of the fovereign. However, it was ſtill underſtood that 
their offices were determined at the demiſe of the crown, or at the 
expiration of ſix months afterwards. By the preſent bill, their com- 
miſſions were rendered perpetual, during their good behaviour, not- 
withſtanding any ſuch demiſe. We haye reaſon to believe that Sir 
Michael Foſter, at that time one of the juſtices of the King's Bench, 
and a gentleman of eminent legal abilities, conſidered this act as 
unneceſſary; it being his opinion that the deſign of it was virtually 
included in the act of King William. But, upon the whole, it wa 
thought better, and we imagine wiſely, that the matter ſhould 
fettled by expreſs ſtatute. | 
he many arrangements and regulations that neceſſarily take 
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= on a new reign, and the public ceremonies to which it gives 
irth, ſerve to excite the attention, and even to increaſe the loyalty 
and affection of the people. Befides the common circumſtances 
which contributed to the ſplendor of his majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown, this ſplendor was not a little increaſed by his marriage. It 
Was an event, likewiſe, in itſelf ſingularly happy. The invariably 
excellent character of the queen, whilſt it hath ſecured the king's 
perſonal felicity, hath obtained for her the univerſal eſteem of the 
nation; and the numerous race of princes and princeſſes with 
which the royal nuptials have been bleſſed, will, we truſt, add 
ornament and ſupport to the throne, and afford. farther ſtability to 
the general welfare. The admirable pattern ſet — their majeſties 
in private life cannot be too greatly applauded. Whatever may be 
thought ef the adminiſtration of public affairs, every friend to bis 
country muſt regret, that ſuch an example of good order, fidelity, 
virtue, and domeſtic harmony, hath been ſo little followed by 
_ thoſe who ought to have looked up to it with reverence and emu- 
lation. | =. | | 
Whilſt the attention of the court was ſo much employed by'the 
marriage and coronation of the king and queen, and by other ob- 
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jects of ceremony and regulation, the great national concerns were = 
not neglected. The war, under the auſpices of Mr. Pitt, was car- x 
ried on with its uſual vigour; though the events of 1761, were not * 
- altogether ſo ſplendid as thoſe which had taken place in the two q 
preceding years, Belleiſle, the largeſt of the iſlands belonging to i 
the French king in Europe, was taken; and the reduction of Pondi- 10 
cherry almoſt totally deſtroyed the power of that monarch in the © 
Eaſt Indies. In the Weſt Indies, Dominica was added to the at- þ 
quiſitions we had already made in that part of the world. / 
But, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of our arms, the reſtoration of {1 
peace began to be a very deſirable object. The large expences of * 
- the hoſtilities carried on by us in different quarters of the globe * 
were felt by the public; though the amazing extent and proſperity fi 
of our commerce rendered them far leſs burthenſome than they * 
would otherwiſe have been. The drains of men and money oces- 
ſioned by the German war and our continental connections, were a: 
particularly complained of; and by degrees excited much diſſatiſ. * 
faction. The inconſiſtency of Mr. Pitt's conduct, in this reſpect, de 
with his former profeſſions, became a frequent topic of declama- T 
tion; and it was urged in ſo powerful a manner, as to make a deep pi 
impreſſion on the minds of great numbers of perſons. In 1761, the * 
belligerent powers appeared ſincerely deſirous of coming to an ac- oe 
commodation, Accordingly, a negociation was opened between fo 
E England and France; for which purpoſe Mr. Hans Stanley was ſent th 
to Paris, and Monſicur Buſly came to London, At firſt the pro- ly 
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ſpect of terminating the war was very favourable z but, in the courſe 
of the negociation, freſh difficulties continually aroſe, which, at 
length, occaſioned it to be entirely broken off. It is obſervable, 
that in the terms of peace preſcribed by Mr. Pitt, he did not wholly 
exclude the French from North America. Louiſiana was till to 
continve in their poſſeſſion. Whether this was owing to that great 
man's ſi perior ſagacity, or to whatever cauſe, every friend to his 
country muſt regret that the treaty which was aftehwards conclud- 
ed, was not conſtructed on the ſame principles; as thoſe calami- 
tous events would in all probability have thereby been prevented, 
which have ſince ſhaken the Britiſh empire to its foundations. 

It appeared, in a little time, that the war, inſtead of being put 
an end to, was likely to become more extenſive. During the late 
negociation, Spain had diſplayed an evident partiaſyity in favour of 
France; and, indeed, had interfered in a manner which afforded: 
juſt cauſe of offence to the Engliſh court. The famous family 
compact was now forming, which hath been attended with conſe- 
quences ſo hoſtile to Great Britain. Mr. Pitt, who had the fulleſt 
conviction and intelligence of the deſigns of the Spaniſh crown 
againſt us, inſiſted upon an immediate declaration of war againſt 
that crown. But in this he was oppoſed by all the cabinet council, 
excepting his brother in law, Earl Temple. The meaſure was 
deemed too bold and precipitate; and it was underſtood that even 
the king himſelf, if his council had agreed to it, would have found 
it extremely difficult to conſent to their reſolution. Mr. Pitt, being 
thus counteracted in a matter of ſuch great conſequence, reſigned 
his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſucceeded by Lord Egremant. 
At his reſignation, he was prevailed upon to accept a penſion of 
three thouſand pounds a-year, and a peerage for his lady, Nothing 
was ever better merited than this penſion 3 and yet the acceptance 
of it was injurious to his popularity. At the ſame time, every arti- 
fice was made uſe of, and not altogether without ſucceſs, to dimi- 
niſh his reputation. | i 15 | 80 
From the period in which Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals, may 
dated, we apprehend, the full eſtabliſnment of the Earl of Bute's 
adminiſtration. The Duke of Newcaſtle and his friends were, in- 
deed, permitted to continue in their poſts for ſome months longer. 
They had united with the reſt of the miniſtry in diſapproving the 
propoſed declaration of war againſt. Spain; and, perhaps, the 
were weak enough ſecretly to rejoice at the . a man whoſe 
genius over-awed them, and who probably poſſeſſed more of their 
fear and their eſteem, than he did of their affection. If this was 
the caſe, their triumph was ſhort-lived, as their own fall was ſpeedi- 
ly approaching. 7 

Though Mr, Pitt's plan had been ſo greatly reprobated, it ſoon” 
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appeared that the counſels of that illuſtrious miniſter were as wiſe 
as they were ſpirited and vigorous. The family compact was com- 
pleted, and announced to the world; and the neceſſary reſult of it 
was a war between Spain and England. Our quarrel with Spain 
involved Portugal, likewiſe, in a conteſt with that country and with 
France. Theſe two powers, by attacking Portugal, hoped to in- 
jure Great Britain in the moſt eſſential manner; and from the de- 
fenceleſs ſtate of the Portugueſe ſrontier, they might flatter them- 
ſelves with an eaſy conqueſt of the kingdom. But though it was 
very i prepared for hoſtilities, and its forces were deſtitute of mi- 
litary ſkill, ſtrength, and vigour, no deciſive advantages were ob- 
tained againſt it. By the aſſiſtance of England, and by ſpirited 


cxertions of ſeveral able German and Britiſh commanders and of. 


ficers, the deſigns and attempts of Spain againſt Portugal were en- 
tirely fruſtrated. * 

In the mean while, the arms of Great Britain continued, in otber 
reſpects, to be highly ſucceſsſul. Expeditions of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence were formed, and carried into execution. The ſpirit 
which Mr. Pitt had inſpired ſtill operated; and the victories we ob- 
tained might poſſibly be the effect of the wiſe plans that had by 
him been projected. However that may have been, the important 
iſland of Martinico ſurrendered to our forces; and Spain expe- 
rienced, by the loſs of the Havannah, how injudiciouſly, and fatally 
to herſelf, ſhe had adopted the quarrel of our Gallic enemies. 


The conqueſt of the Havannah, which was attended with infinite 


difficulties, but which was at length accompliſhed by the indefatig- 
able valour and perſeverance of the Engliſh, was, in every view, a 
ſevere blow to that proud monarchy, and was ffentially hurtful to 
her navy. To take no farther notice of the events of the war, we ſhall 
here obſerve, though the news of it did not arrive till after the 
peace, that Manilla was taken from her in the Eaſt Indies ; a caps 
ture which was followed by the ſurrender of all the Philippine 
iſlands. The inhabitants of Manilla purchaſed their lives, their 
liberties, their properties, and the exerciſe of their domeſtic go- 
vernment, upon the condition of paying a ranſom of one million 
ſterling. On theſe terms the Britiſh general and admiral conſented 
to abſtain from the deſtruction and plunder of a city and a people 
remarkably wealthy, and wholly in their power. But this genero- 
ſity of our commanders met with a perfidious return; and our brave 
olficers, ſoldiers, and failors, in thus truſting to Spaniſh honour, 
were diſappointed of their reward. 

The ill ſucceſs of France and Spain rendered them ſincerely de- 
Grous of peace; and, notwithſtanding our victories, it was equally 
deſirable to the Engliſh government. Perhaps this deſire, on the 
part of adminiſtration, was too apparent, and too well known, to 
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ive all the vigour and effect to our negociations with which they 
might — 1 have been attended. From the reſignation of Mr. 
Pitt, che exclamations againſt the German war, as involving the 
nation in difficulties and expences which could not be ſuſtained, 
became mote general; and a motion for withdrawing our troops 
from Germany was made, in the houſe of lords, by the Duke of 
Bedford. The motion, however, was rejected: for though the 
Earl of Bute and others of the miniſlry might not differ greatly in 
ſentiments from his grace, the propoſition was conſidered as pre- 
mature. It was remarkable that a nobleman who had publicly de- 
.clared, that e kingdom was unequal to the carrying on of tbe 
war, ſhould aſterwards be fixed upon to conduct the negociations 
for peace. In common life, it would be thought ſtrange tor a per- 
ſon to employ an attorney, who ſhould inform the oppolite party 
that his client's cauſe was ſo bad that he could not poſlibly ſupport 
his claim: but political affairs, it ſeems, may require meaſures of 
wiſdom which are very diſſonant to vulgar apprehenſions. 

Previouſly to the tranſactions relative/to a general pacification, 
an end was put to the remainder ing George the Second's mi- 
niſtry. In May, 1762, the Duke of Newcaſtle quitted his ſtation at 
the head of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by Lord, Bute, who 
maile choice of Sir Francis Daſhwood, for his chancellor of the 
exchequer. Other important changes took place at the ſame time. 
The Duke of Newcaſtle's removal was followed by the diſmiſſion of 
a-great number of perſons, who had been connected with him, and 
were indebted to him for their preferments. This diſmiſſion was ſo 
extenſive, and went to ſuch low offices, that, in ſeveral inſtances, it 
had the appearance of inhumanity and injuſtice. People who ſolicit 
ſmall poſts undęg the government, chiefly with a view to ſubſiſtence, 
mult always ſehen, at the hands of the miniſter for the time be- 
ing. They have no other method of obtaining their wiſhes; and his 
political principles and conduct are objects in which they have little, 
if any, concern. Provided, therefore, they behave with decency and 
propriety in their reſpective ſtations, it is cruel to take away from them 
what perhaps may be the only mcans of ſupport to themſelves and 
their families. To make the places of ſuch perſons depend on the 
continuance or removal of the prime officers of ſtate, can only pro- 
eced from a narrow and prejudiced mind; and the example is as 
fooliſh as it is malignant. 

\_As ſo great a change in the departments of. adminiſtration, and 
the appointments of the court, was likely to be productive of a 
Rrong parliamentary oppoſition, the Eatl of Bute endeavoured to 
krengthen himſelf as much as poſlible, For this purpoſe, he caſt 

his eyes upon a man with whom he had not originally been connect- 
ed, and with whom, perhaps, he had never expecled to have any 
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material connection. This was Mr. Henry Fox, who had held fop 
ſeveral years the lucrative poſt of pay-maſter to the forces, and was 
now invited to become efficient in buſineſs, and to conduQt the 
affairs of goyernment in the houſe of commons. . 

On the third of November, 1762, the preliminary articles of peace, 
with France and Spain, were ſigned at Fontainbleau ; and the de- 
finitive treaty at Paris, on the tenth of February following. Whes 
ther the advantages gained by this treaty were adequate to our con- 
queſts, and whether they were the beſt terms that could be procured, 
were points vey) debated by our political writers. Great num- 
bers were diſſatisfied with the peace; and it was even thought 
doubtful, for a time, whether it would obtain the ſanction of par- 
liament. To ſecure that ſanction, was underſtood to be the reaſon 
why the miniſter had connected himſelf with Mr. Fox and his 
friends; and through their aſſiſtance the preliminaries of the treaty 
were approved by a large majority of the houſe of commons. In 
the houſe of lords, the approbation of them was carried without a 
diviſion. 
The peace was followed by a ſettlement of our new acquiſitions 
in the Weſt India iſſands, and in North America. The govern- 
ments inſtituted were thoſe of the Grenades, Quebec, Faſt Florida 
and Weſt Florida. The Indian nations, not being duely attended 
to in the regulations that took place with regard to our North 
American conqueſts, broke out into a war, which was productive of 
great devaſtation and conſiderable ſlaughter, and was not terminated 
till the next year. | EINE 

In adjuſting the ſupplies for 1763, one of the meaſures propoſed 
by adminiſtration was a tax upon cyder, to be colleded in the way 
of exciſe. Both the tax and the mode of colleCting it were vigor- 
ouſly oppoſed in parliament; and the lord- mayo aldermen, and 
common council of the city of London, uſed their utmoſt exertions 
to prevent its paſſing into a law. For this purpoſe, they preſented 
petitions againſt the bill, not "I to the houſes of lords and com- 
mons, but even to the king himſelf. The act received, however, 
the royal aſſent; but it was found to be ſo unpopular, and excited 
ſuch a violent reſentment, eſpecially in the cyder counties, that it 
was wiſely repealed under another miniſtry. 

In more important reſpects, the Earl of Bute did not find his 
lately acquired power fit eaſy upon him. His principles and views 
not being ſuppoſed favourable to Whiggiſm, he had the warmeſt 
oppoſition to encounter with, from the chief leaders of that party. 
But his gfeateſt diſtreſs aroſe from the daring ſpirit of a ſingle man, 
Mr. Wilkes, member of parliament for Ayleſbury. This gentle- 
man, who, with many defects of perſonal character, had very con 
ſiderable abilities, and particularly excelled in writing ſhort and ani- 
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ated compoſitions, and who, as was confidently reported, had 
cen contemptuouſly refuſed the poſt of Governor of Canada, ſet 
p a weekly paper againſt the miniſtry, entitled © the North Bri- 

on,” in which he threw out ſuch inveCtives againſt the Scotch in 
eneral, as highly irritated that people, and tended to revive thoſe 
lational diſtinctions, which ought for ever to have been excluded 
rom the now united kingdoms. In this buſineſs, he had a power- 
ul aſſiſtant, Mr. Charles Churchill, who not only aided Mr. 
Vilkes in conducting the North Briton, but who, by his ſatirical 
oems, which, though irregular and unequal, diſplayed an extra- 
ordinary vigour of mind, contributed ſtill farther to widen the 
reach between the two nations. Mr, Wilkes had been educated 
the ſtrongeſt attachment to the principles of Whiggiſm, and upon 
heſe principles he and his affociate carried on their oppoſition to 
dminiſtration. "Theſe prineiples they had a right to defend; and 
hey would have been entirely juſtifiable in expoſing any meaſures 
f government which were thought to be inconſiſtent with them. 
But the indiſcriminate abuſe of a whole nation, whether for the 
uppoſed or the real delinquency of a few individuals amongſt 
hem, was as impolitic as it was unjuſt. The effect, however, of 
e writings of theſe two men, and of ſome other concurrent cir- 
umſtances, was very powerful. 'The ferment was ſo great, that 
he Earl of Bute no longer choſe to appear as the oſtenſible miniſ- 
er, but reſigned his office of firſt lord of the treaſury, and was 
ucceeded by Mr. George Grenville. It would have — happy 
or his lordſhip, if he had been ſatisfied without ever coming into 
> public a ſtation. At the king's acceſſion, he was by no means 
bnoxious to the people; and he might have enjoyed one of the 
igheſt poſts about his majeſty's perſon, and the management of 
cottiſh affairs, without envy and without moleſtation. His influ- 
nce, if diſcreetly exerciſed, might. have been pleaſing to himſelf, 
nd uſeful] to his friends. But in aſſuming the principal direQtion 
the concerns of government, he did not ſufficiently confider ei- 
her his own talents, or the temper of the nation. Having led, 
hen young, a very retired life, and chiefly directed his purſuits 
o objects of natural ſcience, he was deſtitute of that experience 
buſineſs, and that freedom and verſatility of manners, which 
re neceſſary in the firſt miniſter of the ſtate. Thoſe who have 
een in a cloſet with him, muſt know that he had more of the re- 
Zrve of a collegian, than of the frankneſs and eaſe: of a man of 
e world. Beſides this, it is to be apprehended that his educa- 
on and _ connections had filled him with ſentiments and pre- 
dices not altogether congenial to the opinions and views of a free 
eople. | The high notions, both in church and ſtate, which, upon 
s coming into the miniſtry, ſeemed to be revived with approba- 
3 | tion, 
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: eee character given of Lord Bute by Mr. Pitt, will not ſoon 


we think, reaſonably be denied, that his character, on many occa- 


' boldly charged it with aſſerting a falſehood. An offence of ſuch a 


by him againſt the under-ſccretary of ſtate, his retreat into France, 


warrants were ſound and declared to be illegal; and from hence; 


advantage of the latter, was highlyAwpolitic : and equally impoli 
tic were the other reſtrictions he laid on the commerce of, North 
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tion, and the encouragement and preferments given to thoſe whg 
held and ſupported ſuch notions, could not fail of infuſing jea- 
louſies into the minds of great numbers who were warmly attached 
to the intereſts of civil and religious liberty. The ſhort, but com- 


e forgotten; that he“ wanted wiſdom, and held principles in- 
compatible with freedom.” At the ſame time, it is highly pro- 
bable, that his deſigns, if miſtaken, were upright ; and it cannot, 


ſions, has been loaded with unmerited abuſe. - 
The firſt part of Mr. George Grenville's adminiſtration was 
chiefly applied to the proſecution of Mr. Wilkes. This gentleman, 
in the forty-fifth number of the North Briton, under the pretence 
that his majeſty's ſpeech was to be conſidered as the miniſter's, 


nature, and which indeed, violated every degree of decorum, was 
not likely to be overlooked. Accordingly, three of the king's 
meſſengers entered into his houſe, and, by virtue of a general war- 
rant, carried him, for examination, before the two ſecretaries of 
tlate, by whom he was committed to the Tower. His papers, 
Ukcwiſc, were ſcized and ſealed up. On the events that followed, 
ſuch as his enlargment by Habeas Corpus, his ſpirited conteſts 
with the miniſtry, the ſeutence of parliament for burning the forty- 
Gfth number of the North Briton, his duel with Mr. Martin, the 
complaint againſt the *_Lflay on Woman,” the verdict obtained 


bis expulſion from the houſe of commons, and the ſubſequent de- 
bates in both houſes, coucerning general warrants aud the ſeizure 
of papers, it would carry us too far to enlarge. Theſe various ob- 
jects ay the public in continual agitation. The only conſolation 
arifing from ſo much diſpute and contention was, that ſome advan 
tage was in the end gained to the liberty of the ſubject. General 


forward an end was put to ſuch warrants, and to the unlawful 
ſeizute of papers. 

Though Mr. George Grenville was a gentleman of integrity and 
abilities, of indefatigable application, and of very extenſive know: 
lege in matters of trade and finance; he was, nevertheleſs, ſin- 
gularly unhappy in ſome of his plans and regulations concerning 
theſe objects. His making the commanders of/ the king's ſhips, 
a kind of revenue ollicers, to prevent the daten trading inter 
courſe, which, though in a certain degre@clandeſline, was carried 
an between Spain and the Americap” colonies, eminently to the 
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merica, by which our fellow-ſubjeAs in that part of the world 
ere driven to avoid, as much as poſſible, purchaſing the manu- 
| tures of Great Britain. But above all, his being the inventor 
ad the author of the famous ſtamp act, will ever cauſe his admi- 
iſtration to be reflefted upon with the deepelt regret. It cannot 
e expected, that, in this ſhort ſketch of things, we ſhould enter 
ito the diſcuſſion of a matter which hath been productive of 
ch numerous writings, ſuch warm and anxious debates, ſuch vio- 
-nt commotions, and ſuch fatal effects. On the one fide, it hath 
deen eagerly conteſted, that the power of legiſlation and taxation 
annot be ſeparated, and that to the Britiſh parliament muſt be- 
ong the right of taxing every ſubject of the Britiſh Empire. On 
he other hand, it hath as ardentiy been maintained, that where a 
deople are taxed by a body of men among whom they have no re- 
dreſentatives, and who do not at the ſame time tax themſelves, an 
nd is put to the poſſeilion of liberty. But whatever be determined 
oncerning the queſtion as a matter of metaphyſical or conſtituti- 
dnal debate, the wretched policy of laying internal taxes upon 
America, will not, in the preſent criſis, be denied. That able 
iniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, underſtood better how to make the 
olonies uſeful to their mother country, When a ſchetne for tax- 
ng them was ſuggeſted to him, he declared that he ſhould leave 
hat to ſome ol his ſucceſſors, who had more courage than he was 
poſſeſſed of, and were not equally friends to commerce. He knew 
hat the increaſe of the American trade was the increaſe of wealth 
o England; and that the coloniſts, by taking large quantities of 
dur manufatures and commodities, would be taxed in the way 
oſt agreeable and beneficial both to themſelves and to us. But 
Ir. Grenville, with leſs extenſive views, was unhappily more bold 
n his meaſures. Under every form of civil policy, it is abfurd and 
mpracticable to rule a whole people in a manner that is totally con- 
rary to their ideas and their inclinations. The moſt abſolute govern- 
nents, when they have attempted to do it, haye been obliged; in 
1E end, to ſubmit. Long bowed as the Spaniards had been to the 
oke of arbitrary power, they could not be forced to give up their 
loaks and large hats to the mandates of the court; and the Mar- 
juis of Squilace was obliged to fly from their reſentment. If the 
ibabitants of a country imagine, that one particular mode of raiſing 
toney from them is tyrannical, and that another is not ſo, the latter 
$ to be choſen; and it is vain to expect that their feelings ſhould 
e controlled by ſpeculative arguments, or by the high language 
f authority. There is a certain accommodating policy, a certain 
aptation to the opinions and ſentiments of the governed, that 
uſt, and will be purſued by all wiſe ſtateſmen. It is the want of 
his condeſcenfion, in almoſt every inflance excepting that of the 
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repeal of the ſtamp act, or, at leaſt, the delay of exerting it till à 
was too late to be uſeful, which hath been the unfortunate charac- 
ter of adminiſtration in the-preſent reign. _ 
However unpopular or impolitic ſeveral of the meaſures of Mr, 
Grenville and his colleagues might be, they ſeemed to have gained 
ſuch a ſtrength as rendered them firmly eſtabliſhed; and in the 
confidence of this ſtrength, they ventured upon a ſtep which oc- 
caſioned their downfall. The King having been ſeized with an ill- 
neſs, the ſymptuꝶs of which were for ſome time alarming, it was 
thought neceſſary; upon his majeſty's recovery, that a regency bill 
ſhould be paſled, to prevent the evil conſequences that might ariſe 
from a demiſe of the crown, when the heir apparent was a minor. 
The conſtruction of the bill was ſuch as rendered it impoſſible for 
the Princeſs Dowager of Wales either to be appointed regent or 
of the council of regency. In this form it paſſed through the 
Houſe of Lords: but when it came to be conſidered in the Houſe 
of Commons, the marked diſteſpect ſhewn to the King's, Mother 
was pointed out; and it was carried that the name of her Royal 
Highneſs ſhould be inſerted, 'next after the Queen's, as one of the 
perſons whom his Majeſty might fix upon to be the guardian of his 
ſucceſſor when under age, and regent of his kingdoms. No other 
alteration was made in the bill; ſo that the Princeſs Dowager till 
continued to be excluded from the council of regency. The con- 
duct of the miniſtry in this affair, for from them it was that the 
diſregard manifeſted to her Royal Highneſs had proceeded, was 
not likely to make them better received at St. James's Palace; and, 
at the ſame. time. their general unpopularity appeared in the in- 
ſurrection of the journeymen ſilk-weavers of London, who, in or- 
der to petition for a total rn of the uſe of French filks, came 
| down to (Weſtminſter in ſuch immenſe numbers as excited a very 
conſide rable alarm; though, with prudent and gentle management, 
they were finally appeaſed, without their doing any great miſchief. 
In a ſituation ſo critical to 5dminiſtration, the leaders of it went 
till farther, and diſmiſſed the Earl of Bute's brother from the 
poſt of keeper of the privy ſeal of Scotland; an office, that had 
no connection with the departments of government in Eng- 
land, and in the exerciſe of which no proof of miſbehaviour wat 
pretended to be brought. Whether this was done in the confi- 
dence of their ſtrength, and to ſhew their reſentment at any ſe- 
cret influence that might be ſuppoſed to reſt with the nobleman 
juſt mentioned; or whether, in proſpect of their own diſmiſſion, 
they were deſirous of obtaining ſome favour with the public, is 
not material to enquire. A reſolution was taken to form a new 
miniſtry, and the offer was made to Earl Temple, who inſiſted up- 
on ſuch an entire change in the lower as well as the higher offices 
of ſtate, and ſuch a total excluſion of Lord Bute from the leaſt in- 
| | terferency 
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erference in public meaſures, that his terms were peremptorily 
ejected. Mr. Pitt, to whom propoſals were made at the ſame 
ime, but who could not ſeparate himſelf from his brother-in-law, 
as more complaiſant and yielding -in the language which he uſed 
o his ſovereign. The forming of the adminiſtration was then 
ommitted to the _ uncle, the late Duke of Cumberland, who, 
naturally turning his thoughts to men of ſuch moderate Whig prin- 
iples as had been favoured in the laſt reign, brought in what has 
ince been called the Rockingham party, in conjunction with a few 
perſons who had other attachments, and eſpecially to Mr. Pitt. 
hough moſt of the noblemen and gentlemen now introduced into 
office Pad not been much accuſtomed to public buſineſs, they were 
boſſeſſed of promiſing abilities, their characters were eſtimable, and 
the uprightneſs of their intentions cannot juſtly be doubted. The 
only old ſtateſman among them was the Duke of Newcaſtle, who 
was appointed lord keeper of the privy ſeal. 'The Marquis of 
ockingham was placed at the head of the treaſury, and Mr. 
Dowdeſwell was chancellor of the exchequer. | 
It was at a difficult criſis that the new miniſtry aſſumed the di- 
ection of affairs. They were, at firſt, not very popular ; and they 
vere even-glanced/at, in terms of diſapprobation, in an addreſs of 
he city of Lon ing, on the birth of a prince. It was 
an unfortunate circumſtance that Mr. Pitt had not united himſelf 
with them; and, after the Duke of Cumberland's deceaſe, they 
ere not ſuppoſed to ſtand upon a firm foundation at court. How- 
ver, they exerted themſelves with vigour, and the meaſures they 
purſued were totally contrary to thoſe of the former adminiſtra- 
ion. Having paſſed the famous declaratory bill, which, though 
ſhort, ſeems to have been very injudiciouſly exprefled, but which 
ras never intended by them to be carried into exerciſe, and might 
perhaps, be abſolutely neceffary to obtain the points they aimed at, 
hey proceeded to the repeal of the ſtamp act, and the cyder act; 
and by the repeal of theſe two acts, the public tranquility was ſur- 
prizingly reſtored, both at home and in America. A bill was 
ikewiſe paſſed, for opening free ports, under certain reſtrictions, 
n different parts of the Weſt Indies; and ſuch new regulations 
ere made, in the commercial ſyſtem of the colonies, as were cal- 
ulated to remove the clogs by which trade had been embarraſſed, 
and to promote the mercantile intereſt of the nation in general. 
uring the ſeſſion of parliament in which the Rockingham miniſ- 
ry preſided, they ſupported and carried other acts and reſolutions, 
ending to relieve the burthens of the people, and to the ſecurity 
df their liberties. It was, in particular, declared, that it was ille- 
gal to take up perſons by general warrants, or to ſeize their papers, 
xcepting in ſuch caſes as were preſcribed by poſitive ſtatute. © Nei- 
her did this adminiſtration fail to give a becoming attention to fo- 
reign 
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reign affairs. An advantageous treaty of commerce was conclude 
with the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; the Canada bills were ſettled in a f 


ed with ſame proſpect of ſuccels. 


their adherents. It was unfortunate that Mr. Pitt, and thoſe whi | 
were more immediately connected with him, never cordially unit 


f * ? 


. might, perhaps, by a ſtrict union, have forme 
- Janx, that would hare put a ſtop to the progreſs of a policy, which, 


ductive of the moſt fatal conſequences. The Duke of Grafton wa 


placed at the head of the new miniltry, as firſt lord of the treaſi- 
ry, and Mr. Charles Townthend was appointed chancellor of the 


vant 


ed; 


fice, was the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to corn. The har 
"veſt of 1766 had proved ſo unfavourable, that the nation wa 


perfectly. right and laudable in their conduct, were not fortunate i 


of commons. 


which ir might legally be exported. The meaſure, though contr 


* 


tisfactory manner; and the affair of the Manilla ranſom was reviy 


Theſe apparent ſervices to the public could not procure a conti 
nuance in power td the Marquis of Rockingham and his friend 
They were removed almoſt as ſoon as: they had performed them; 
and they quitted their places with a difintereſtedneſs which will be 
more the object of admiration than example; for they retired with- 
out ſecuring a place, penſion, or reverſion to themſelves or any o 


ed with the Rockingham party. As they agreed in many gener 
principles, and eſpecially in a dillike to American taxation, they 
1 an irreſiſtible pha- 


however upright its intentions might be, hath, in fact, been pro« 


exchequer. Mr. Pitt connected himſelf with them, by accepting 
the poſt of privy ſeal ; and he was, at the ſame time, raiſed to the 
on by the-title of Earl of Chatham, This was an elevation, 
ever, which contributed but little to his real honour and ad- 
ge. His reputation and popularity were, not a little diminiſh: 
nd his eloquence, wheu transferred to the houſe of lord 
loſt that all-controlling influence which had attended it in the houſe 


Thovgh the adminiſtration was compoſed of very able men, the) 
were not remarkably happy in their meaſures of government 
What particularly embarraſſed them on their k:ſt entrance into of- 


threatened with a famine. In this exigency, the miniſtry, amony 
other regulations, were obliged to iſſue a proclamation, forbidding 
the cxportation of wheat, though as yet it was under the price a 


ry to law, was abſolutely neceſſary. It was one of thoſe caſes thit 
was juſtiſied by the maxim, that the preſervation of the people 
ſuperior to every other conlideration. But the miniſtry, thoup| 


the method of defending it. They ought themſelves to have be 
the wiſdom and magnauimity immediately to have propoſed a bil 
of indemnity that ſhould extend to the privy council, as well as 
the inferior olicers who had acted under the proclamation. But 

inſtea 
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cad of this, they appeared averſe to any ſuch proviſion, and at- 


mpted to vindicate their proceeding upon conſtitutional grounds. 
ne advantage atiſing from the debate was, that it gave occaſion to 
ord Mansfield to make an admirable ſpeech againſt the exerciſe 
a diſpenſing power in the crown, and in defence of the princi- 
es of the Revolution; and, happily for the public, the ſpeech 
hund its way to the preſs. It is to be regretted that any perſons, 
ho, in all other inſtances, had uniformly appeared as the zealous 
atrons of liberty, ſhould in this caſe be betrayed into a language 
conſiſtent with their characters. But where is the public or pri · 
ate man who is never guilty of a miſtake? _ b 81 
Though the miniſtry, in general, conſiſted of men ho had ſup- 
orted the repeal of the ſtamp act, they were, notwithſtanding, ſo 
nbappy and ſo impolitic as to be drawn into a meaſure which 
ended to revive the diſputes that had in ſome degree, though not 
atirely, ſubſided after that repeal. I he warmeſt advocates for this 
& will allow, that whet-once it was repealed, nothing ſimilar to 
ſhould ever have been revived. But Mr. Charles "Townſhend 
aaving imprudently declared, that he could find out a method of 
xing the Americans without giving them offence, he was called 
pon to carry his plan into execution. Accordingly, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons and paſſed into a law, for im- 
doſing a duty upon tea, paper, painters colours, and glaſs imported 
nto America. What probably accelerated the bill, and occaſioned 
to be received with little or no oppoſition in England, was the 
onduct of the aſſembly at New York, with relation to an act of 
he preceding ſeſſion - parliament, for — the troops with 
eceſſaries in their quarters. That aſſembly, in defiance of the mode 
preſcribed by the Britiſh legiſlature, had regulated and ſettled the 
proviſions for the forces in a way of their own. A proceeding ſo hoſ- 
ile to the authority of Great Britain naturally excited the public 
eſentment ; which was diſplayed, however, with moderation. The 
dnly puniſhment inflicted was the enaction of a law, by which the 
governor, council, and afſembly of New York, were prohibited 
rom paſſing or aſſenting to any act of aſſembly, for any purpoſe 
yhatſoever, till they had complied, in every reſpect, with all the 
erms of the act of parliament concerning the quartering of the 
roops in America. | | 
A: this time, the miniſtry had the mortification of being diſap- 
pointed in a money bill; a circumſtance that had not happened 
ince the Revolution. They had determingd, and, we apprehend, 
iſely, that the land-tax ſhould be continued at four ſhillings in 
he pound. But when the matter came to be conſidered in the 
houſe of commons, a reſolution was carried, by a conſiderable ma- 
ority, for re lueing it to three ſhillings, * 
One 
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temper that did not render him entirely truſted, or thoroughly be- 


the ſame time, the adminiſtration found it neceſſary to acquire an 


partment was obliged, ſot ſome time, to be tranſacted by com- 


ter end of the year 1768, many intereſting events had happened; 
| | The 


ni A SHORT REVIEW Of THR 


One great object, and indeed the principal object, that demand 
ed the attention of adminiſtration, during the ſeſſion of 1767, wa 
the ſtate of the Faſt India Company. The connections of th 
country with the Eaſt Indies, and the events that happened in tha 

art of the world, were growing, from year to year, more and more 
intereſting and important, though the brevity to which we are con- 
fined hath not permitted us to take notice of them. At the period 
we are ſpeaking of, they were the ſubjects of the warmeſt parlia: 
mentary diſcuſſion, and they were as eagerly conteſted without 
doors. The queſtion, in particular, concerning the right of the 
crown to the territorial acquiſitions of the company was ſtronglyfl 
debated, and different opinions were formed by the very ablek 
men. In the concluſion, it was agreed, among other matters, that 
the company ſhould pay to the government, for two years, four 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. It was, likewiſe, provided, by 
another bill, that the annual dividends of the proprietors ſhould be 
reſtricted not to exceed ten per cent. till the next meeting. of pars 
liament. ; | 

Not long after theſe tranſactions, the miniſtry loſt one of their 
moſt diſtinguiſhed aſſociates, by the deceaſe of Mr. Charles Town- 
thend, in the vigour of his age. He was a gentleman of eminent 
abilities, and uncommon eloquence, His talents for buſineſs were 
of the firſt kind; and there can be little doubt but that, if he had 
lived longer, he muſt have ariſen to the principal died of pu: 
lic affairs. His greateſt deſect ſeems to have been a ve ity of 


loved, by any party; notwithſtanding which, it is highly probable, 
that his death was no ſmall loſs to this country. The place of 
Mr. Townſhend, as chancellor of the exchequer, was ſupplied by 
Lord North, in which office, firſt as ſubordinate, and fince as the 
head of the treaſury, he hath continued to the preſent day. About 


additional ſtrength by a coalition with the Bedford party. 

As the Earl of Chatham had never been in the habit of connec- 
tion with this party, and ſtill held the poſt of lord privy ſeal, if 
may be enquired what he was doing whilſt theſe ſeveral changes 
were effected. The fact was, that he was incapable of taking up- 
on him any active direction in the concerns of government. Such 
was his bad ſtate of health, that the neceſſary buſineſs of his de- 


miſhon ; and, at length, he declined an office which he could not 

hold with honour, as his influence' in the management of affairs 

no longer ſubſiſted. | h ee 
Previouſly to Lord Clratham's reſignation, which was in the lat- 
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new law for impoſing duties on the colonies had produced 
at diſcontents and confuſion, among them, and eſpecially at 
ton ; where, in conſequence of the ſeizure of a ſloop, by the 
ard of cuſtoms, ſuch a tumult was excited, that the officers of 
revenue were obliged, for the ſecurity of their lives, 'to retire 
ſt on board a man of war, and afterwards to remove to Caſtle 
illiam, a fortification on a ſmall iſland in the harbour. In the 
an while, there were violent contentions between the gover- 
r and the general aſſembly; and after the aſſembly had been diſ- 
Ived, between him and a convention which had been ſummoned 
pm the principal towns of the province, At laſt, a ſmall fleet 
iving from Halifax, with two regiments and a detachment of 
illery, the tranquility of Boſton and the neighbourhood was in a 
od meaſure reſtored. In the Eaſt Indies, a war had taken place 
tween the Engliſh and the famous Hyder Ally ; and at home, 
> dividends of the c any, notwithſtanding a ſtrong oppoſition, 
re again reſtrained, by a freſh act of parliament, to ten per cent. 
o ſmall debates were, |likewiſe, occaſioned by a motion for leave 
bring. in a bill for quieting the poſſeſſions of the ſubject. The 
cumſtance that gave fiſe to this motion, was the Duke of Port- 
d's having becn deprived of the foreſt of Inglewood, the 
anor and caſtle of Carliſle, which, in conſequence of a grant 
dm the crown, had been in the poſſeſſion of the family for ſeven- 
years. Such an extraordinary proceeding was very unpopular, 
d raiſed the indignation of men not otherwiſe averſe to adminiſ- 
tion. It was with great difficulty, therefore, that the miniſtry 
uld prevail, under pretence of the ſhortneſs of the ſeſſion, to get 
> motion put off till the next meeting of parhament. | 
Vhillt theſe things were agitating in England, a very important 
ange was made in the conſtitution of Ireland. An act was ob- 
ned, by which the parliament of that country, which was here- 
ore only determinable at the King's deceaſe, was appointed to 
choſen once in eight years. A meaſure ſo favourable to liberty, 
| ſo acceptable to the general body of the people, could not fail 
exciting an extraordinary degree of ſatisfaction and joy. | 
But the grand affairs to which the attention of the public was 
Cted, were the new parliament, - and the appearance of Mr. 
kes again upon the ſtage, in a more extraordinary manner than 
ore. This gentleman, who had reſided at Paris from the clofe 
the year 1763, and who, in conſequence of not appearing to the 
ceedings againſt him, had incurred a ſentence of outlawry, re- 
ned to England in the ſpring of 1768, juſt at the eve of the ge- 
al Pen Nothing could well be imagined, to be more deſ- 
ate and hopeleſs than his circumſtances and expectations; and 
in this ſituation, he had the courage to propoſe himſelf, and 
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to ſtand the poll, as a eandidate for the city of London. 'Having 
| loſt his election there, though he had a conſiderable number 9 
voters, he inſtantly determined to ſet up for the county. of Mid 
dleſex; and, to the ſurprize of the world, carried his point again 
two gentlemen ofv large property in that county, who had long e. 
preſented it, whoſe intereſt was looked upon as too firm to h 
ſhaken, and who were ſupported by all the power and influence 
government. From this time, through the wholz remainder of thi 
year, and during the two following years, the nation was throw 
into a conſiderable ferment. On the various events that took plac 
at-this period, the narrow limits to which we are confined willen 
| permit us to inſiſt. Fheſe events are deeply fixed in the memori 
| of all who were of a competent age at the time in which the 
happened. Others we muſt refer to the different publication 
| [ which give an account of the tranſactions relative to Mr. Wilkes 
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| whoſe hiſtory, from the remarkable circumſtances attending it, an 
| \ the important queſtions it hath given riſe to, is intimately conned 
| ed with the national hiſtory. His expulſions, in particular, fron 
the houſe of commons, and his re-eleions, till he was finally «Ml 
| | | eluded by another mae fixed m the ſeat of bene | 
Pl tive for the county of Middleſex, though voted for only by a ve 
10 ſmall minority of the frecholders, were productive of the moſt y 
10 hement debates and conteſts. The meaſures likewiſe that we 
$1008 taken by government, to put a ſtop to the tumults of the peopli 
1709 were ſo ill directed, that they ſerved only to increaſe the publ 
170 confuſions; and this was efpecially the caſe with regard to ti 
firing on the mob, by the foldiery, at the command of the mag 
trate, in St. George's Fields, and the proceedings that follow 
that unhappy affair. When we confider the amazing difadvantag 
and diſſiculties that were on the fide of Mr. Wilkes, it will appe 
furpriſing that he mould have been able to fuſtain' bimſelf int 
conflict. His private character, his ruined fortune, the proſe 
tion and long impriſonment of him for former offences, the reſo 
tions and proceedings of the houſe of commons, and the weight 
the Crown, were all againſt him and yet he has been elected in 
the offices of Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of London ; 
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i has now been choſen, for two parliaments, without oppoſition, 
preſentative for Middleſex ; and, at laſt, has obtained the como 
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able ſituation of Chamberlain of-the city. Amidſt all his fau 
0 which are of ſuch a nature as have made him diſoblige and loſe n 
ny who were his warmeſt friends, he hath never forſaken the pr. 
ciples he bas publicly profeſſed. Theſe he ſteadily avows and ma 
tains on all proper occaſions; but, at the ſame time, he does 
with prudence and moderation. He chiefly diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
ml | well digeſted and well compoſed ſpeeches on particular queſtio 
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nich are delivered with a view to publication; and we believe, 
at he hath no deſire, by doing or ſaying any thing remarkably in- 
perate or offenſive, to plunge again into the- difhcultics and 
ngers from which he has ſo happily eſcaped. | | 
W hilſt the miniſtry were deeply engaged in all the violent con- 
s relative, to Mr. Wilkes, and in carrying on the proceedings 
ainſt him, there were other important matters of a different kind, 
at claimed and exerciſcd their attention. The late conduct of the 
-ople at Bolton revived the debates concerning the right and po- 
y of taxation, and gave riſe to very warm reſolutions, in both 
Wu ſcs of parliament. In an addreſs to the king, couched in the 
ongeſt expreſſions, his majeſty, amongſt other things, was earneſt- 
requeſted, to ifſue a ſpecial commiſhon (purſuant to the provĩ- 
ons of an act made in the time of Henry the Eighth) for trying the 
merican delinquents in England. This part of the addreſs was 
xrticularly objected to, by the members in oppoſition, as recom- 
ending a meaſure that ſubjected the accuſed perſons to the greateſt 
ſniculties and hardſlups, and which, indeed, was totally contrary 
d the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution. | | 
After much negociation, a freſh agreement was made with the 
aſt India Company, by which it was provided, that four hundred 
ouſand pounds a year ſhould be continued to be paid to govern- 
gent for five years to come. The company, in return, were al- 
wed to increaſe their dividend to twelve and a: half per cent. 
uring the ſaid term. ; | 0 s 
As ſoon as this tranſaction was completed, a meſſage was deli- 
red from his majeſty, to acquaint the houſe, that the expences of 
is civil liſt had fo far exceeded the revenue allotted by parliament, 
at he had incurred a debt of more than five hundred thouſand 
dunds; and that, therefore, he was obliged to have recourſe to 
eit known zeal and affection, for making a proviſion to enable 
im to diſcharge the incumbrance. -It was urged,. by ſeveral gen- 
emen of the minority, that an enquiry ought to be inſtituted into 
e cauſes of the deficiency z but it was thought, upon the whole, 
ore reſpectſul to the king, to grant the ſum required, without 
logging it with ſuch a reſtriction. | 
In the beginning of 1770, Lord North was placed at the head o 
e treaſury. 'The Duke of Grafton's reſignation , occaſioned, at 
rſt, ſome degree of ſurprize ; and it was expected that he might 
vert to the principles on which he had ſet out in the beginning of 
e reign. But he continued vigorouſly to ſupport all the meaſures 
f adminiſtration; and ſome time afterwards was again made a 
ember of the cabinet, by accepting the poſt of Lord Privy-ſeal. 
was not till the latter end of 17755 that his grace became ſo averſe 
che proceedings againſt the American colonies, as to give up all 
dnuection with the miniſtry. 
a 2 During 
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During the year 1770, theaffair of the Middleſex election con. 
tinued to agitate the public in the moſt violent manner. To add 
weight and ſupport to the conduct of government, addreſſes were 
procured to his majeſty, filled not only with the warmeſt terms of 
perſonal loyalty, but expreſſing a general approbation of the mea- 
1ſures of his reign. The expedient was not remarkably ſucceſsful, 
and eſpecially in England. One effect of it was the production of 
petitions and W ee which conveyed very difagreeable lan- 
guage to the throne. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and livery, of 
the city of London, took the lead in this buſineſs, and they were fol- 
lowed in it by a number of counties, cities, and boroughs ; ſo that 
the nation was thrown into a vehement ferment. Nor were mat- 
ters leſs warmly agitated in parliament. The ſtrongeſt attempts 
were made, in both houſes, to obtain reſolutions diametrically op- 
polite to the determinations that had lately taken place; but they 
were over-ruled by confiderable majorities. Lord Camden ex- 
preſſed, with uncommon energy, his diſapprobation of the deciſion 
n the Middleſex election; and the Earl of Chatham, having re- 
covered, in ſome degree, from his indiſpoſition, and emerged from 
his retirement, pointed the thunder of his eloquence with his uſual 
force, though not with his ancient ſucceſs. He even made a mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the king, praying that his majeſty would dif- 
ſolve the partiament. The people, his lordſhip affirmed, had no 
confidence in the then ſubſiſting houſe of commons ; and the ſitua- 
tion of public affairs rendered it abſolutely neceflary, that the nation 
ſhould have a parliament in which a proper truſt could be placed, 
One of the firſt tranfations of Lord North's adminiſtration was 
the bringing in of a bill for the repeal of fo much of a late act as 
related to the impoſing of a duty upon paper, painters colours, and 
glaſs, imported into America. The tax upon tea, which had been 
impoſed by the ſame act, was ftill continued. In this, one object 
of the miniſter was, to ſerve the Eaſt India Company; and another 
object undoubtedly was, to preſerve the claim of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment to the right of taxing the colonies. Many members of the 
houſe of commons contended for the total repeal of the act in queſ- 
tion ; but the_arguments alleged by them were not then conſidered 
as valid. A different opinion will now probably be formed concern- 
ing theſe arguments. Great numbers, at leaft, will at preſent la- 
ment, that the repeal di not extend to every part of the act. 
About the ſame time, Mr. Grenville rendered an important fer- 
vice to his country, by his famous bill for regulating the proceedings * 
of the houſe of commons on controverted elections. The bill was 
not very aprecable to the miniſtry, but it coincided fo well with the 
eneral ſenſe of the repreſentatives of the people, that it could not 
tucceſsfully be oppoſed, It was at firſt only a temporary act, in- 
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ended by way of experiment. But the houſe having, in ſeveral 
inſtances, been convinced of its utility, it paſſed into a perpetual 
as in 1774, though it again met with a ſtrenuous oppoſition from 
the firſt lord of the treaſury. This act hath put a ſtop to that power- © 
ful intereſt and perſonal partiality, which heretofore, in violation 
of the dictates of equity and true honour, determined the fate of 
controverted elections. It hath, likewiſe, operated as a powerful 
reſtraint upon open bribery ; but we are afraid that it hath not as 
yet reached the ſources of ſecret corruption. 

A new parliament having met in Ireland, the ſpirit of independ- 
ence, that hath ſince been productive of ſuch great effects in that 
country, ſhewed itſelf in rejecting a money-bill, which (agreeably 
to the cuſtom from the reign of Henry the Seventh) had been framed 
in the privy-council of the kingdom. This was not done to with- 
hold the requiſite aids to the crown, which were liberally provided for 
by another bill, but to-afſert the right of the commons to originate 
money-bills in their own houſe. The lord-lieutenant, however, ſo 
highly reſented their proceedings, that he prorogued the parliament 
to a long day; by which means a variety of public and private bu- 
ſineſs was ſuſpended, and the Iriſh nation thrown into no little con- 
fuſion. ho] 

In a ſecond addreſs, remonſlrance, and petition, which was pres 
ſented to his majeſty from the city of London, an uncammon li- 
berty was taken by the lord-mayor, Mr. Beckford, a man of large 
fortune, of an independent and undaunted ſpirit, and of very con- 
ſiderable abilities. The king having told the citizens, that he ſhould 
have been wanting to the public, as well as to himſelf, if he had 
not expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the late addreſs; the lord-mayor 
requeſted leave ta reply, This being granted, his lordſhip intreated 
permiſſion to declare, in behalf of his fellow-cjtizens, how much 
the bare apprehenſion of his majeſty's diſpleaſure would, at all 
times, affect their minds. He added, that the declaration of his 
diſpleaſure had filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety, and with the 
deepeſt affliction; and ſupplicated the king not to diſmiſs them 
from his preſence without ſome comfort, and proſpe at leaſt of 
redreſs; and he concluded with ſaying, * That whoever had al- 
ready dared, or ſhould hereafter endeavour, by falſe inſinuations 
and ſyggeſtions, to alienate his majeſty's affections from his loyal 
lubjects in general, and from the city of London in particular, and 
to withdraw his configence and regard from his people, was an 
enemy to his majeſty's perſon and family, a violater of the public 
peace, and a betrayer of our happy eonſtitution, as it was eſtabliſh- 
d at the glorious and neceſſary Revolution.“ No anſwer was re- 
urned; nor will it be thought ſurpriſing that ſo extraordinary a a 
reedom ſhould give diſguſt, and that . ſhould be taken to pre: 


dem ſuch liberties for the ſuture. of 
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At the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament, the Earl of Chatham 6 
had foretold, that a great blow either was, or would ſoon be ſtruck, \ 
in ſome part of the world; and it appeared, by the event, how 0 
eminently that ſtateſman excelled in knowledge and political ſaga- i 
city. In the courſe of the ſummer, a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips c 
ſailed from Buenos Ayres, and ſeized upon Falkland's Iſlands, f 
which ate ſituated eaſtward of the ſtraits of Magellan, and in which t 
the Engliſh had lately made a ſettlement, and erected a fort. Two 0 
ſloops lay there at the time; but the commander of the fort, being v 
incapable of making any effectual reſiſtance, was obliged to ſubmit. P 
'This tranſaCtion rouzed the ſpirit of the Engliſh miniſtry, and of 0 
the Engliſh nation; and an immediate war ſeemed to be the in— . 
evitable conſequence. A negociation, however, took place, by n 
which it was agreed, that Falkland Iſlands, Port Egmont, its ſorts, p 
and other dependences ſhould be reſtored to England, preciſely in a 
the ſame ſtate in which they were before the reduction. So far as t] 
things appeared to the public eye, the adminiſtration acted, in this n 
affair, both with firmneſs and moderation. But a lefs honourable ti 
account of the matter has ſince been given by the Count de Guines, 0 
who was then the French ambaſiador at the court of London. Ae— h 
cording to his relation, it was privately ſtipulated, that the iſlands, 0 
though reſtored to Great Britain, ſhould afterwards be evacuated, ir 
and that this kingdom ſhould be the firſt to diſarm. It is certain, re 
that in 1774, orders were ſent for evacuating Port Egmont and its | tc 
forts; and from that time no' ſettlement hath been made in the Ol 
place. | N 
In the year 1771, ſome conſtitutional queſtions were warmly de- at 
bated, and freſh conteſts aroſe, in particular, relative.to the power ip 
of the houſe of commons. The publiſhers of certain News-papers p: 
having aſſumed the liberty of printing the ſpeeches, or ſuppoſed be 
ſpeeches, of ſeveral members, a gentleman complained, that he Cc 
had been groſsly miſrepreſented, and that the ſpeech given as his, al 


tended to injure him in the eſteem of his conſtituents. An order, 
therefore, was made for the printers to attend, with which on 
did not think proper to comply. It was then reſolved, that the ot- 
fenders ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms: 
but when that officer went to the houſes of the parties, they were 
conſtantly denied to him, and the anſwers of their domeſtics were 
accompanied with evident marks of contempt. 'The reſult of ſuck 
a contumelious treatment was an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 
would iſſue his royal proclamation againſt the delinquents, with a 
reward for apprehending them. This being accordingly done, 
three of the printers were apprehended ; but, when they were cui 
ried before the city magiſtrates, they were diſcharged, and were 
bound over in a recognizance to proſecute the captors for an aſſauſ 


and 
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and ſalſe impriſonment. The firſt printer arreſted was ſet at li- 
berty by Mr. Alderman Wilkes, the ſecond by Mr. Alderman Oli- 
ver, and the third by the Lord-mayor, Mr. Braſs Croſby. The con- 
duct of the magiſtrates was, at the ſame time, ſo much approved of 
in the metropolis, that public. thanks, were voted to them, at a 
court of common council, for having ſupported the privileges and 
franchiſes of the city, and defended our excellent conſtitution. All 
theſe proceedings raiſed the indignation and reſentment of the houſe 
of commons to the higheſt pitch. Mr. Oliver and the Lord-mayor, 
who were members of parhament, were ordered to attend in their 
places, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar of the houſe. 'The recognizance 
of the meſſenger, who had given bail to anſwer for his having 
ſcized one of the printers, was, likewiſe eraſed from the lord- 
mayor's book of minutes. When his lordſhip and Mr. Oliver ap- 
peared in the houſe, they boldly, juſtified the part they had acted, 
and were ſeverally committed to the Tower; from whence, though 
they were brought up by writ of habeas corpus to the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and their caſe was fully argued, they were not releaſed 
till the end of the ſeſſion. It was eaſy to foreſee what would be the 
conduct of Mr. Wilkes in this affair. When ſummoned to attend, 
he claimed the privilege of appearing in his place, as repreſentative 
of the county of Middleſex ; and his letter to the Speaker, contain- 
ing his claim, not being received or admitted- to be read, he pe- 
remptorily refuſed to obey the orders of parliament on any other 
terms. The houſe, being thus plunged into a difficulty, could find 
out no better method of etting clear of it, than by the paltry ex- 
pedient of ordering Mr. Wilkes s attendance on the eighth of April, 
and then adjourning to the ninth. From this time forward, the 
ſpeeches of the members have been publiſhed in almoſt-every newſ- 
paper, without the leaſt moleſtation. So dangerous is it for great 
bodies of men to bring undefined privileges and prerogatives into 
conteſt, at a ſeaſon eſpecially when there is a diſpoſition to diſpute 
all aſſumptions of authority. Such a diſpoſition now prevailed ; the 
r- not being a little irritated with the determinations in the 
Middleſex election. During thoſe virtuous periods in which the 
people had the fulleſt confidence in the wiſdom and integrity of 
parliament, ſo violent an oppoſition to its claims would not have 
been maintained, ſupported, or endured. 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſion of 1771, a bill was brought into the 
houſe, to enable the Eaſt India company to raiſe and ſupport a mi- 
litary force, for the defence and protection of their ſettlements. 
The meaſure was countenanced. by government; but ſuch ſtrong 
conſtitutional objections were made to it, that the bill was thrown 
out on the third reading. vol 
The year 1772 was not remarkably diſtinguiſhed by public events 
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of a very feretting nature. During the beginning of it, religious 
concerns engaged a conſiderable degree of attention. A number 
of clergymen, and of gentlemen in the profeſſions of civil law and 
phyſic, who are obliged to ſubſcribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
church of England, had, in the courſe of their philoſophical and 
critical enquiries, ſeen reaſon to diſapprove of many of the doc- 
trines contained in theſe articles; which, indeed, had been framed 
at a time when the nation was but juſt emerging out of the darkneſs 
of Popery. They formed themſelves, therefore. into an aſſociation, 
which, from the place where they met, was called the Feathers-ta- 
vern Aſſociation, and applied, by petition to parliament, for relief 
in the matter of ſubſcription. I he object they aimed at was to be 
permitted to hold their preferments, upon the condition alone of 
their ſubſcribing to the holy ſcriptures; agreeably to the grand Pro. 
teſtant principle, which is, that every thing neceſſary to ſalvation 
is fully contained in theſe ſcriptures, and that they are the ſole rule 
of faith and manners. However equitable the requeſt might appear 
in the eye of a rational and liberal theology, it was not thought to 
comport with the nature of a civil eſtabliſhment in religion. On 
this ground principally, it was ſtrenuouſly and ably oppoſed by ma- 
ny diſtinguiſhed members of parliament; and it was renuouſly 
and ably defended by ſome of the firſt perſons in the houſe : but, 
after a long and intereſting debate, the reception of the petition was 
rejected by a large majority. It was the general opinion, whether 
Juſtly or not we pretend not here to determine, that thoſe who pro- 
pole to reap the benefits of the eſtabliſhed church ought to comply 
with the terms on which they are offered. | | 
The ſubſcription of the diſſenting miniſters was judged, by great 
numbers, to ſtand upon a different foundation. They were obliged, 
by the act of toleration, though few of them had complied with it, 
to ſubſcribe all the doctrinal articles of the eſtabliſhment z and their 
non-compliance left them legally expoſed to the ſevere penal laws 
which had formerly been enacted againſt the nonconformiſts. As 
they had no view to the advantages and emoluments of the national 
church, it was deemed a hardſhip that they ſhould be laid under its 
reſtraints ; and ſomething of that kind had been mentioned in the 
debate on the clerical petition. They took encouragement, there- 
fore, to apply to parliament, ſor an act to entitle them to the bene- 
fits of toleration, upon their making a declaration of their faith in 
the ſcriptures, and taking the uſual oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
Their requeſt was thought ſo reaſonable, that the bill in their favour 
paſſed through the houſe of commons (where it was warmly attacked, 
but {till more ably defended) with a great majority. In the houfe 
of lords, it met with a very different fate. It was thrown out on 
the ſecond reading, thongh it had been introduced by Lord Lyttel- 
| | 5 | toy 
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ton, and was ſupported by the eloquence of the Earl of Chatham. 
It was ſuppoſed that the Diſſenters were obnoxious at court, as it 
had confidently been aſſerted, that moſt of them were hoſtile to the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. The fact we apprehend to have been, 
that, like other citizens, they differed in their opinions concerning 
the queſtions lately agitated z though all their education and con- 
nections led them to adhere to the principles of Whiggiſm; which, 
from the period of the Revolution at leaſt, muſt be acknowledged to 
be the principles of the conſtitution. ; | 

The diſſenting clergy renewed their attempt in the next year; 
but their bill, after having paſſed through the houſe of commons, 
was again thrown out in Ye houſe of lords. The diviſion, however, 
was greater in its favour than before; and the diſtinguiſhed abilities 
of Lord Mansfield and! Lord Camden were exerted in its behalf. 
Theſe circumſtances were conſidered as omens of ſucceſs in a future 


application. | 1 l 
To return to the ear 1972, the Duke of Glouceſter and the 
Duke of Cumberland, the king's brothers, having married ladies 
of inferior rank in life, a bill, in conſequence of a meſſage from his 
majeſty to both houſes of parliament, was brought into the houſe of 
lords, more effectually to guard the deſcendants of his late majeſty, 
other than the iſſue of princeſſes who have married, or may he 
after marry into foreign families, from marrying without the a 
probation of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt had and 
tained. This bill was conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to gratify in 
the higheſt degree the views of the crown, But it was thought by 
many to be ſo highly favourable to the royal prerogative, and to lay 
ſuch unjuſt reſtraints upon marriage, that it was oppoſed with more 
vigour and perſeverance than almoſt any , meaſure-ef the preſent 
reign. Every clauſe of the act was diſputed inch by inch; but at 
length it was carried without any material alteration. | 
The next great ſubjec} of debate, was a bill for the better re 
lation of the Eaſt India company's ſervants and concerns in India; 
the object of which was to eſtabliſh a great variety of new and im- 
portant regulations with regard to thoſe remote territories. - The 
bill, which was introduced by Mr. Sullivan, was ſuppoſed to aim 
particularly at the celebrated Eaſt India conqueror, Lord Clive; 
who, therefore, took occaſion from it to enter into a long and la- 
boured defence of his conduct; in which, amongſt other things, 
he declared, that the ſole motive which led him, in his laſt expedi- 
tion, to expoſe his feeble conſtitution, broken by former ſervices, 
to the ſultry ciimate of Hindoſtan, and to the fatigues and dangers 
of war, was a deſire of being eſſentially beneficial to the company, 
under whoſe auſpices he had acquired his fortune and his fame. 
He farther declared, that, inſtead of being richer, he was conſider- 
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ably poorer, in conſequence of that expedition. 'Theſe afſertiony 
did not paſs without contradiction. After the ſecond reading, the 
bill was laid aſide ; but it gave riſe to a ſelet committee, conſiſt. 
ing of thirty-one members, choſen by ballot, to enquire into the na. 
ture and ſtate of the Eaſt India company, and the affairs in the Eaſt 
Indies. The objects of their enquiries were ſound to be ſo various 
and extenſive, that they applied for leave to fit during the receſs of 
parliament. | | 

About this time, Lord North, in entering upon the buſineſs of 
the ſupplies, expreſſed himſelf in terms of great exultation concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation, the proſpect of a long continuance of 
peace, and the expectation ke had of diſcharging ſeventeen mil. 
lions of the national debt, during the courſe of ten years. We 
need not ſay, how unfortunately theſe predictions have been con- 
tradicted by events. The plan which his lordſhip propoſed, of fe- 
ducing the public debt, fell far ſhort of his promiſes, even the very 
firſt year. NN IIA 

The diſputes about the Middleſex election, whatever might con- 
tinue to be the opinions of many perſons concerning it, had now 
greatly ſubſided. Mr. Alderman Townſend, indeed, brought an 
action againſt the collector of the land tax, for diſtraining upon 
him, becauſe he refuſcd to pay his aſſeſſment, which he conſidered 
as an illegal impoſition, on the ground of his not being fully repte- 
ſented in parliament. When the cauſe came to be heard, and Ser- 
jeant Glynn had ſtated the facts in behalf of the plaintiff, Mr. Wal. 
lace, who was retained for the defendant, made no other reply than 
by producing the act of parliament, under the authority of which 
the collector had ated. The queſtion, Lord Mansfield ſaid, in his 
charge to the jury, was, in fact, no other than whether there was at 
that time any legiſlative power in this country. A verdict, as might 
reaſonably be expected, was found for the defendant ; and thus the 
affair ended. 

The ſtate of the nation, with reſpect to wealth and commerce, 
appeared highly flouriſhing, when it was damped by a ſudden and 
immenſe failure of a number of capital houſes. This was owing to 
deep ſpeculations and engagements in the public funds, and to a 
boundleſs and iniquitous increaſe of a fictious paper credit. The 
concuſſion was, at firſt, very alarming ; but it was productive of: 
caution and prudence which have fince been attended with ſalutar 
effects. | 

The grand buſineſs of the ſeſſion of parliament which began in 
the latter end of the year 1772, and continued in 1773, was the 
. conſideration of 0 affairs of the Eaſt India company. That com- 
poany had fallen into great embaraſſments, and, as one effectual me- 
thod of enquiring into, and remedying their difficulties, had 7 
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lan of ſending out ſix gentlemen, as ſuperviſors, to India. But 
committee of ſecrecy, conſiſting of thirteen members, having been 
ppointed by the houſe of commons, in order to examine into the 


tate of the company, it was the opinion of the committee that a bill 
ould be brought-in, to prevent the ſcheme of a ſuperviſion from be- 
ng carried into execution. Such a bill was accordingly brought in; 
and, though it was ſtrongly and warmly oppoſed, in every ſtage of it, 
ks contrary to the eternal rules of right and wrong, as a violation of 
he company's charter, and as a molt extravagant aud dangerous exer- 


ion of parliamentary authority, it paſſed into a law. Were we to, 


nter into a diſcuſſion of the tranſactious which followed, ſuch as the 
ppplication of the Eaſt India company to parliament for a loan, the 
important regulations propoſed by Lord North, the oppoſition made 
o theſe regulations, the permiſſion to the company of export- 
ing their teas duty free, the bill for regulating their affairs as 
well in india as in Europe, their refuſal of the loan on the 
terms preſcribed, their being compelled to accept it, and the 
final paſſing of the bill after the warmeſt conteſt, we ſhould run be- 
yond the bounds to which we are neceſſarily confined. We cannot, 
however, help ſlightiy touching on the caſe of Lord Clive. The ſelect 
committee of the preceding year having been revived, it was moved 
byGeneral Burgoyne, chairman of the committee; that his lordſhip, 
in obtaining and poſſeſſing himſelf of certain ſums of money, had 
abuſed the powers with which he was entruſted, to the evil exam- 
ple of the ſervants of the public. But fo able was the defence 
which was made by Lord Clive and his friends, and ſuch a ſtrong 
ſenſe was entertained of the benefits he had procured to the nation, 
as the deliverer of the Eaſt India company, that the motion was 
loſt. This attack upon a man who had performed the moſt eminent 
ſervices to his country, and againſt whom the crimination went 
many years back, appears to have been indiſcreet. If the ſelect 
committee had brought their accufations againſt ſome of the wretch- 
es whole merits are unheard of in the annals of Britain, and whoſe 
characters ſeem chiefly to have been compoſed of peculation and 
oppreſſion, they would probably have ſuczeeded in bringing them 
to cenſure and condemnation. From the whole proceedings of this 
ſeſſion of parliament, relative to the Eaſt India company, govern- 
ment acquired an amazing increaſe of power and influence; an 
Increaſe which in more virtuous times would have been oppoſed 
with ſuperior effect. | * 

Whilſt theſe matters were tranſacting, an enquiry had been moved 
for, into an expedition which had been made againſt the Caribbean 
Indians of St. Vincent, one of our iſlands in the Weſt Indies. The 
enquiry had two objects; one of which was to condemn the expe- 
dition itſelf as unjuſt and inhuman, and the other to cenſure the 


conduct of it, as expoſing ſome of our beſt troops to deſtruction, 
by 
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by employing them at an improper ſeaſon of the year. Though 
both the motions had a negative put upon them, it was ſufficiently 
manifeſt that the unfortunate Caribbs, the original poſſeſſors and 
inhabitants of the iſland, had been ſacrificed to the avarice of the 
Britiſh planters. 

We now come to the time in which the fatal conteſts with Ame- 
rica were renewed with freſh vigour. After the repeal of the duties 
on ſtained paper, painters colours, and glaſs, though that on tea 
had been ſtill left, the diſputes had in ſome degree been leſſened, 
and the non-importation agreements had not been ſtrictly obſerved, 
The difſenſions, however, had not ſo far ſubſided but that a great 
ſpirit of diſcontent ſtill continued to pervade the colonies. I here 
were perpetual altercations between the general aſſemblies of the 

rovinces and their reſpective governors; and theſe gentlemen, be- 
ing counteracted both in their own private views, and in the execution 


of the orders they received from adminiſtration, were unanimous in 


their complaints at home of the treatment to which they were ex- 
poſed, and the ſactious diſpoſition of the people over whom they 
xefided. The letters of Mr. Hutchinſon in particular, the governor 


of Maſſachuſett's Bay, were full of theſe — — and in one of 


them he had aſſerted, that there muſt be an abridgment of what are 
called Engliſh liberties. Thé letters having, by ſome means or 
other, fallen into the hands of the agent of the colony, were tranſ- 
mitted to the aſſembly of the province, ſitting at Boſton. The re- 
ſentment and confuſion occaſioned by this diſcovery cannot well be 
deſcribed. The aſſembly immediately came to ſeveral violent reſoe 
lutions; and a petition and remonſtrance to his majeſty paſſed the 
houſe, in which they charged their governor and lieutenant-gover- 
nor with being betrayers of their truſt, and with giving private, 


partial, and falſe information ; declared them enemies to the colony; 


and prayed for jultice againſt them, and for their ſpeedy removal 
from their places. When this addreſs was afterwards laid before a 
committee of privy council, the charges in it were reported to be 
groundleſs, vexatious, and ſcandalous, and it was refolved that the 
petition ought to be diſmiſſed. | 

But the grand circumſtance that gave the more direct occaſion to 
the dreadful —. which followed, was the unhappy and trifling 
tax that had ſtill been permitted to remain on the teas imported to 
America. In conſequence of the act which had paſſed, in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion of parhament, enabling the Eaſt India company to ex- 
port their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever, that company 
freighted ſeveral ſhips with this commodity, on their own account, 


ſor the American colonies, and appointed agents there for the dif- 


poſal of their cargoes. The policy of this mode of trade was juſtly 
called in queſtion. It was allerted that little pr no relief could ari 
from 
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tom it in the way of commerce, and that the company acted an 
bſurd and criminal part, Kar themſelves the butt in a 
ontroverſy which would probably be followed with the loſs of their 
erchandize. The event correſponded with the prediction. The 
noſt violent oppoſition to the landing of the teas prevailed through- 
dut the colonies, and the agents to whom the cargoes had been 
onſigned, were compelled to renounce their engagements. The more 
deaceable and orderly provinces exerted themſelves as warmly in 
he affair as thoſe which were deemed the moſt factious, and the 
oſt ready to contend with the mother country. b 

Upon the arrival of three tea ſnips at Boſton, in the latter end of 
he year 1773, the captains were exceedingly alarmed at the ſpirit 
hich prevailed among the people. To avoid the effects of this 
pirit, — offered, if they could obtain the proper diſcharges from 
he tea-conſignees, the cuſtom houſe, and the governor, to return 
o England, without landing their cargoes. Theſe officers would 
not venture to give orders for having the tea landed, and Jet they 
refuſed to grant to the captains the diſcharges requeſted. They al- 
leged that they had not authority to do it, ſo long as the cargoes 
remained on board, the delivery of which was required by the con- 


Ggnment of the Eaſt India company. The night after this 5 


umber of armed men, diſguiſed like Mohawk Indians, went on 
board the ſhips, and emptied all the cheſts of tea contained in th 
nto the ſea. By this outrageous proceeding, three hundred and 
orty-two cheſts of tea were deſtroyed ; but no other miſchief was 
one by the inſurgents, who, having executed their deſign, imme- 
liately retired. 

When the parliament met, in the beginning of 1774, the ac- 
ount of the tranſactions of the people of Boſton had not been re- 
eived. 'The advices, however, ſoon arrived; and, after ſome 
ime, the matter was laid before the houſe in a meſſage from his 
ajeſty, which, beſides acquainting them with the unwarrantable 
practices carried on in North America, and the violent conduct at 
he town and port of Boſton, recommended to them to enable him 
o take ſuch meaſures as might be moſt _ to put an immediate 
op to theſe diſorders, and alſo to conſider what farther regulations 
and permanent proviſions might be neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed, for 
better ſecuring the execution of the laws, and the juſt dependence 
df the colonies upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain. 
A ſuitable addreſs being returned to the king, Lord North opened 
is plan, by propoſing a bill * for the immediate removal of the 
dilicers concerned in the collection and management of his majeſ- 
y's duties and cuſtoms, from the town of Boſton, in the province 
df the Maſſachuſett's Bay, in North America; and to diſcontinue 
he landing and diſcharging, lading and ſhipping of goods, wares 
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the laws for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, in the province o 


% plan. You will commence your ruin from this day. I am ſorry 


was concluded with another meaſure of great conſequence, and 
£ which-proved, in the end, to be remarkably unpopular, The mes 
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and merchandize at the ſaid town of Boſton, or within the hatboy 
thereof.“ The bill, though petitions had been'preſerred againſt i 
by the agent of the colony, and by ſeveral natives and inhabitant 
＋ America, then in London, was not much oppoſed till the thin 
reading, when it was predicted, that the effect of it would be a ge 
neral confeder:cy to refiſt the power of this country. In the houſe 
of lords, the Earl of Shelburne took an active part in oppoſing the 
bill ; but it was carried in both houſes without a divifion. An un 
Tucceſsful attempt was made, about the fame time, to obtain are 
peal of the duty upon tea. The next part of the miniſter's coer 
Cive plan, was a bill “ for the better regulating the government of 
the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay.” The object of this bill was to 
alter, in the moſt eſſential manner, the conſtitution of that province, 
as it ſtood upon the foundation of King William's charter. By the 

reſent meaſure, the whole executive government was to be taken 
out of the hands of the democratic part, and the nomination of 
counſellors, judges, and magiſtrates of all kinds, including ſherifly 
to be veſted in the crown, and, in ſome caſes, in the king's gover. 
nor. They were all of them to be removeable at his majeſty's plea 
ſure. This bill was much more warmly debated, in both houſes, 
than the former one had been, and very powerful arguments were 
alleged againſt it; notwithſtanding which, it was carried, through 
its ſeveral ſtages, by great majorities. Lord North, being thus 
encouraged, proceeded to the completion of his deſign, by obtain- 
ing an act © ſor the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in the caſe 
of perſons queſtioned for any acts done by them in the execution of 


Maſſachuſett's Bay in New England.” By this act it was provided, 
that, if any perſon ſhould be indifted for murder, or for any other 
capital offence, committed in the exercife or aid of magiſtracy, ani 
it ſhould appear to the governor that a fair trial could not be had it 
the province, he might fend the perſon ſo indicted, either to ar 
other colony or to Great Britain, to be there tried. In the oppo. 
ſition to the bill, an old member of parliament, who, through life, 
had uſually voted with adminiſtration; concluded his ſpeech vill 
theſe remarkable words: © I will now take my leave of the whole 


& to ſay, that not only the houſe has fallen into this error, but the 
« people approve of the meaſure. The people, I am ſorry to fa 
& jt, are miſled. But a ſhort time will prove the evil tenden 
& of this bill. If ever there was a nation running headlong to it 
6 ruin, it is this.” 

This important, and, we may now add, fatal ſeſſion of parliament 
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ure we mean was the bill “ for making more effectual proviſion for 
he government of the province of Quebec in North Amexica.“ 
he principal objects of the bill were to aſcertain the limits of the 
province, which were extended far beyond its former boundaries; 
o form a legiſlative council for all its affairs excepting taxation, 
bich council was to be appointed by the crown, the oſſice to 
> held during pleaſure, and the Canadian Roman Catholic 
ſubjects to be entitled to a place in it; to eſtabliſh the French 
gaws, and a trial without jury, in civil caſes, and the Engliſh 
aws, with a trial by jury, in criminal accuſations 3 and to ſe- 
cure to the popiſh ſecular, clergy the legal enjoyment of their 
eſtates, and of their tythes from all who were of their own 
religion. Though theſe regulations were of the utmoſt conſequence, 
the bill paſſed through the houſe of lords with little obſervation, 
?at when it came down to the commons, it underwent a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny? Every part of it was warmly debated, and the minorities, 
upon each diviſion of the houſe, were larger than any that had 
taken place during the whole courſe of the ſeſſion. The changing 
the toleration of popery into a religious eſtabliſhment of it, was 
warmly objected to; and it was inſiſted upon as a monſtrous in- 
congruity, that a Britiſh legiſlature ſhould ſettle a form of arbitrary 
government in any part of the empire. Such a conduct, it was 
faid, was unknown in the hiſtory of this country, and would have 
been execrated at any other time than the preſent. By he perti- 
nacity of oppoſition, ſeveral amendments were made in he bill, 
which ſomewhat leſſened its malignity, though they did not᷑wate- 
rially alter its nature. When it was returned to the houſe of lords, 
it excited a greater attention than it had before done; and the Earl 
of Chatham entered largely into the merits of it, and expoſed its 
evil tendency, with 'his uſual eloquence. It cannot reaſonably be 
denied, that the Quebec act, by refuſing a general afſembly to the 
province, and appointing a legiſlative council, to be nominated by 
the crown, and holding their places during pleaſure, was formed 
upon principles totally contrary to the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The laws we have mentioned being completed, there were 
great exultations on the part of thoſe who ſupported or favoured the . 
meaſures of adminiſtration. -It was not in the leaſt doubted but 
that the ſubmiſſion of the Americans would immediately follow, and 
that a perfect obedience and tranquility would be ſecured for the 
future. Sentimentsof the like kind were delivered from the throne. 
When the new parliament met, in the latter end of the year 1774, 
every thing had turned out in direct contradiction to the promiſes of 
the miniſtry, and the ſanguine expectations of their adherents. 
The laws that had paſſed, inſtead of terrifying and quieting the - 
North American colonics, only ſerved to fill them with W 
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and to quicken and enflame their oppoſition to the meaſures of go, 
vernment. No diſpoſition was diſcoveted by the merchants to avail 
themſelves of the — they might have derived from the ſhut, 
ting up of the pott of Boſton ; and the provinces, in general, con. 
fſidered the vengeance inflicted upon New England as a common 
cauſe, and were eager to expreſs their adherence to the principle 
which had incurred ſo heavy a puniſhment. Hence forward the 
fats come ſo thickly upon us, that it is impoſſible, in the ſhort re. 
view of events here intended, to touch upon all of them; and, at 
the ſame time, it is the leſs neceſfary to do it, as they muſt be ſo 
recent in our memories. At Boſton, the port bill excited the ut. 
molt conſternation ; but this conſternation was not attended with 
any ſymptoms of ſubmiſſion. On the contrary, a league ant core. 
nant was framed, wherein the ſubſcribers bound themſelves, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all 
commercfal intercourſe with "Great Britain, till the port bill, and 
the other late obnoxious laws were repealed, and the colony of 
Maſſachuſett's Bay fully reſtored to its chartered rights. This en- 
gagement was accompanied with various reſolutions beſides, of the 
ſame hoſtile NN and being circulated with great aCtivity, the 
| people, not only in New England, but in the reſt of the provinces, 
1 entered into it with eagerneſs, Indeed, ſimilar agreements had been 
4M formed in various parts of the continent, without any concert with 
each other, or with the inhabitants of Boſton. General Gage, the 
lately appointed governor of Maſſachuſett's Bay, was counteraCted 
in all his attempts to ſecure the tranquility of the province, or to 
carry into execution the meaſures of adminiſtration. All thoſe 
who accepted of offices under the new laws, or endeavoured to aft 
agreeably to them, were declared to be enemies to their country, 
and threatened with the utmoſt effects of the public indignation. 
The judges became every where incapable of exerciſing their em- 
loyments in the manner required by their recent commiſſions, 
When the courts were opened, the great and petty juries unani- 
-mouſly refuſed to be ſworn, or to tranſact any buſineſs under the 
conſtitution as now modelled ; and the.clerks of the courts were 
obliged to expreſs their contrition, in the newſpapers, for having 
jiſſued the warrants by which the juries had been ed to at- 
| | tend. Out of thirty-fix new counſellors, who were appointed by 
the crown, in conformity to the late regulations, twenty-four ac- 

0 cepted of the office. But ſuch of them as were not under the im- 
mediate protection of the governor had their houſes ſurrounded hi 
large bodies of men, whole fury they muſt either ſubmit to, or te- 
1 nounce their employments. The latter condition was accepted by 
Uh, moſt of them, and the reſt with difficulty eſcaped to Boſton. They 
1 were purſued and hunted in their flight, and their * 
f eſtates 
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ates were threatened with deſtruction. In this ſituation of the 
dolition of the old conſtitution of Maſſachuſett's oF by act of 
rrliament, and the rejection of the new by the people, the pro- 
nce was reduced to a ſtate of anarchy. It was remarkable, how- 
er, that excluſively of the political conteſts, and the violences 
hich, on that account, were offered to ſome perſons who were 
rticularly obnoxious, there was a ſurpriſing degree of regularity, 
pod order, and ſubmiſſion to general law. 
Beſides the town and provincial meetings, which were held in 
ferent parts of America, it had been agreed that a general Con- 
eſs ſhould aſſemble at Philadelphia. Accordingly, the Congreſs 
et, on the ſeventeenth of September, 1774. 'The number of 
legates amounted to fifty-one, who were deputed to repreſent 
ge ſeveral Engliſh Colonies of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
hode Ifland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, 
ew-Jerſey, Penſylvania, the lower Counties on Delaware, Mary- 
nd, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South-Carolina. It was not 
Il ſome time afterwards that the province of Georgia acceded 
the confederacy. The Congreſs began with a declaratory reſo- 
tion, expreſſive of their diſpoſition with reſpect to the colony of 
[aflachuſett's Bay, and deſigned to confirm and encourage that 
ople. In ſubſequent reſolutions, the oppoſition of that province 
the late acts of parliament was not only formally approved of, 
t it was declared that New England ſhould be ſupported by all 
merica, if the obnoxious ſtatutes ſhould be attempted to be car- 
ed into execution by force. A letter was written, alſo, to Ge- 
ral Gage, announcing the determined reſolution of the colonies, 
unite for the preſervation of their common privileges; expreſſ- 
g their concern at the hoſtile appearance of the General's pro- 
xedings;z and urging him to diſcontinue the fortifications in Boſ- 
dn, to prevent any farther invaſions of private property, to reſtrain 
e irregularities of the ſoldiers, and to give orders that the com- 
unication between the town and country ſhould be open, unmo- 
ſted, and free. A declaration of rights was, likewiſe, publiſhed 
the Congreſs; and an affociation was formed, by which they 
dund themſelves and their conſtituents to ſeveral non-importation, 
on-conſumption, and non-exportation agreements. It was far- 
er reſolved, that unleſs a redreſs of grievances ſhould previouſly 
obtained, a Congreſs ſhould be held in the ſame place, on the 
nth of the ſucceeding May; and all theſe meaſures were followed 
y a petition to his Majeſty, a memorial to the people of Great 
ritain, an addreſs to the Gllonies in general, and another to the 
thabitants of the province of Quebec. Theſe ſeveral papers were 
awn up ina very maſterly manner. Whatever may be thought 
— the legality of the afſembly, or the juſtice of the cauſe 
o. "jp b in 
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in which the delegates were engaged, the ability, acuteneſs, 20 
ſpirit diſplayed in the conduct of their affairs and reſolutions car 
not be called in queſtion z and, perhaps if their voice had bee 
more attended to in this country, it would have been no diſgrace t 
the wiſdom and policy of the Britiſh counſels. 

The critical and aweful ſtate of the public brought. the Earle 
Chatham into the houſe of lords, after a long abſence. The who 
ſyſtem of the mcaſurcs of government with regard to American was 
direct contradiction to his Lordſhip's ideas. On the firſt day of mer: 
ing after the Chriſtmas receſs, he moved for an addreſs to his Majeſty 
for recalling the troops from Boſton. The motion was ſupported with 
his uſual energy, but was rejected by a very great majority; and the 
majority was the greater, as ſome of the peers in oppoſition wer 
not entirely convinced of its propriety and expedience. Not diſco 
rag. d by his ill ſucceſs, the Earl of Chatham, not many days aſter 
brought into the houſe the outlines of a bill, entitled, “ a proi 
ſional act for ſettling the troubles in America, and for afferting t 
ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſuperintending power of Gre 
Britain over her colonies.” In favour of this bill, which was en 
tirely of a conciliatory nature, there was a much larger diviſiq 
than before; but the plan propoſed did not coincide with the gene 


ral ſenſe of the houſe. All other attempts, both in and out of th = 
two houſes, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the conteſt betwee! * 
Great Britain and her American colonies, by any conſiderable me M 
ſures of lenity and conceſhon, were equally ineffectual. The pr AM 
vailing diſpoſition of parliament was to aſſert in high terms its legll 
lative authority, and to bring the coloniſts to ſubmiſſion by acts d = 
ſeverity. It was reſolved that the forces by ſea and land ſhould he pu 
augmented; and a bill was brought in by Lord North, for reſtrain * 
ing the trade and commerce of the provinces of Maſſachuſett's Bay A 
and New Hampſhire, the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode It M 
land, and Providence Plantation, in North America, to Great Bn . 
tain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Iflands in the Weſt Indies; and 9 *' 
prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſher od 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other places therein to be met Ki 
tioned, under certain conditions, and for a limited time. As t re 
bill not only deeply wounded the commercial intereſts of the coun- th 
tries included in it, but even affected the very ſubſiſtence of a lait 
number of inhabitants, and eſpecially of the innocent and peace lu 
colony of Nantucket, which conſiſted for the molt part of Quake ret 
every nerve of oppoſition was ſtrained againſt it, every effort vn * 
exerted to defeat it, by petition from without, and by debate with Ta 
in. It was through one of the warmeſt and ableſt conteſts, in bol PY 
houſes, which we read of in the annals of parliament, that it w * 
at length carried. cc 


Soon 
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Soon after this act had been carried with ſo high a hand, and 
thing appeared to be in view but the moſt vigorous proceedings, 
»rd North ſuddenly ſurpriſed the public with a conciliatory mo- 
on; which was, that when any province or colony ſhould pro- 
ſe to make proviſion for contributing its proportion to the com- 
n defence, to be diſpoſable by parliament, and ſhould engage ta 
vide alſo for the ſupport of its civil government, and the admi- 
tration of juſtice, it would then be proper, if ſuch propoſal . 
puld be approved of by his Majeſty in parliament, to forbear, in 
pect of ſuch province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or aſe 
ment, or to impoſe any farther duty, tax. or aſſeſſment, ex- 
pting only ſuch duties as it might be expedient to impoſe for the 
ulation of commerce. This ſcheme appeared to many of the 
zrmeſt friends of the miniſter ſo contrary to his former ideas, and 
incided ſo little with their own wiſhes of bringing the Americans 
a complete ſubmiſhon, that he would probably have been left 
a minority, had not an ingenious gentleman explained away the 
In, and ſhewn that it did not mean ſo much conceſſion as was 
prehended. That it did not, in fact, proceed upon grounds ex- 
ive enough to produce any effect, was objected to it by the 
mbers in oppoſition 3 and the event hath manifeſted that they 
re right in their predictions. Other ſchemes of reconciliation 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley, that were founded on principles of 
ater condeſcenſion, were rejected; and the endeavours of Lord 
mden and Sir George Savile, to obtain a repeal of the Quebec 
, met with the ſame fate. The general proceedings both of 
liament and of government ſeemed to have no other aim than that 
putting an end to the conteſt by force. 
Vhillt theſe things were tranſacting at home, matters tended 
| more and more to an open rupture in America. The people 
re had raiſcd troops, and were forming an army; and our forces 
| preparations for war had been conſiderably augmented, At 
gth, on the unfortunate nineteenth of April, 1975, the firſt 
od was ſhed in the quarrel, in the action at Lexington and 
ncord. This was followed by the general riſing of the colony 
arms; by Boſton's being inveſted with large bodies of militia z 
the meaſures purſued for the array and ſupport of troops; b 
meeting of the Continental Congreſs at Philadelphia, and their 
dlutions for the raiſing of an army, the eſtabliſhment of a paper 
rency, and the preventing the Britiſh fiſheries; by their decla- 
on, that the compact between the crown and the province of 
ſſachuſett's Bay was diſſolved; by General Gage's proclamation 
ebellion; by the ſubſequent declaration of the Congreſs ; by the 
le at Bunker's Hill ; and by many other intereſting events. Over 
continental army, Mr. Waſhington, a gentleman of excellent 
EE TY 2 | private 
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private charaQter and large property in Virginia, and who in very earl 
life had diſplayed conſiderable military talents, was appointed con 
mander in chief. A wiſer choice could not have been made. Ki 
genius, abilities, and temper, admirably qualified him for the ye 
culiar ſituation in which he was placed. The extraordinary dif 
culties he hath had to encounter, and the mighty force he hat 
been obliged to contend with, have rendered it abſolutely neceffar 
that by acting principally upon the defenſive, he ſhould becom 
the American Fabius; and this character he hath hitherto ſuſtaine 
with a wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and ſucceſs, which ſeem to promik 
that his name will be handed down, with eminent reputation, 
ſuture ages. 
Though the civil war was thus begun in America, the Congrel 
ſtill continued to proſeſs only to have a view to the redreſs « 
grievances deemed intolerable, and to be anxious for retaining ; 
conſtitutional dependence on the mother country. In the precet 
ing year a petition had been preſented to the King, the demand 
of which had been thought too extravagant to merit attention 
Notwithflanding this, a ſecond petition was now reſolved upon 
which was tranſmitted to England, by the hands of Mr. Penn, |: 
Governor, and one of the proprietors of Penſylvania, On this 
cond petition great ſtreſs was laid by the Americans, and the ma 
fanguine hopes were formed that it would lead to a reconciliatio 
'The fame hopes were entertained likewiſe in England. The pe 
tition, which was ſigned by all the members of the Congreſs, wi 
couched in the moſt moderate and humble terms, and abound: 
with expreſhons of duty, reſpect, and loyalty to his majeſty, an 
of affection to the parent ſtate. They declared their ardent deſi 
not only that the former harmony might be reſtored, but that 
concord might be eſtabliſhed upon ſo firm a baſis, as to perpetu 
ate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by any future diflenſions, to ſucceel 
ing generations in both countries. They aſſerted that, notwithſtand 
ing their ſuſſerings during the courſe of the controverſy, their breal 
retained too tender a regard for the kingdom from which they d 
rived their origin, to requeſt ſuch a conciliation, as might in 2 » 
manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity or her welfare: and the 
added, that, if the apprehenſions which oppreſſed their hearts wi 
unſpeakable grief were once removed, they ſhould be ready at 
willing at all times, as they had ever been, with their lives an 
fortunes, to affert and maintain the rights and intereſts of h 
Majeſty, and of their mother country. A petition of ſuch a natu 
at ſuch a period, and clothed in ſuch language, might ſeem tod 
ſerve a ſerious, and even a reſpectſul conſideration, whatever d 
like or jealouſies might be entertained of the petitioners. But wh 
it was delivered by Mr. Penn to the Secretary of State, he r 
to 
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d, that no anſwer would be given. This was all the reply that 
e petition of nearly three millions of people could obtain. This 
as all the regard paid to a cribs that appeared to open an honour- 
le way of preventing the progreſs of a dreadful civil war. The 
oft cool and philoſophical mind cannat avoid feeling the deepelt 
nter at ſuch miſguided and fatal policy. The molt cool and 
iloſophical mind cannot ſuppreſs the ſentiments of the warmeſt 
dignation againſt,the.men, who dared to give their rayal maſter 
dunſel ſo injurious to his repoſe and intereſt, and ſo deſtructive 
the proſperity and happineſs of the Britiſh empire. 

During the diſputes which were carried on in America, between 
ole who favoured and thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of go- 
ernment, the Mater gave to their antagoniſts the appellation of 
ories, and aſſumed to themſelves the name of Whigs. By de- 
rees theſe titles ſo far prevailed, that, at length, they have be- 
dme univerſal in that part of the world. The diſtinction is mak- 
g its way, likewiſe, into this country, though certainly in a ſenſe 
bnſiderably different the manner in which the terms had long 
re been applied. is an undoubted fact that many fincere 
ends to the principles of the Revolution, and to the conſtitution 
government as then ſettled, have been advocates for the right of 
tliament to tax every part of the dominions of Great Britain. 
he queſtion concerning the juſtice and equity of exerciſing this 
ght with regard to the colonies, is a new queſtion, involuing in 
much abſtruſe diſcuſſion and metaphyſical ſubtilty. It had not 
zen thought of at the period of the Revolution; which, too, was a 
me when to form the higheſt opinion of parliamentary authority, 
as conſidered as a principle of liberty, It is unjuſt, therefore, to 
ve the name of Tories to all who have ſupported the American 
ar. Nay, it ſhould be remembered that vaſt numbers of thoſe 
ho have oppoſed that war have been chiefly actuated by a convie- 
on of its fatal tendency as a political meaſure. It is not poſſible, 
owever, to prevent the changes which gradually take place in the 
pnification of words. Such changes will make their way in the 
orld, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of grammarians, and the 
dmplaints of philoſophers. The old meaning of the terms, Whig 


rroduce ſome confuſion into the writings of future hiſtorians, 
d the ideas of poſterity. In what we have mentioned, we are 
ly ſtating a fat: we have no intention of enquiring, how far 
e genuine principles of Whiggiſm, when purſued to their full ex- 
nt, may lead to the condemnation of taxing a people who have no 
1 and whoſe law-givers are not themſelves included 
the tax, 

After the action at Bunker's Hill, the King's army continued to 
blocked up in Boſton, ang remainder of the year, _ 


d Tory, may, perhaps, in time, be ſo far loſt in the new, as to 
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[1 the ſucceeding winter. At laſt, the difficulties to which the tor 


1 and the troops were reduced became ſo great, that it was thougi h 
it proper to evacuate the place, and to convey the forces, artillery, a 0 
it! ſtores to Halifax. Previoully to this event, the Americans b. 
i formed an expedition againſt Canada, and proceeded fo far ast 

a beſiege Quebec, which they attempted to take by eſcalade, b 


were repulſed in the attempt. After this, the ſiege was turned! 
to a blockade. In the ſequel, the Continental army was obliged 1 
, fetire, and the province of Canada was at length recovered by th 
good conduct of General Carleton. In Virginia, the conteſts be 
tween the Earl of Dunmore, the governor of the province, and th 
_ aſſembly, were followed by open hoſtilities and great def 
ation; and an unſucceſsful attack was made upon Charles Town | 
South Carolina, by an army and fleet under the command of, G. 
neral Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. 2 | 
In conſequence of the ſtate of public affaits, the ſeſſion of pal 
ment, during the latter end of 1775 and in 1776, could not avoid ix 
ing a very buſy ſeſhon. It afforded a continual ſucceſſion of co 
plaints, motions, and debates. Among other things; it was move 
but not carried, that the ſending of troops from Hanover, to occ 
py our Mediterranean gariiſons, without the previous content « 
arliament. was dangerous and unconilitutional z the new milit 
bil was alſo objected to, as arming the crown with a prodigious a 
ditional power; Mr. Penn was examined in the houſe of lords, rel 
tive to the views, forces, and conduct of the American province} 
the Duke of Richmond endeavoured to obtain a reſolution, thi 
the late petition from the continental congreſs was ground for a cot 
_ "ciliation of the unhappy differences ſubſiſting between Great Brita 
and America; the land- tax was raiſed to four ſhillings in the pound 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley revived in vain their conciliatory pit 
poſitions; and the miniſtry introduced and carried, through th 
warmeſt oppoſition, the famous prohibitory act, totally interdid 
ing all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen united colonies, 
One of the principal meaſures of government, in 1776, was lt 
giving of the chief command, in the fleet and army employ: 
againſt the Americans, to Lord Howe and his brother, the get 
ral; and the appointing them commiſſioners for the reſtoration ( 
if peace. As they were men of diſtinguiſhed reputation in their pr 
ll | feſſion, and in good eſteem with all parties, this appointment gat 
BY univerſal ſatisfaction. The eminent abilitics of Lord Howe, as 
naval officer, had been amply teſtified to the public; and Genen 
| Howe had ſignally diſplayed his activity and valour in ſubon 
WR nate ſtations. Whether he was equal to the ſupreme command « 
an army, and to the management of a complicated and extenl 
war, remained yet to be tried. 
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At the time when the two brothers were endeavouring to carry 
heir commiſſion into execution, and a large force was arrived near 
o New York, the continental Congreſs, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
ade their famous declaration of independency. Its having been 
ade at ſuch a criſis, when deſtruction ſeemed to hang over the 
olonies, unleſs they conſented to ſome terms of ſubmiſſion, ſtruck 
very r-fleting mind. A reſolution formed in theſe circumſtances, 
had ail the appearance of a determination that would never be 
bange. Into the motives which led to this meaſure, we fliall 
ot {tay to enquire. It cannot yet be ſettled in what light it will 
he caſter be conſidered ; or whether it will, or will not, conſtitute, 
one of thoſe grand epochas which will be eminently diſtinguiſhed 
in the annals of hiſtory, as having produced an important revolu- 
tion in the ſtate of the world. Its immediate effects, with regard 
to this country, have been ſerious and alarming in the higheſt de- 
ree. | 
l For the immediately ſucceeding events of the war, ſuch as the 
landing of the Britiſh army at Staten Iſland and Long Ifland, the 
defcat of the Americans, the taking of the city of New York, the 
dangerous navigation of the paſſage called Hell-gate, the ſkirmiſh 
of the White-Plains, the over-running of the Jerſeys, the reduc- 
tion of Rhode Iſland, and various other tranſactions, we muſt reſer 
to the narrations of the times. 

The declaration of American independency occaſioned a. great 
change in the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the people in England. 
Many who formerly queſtioned either the juſtice or the policy of 
taxing the colonies, now conſidered them as having put themſelves 
into a ſtate that juſlificd the war in which we were engaged. 
Others, however, loudly condemned the counſels at home, that 
had driven the Americans to a meaſure fo injurious to both coun- 
tries. When the parliament met, one of the points debated, was 
a motion of Lord John Cavendith, that the houſe would refolre iifelf 
into a committee, to conider of the reviſal of ali the late acts of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, by which his majetly's ſubjefts in America 
thought themſelves aggrieved. The queſtion, like all foimer and 
ſubſequent ones of the ſame kind, was loſt upon a diviſion A 
bill, brought in by the miniſter, tor ſecuring and detaining perſons 
charged with, or {uſpeCted. of the crime of high-treaſon committed 
in America, or on the high ſeas, or of piracy, contained ſome 
clauſes in it which were deemed fo give ſo dangerous a power to 
the crown, and to be ſo hoſtile to tue liberty of the ſubject, that it 
was oppoſed in the ſtrongelt manner in the houſe of commons; 
and, at length, by the eminent abilities and exertions of Mr. Dun- 
ning, an amendment was carried, that deprived it, in a veiy con- 
ider able degree, of its malignant tendency, 
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During this ſeſſion of parliament, in conſequence of a meſlage 
from the throne, motions were made, and agreed to, © That the 
ſum of 618,340l. ſhould be granted to enable his majeſty to pay the 
debts incurred by the expences of his houſehold, and of his civil 
government; and that the ſum of 100,000l. a year, over and abore 
the ſum of 800,000]. be granted as a farther proviſion for the better 
ſupport of his majeſty's houſehold, and of the honour and dignity 
of the crown.” Such demands as theſe could not at any time paſz 


without animadverſion, and eſpecially at a period when the public 


expences were otherwiſe ſo deeply felt. Accordingly, the member 


in oppoſition exerted their eloquence in both houſes, in diſplaying 


the extravagance and unreaſonableneſs of the requiſitions. When 
the ſpeaker (Sir Fletcher Norton) preſented, for the royal aſſent, 
the bill for the augmentation of the civil liſt, he took occaſion, in x 
ſpeech addreſſed to the throne, to enlarge upon the zeal and affec. 


tion of the commons, in granting ſo large a preſent ſupply, and 


ſo great an additional revenue, at a time of diſtreſs, difficulty, and 
danger, when their conſtituents were labouring under burdens al. 
moſt too heavy to be borne. He added, that the revenue was 
great beyond example, great beyond his majeſty's higheſt expence; 
and that it had been given in full confidence, that the king would 
apply wiſely, what had been granted liberally. Theſe expreſſions 
did not tend to procure for Sir Fletcher a favourable reception at 
court. He was even reflected upon for them in parliament, by a 
bold, able, and conſequential member of the lower houſe, though 
the thanks of that houſe had been immediately voted to him for his 
ſpeech. Subſequent events have ſhewn, that the freedom aſſumed 
by Sir Fletcher Norton in this affair hath not been forgotten. 

In the Eaſt Indies, whither Lord Pigot had been ſent out as go- 
vernor of Madraſs, with poſitive orders to reſtore the Rajah of Tan- 


5 jour, his lordſhip had not only been oppoſed by ſome of the coun- 


cil, in the execution of his commiſſion, but had even been depoſed 
and impriſoned, ſoon after which he died. So extraordinary at 
act of diſobedience, in their own ſervants, to the commands of the 
Eaft India Company, excited great indignation at home, and oc- 
caſioned much enquiry and debate in the houſe of commons; 
where, however, the reſolutions that were moved for, in condem- 
nation of Lord Pigot's enemies, were over-ruled by miniſterial in- 
fluence; whether upon juſt or unjuſt grounds, we are not ſuffici- 
ently maſters of the ſubject to determine. | 

A little before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the Earl of Chatham made 
another effort to put an end to the American conteſt. He moved 
for an addreſs to the throne, adviſing that the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual meaſures ſhould be taken for putting a ſtop to the 
unnatural war againſt the Britiſh colonies in America, upon ah 
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ly juſt and ſolid foundation, namely, the removal of accumu- 
ated grievances. Under the words accumulated grievances, his 
ord{hip intended to convey every thing which had paſſed in par- 
jament relative to America, ſince the year 1763. The propoſal 
vas meant to be ſpecific. He deſigned by it the redreſs of all the 
\ merican grievances, N N including the right of diſpoſing 
f their own money. This, he ſaid, would be the herald of peace; 
and he particularly inſiſted upon the immediate neceſſity of adopt- 
ng the propoſed meaſure, from the imminent danger to which 
dere expoſed from the Houſe of Bourbon. A few days, he aſ- 
ſerted, might decide our fate as a nation; and a treaty between 
France and America would be that final deciſion. He declared, 
hat America was contending with Great Britain under a maſked 
attery of France, which would open upon this country, as ſoon as 

e perceived that we were ſufficiently weakened for her purpoſe, 
and found herſelf ſufficiently prepared for war. Such were the 
predictions of Lord Chatham, and the predictions of common 
ſenſe, The motion was rejected by a large majority. 

At the latter end of the year 1776, the ſtate of American 
affairs ſeemed to be almoſt defoeridy Philadelphia and the whole 
province of Penſylvania were in particular danger; when General 
Waſhington, by the ſurprize of our troops at Trenton, and by 
other judicious and ſucceſsful operations, gave a new turn to the 
face of things, acquired great reputation to himſelf, and inſpired 
his countrymen with freſh courage and alacrity in ſupport of their 
lately declared independency. It was remarkable, that before this 
event, and at a time when the preſpeCt on the part of the Ameri- 
cans was peculiarly gloomy, the Congreſs had ventured to ſign a 
treaty of perpetual compact and union between the thirteen revolt- 
ed colonies, in which an invariable ſyſtem of rules or laws was 
laid down for their government in all public caſes with reſpect to 
each other in peace or war. The treaty extended, alſo, to the re- 
gulation of their commerce with foreign ſtates. : 

In the proſecution of the campaign of 1777, Sir William Howe, 
finding, after various attempts and ſkirmiſhes, that no effectual im- 
preſſion could be made on the fide of the Jerſeys, formed another 
plan, which was, to invade Penſylvania by the navigation of Che- 
ſapeak Bay. The invaſion, after a tedious and difficult paſſage, 
was effected; and the reſult of it was the battle at the Brandywine, 
in which the Continental army was defeated. That army was unſuc- 
ceſsful, likewiſe, in ſeveral other actions, and Philadelphia was 
taken poſſeſſion of by the Britiſh forces. Notwithſtanding theſe 
events, the royal army was ſurpriſed and attacked at German- 
Town; but the Americans were repulſed with very conſiderable 
loſs, In the concluſion, when Sir William Howe found that his 

effort 
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efforts to bring Waſhington to a general engagement were fruitlef, 
he took up his winter quarters at Philadelphia. Though the. ſum 
mer afforded a number of thoſe apparently ſplendid operation 
which made a figure in out Engliſh Gazettes, nothing decifive wy 
effected; nothing which ſeemed to promiſe that the colonies woul 
ſpeedily be brought to terms of ſubmiſſion. | 

Any expectations of this kind were rendered ſtill more deſperat 
by the unexpected revolution of affairs in another part of Americ, 
)ne of the grand events of the campaign, and from which ven 
ſanguine hopes had. been formed by adminiſtration, was the expe, 
dit ion under the command of General Burgoyne. His object waz 
to march through the back ſettlements, from Canada to Albany, 
and by that means to obtain deciſive advantages over thoſe northen 
colonies that were the moſt hoſtile to the dominion of Britain, and 
e moſt determined in ſupporting the conteſt with the parent ſtate, 
It was imagined, by many perſons, that it would have been Sir 
William Howe's plan to form a junction with General Burgoyne, 
and. thus, by their united forces, to bring the war to a criſis, Wbe 
ther ſuch a ſcheme was ever intended, or, if intended, was not 
found practicable; or whether it might be laid aſide for conſidera: 
tions deemed more important, we ſhall not pretend to determine, 
Whatever the caſe might have been, the General conduQed his ex 
edition with ardour, and, for a time, with eminent ſucceſs. But 
at length, puſhing, perhaps, too eagerly forwards in a county 
which preſented every poſſible difficulty and embarraſſment, and 
being encompaſſed with a ſuperior and well diſciplined American 
army, he was cut off from all the means of ſubſiſtence, and all the 
oſſibility of a retreat. In a ſituation ſo mortifying and diltreſsful, 
* had no other alternative than to ſurrender himſelf, his forces 
and his artillery into the hands of the enemy, upon the beſt terms be 
could obtain. This was the moſt . enterprize that ha 
been undertaken during the American conteſt, and it hath been at 

tended with very ſerious conſequences to Great Britain. . 
It is one of the peculiarly unhappy effects of a civil war, that i 
ſharpers the ſpirits of men in the higheſt. degree, and occafions 
the exerciſe of cruelties which ſeldom take place in the common 
hoſtilities between contending nations. The preſent war hath 2 
duced many melancholy and hateful inſtances of this kind. Both 
fides have been charged with them, and, we are afraid, with too 
much juſtice. We ſhould be happy if it could be proved, that the 
Engliſh had not acted a diſtinguiſhed part in ſtirring up the Indians 
and in carrying on the horrid work of needleſs conflagration, and 
deſtruction. Whoever were the adviſers and authors of ſuch ac 
tions ought to be execrated 3 and, if the commencers of them coul 
be diſcovered, they would juſtly deſerve to be held forth to pen 
Indiz. 
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ndignation. To burn deſenceleſs towns and villages, when no 
immediate neceſſities of war called for it, and to reduce helpleſs 
women and children to anguiſh and miſery, muſt ever appear emi- 
nently deteſtable in the eye of reafon and humanity. | 
When the parliament met. towards the cioſe of the year 1777, 
the public had begun to be apprehenſive that General Burgoyne's 
expedition would not prove ſo ſucceſsful as, at firſt, had been ex- 
pected; and the intelligence ſoon arrived of the fatal cataſtrophe. 
An event ſo unhappy ſeemed, for a time, to give ſome turn to the 
ſentimcnts of the nation; and made great numbers regret the po- 
licy, which, as they now thought, had urged on, the American war 
with too much violence. By degrees, howevey, the ſpirit of the 
eople revived, and exerted itieif, in ſeveral/ places, in voluntary 
Wee and other methods, for taiſing new regiments, to 
ſupply the loſs which had been ſuſtained. In parliament, the ſtate 
of things ſharpened the language of oppoſition, and gave riſe to a va- 
riety of motions and debates, rhat cannot here be related, without 
exceeding the limits to which we are confined. How much the 
miniſtry were mortified and humbied, appeared from Lord North's 
concil-atory bills; by which the exerciſe of taxation in America 
was given up, and commilhoners were appointed to make POD 
of peace to the colonies. By theſe bills, the grand objects, the at- 
tainment of which had heen purſued with ſo much pertinacity, and 
had led us into ſo expenſive and deſolating a war, were at once ſa- 
crificed z and terms were offered to the revolted provinces ſuperior 
to what they would thankfully bave accepted at the beginning of 
the conteſt, | | 
The condeſcenſion of government was probably accelerated 
the proſpect of things with regard to France. Europe had, from the 
beginning, looked with an anxious, and, in general, not with a 
favourable eye upon the differences between Great Britain and her 
Colonies ; we mean, with an eye not favourable to this country. 
A new period ſeemed to be opening, which might preſent com- 
mercial advantages hitherto unexpected, and give birth to a differ 
ent and more enlarged ſyſtem of policy. France, in particular, 
was ſtimulated, by the ſtrongeſt motives of ancient hoſtility, and 
preſent intereſt, to watch over the progreſs of the quarrel with un- 
remitted attention, and to add.fuel to the flame. She and Spain 
had opened their ports to the Americans; and the former had af- 
forded them every encouragement that could conſiſt with not en- 
tering into an open war with England. At length, after the affair 
of Saratoga, the French government formed a direct treaty with 
the thirteen united colonies, as independent ſtates. Adminiſtra- 
tion at home had long believed, or affected to believe, that no ſuch 
event would take place; and had aſſigned thoſe remote ſpeculative 
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' replete with his accuſtomed energy of ſentiment and of language. 


reaſons for their opinion, which are ſeldom found to influence the 
counſels of nations. When the news arrived of the alliance be. 
tween France and America, a confiderable alarm was, at firſt, ex. 
cited in the kingdom, and the miniſtry were greatly blamed for 
their want of political ſagacity. The treaty produced, as might be 
expected, an immediate rupture between the French and the Eng- 


So ſtrong a ſenſe was entertained, by ſome of the oppoſition, of 
the difficulty, and, indeed, the impoſſibility of ſubjugating the re- 
volted colonies, that the Duke of Richmond made a motion, in 
the houſe of lords, for a long addreſs to his Majeſty, requeſting, 
amongſt other things, that the troops might be withdrawn from 
America. The motion, in fact, went to the acknowledgment of 
American independence. This idea was not only warmly cenſured 
by the miniſtry and their friends, but was reprobated, in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, by the Earl of Chatham; who, though his voice wa 
much enfeebled by indiſpoſition, made a ſpeech againſt it, which was 


The Duke of Richmond anſwered him, and as his Grace drew neat 
to the end of the reply, the EarPs ſoul ſeemed to be agitated with 
ſome great thought, which laboured for utterance. When the 
Duke fat down, his Lordſhip attempted to riſe, but his feelings 
proving too ſtrong for his debilitated conſtitution, he fuddenly 
preſſed his hand on his ſtomach, and fell into a convulſive fit. A 
few weeks put an end to the life of this eminent man. The public 
honours paid to his memory, and the proviſion made for his family, 
were no more than a jult tribute of gratitude to the abilities and 
merit of the greateſt orator, and the moſt conſummate and ſuc- 

ceſsful ſtateſman, of the preſent age. | 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament, Sir George Sa- 
vile and Mr. Dunning, two of the moſt reſpectable and able 
members of the Britiſh legiſlature, brought a bill into the houſe 
of commons, for repealing ſome of the penalties of a very ſevere 
law, which had paſſed in King William the Third's reign, againſt 
the Roman Catholics. The objects of the bill appeared fo juſt and 
reaſonable, that, if we recolle&t aright, it went through both 
houſes without a ſingle negative. We need not ſay, that the fa- 
tal effects to which the act hath given occaſion, through the ope- 
ration of ignorance and bigotry on the minds of the lower claſſes 
of the people, will lopg be a diſhonour to our age and nation. It 
cannot, indeed, be reflected upon, without the moſt ſenſible in- 
dignation and regret, that a country which ſtood in ſuch high te- 
putation for the extent of its knowledge, the liberality of its ſent- 
ments, and the tolerance of its principles, ſhould, by the tranſac- 
| 8 "ua 
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ons of an infatuated populace, in 1780, be ſo ſadly diſgraced in 

e face of Europe, and in the view of poſterity, 

Some of the principal events of the American war, in 1778, 
ere the evacuation of Philadelphia; the maſterly retreat and 
narch of. the Engliſh army acroſs the Jerſeys, under the con- 
duct of Sir Henry Clinton, now appointed commander in chief; 
he battle near Monmouth ; and the unfuccefsful attempt of the 
ontinental forces, aided by the French fleet under D'Eſtaing, 
o recover the poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland. The courſe of the year 
\forded a variety of expeditions and ſkirmiſhes, both by ſea and 
and, the account of which muſt be ſought for in the larger nar- . 
ations of the times. | : | | 

In Europe, the chief tranſaction was the indecifive battle, on 
he 27th of July, between the two grand fleets of France and 
England, the former commanded by Count D'Orvilliers, and the 
atter by Admiral Keppel. Into the diſſenſions which followed 
ween the Admiral and Sir Hugh Palliſer, and the unhappy con- 
ſequences of them, we ſhall not enter. We ſhall only obſerve, 
that if ſuch a trial and acquittal as Mr. Keppel's, will not ſecure 
he character of an officer for integrity and courage, all other me- 
hods of doing it muſt be ineffeCtual. The rejoicings on account 
of the judgment of the court martial in his favour, were carried 
to an exceſs which rendered them fooliſh in themſelves, and hurt- 
ul to the admiral. 

The commiſſioners, who, in conſequence of Lord North's con- 
ciliatory bills, went over to America, to propoſe terms of peace 
to the Colonies, were wholly unfucceſsful. The conceſlions, 
which formerly would have been received with the utmoſt gra- 
titude, were rejected with diſdain. Now was the time of Ame- 
rican pride and haughtineſs. It is, probable, however, that it 
was not pride and haughtinefs alone 8 the reſolutions 
of the Congreſs, but a diſtruſt of the gſincerity of the offers 
of Great Britain, a determination not to give up their indepen- 
dency, and, above all, the engagements into which they had en- 
tered by their late treaty with France. Every lover of his country 
muſt regret that the commiſhon ended in widening, inſtead of heal- 
ing the breach it was intended to repair. | 

The ſeſſion of parliament that met in November 1778, and ſat 
till the beginning of July 1779, was as fruitful in motions and de- 
bates as any by which it had been preceded, The conduct of the 
admiralty board in particular, and eſpecially the conduct of the firſt 
lord of that board, was the object of frequent attacks, and of re- 
peated diſcuſſion and cenſure. Attempts were made, though with- 
out ſueceſs, to afford commercial relief to Ireland; an enquiry was 
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inſtituted into Sir William Howe's management of the, Americar 
war; evidence was examined in the caſe of General Burgoyne; the 
eee of the violence committed on Lord Pigot, in the Eaſt 
Indies, was referred to a committee ; the new militia bill, brought 
in by Lord North, and which originally provided for doubling” the 
number of that body of men, was defeated of its principal purpoſe, 
in the houſe of peers; and an act was paſſed, taking away, for a 
limited time, the legal exemptions from being preſſed to ſerve on 
board the navy. | 

During this leon of parliament, religious liberty received a cons 
fiderable increaſe, ty the proviſion which was made for granting a 
legal toleration to Difſeniing miniſters, and ſchool-maſters, without 
their ſubſcribing any of the articles of the church of England, 
After the indulgence which had been granted to the Roman Catho. 
lics, this was a favour that could not be with-held from Proteſtant 
nonconformiſts; and, therefore, it was rather offered, than ſought 
for, at the hands of government. The bill that was obtained did 
not completely anſwer to the wiſhes of the Diſſenters in genera]; 
and to ſome ſpeculative men among them it afforded no relief, 


| Nevertheleſs, it was regarded by a large majority of them as a great 


acquiſition. 

To the difficultics and enemies to which the Britiſh empire was 
already expoſed, was this year added a rupture wich Spain. The 

eople were alarmed with the apprebenſions of an invaſion, and 
England had the mortification of ſeeing the united fleets of the 
French and Spaniards riding triumphantly on her coaſts. Happily, 
no effect was produced, equal to ſo holtile and threatening an ap- 
pearance. PEO 

The American war was ſtill carried on without producing any 
of thoſe deciſive events that promiſed to bring it to a concluſion, 
An expedition was formed againſt Georgia which was attended with 
ſucceſs; and that province ras peſts to its former obedience to 
the Engliſh government. General Prevoſt was obliged to recede 
from his attempt againſt Charles-Town; but that commander 
had the glory, towards the end of the year, of repulfing a 
very formidable attack that was made upon him, at Savan- 
nah, by the united forces of the French and the Americans, and 
of totally defeating the expedition of Count D'Eſtaing in that 
part of the world. The other actions on the continent, though 
they ſtrongly diſplayed the fkill, courage, and activity of the Britiſh 
officers and troops, produced no effects that were peculiariy im- 
portant. In the Weſt Indies, the iſland of St. Lucia was taken 
from the French; but we had the misfortune of loſing Dominica, St. 
Vincent's, and Grenada, 'The naval engagements, though bravely 
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dught, were far from being deciſive. In the Eaſt Indies, we had 
de ſatisfation of reducing Pondicherry, * 

In looking back upon a period that hath been full of calamitoug 
vents, and which hath ſadly diminiſhed the proſperity and luſtre 
Britain, we have ſtill the pleafure of meeting with ſome circum- 
ances of conſolation. The reſources of the nation have appeared 
> be immenſe 3 and the valour of our military and naval officers, 
f our ſoldiers and our ſailors, hath been ſignally conſpicuous. 
It the ſame time, the literary genius of our country hath ſhone 
rith uncommon ſplendour. Every branch of ſcience and polite 
arning hath ſucceſsfully been cultivated. The diſcoveries of na- 
ral philoſophy have been numerous and ſtriking ; the reſearches 
to antiquity have been deep and ingenious ; the operations and 
ogreſs of the human mind, of ſociety and manners, have been 
lle inveſtigated ; and knowledge hath ardently been ſought for 
every part of the world. The fine arts of painting, ſculpture, 
rchiteCture, and gardening have been carried to extraordinary per- 
ction; and the public taſte hath been eminently improved. e 
eſent reign hath given birth to a variety of elegant productions, 
proſe and verſe. In ſhort, Great Britain hath ſuſtained herſelf 
ith a grandeur which induces us to hope, that, if any means can 
e found out for putting an end to the fatal American conteſt, ſhe 
ay ſtill hold a diſtinguiſhed rank among the empires of the globe, 
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BRITISH and FOREIGN 


ment. Grievances of Ireland. 


HE period at which our 
Hiſtory commences, is one 
the moſt intereſting that occurs 
the annals of Great Britain, 
he various and important events 

which it is characterized, have 
cited the attention of all Europe; 
xd too many of them are of ſuch 
nature as cannot but produce very 
inful ſenſations in * breaſt of 
ery fincere friend to the honour 
d intereſts of his country. That 
gnity and ſplendour in which the 
tion had long appeared in the 
es of mankind, have been ex- 
dingly diminiſhed by the unhap- 
7 conſequences of civil war; and 
e Britiſh empire, which, a few 
ars ſince, ſeemed in a condition 
give law to the world, is now 


reatened with the total loſs of aſl 


any of its ancient ns, con- 
lſed with internal difcord, ſur- 
unded by the moſt formidable 
emies, and ſtruggling under al- 
ſt inſuperable diſficulties. 
When the ſixth ſeffion of the 
urteenth parliament of Great Bri- 
— an open war with 
*n 


fubduing 
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CHAPTER I. 


Berwations on the State of Public M fairs, previous to the Meeting of Parlia- 
3 A eech from the Throne. Zadreſſes and 


Amendments moved for in both Houſes, with the conſequent Debates. | 


the 2 had — 
upwards of four years, and ve 
_— efforts had been made 2 
duce them to their wonted ſubor- 
dination to the mother - oountry: 
but the powerful armaments which 
had been ſent againſt them had 
hitherto been attended with lit- 
tle effect, Though' the Americans 
muſt have been extremely haraſſed, 
and have encountered innumerable 
difficulties, dangers, and fatigues, 
in their arduous conteſt with the 
rent · ſtate, yet they diſcovered no 
inchnation to ſubmit again to her 
authority. The blood which had 
been ſpilt, the devaſtation of their 
country, which had marked the pro- 
greſs of the war, and the fires, that, 
perhaps, with more wantonneſs and 
ity than true wiſdom, had been 
kindled in ſome of their towns and 
villages, had ſo increaſed their ani- 
mofity, that they ſeemed reſolved, 
at all hazards, to maintain their in- 


dency. ä 
In Great Britain, the hopes of 
the Americans were con- 
fiderably abated ; but it was a mea 
B _ ture 


> 
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ſure which many concurrent cir- 
cumſtances, and eſpecially the in- 
terference of foreign enemies, had 
now rendered difficult to be haſti- 
ly relinquiſhed, even if ſuch had 
beeri the inclination of govern- 
ment. That it would have no ſuch 
inclination, unleſs it ſhould be im- 
pelled to it by the moſt abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, was apparent from the whole 
conduct of adminiſtration, The 
views of the miniſtry in this reſpect 
had been adopted by both houſes of 
parliament, and were favoured by 
a large, it not the larger part of 
the nation ; though, on the other 
hand, both the principles and po- 
licy of recovering the Americans by 
force. were reprobated by great num- 
bers, and had been ſtrongly oppoſed 
by men of the firſt eminence for 
political wiſdom and ability. At 
the time we are ſpeaking of, many 


even of thoſe who had been moſt 


averſe to the claims of the Colonies 
began to be weary of a war, the 
ſucceſs of which had been ſo little 
anſwerable to public expectation, 


which had involved us in hoſtilitics 


with France and Spain, and had 
added an enormous weight to the 
national burthens. In the courſe 
of this unhappy conteſt, the trade 
of Great 1 in * re- 
ſpects, greatly diminiſhed, the va- 
— — 4 fallen, the dif- 
ficulty of raiſing money upon pri- 
vate ſecurity rendered almoſt un- 
conquerable, the public debt ariſen 
to an amazing height, and taxes 
continually increaſing to a degree 
which preſſed hard upon every rank 
and order of men. 'The honour of 
the nation had likewiſe been ſome- 
what leſſened by the terrors of a 
threatened invaſion, and by the ap- 

arance, in the Britiſh, channel, of 
fach a formidable combined fleet of 
France and Spain, that an engage 
ment with it, on our part, if not 


abſolutely avoided, was at leaſt (a 
perhaps wiſely) far from being { 
licited. 
In this ſtate of public affairs, 
is not ſurpriſing that vaſt numbe 
of people ſhould be diſcontentel 
and that the oppoſition ſhould cot 
demn, in the ſtrongeſt terms, d 
conduct of a miniſtry, who had bee 
equally unfortunate in war and 
negociation, and whoſe meaſum 
had been productive of ſo may 
evils. * Still, however, the ſpirit d 
diſſatis faction was not Ser 
or ſo univerſal as might have ber 
expected. The principles on whic 
the Amerigan war was original 
founded, continued to be maintain 
ed by multitudes of all ranks ; an 
the want of ſucceſs in it was rathe 
imputed to the fault of particulz 
commanders, than to the nature 
the undertaking, in countries 
ſuch a diſtance, and amongſt a pet 
ple reſolved to maintain their tret 
dom. Neither had the commer 
of this kingdom ſuffered in the & 
gree that was to have been app 
hended. Our manufactures wen 
ſuppoſed to make their way to Am 
rica, though mdirectly, and es 
tainly not in any proportion to w 
had been the caſe heretofore ; u 
the diminution of them, where th 
demand for them was diminiſhet 
was rendered leſs ſenſible by lat 
numbers of workmen having e 
liſted in the army, or been engagt 
in the militia, It is ſaid, alſo, th 
the national trade in other reſpecb 
and efpecially to the northern at 
north-eaſtern parts of Europe, 
in a flouriſhing ſtate, The war u 
itſelf found employment for a gre 
multitude of people. The fortum 
which certain perſons obtained | 
it, together with the advantag 
that were held out to monied met 
in ſubſcribing to the public loat 
occaſioned a facility in raifing if 
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ies, which was extremely favour- 
ble to the meaſures of govern- 
dent, and leſſened the general dif- 
7 of the calamities and 


allgers of the nation. | 
ut whatever ſupineneſs there 
ight be in the inhabitants of 
vgland, the people of Ireland 
akened the government to 
dme attention to their com- 
aintss The Iriſh had long la- 
pured under conſiderable griev- 
ces, in conſequence of ſundry 
juſt and 3 No refper of 
he parliament o re n 

* Theſe reſtraints had 
jured Ireland, without benefiting 
dreat Britain, The Iriſh had been 
rohibited from manufaQuring their 
n wool, in order to favour the 
oollen manufactory of Great Bri- 
in: the conſequence of which 
as, that the Iriſh wool was ſmug- 
ed over into France, and the peo- 
le of that country were thereby en- 
led to rival us in our woollen ma- 
ufacture, and to deprive us of a 
grt of that trade. The embargo 
id on the exportation of proviſions 
om Ireland, had likewiſe been ex- 
emely prejudicial to that king- 
bm. The people of Ireland alſo 
boured under a variety of other 
ievances, which called aloud for 
dreſs; and the diſtreſſes of their 
danufacturers, as well as of thoſe 
f Great Britain, had been much 
dcreaſed by the conſequences of 
e American war. Some attempts 
ad been made for their relief in 
rliament, but without ſucceſs ; 
dr a partiality in favour of the 
ade of England had prevented 
aſtice from being done to Ireland. 
ut ſome incidents, which happen- 
d afterwards, at length operated 
rongly in favour of that kingdom. 
hen a large body of the king's 
oops had been withdrawn from 


HISTORY, 3 
_ in order to carry on the ope- 
ions of the American war, a con» 
ſiderable number of Iriſh gentlemen, 
farmers, traders, and other perſons, 
had armed, and formed themſelves 
into volunteer companies and aſſo- 
ciations, for the defence of Ireland 
againſt any foreign invaders. By 
degrees, theſe volunteer aſſociations 
became numerous and well. diſei- 
plined; and it was ſoon diſcovered, 
that they were inclined to maintain 
their rights at home, as well as to 
defend themſelves againſt forei 
enemies, When their armed 2 
ciations became numerous and for- 
midable, the Iriſh began to aſſume 
an higher tone than they had been 
before accuſtomed to; and as the 
remonſtrances of men armed are not 
the moſt likely to be ſlighted, the 
met with unuſual attention bot 
from their own parliament, and 
from that of Great Britain, The 
ill ſucceſs of violent and coercive 
meaſures againſt the American co- 
lonies might alſo, probably, lead ad- 
miniſtration to greater moderation 
in their treatment of Ireland. The 


* of England addreſſed the 


ing, on the 11th of May, 1779 
recommending to his majeſty's moſt 
ſerious confideration the diſtreſſed 
and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyal 
and well-deferving people of Ire. 
land, and defiring him to direct 
that there ſhould be prepared, and 
taid before parliament, ſuch parti- 
culars relative to the trade and ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, as ſhould enable the national 
wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures 
for 1 the common ſtrength, 
wealth, and commerce of his 
majeſty's ſubjects in both king · 
doms. To this addreſs his * 
replied, that he would give di- 
rections accordingly: and it was 
ſtrongly recommended by, the op- 
2 poſition, 


* 


%. 
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poſition, that the Britiſh parliament 
thould continue to fit ; and that or- 
ders ſhould be forthwith given for 
calling the parliament of Ireland, 
that their juſt complaints might be 
fully conſidered, and remedied with- 
out delay, But the motion for this 


| E was over- ruled: and the 


ngliſn parliament was prorogued. 
The — of Ireland _ — 
to think that they were trifled 
with, and great diſcontents prevail- 
ed throughout that kingdom. When 
the Iriſh parliament met, in Octo- 
ber, 1779, very warm debates en- 
ſued, and both houſes preſented ad- 
drefles to the king, in which they 
declared, that nothing but granting 
Ireland a free trade could fave it 
from ruin, It being afterwards ſuſ- 
pected by the people, that the 
members would not exert themſelves 
with vigour in promoting the inte- 
reſts of Ireland, a very daring and 
numerous mob aſſembled before the 
parliament-houſe in Dublin, crying 
out for a free trade, and a ſhort 
money- bill. They aſſaulted the 
members, and endeavoured to com- 
pel them to ſwear, that they would 
ſupport the intereſt of their country 
by voting for a ſhort money- bill; 
and they demoliſned the houſe of 
the attorney- general. The tumult 
at length ſubſided; and two Iriſh 
money - bills, for fix months only, 


were ſent over to England, where 


they paſſed the great ſeal, and were 
immediately returned. 

The ſixth ſeſſion of the fourteenth 
parliament of Great Britain began 
to be held at Weſtminſter, on 
Thurſday, the 2 5th day of Novem- 
ber, 1779. It was opened by a 
ſpeech from the throne, wherein 
his majeſty declared, that he had 
met the parliament at a time, when 
bimſelf, and the two houſes, were 


eglled upon by every principle of 


pointed; but Great Britain was fi 


ſider, what tarther benefits and a6 


duty, and every conſideration of uf 
tereſt, to exert their united effon 
in the ſupport and defence of thy 
country, attacked by an unjuſt x 
unprovoked war, and contendig 
with one of the moſt dangerous ca 
federacies that ever was forme 
againſt the crown and people 
— Britain, He obſerved, thy 
the deſigns and attempts of ther 
enemies to invade this kingdom ha 
been hitherto fruſtrated and. diſp 


— 
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menaced with formidable armameng 
and preparations. His majeſty, hoy 
ever, expreſied great 3 
the courage and ſpirit of the people; 
that they were well prepared to q 
poſe their enemies; and truſtee 
that the Britiſh fleets and armig 
would be able to protect their on 
country, to meet every attack, an 
to repel every inſult, He took n 
rice, that in the midſt of his car 
and ſolicitude for the ſafety an 
welfare of Great Britain, he ha 
not been inattentive to the ſtated 
his loyal and faithful kingdom & 
Ireland; and had, therefore, u 
conſequence of the addrefles pre 
ſented to him in the preceding {e 
fion, ordered ſuch papers to be « 
lected and laid before the parl 
ment, as might aſſiſt their delibens 
tions in the affairs of Ireland; an 
he recommended it to them to cov 


— 


vantages might be extended to th 
kingdom. Nuch concern was et 
preſſed, that the naval and mils 
tary eſtabliſhments, and the nec 
ſary operations of che enſuing yeah 
ſhould inevitably be attended wit 
ſuch great expences ; his majelh 
relied, however, on the wiſdom an 
public ſpirit of the commons for i 
requiſite ſupplies; he teſtified bl 
entire approbation of the good cov 
duct and diſcipline of the miltuj 
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an declared, that he was firmly 
ſolved to proſecute the war with 
zour, and to make every exertion, 
order to compel the enemy to 
ten to equitable terms of peace 
d accommodation. 

The motion for an addreſs to the 
g on this ſpeech, was made in 
e houſe of peers by the earl of 
heſterfield, who entered into a 
negyrical analyſis of the ſeveral 
rts of it. He beſtowed high en- 
miums on his majeſty's benevo- 
t attention to the intereſts of his 
ople; and particularly inſtanced 
e paternal regard which he had 
idenced for the welfare of Ireland. 
e ſaid, be made no doubt, but 
at country would receive every 
dulgence which its deſerts, and 
e wiſdom of his majeſty's coun- 
Is, might think ſafe or expedient ; 
ch a ſpecies of relief, as would ſe- 
Ire it the unanimous ſupport of 
s ſubjects of both kingdoms, be- 
uſe founded in mutual benefit and 
vantage. He concluded, after 
ing notice of the dangerous 
hemes which appeared to be form- 
g by foreign powers againſt this 
ngdom, with preſſing unanimity 
| every fide of the houſe, as the 
bly poſſible means of averting the 
ngers and evils with which the 
tion was ſurrounded, 

The motion for an addreſs was 
onded by lord Grantham ;3 who 
ſerved, that he had been for 
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y, and therefore could not pre- 
nd to determine, or give decided 
dinions on the various and ſucceſ- 
e cauſes which had led the king- 
n inco its preſent deplorable f 
| ation. This, however, he could 
*, that when he went abroad, it 
as the very reverſe of what he 
und it on his return, When he 
It England, it was feared and re- 


any years abſent from this coun- 
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ſpected abroad; every part of the 


empire and its dependencies were in 
a ſtate of tranquility ; the Houſe of 
Bourbon had been humbled, and 
the family - compact oftenfibly diſ- 
ſolved; or at leaſt the powers en- 
gaged in it had been rendered in- 
capable of effectuating their pur- 
poſes. But the caſe was now far 
otherwiſe : the family- compact was 
in its full vigour ; and the object of 
it was the diſmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire, which included in it 
the overthrow, the annihilation of 
our naval power, His lordſhip com- 


plained much of the perfidy of the 


court of Spain; and urged the ne- 


ceſſity of making the moſt ſpirited 
mer Reg againſt the Houſe of Bour- 

n. i 

The addreſs, according to the 
uſual cuſtom in theſe compoſitions, 
was a mere echo of the royal ſpeech. 
It was ſtrongly oppoſed by the mar- 
quis of Rockingham ; who obſerv- 
ed, that the firſt paragraph in the 
addreſs — the bleſſings of 
his majeſty's government; but, his 
lordſhip aſked, was that recogni- 
tion founded in truth? Was it not 
an inſult to that houſe, when ap- 
plied to his majeſty's miniſters? Was 
there a noble lord in that houſe, of 
any deſcription, who could lay his 
hand on his heart, and fairly con- 
gratulate his majeſty on the b _— 
enjoyed under his government? It 
was impoſſible : no bias, no preſu- 
dice, no temptation, could fo far 


_ confound truth and reaſon with their 


oppoſites, as to convert the very 
cauſe of our misfortunes into bleft- 
ings. A vote might be procured, , 
expreſſive of ſuch an approbation ; 
but even a vote could go no farther: 
it could. not cloſe up the eyes of 
mankind, who would on ſuch occa- 
ſions as theſe ſee things as they 
were, not as they were repreſented 
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by the very perſons whoſe power, 
and perhaps perſonal preſervation, 
depended upon ſuch a groſs ſpecies 
of deluſion and impoſition. His 
lordſhip took an abſtract view of his 
majeſtyꝭs reign, by ſnewing the proſ- 


; perity, the dignity, tho tenſive- 


neſs of the empire, on e ceſſion 
to the throne, wand conicalting it 
with the milerv, the diſtreſies, the 
degradation, and the preſent dimi- 
nution of the Britiſh dominions, 
This fatal chain of ruin and deſtrue- 
tion to every part of the empire, he 
ſaid, he had early foreſeen in the 

reſent reign. The flag of preroga- 
<3 had — hoiſted fa Gn 
years before; and the intentions of 
the miniſtry were evidently to carry 
this enſign of their authority into 
every part of his majetty's domi- 


nions. After pointing out the miſ- 


conduct of the adminiſtration in a 


variety of inſtances, he moved an 


amendment of the addreſs to the fol- 
lowing purport : ** To beſeech his 
majeſty to reflect upon the extent of 
territory, the power, the opulence, 
the reputation abroad, and the con- 
cord at home, which diſtinguiſhed 
the opening of his majeſty's reign, 


and marked it as the moſt ſplendid 


and happy period in the hiſtory of 
this nation; and to turn his eyes on 
the endangercd, impoveriſhed, en- 
feebled, diſtracted, and even diſ- 
membered ſtate of the whole, after 
all the grants of ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments, liberal to profuſion, and 
truſting to the very utmoſt extent 
of national confidence. His majeſty 
will naturally expect to receive the 
honeſt opinion of a faithful and af- 
fectionate parliament, who would 
betray his majeſty, and their coun- 
try, if they did not diſtinctly ſtate 
to his majeſty, that if any thing 
can prevent the conſummation of 
public ruin, it can be only new 
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councils and new counſellors, wit 
out farther loſs of time: a reg 
change, from a fincere conviction d 
aſt errors, and not a mere pul 
iation, which muſt prove fruit 
leſs.” 

This ſpirited amendment u. 
zealouſly defended by the minoriy 
lords; but as vehemently oppolet 
by thoſe on the fide of adminiſtn, 
tion, It was remarkable, that the 
young lord Lyttelton, though k 
held a poſt under the governmen, 
arraigned the preſent meaſures vii 
great ſeverity. Unanimity had ben 
{trongly recommended by the coun 
party: upon which bis lordſhip faid 
that miniſters talked of the neceſii 
of being united, in the very ms 
ment that their own conduct was a 
example of the maſt jarring cou 
cils, and the moſt divided opinions 
He had ever conceived that deciſia 
was the toundation, the ſolid bali 
of unanimity : but could the preſen 
miniſtry ſay, that their government 
was deciſive? What was their ge 
vernment ? Who could define ther 
ſyſtem ? Who would be hardy enoug 
to ſay, that they had any ſettled 
plan? Their conduct was ſo change 
able, and ſo cameleon-like, that u 
man could fix upon its colour, E 
tal experience had ſhewn the futilij 
of their late policy: America flare 
them in the face; it ſhewed the fol 
of miniſters in a raſh, a ridiculous 
an extravagant, a mad war, 1 
which it was evident ſucceſs was ut: 
attainable; and which, inſtead « 
being governed by a wiſe, regula, 
and well digeſted plan, like thel 
whole conduct, was merely a chat 
of expedients, a repetition of i- 
ſtances of governing and dividing 
of that wretched, that abominadi 
policy, the divide et impera { Hi 
lordſhip alſo repreſented the con 
duct of adminiſtration reſpecting 11 


d as extremely weak and indeci- 
e; and ſtated the affairs of that 

ngdom to be in a very _— 
ation. He obſerved, that he ha 


fore, and that there were then 
re large bodies of armed men, 
en armed under aſſociations, not 
the pay of government, not even 
ognized by government, to the 
nount of 42, 00; of which my 
, ooo were as well trained and dit- 
plined as our militia, after they 
d been embodied a twelvemonth. 
heſe aſſociations conſiſted of the 
higs of Ireland, who had been 
iginally armed for the defence of 
eir country againſt foreign foes, 


t had ſince declared, that they 


turned againſt domeſtic enemies, 
hey were men who execrated deſ- 
dtiſm, who conſidered paſſive obe- 
ence, and non-reſiſtance, as a 
aviſh doctrine enforced only by : 
nts, and to which none would ſub- 
it but beings loſt to every ſenſe of 
anly feeling, and unworthy to en- 
y the bleſſings of freedom. They 
re reſolved to have their griev- 
ces redreſſed; and the only way 
y which the confidence of Ireland 
as to be regained, was by granting 
r a free trade, unloading her pen- 
on- liſt, and lightening her burden, 
ut theſe advantages the Iriſh ex- 
ed only from a Whig admini- 
ration; and they conſidered the 
ſent ſyſtem of meaſures as ex- 
emely hoſtile to their wiſhes. 
It was maintained, on the other 
de, that the account which had 
en given of the ſtate of affairs in 
eland was much exaggerated ; that 
e people of Ireland were not onl 
dyal, but affectionate; and that it 
as as abhorrent to their principles, 
8 it was alien to their hearts and in- 
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en in Ireland but a few weeks. 


ould alſo hold their arms ready to 


clinations, to employ thoſe arms 
which were put into their hands for 
their ſafety, protection, and ſelf- 
defence, in endeavouring to diſſolve 
the ancient and conſtitutional con- 
neftion, by which both kingdoms 
were knit together. It was ad- 
mitted, that the Iriſh deſerved every 
attention and indulgence that could 
poſſibly be ſhewn them ; and it was 
declared to be the deſign of admini- 
{tration to redreſs their grievances, 
But as to the amendment moved for 
by the marquis of Rockingham, it 
was aſſerted to be an invective againſt 
the government. His majeſty had 
made a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he had called upon his par- 
liament for their ſupport and aſſiſt- 
ance, at a time when the country 
was threatened with invaſion by the 
moſt powerful confederacy that ever 
conſpired to attack Great Britain 
and would their lordſhips, it was 
aſked, give the enemies of Great 
Britain freſh reaſon for renewing 
their hoſtile efforts, by leading them 
to imagine; that the king and his 
parhament were not cordial to each 
other, and that we were in a ſtate of 
diſtraction at home; and therefore, 
that any attempts againſt us would 
be attended with the greater proba- 
bility of ſucceſs ? On the contrary, 
if they were influenced by a due re- 
gard to the intereſts of their coun- 
try, they would join unanimouſl 
in a loyal addreſs to his majeſty, aſ- 
ſuring him of their readineſs to give 
him the fulleſt ſupport. | 
In the courſe of the debate, the 
earl of Shelburne entered into a view 
of the ſtate of the nation, reſpecting 
its internal condition, and the future 
proſpects which preſented them- 
ſelves. He arraigned the conduct of 
the miniltry in very pointed terms: 
he ſhewed how much they had 
B 4 neglected 
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fully inattentive they had been to 
the iſland of Jamaica; he touched 
upon the loſs of Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent's, and Grenada, which bore, 
he ſaid, every appearance of trea- 
chery, as well as folly and neglect ; 
and his, lordſhip concurred in the 
amendment propoſed by the noble 


marquis. 


The duke of Richmond repre- 
ſented in very ſtrong terms the 
ruinous ſituation to which the na- 
tion was reduced, and arraigned 
the conduct of the adminiſtra- 
tion in general, and in particu- 
lar of the firit Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and lord Amherſt, com- 


mander in chief of the forces, He 


expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that the 
earl of Sandwich was not aſhamed 
to continue in office, when, every 
day's experience afforded freSroofs 
of his total unfitneſs for that impor- 
tant ſtation ; and when ſuch men as 
a Keppel, a Howe, a Harland, a 


Pigot, and a Barrington, were de- 


termined never to ſerve under him; 
by which means the nation was de- 
prived, in a time of the greateſt 
danger, of its beſt ſupport and 
ſureſt protection. He complained 
of the little attention that had been 
paid to the ſecurity of Plymouth, 
and that no proper meaſures had 
been adopted for the defence of that 
important place. 'The earl of Sand- 
wich and lord Amherſt both endea- 
voured to vindicate themſelves; and 
the lord Chancellor oppoſed the 
amendment propoſed by the marquis 
of Rockinghym with great ingenuity 
and ſubtilty of argument, Lord Cam- 
den urged the neceſſity of adopting 
new meaſures, and _ removing the 

reſent miniſters : he entered largely 
Intothe affairs of Ireland, and the con- 
duct of adminiltration reſpecting that 


* 
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neglected Ireland, and how ſhame - 


kingdom: he alſo gave 2 com 
dious hiſtory of the whole of thy 
American war, and the various mes 
ſures which in that and the othe 
houſe of parliament had given i 
birth and maturity, which hai 
brought France into the quarre, 
and finally given exiſtence to the 
formidable conſpiracy that non 
ſubſiſted againſt Great Britain. Af. 
ter placing the miſconduct of adm, 
niſtration in a ſtrong point of vie, 
he concluded, that the men who 
had acted in the manner he had 
ftated, were no longer worthy of 
the favour and protection of their 
ſovereign, or the confidence of the 
people. . 

The earl of Mansfield obſerved, 
that the two leading facts ſtated in 
themarquisof Rockingham's amend- 
ment were theſe : that his majeſty, 
on his acceſſion, found the nation u 
a ſtate of the higheſt apparent prof, 
perity; and that, notwithſtandin 
this, it was now reduced to a mol 
dangerous and calamitous fituation, 
Theſe facts, his lordſhip ſaid, were 
moſt certainly true; no man could 
pretend to controvert them ; but, in 
his opinion, the deduction from theſe 
premiſes did not at all follow. Fox 
things might continue to grow worſe, 
and yet the public w— not 
be juſtly imputable to the miniſters; 
not that he pretended to decide. one 
way or the other; but it ſtruck him, 
upon a tranſient view, that the 
whole of our diſtreſſes could not 
juſly be laid at the door of any ſet 
of miniſters, or any particular. de- 
ſcription of men, It was not the 
preſent miniſters who had firſt agi- 
tated the queſtion about exerciſing 
the legiſlative rights of. this country 
over America. They had neither 
paſſed the ſtamp-aft, nor repealed 
it; they had not laid on the Ame-- 
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m duties; and whatever the 
aſures were, or bad, wiſe 
unwiſe, they had only followed 
what had been before chalked 
t for them, Whether it was good 
licy to purſue thoſe meaſures, or 
ether they had been purſued in a 
aner the beſt calculated to obtain 
object, was a matter of diſtinct 
pfideration: but be that as it 
ght, it was by no means fair, his 
aſhip ſaid, to make a particular 
plication of a propoſition, which 
applicable to thoſe who had for- 
erly been in adminiſtration, as 
ll as to the preſent miniſtry, 


ierica had been concurred in by 
blemen now in the oppoſition: 
he could not, he ſaid, in juſtice, 
te for the amendment propoſed, 
lich went to the cenſure of a par- 
ular ſet of men, for purſuing a 
e of public conduct not deviſed by 
mſcives in point of principle, 
d which had no better ſupport 
in a conſequence flowing from a 
tem, in which they could only be 
ticipants. He concluded with 
ommending a coalition of parties, 
the beſt meaſure which could be 
bpted for the ſalvation of the 
gdom in its preſent fituation, 
er a debate of very unuſual 
gth, the houſe divided upon the 
rquis of Rockingham's amend- 
nt; for the amendment 41, 
inſt it 82; and the original 
ſtion being put on the addreſs, 
as agreed to without a diviſion. 
n the houſe of commons the mo- 
n for an addreſs was made by lord 
iſham, and ſeconded by lord 
ker, But an amendment exactl 
lar to that propoſed in the houſ: 
lords was moved for b 
in Cavendiſh, and Saal by 
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me of the meaſures reſpecting 


lord. 
David Hartley, The members 
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in oppoſition arraigned, in 

22 the — of admt- 
niſtration ; and maintained, that the 
removal of the perſons now in power 
from their offices, was the only 
means of delivering the nation from 
that ruin with which it was threa- 
tened, It was lamented, that the 
fleet of Great Britain had been ſeen 
flying from the enemy, and aban- 
doning a naked coaſt to their inſults ;. 
that Sir Charles Hardy had been 
compelled, by the inferiority of his 
fleet, to ſhun the enemy, and ſuffer 
them to diſplay their triumphant 
flag in the Britiſh Channel; while 


Plymouth; the great naval key of 


the kingdom, and the ſecond naval 
arſenal, was left without defence to 
the mercy of our enemies. In the 
Weſt Indies, it was alſo ſaid, our 
ſituation was truly deplorable : Do- 
minica was captured, St. Vincent's 
wreſted from us, and Grenada once 
more reduced to the obedience of, 
France. In the Mediterranean our 
trade was annihilated, Gibraltar was 
beſieged, and we had not been able 
hitherto to ſend it the leaſt, relief: 
and the proſpect America would pre- 
ſent, it brought. forward, was ſo 
gloomy, that the miniſtry had cau- 
tiouſly drawn a veil over it, to keep 
it from the public eye. To increaſe 
our misfortunes, it was farther re- 
marked, we appeared to be deſtitute 
of any ally. Under former admi- 
niſtrations continental connexions 


had been judged neceſſary; but at 


preſent they were exploded: for aa 
we affected to diſregard the conti - 

nent, and our former friends there, 

the continent had learned, by ex- 

ample, to diſregard us. There was 

no alliance, no combination, nor in- 

terference in our favour, either on 

lucrative or generous motives. N 

whole power of the houſe of _— 


* 
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neglected Ireland, and how ſhame - 


fully inattentive they had been to 
the iſland of Jamaica; he touched 
upon the loſs of Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent's, and Grenada, which bore, 


he ſaid, every appearance of trea- 


chery, as well as folly and neglect ; 
and his, lordſhip concurred in the 
amendment propoſed by the noble 


marquis. 


The duke of Richmond repre- 
ſented in very ſtrong terms the 
ruinous ſituation to which the na- 
tion was reduced, and arraigned 
the conduct of the adminiſtra- 
tion in general, and in particu- 
lar of the firſt Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and lord Amherſt, com- 


mander in chief of the forces. He 


expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that the 
earl of Sandwich was not aſhamed 


to continue in office, when every 
day's experience afforded freſh proofs 


of his total unfitneſs for that impor- 
tant ſtation ; and when ſuch-men as 
a Keppel, a Howe, a Harland, a 


Pigot, and a Barrington, were de- 


termined never to ſerve under him; 


by which means the nation was de- 


prived, in a time of the greateſt 
danger, of its beſt ſupport and 
ſureſt protection. He complained 


of the little attention that had been 


paid to the ſecurity. of Plymouth, 
and that no proper meaſures had 
been adopted — the defence of that 
important place. The earl of Sand- 
wich and lord Amberſt both endea- 
voured to vindicate themſelves; and 
the lord Chancellor oppoſed the 
amendment propoſed by the marquis 
of Rockingham with great ingenuity 
and ſubtilty of argument. Lord Cam- 
den urged the neceſſity of adopting 
new meaſures, and of removing the 

reſent miniſters : he entered largely 
intothe affairs of Ireland, and the con- 
duct of adminiſtration reſpecting that 
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kingdom: he alſo gave 2 co 
dious hiſtory of the whole of thy 
American war, and the various mes. 
ſures which in that and the othe 
houſe of parliament had given i 
birth and maturity, which hal 
brought France into the quarrel, 
and finally given exiſtence to the 
formidable conſpiracy that noy 
ſubſiſted againſt Great Britain, Af. 
ter placing the miſconduct of adn 
niſtration in a ſtrong point of view, 
he concluded, that the men who 
had acted in the manner he had 
ftated, were no longer worthy of 
the favour and protection of their 
ſovereign, or the confidence of the 
ople. a 
The earl of Mansfield obſerved, 
that the two leading facts ſtated in 
the marquis of Rockingham's amend- 
ment were theſe: that his majeſty, 
on his acceſſion, found the nation in 
a ſtate of the higheſt apparent prof: 
perity ; and that, notwithſtandin 
this, it was now reduced to a mol 
dangerous and calamitous fituation, 
Theſe facts, his lordſhip ſaid, were 
moſt certainly true; no man could 
pretend to controvert them ; but, in 
his opinion, the deduction from theſe 
premiſes did not at all follow. For 
things might continue to grow worle, 
and yet the public misfortunes not 
be juſtly imputable to the miniſters; 
not that he pretended to decide one. 
way or the other ; but it ſtruck him, 
upon a tranſient view, that the 
whole of our diſtreſſes could not 
july be laid at the door of any ſet 
of miniſters, or any particular de- 
ſcription of men, It was not the 
prefent miniſters who had firſt agi- 
tated the queſtion about exerciſing 
the legiſlative rights of. this country 
over America. They had neither 
paſſed the ſtamp· act, nor repealed 
it; they had not laid on the Ame-- 
| rican 


m duties; and whatever the 
aſures were, or bad, wiſe 
unwiſe, they had only followed 
what had been before chalked 
t for them, Whether it was good 
licy to purſue thoſe meaſures, or 
ether they had been purſued in a 
inner the beſt calculated to obtain 


pfideration: but be that as it 
ght, it was by no means fair, his 
dſhip ſaid, to make a particular 
plication of a propoſition, which 
s applicable to thoſe who had for- 
rly been in adminiſtration, as 
11 as to the preſent miniſtry, 
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erica had been concurred in by 
blemen now in the oppoſition ; 
d he could not, he ſaid, in juſtice, 
te for the amendment propoſed, 
ich went to the cenſure of a par- 
ular ſet of men, for purſuing a 
ce of public conduct not deviſed by 
mſclves in point of principle, 
d which had 1 no better ſupport 
an a conſequence flowing from a 
em, in which they could only be 
rticipants. He concluded with 
ommending a coalition of parties, 
the beſt meaſure which could be 
ppted for the ſalvation of the 
gdom in its preſent fituation. 
ter a debate of very unuſual 
gth, the houſe divided upon the 
quis of Rockingham's amend- 
nt; for the amendment 41, 
jinſt it 82; and the original 
eſtion being put on the addreſs, 
was agreed to without a diviſion. 
In the houſe of commons the mo- 
n for an addreſs was made by lord 
witham, and ſeconded by lord 
ker, But an amendment exa&l 
lar to that propoſed in the houſe 
lords was moved for b 

n Cavendiſh, and ſecond. 
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ed by 


> object, was a matter of diſtinct 


me of the meaſures reſpecting 


lord. 
David Hartley, The members 
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in oppoſition arraigned, in 
2 the conduct of admi- 
niſtration ; and maintained, that the 
removal of the perſons now in power 
from their offices, was the only 
means of delivering the nation from 
that ruin with which it was threa- 
tened, It was lamented, that the 
fleet of Great Britain had been ſeen 
flying from the enemy, and aban- 
doning a naked coaſt to their inſults; 
that Sir Charles Hardy had been 
compelled, by the inferiority of his 
fleet, to ſhun the enemy, and ſuffer 
them to diſplay their triumphant 
flag in the Britiſh Channel; while 
Plymouth; the great naval key of 
the kingdom, and the ſecond naval 
arſenal, was left without defence to 
the mercy of our enemies. In the 
Weſt Indies, it was alſo ſaid, our 
ſituation was truly deplorable ; Do- 
minica was captured, St, Vincent's 
wreſted from us, and Grenada once 
more reduced to the obedience of. 
France, In the Mediterranean our 
trade was annihilated, Gibraltar was 
beſieged, and we had not been able 
hitherto to ſend it the leaſt relief: 
and the prof pect America would pre- 
ſent, it brought. forward, was ſo 
gloomy, that the minillry had cau- 
tiouſly drawn a veil over it, to keep 
it from the public eye. To increaſe 
our misfortunes, it was farther re- 
marked, we appeared to be deſtitute, 
of any ally. Under former admi- 
niſtrations continental connexions 
had been judged neceſſary; but at 
preſent they were exploded: for aa 
we affected to diſregard the conti - 
nent, and our former friends there, 
the continent had learned, by ex- 
ample, to diſregard us. There was 
no alliance, no combination, nor in- 
terference in favour, either on . 
lucrative or generous motives. The , 
whole 'power of the houſe of _ 
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10 ä ES RITES HAND 
bon was collected, and directed 


againſt us. In former wars, we had 
allies, who compelled France to di- 
vide her power, and ſend great part 


of her forces, the very flower of her 


troops, and the main ſtrength of 
her kingdom, to the banks of the 
Rhine, the Weſer, and the Da- 
nube; but the preſent wiſe mini- 
ſters, acting in their new ſyſtem, 
had deprived us of that reſource, 
which had never failed ſince the re- 
volution to baffle and defeat our ene- 
mies. Much complaint was alſo 
made of the management of the 
army. Enormous ſums, it was ſaid, 
had been voted for it, and expend- 
ed without the leaſt appearance of 
economy ; and, inſtead of detach - 
ing part of it to act with vigour 


againſt the enemy, the whole enor- 


mous machine was kept idle and in- 
active at home. The modelling of 
the army was as ſcandalous as it was 
unjuſt. The experienced veteran 
was obliged to make way for the raw 
ſubaltern, who had more friends or 
fortune, than merit or claim from 
long ſervice, to recommend him. 
Thus murmurings, jealouſies, and 
grievances were created, among thoſe 
who were fighting the battles of 
their country, and undergoing all 
the fatigues and perils of war; and 
who certainly ought not to have 
their attention diverted from their 
duty, by the ill-treatment of men 
in power. 

t was alſo remarked, that, of late 
years, a moſt dangerous doctrine had 
gone _— and 7 rs a ſe- 

ulouſly propagat the followers 
of — 2 — perhaps by 
ſome of its members; namely, 
<< that the king was his own mini- 
ſter, his own admiral in chief, his 
own general, his own ſecretary, his 
own preſident of the council, his 


reſponſible for every thing tranſad 


own financier,” Thus his majet 
was made the ſhield behind whit 
knavery, ſervility, and every ff 
eies of native folly, treachery, a 
villany, might | 6 themſely 
from puniſhment, If a firſt lord a 
the admitalty, or of the treaſun 
or any other miniſter, was blame 
he would fay, ** I but obey the a 
ders of my ſovereign, he is his 6 
miniſter, and in him are concenter 
all the wiſdom, ſkill, and exper 
ence, of his humble ſubſtitute, auf 
all thoſe who act in ſubordinate þ 
tuations.“ This doctrine, by whid 
the reſponſibility of the ſervants; 
transferred to the perſonal and pe 
litical character of the maſter, d 
rectly tended to overthrow the con 
ſtitution, and ought to be checke 
or inſtantly. centured, in the mol 
poſitive terms, 

The ſecretary at war obſerve 
that it was not the language of ay 
of the miniſters, either within thi 
houie, or out of it, that the king 
was his own miniſter, and therefor 
they were not reſponfible for tha 
conduct, With retpect to his om 
department, he diſclaimed in th 
moſt unreſerved and unequivod 
terms any ſuch idea; and declam 
that he looked upon himſelf to |t 


ed in his office, ſo far as the ſan 
was really within his controul, 
The adminiſtration was defend 
with great ability by lord North, 
who maintained that the ſuperiont 
of the enemy, at the preſent eri 
was not imputable to the minilty, 
or the reſult of their inattention « 
miſconduct, but proceeded ft 
other cauſes, For when the wh 
houſe of Bourbon was ſuffered-t 
collect this force unmoleſted, or u 
diſturbed, and to bring it to be 
upon this country, it was ire 
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Great Britain to prevent them 
m outnumbering us in ſhips ; and 
, notwithſtanding their great ſu- 
jority, if the hiſtory of the late 

ign was examined into, it 
zuld be found that diſgrace was 
irs, not ours. They had fitted 
t a formidable armament, and 
d ventured to appear on our 
aſts; they had talked big, and 
eatened much; but they had 
ne nothing, and retired. Their 
menſe armaments paraded, and 
raded to no r and their 
lions were ſpent in vaip, His 
dſhip obſerved, that conſiderable 
plauſe was due both to admini- 
ation, and the commander of the 
ſtern ſquadron, in the protection 
at had been gon to our trade, 
pugh this had not been acknow- 
Iged by the gentlemen in the op- 
fition; who ought to have been 
genuous enough to confeſs, that 
th thirty-ſeven or forty ſail of the 


d keepin continual motion, a fleet 
ſixty- ſix, required more than 
mmon abilities; and was moſt ſa- 
ary in its effects, as it kept toge- 
er an immenſe armament, which, 
ſent upon different ſervices, and di- 
ted to ſpecific ſervices in the weſ- 
n world, or elſewhere, would 
bably have deſtroyed our trade 
d commerce, and deprived us of 
e of our moſt valuable poſſeſ- 
ns. For this ſignal ſervice, the 
miral, Sir Charles Hardy, de- 
ved no leſs the admiration, than 
> applauſe of his countrymen. 
d decline an engagement, when 
knew a reinforcement was juſt 
dy to join him, and when the 
emy was ſo much ſuperior in point 
number, was the effect of pru- 
nce and eminent ſkill in his pro- 
ion; to have accepted a chal- 
gey would have been the extreme 


e, to amuſe, fix the attention, 
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of raſh valour. To draw the enemy 
up the Channel, where our fleet 
might have engaged with leſs diſad - 
vantage, was a meaſure which pru- 
dence ſuggeſted, and which ſuperior 
judgment alone could have execut- 
ed. But the enemy did not think 
proper to come to an action up the 
Channel, or venture far eaſtward : 
and had Sir Charles Hardy known 
then, as well as he did afterwards, 
the internal ſtate of their fleet, he 
would have wiſhed and earneſtly 
ſought an engagement; which, there 
was every reaſon to apprehend, 
would have terminated in a manner 
very honourable for Great Britain, 
His lordſhip added, that we were 
certainly now in a much better poſ- 
ture of defence, than when Spain 
declared againſt us. Our fleet was 
much more numerous, and the 
next ſpring would be ſtill more ſo; 
and our ſhips were admirably equip- 
ped, manned, and officered : ſo that 
there were ſtrong hopes of a brilli- 
ant campaign the next ſpring. As 
to Plymouth, care had been taken 
to reinforce the garriſon with two 
additional regiments; and if more 
were not ſent, it was becauſe govern» 
ment was ſatisfied, that Monſ, D'Or. 
villiers, the French admiral, did not 
intend a debarkation at the time: 
he only meant to cover it, and oc- 
cupy that part of the Channel, 
while the tranſports with the t 
were landing on ſome other part of 
the coaſt. Had it happened other» 
wiſe, Plymouth — 4 have been 
eaſily reinforced: and ſince the ap- 
pearance of the enemy off that place, 
every precaution had been taken, 
that was neceſlary to put it into a 
ſtate, which now enabled it to bid 
defiance to the united efforts of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, Our ſituation, 
his lordſhip ſaid, was much more 
ſecure and reſpectable, than it was 
Sh” 


It 


* 
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at the ſame time the preceding 
year ; our fleet was much ſtronger, 
and likely to be conſiderably aug- 
mented, in the courſe of the win- 
ter, and commencement of the 


ſpring ; and, in ſhort, we were ſo 


well equipped, that no power in 
Europe need heſitate, or be afraid, 
to make a common cauſe with us. 
With reſpect to Ireland, it was in- 
tended to pay a proper attention to 
the grievances under which it la- 
boured, and to afford it all the aſ- 
ſiſtance aud relief which were con- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt of both king - 
doms. As to foreign alliances, the 
failure of theſe did not ariſe from 
any fault of adminiſtration; it was 
not occaſioned by their diſlike of 
continental connexions, but from 
the prevailing politics of other 
powers. Alliances had been ſought 
tor by his majeſty's miniſters, but 
they had not been obtained; be- 
cauſe foreign nations had hitherto 
declined taking any part in the af- 
fairs of Great Britain, in which 
they ſuppoſed themſelves to be lit- 
tle concerned. 

His lordſhip acknowledged, that 
the amendment propoſed by the no- 
ble lord contained no language that 
was unparliamentary. It was the 
duty of. parliament to cauſe mini- 
ſters to be removed; but juſlice re- 
quired, that proof ſhould firſt be 
made of their delinquency. To 
remove the ſervants of the crown, 
without aſſigning any cauſe for it, 


or attributing to them without a 


trial, what on trial would be found 
not imputable to them, would be 
unjuſt: and unprecedented. His 


lordſhip obſerved, that he had been 
aſked what he would do when he 
ſhould find himſelf deſerted by his 
friends in parliament? To that 
queſtion, he ſaid, he was prepared 
to give a ready anſwer; in ſuch a 
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caſe he ſhould inſtantly retire : 
whenever the majority of the Hoi 
of Commons ſhould diſapprove of 
miniſter's conduct, he muſt gi 
way. Like a torrent, their diſy 
probation muſt, and ought, to ſiwes 
miniſters before it. For, 0. 
forbid, exclaimed his lordſhip, ü 
there ſhould be a voice in the; 
tion, ſtronger, louder, more þ 
remptory or deciſive, than that | 
parhament, Whenever my account 
ing day ſhall come, and that di 
muſt come, I ſhall meet it witha 
fear, There are laws for the pn 
tection of innocence ; and if my x 
cuſers are not enemies to law, 1 
ſafe.” Tr 

The miniſtry were alſo zealouf 
defended by the attorney- genen 
Mr. Wedderburn, by the Lord Al 
vocate of Scotland, by Mr. Jenki 
ſon, and Mr, Adam. On the id 
of oppoſition Mr. Thomas Tom 
ſend, Mr, Burke, Lord John 
vendiſh, and Mr. Temple Luttre 


were conſpicuous. Mr. Chark 
Fox alſo greatly diſtinguiſhed bin 
ſelf in this debate. He obſerva 


that he had ſeen very early, in ti 
preſent reign, the plan of goven 
ment which had been laid dowt 
and fince invariably purſued | 
every department. It was not tk 
mere rumour of the ſtreets, that tit 
king was his own miniſter: the fats 
truth was evident, and had mad 
itſelf viſible in every circumſſand 
of the war carried on againſt An 
rica and the Weſt Indies. The 
not the leaſt intelligence in d 

eſt Indies perceptible between i 
king's officers in the moſt kindr 
departments. Had not all ſuch ul 
telligence been deſtroyed by an i 
viſible cabinet influence, could 
ever have happened, it was aſke 
that there ſhould be in one of 0 
lately captured iſlands one hunde 
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ffry pieces of ordnance, and only 
men to work them? Could 
re have been in one place cannon 
hout balls, and in another balls 
hout . cannon ? In ſhort, could 
re ignorance in miniſters produce 
itſelf ſo many com licated blun- 
s as were furniſhed by the laſt 
en years, to render the preſent 
an the moſt diſgraceful period in 
annals of this country? The'doc- 
e that the king was his own mini- 
, was now denied by the members 
dminiſtration; but it was propa- 
ed by their followers. It was a doc- 
e highly dangerous to the con- 
ution, as it tended to take re- 
ſibility from the ſhoulders of 
> miniſters, and place it on a 
ſonage, who, it was ſuppoſed, 
Id do no wrong, and who. could 
be called to account, How- 
r, he obſerved, that though, in 
eral, the evils of a reign are 
ibuted to the wicked counſels of 
abandoned miniſtry ; yet, when 
ſe evils reach to a certain height, 
iſters are forgotten, and the 
nce alone is puniſhed. Thus it 
with the royal houſe of Stuart : 
arles and his ſon James had both 
ked miniſters, to whom, no 
bt, the errors of their reigns 
ght to be chiefly aſcribed; and 
they themſelves were puniſhed, 
one by the loſs of life, the other 
his crown. This ſhould be a 
n to ſovereigns, and teach them 
check their miniſters, and not 
er themſelves to be blindly led 
them; as they themſelves may, 
the end, inſtead of their mini- 
s, bear the whole weight of the 
pple's indignation, here was 
he believed, in the whole hif- 
y of this country, a period that 
embled the 2 except the 
pn of the unfortunate Henry VI. 
tanuly, like that of his preſent 
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majeſty, did not claim the crown as 
their hereditary right; it was by 
revolutions they both obtained it. 
Henry was an amiable and pious 
rince; fo was his preſent majeſty. 
enry was the ſon of the moſt re- 
nowned monarch that ever ſat upon 
the Britiſh throne ; George was the 
grandſon of a hero. Henry loſt alt 
his father's conqueſts, and all his 
hereditary provinces in France: 
George has already feen the con- 
aeſts of his grandfather © wrefted 
om him in 'the Weſt Indies, and 
his hereditary provinces of America 
erected into an empire that dif- 
claimed all connexion; His maje 
had ſet out in life with the brighte 
2 that a young prince could 
ave deſired. He was poſſeſſed of 
immenſe dominions, and the warm; 
eſt affeCtions of his people, But how 
unhappily was the ſcene now re- 
verſed! His empire was diſmem- 


bered, his councils diſtracted, and 
his people's 


attachment to his per- 
ſon much leſſened, He ſaid, he 
only ſpoke within doors the lan- 
guage that was held without: the 
people were beginning to murmur, 
and their patience was not unlimit- 
ed. They would at laſt do them- 
ſelves juſtice ; there certainly would 
be iaſurrections; and though it was 
impoffible that the calamities that 
would attend them could be juſti- 
fied, or compenſated by any 
that could be obtained by them, yer 
they would certainly take place. 
Admiral Keppel — chat no 
ſuch protection had been given to 
our trade as was affirmed by the mi- 
niſtry ; and that if the enemy had 
not ſucceeded in their deſigns, their 
failure could not be attributed to 
the operations of our fleet. He 
faid, that two old ſhips, hardly fir 
for ſervice, were the p rein- 
forcement, to obtain which a Britiſh 
fleet 
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fleet was ordered to run from the 
enemy, offering. them battle on 
their own coaſts, He maintained, 
that the national flag had been diſ- 
raced, the courage of our ſeamen 
amped, and the profeſſional honour 
of our ofticers degraded ; and de- 
clared, that he ſhould vote for the 
removal of thoſe weak or- wicked 
counſellors, who had led us imper- 
ceptibly, and by degrees, to the 
preſent ſtate, of calamity, humilia- 
tion, and national diſtreſs. After 
a very long debate, the houſe di- 
vided ; for the amendment 134, 
againſt it 233. The debate was re- 
newed in the houſe on the following 
day, when the report from the com- 
mittee was brought up: but the 
addreſs was at length agreed to, 
and the houſe adjourned. 
Some obſervations, which fell 


from Mr. Fox, relative to | 
Adam, a Scotch gentleman, 
member for Gatton, in the de 
on the addreſs to his majeſly, 
caſioned a duel between thoſe 
2 Mr. Adam, who h 
ormerly voted with the oppofiti 
in that debate aſſigned ſundry n 
ſons for changing ſides, and vod 
with the miniſtry, which were 
diculed by Mr. Fox, in a train 
very poignant ſatire, Mr, Ad 
ſeemed much hurt by this atm 
and ſtill more with an account 
it which was publiſhed in the N 
apers ; and therefore called u 
Ir. Fox to contradict the accoy 
| Hg in the public prints: but 
ox refuſing to do this, a duel « 
ſued between him and Mr, Ada 
in which the former was wounds 
but not dangeroutly, 


a... 
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Debate in the Hotfe of Peers on the A fairs of Ireland, in conſequence of 
Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, Obſervations made in the Houſe of Cu 
mons, on granting a Supply for the Navy Eflimates. Attempt by Mr. Hi 
to bring about an Accommodation between Great Britain and Ameri 

evith the Declarations of Lord North on that Subject. Mr. Hartley's 
culations relative to the State of Finances, the accumulated and incred 


E xpences of the War, and the National Debt, 


HE affairs of Ireland were 

now become ſo ſerious, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary that the 
great council of the nation ſhould 
take them into immediate confide- 
ration. Accordingly, on the firſt 
of December, there was a long de- 
bate in the Houſe of Peers, relative 
to that kingdom, in conſequence of 
a motion of the earl of Shelburne, 
the deſign of which was to paſs a 
cenſure upon the miniſtry, for their 
negligence and inattention to the 
concerns of Ireland, That noble- 


N 


man introduced his motion by 
ſpeech, in which he obſerved, t 
in conſequence of the ſhameful nf 
let with which Ireland had be 
treated, that kingdom had in a mi 
ner diſclaimed any connexion 
Great Britain! ſhe had put hert 
into a condition of defence agi 
her _ enemies: opprefſled 
one tim by England, andat len 
reduced to a ſte of extreme 
lamity and diſtreſs, and percei 
that all proſpect of juſtice or rei 
was almoſt hopeleſs, and that 
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t periſh, or work out her own 
tion, ſhe had united as one man 
cue herſelf from that approach- 
deſtruction, which ſeemed to 
it\her. The people inſtantly 
ed themſelves, and the numbers 
ed ſoon increaſed to upwards of 
y thouſand men, and were daily 
menting. This moſt formidable 
y was not compoſed of mercena- 
„who had little or no intereſt 
the iſſue, but of the nobility, 
try, merchants, and reſpectable 
manry ; men able and —_ 
devote their time, and part © 
r property, to the defence of 
whole, and the protection and 
rity of their country. The go- 
ment had been abdicated, and 
people reſumed the powers velt- 
n it; and in ſo doing were fully 
oriſed by every principle of the 
tirution, and every motive of 
-preſervation : and whenever they 
Id again delegate this inherent 
er, they firmly and wiſely de- 
ined to have it ſo regulated, 
placed upon ſo — and liberal 
fis, that they ſhould not be li- 
to ſuffer under the ſame op- 
ions in time to come, nor feel 
fatal effects and complicated 
s of mal - adminiſtration, of ca- 
ity without hopes of redreſs, or 
ron-handed power without pro- 
hon, That theſe were the de- 
d and real ſentiments of the 
dle nation of Ireland, was mani- 
from a late addreſs of both 
ſes of the Iriſh parliament, in 
ch they had declared, that no- 
g but granting the kingdom a 
trade could ſave it from certain 
. His lordſhip obſerved, that 
otion had been made in the pre- 
ng ſeſſion of parliament, by the 
quis of Rockingham, which con- 
ed a recommendation for giving 
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f to Ireland, and an implied 


rg 
cenſure on minifters for negle- 
ing the immediate concerns of the 
ſiſler-kingdom, and the union 

proſperity of both nations: and 
though this motion was not agreed 
to, an addreſs of both houſes had 
paſſed unanimouſly, recommending 
to his majeſty's moſt ſerious con- 
fideration the diſtreſſed and impov- 
eriſhed ſtate of the loyal and well» 
deſerving people of Ireland ; and de- 
firing him to direct that there ſhould 
be prepared and laid before parlia- 
ment ſuch particulars relative to the 
trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as would en- 
able the national wiſdom to purſue 
effectual meaſures for promoting the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and com- 
merce, of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
both kingdoms. Notwithſtanding 
which, the miniſtry had ſtill ſhame- 
fully neglected to adopt any mea- 
ſures for affording relief to Ireland ; 
and this had led his lordſhip, he ob- 
ſerved, towards the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, to move that houſe 
to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, 
for continuing the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and convening the parliament 
of Ireland, that their united wiſ- 
dom might effect what adminiſtra- 
tion were incapable or unwilling 
even to attempt. This morion was 
rejected: but had proper meaſures 
been adopted when the marquis of 
Rockingham made his motion con- 
cerning the affairs of Ireland, that 
kingdom would probably have been, 
contented with little, in exßecta- 
tion of obtaining more at another 
opportunity, when it would have 
come with the appearance of gene- 
roſity and affection, and not as if 
extorted, when this country was 
labouring under a variety of diſ- 
treſſes and embarraſſments; whereas 
now, moſt probably, they would 
not be ſatisfied with any thing 3 
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deficiencies. 
uſe made of it, was a ſource of end- 
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of a trade totally free and independ- 
ent. After ſtating, in a variety of 
inſtances, the miſconduct, incapa- 
city, and ſhameful inattention of 
the miniſtry to the affairs of Ire- 
land, by which Great Britain was 
driven to the melancholy terms of 
ſubmitting to whatever [relandinight 
think proper to dictate, or to the 
loſs of Ireland, as well as America, 
his lordſhip proceeded to point out 
ſeveral exiſting grievances in that 
country, as well ariſing from its 
particular conſtitution, as interior 

vernment. He particularly men- 
tioned, as a grievance of the ſirſt 
magnitude, the power the crown 
was inveſted with, or which it ar- 
rogated to itſelf, of the diſpoſal of 
the hereditary revenue, which a- 
mounted to full two thirds of the 
whole monies raiſed upon the peo- 
ple. This could be diſpoſed of at 
the king's pleaſure, or its produce 
in part be anticipated by royal 
grants, called the king's letters. In 
conſequence of this, the miniſters 
were at all times at liberty to give 
penſions, and to create places ; and 
the ſalaries and ſums granted or an- 
nexed to them, being charged upon 
the hereditary revenue, it in tact 
amounted to a power to tax; be- 
cauſe if that revenue fell ſhort, 
other taxes muſt be laid on the peo- 
ple, and other burdens incurred, in 
order to make good theſe eventual 
This power, and the 


leſs miſchief to the people of Ire- 
land, and in its conſequences to the 
people of England; becauſe it al- 
forded to miniſters, on both fides 
the water, the means of corruption. 
It was doubly miſchievous to Ire- 
land; for while it impoveriſhed the 

ople there, it at the ſame time 
7) the means of future op- 
preſſion, and repeated public ra- 
pine. 
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His lordſhip, in the courſe of| 
ſpeech, was particularly ſevere y 
the conduct of Lord North, 
he obſerved, was generally ſuppd 
to be the miniſter, but who 
famed for nothing but making d 
tracts, and being totally inatten 
to every ather concern of the 
who ſlept eternally when he ſu 
be awake, and was ſcarcely ever 
tentive to his duty, but when 
alacrity led the way to 
There was no ſuch thing as drin 
him beyond his uſual pace; 
whether it was the actual loſ 
America, or the danger of lob 
Ireland, the noble lord was u 
formly immoveable. Let the pr 
ſure of affairs be what they mig 
it was the cuſtom of the noble 
to jog on ſlowly, like a cem 
French general, whom no dang 
however preſſing, could ever 
vail to pur his horſe into a trot, 

His lordſhip farther ſaid, thatt 
neglect of adminiſtration, in not 
tending to the united ſentiments 
the Britiſh legiſlature, as exprek 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, in 
vour of Ireland, was, in his q 
nion, the ſole reaſon why that kiy 
dom was not now in a perfect ſtate 
tranquility and obedience to they 
vernment of this country; and th 
inſtead of ten or twelve thouſand 
ſociators,. there were now, he it 
lieved, full four times the numbd 
well armed and accoutred, and ca 
improving in diſcipline. The 
ſaw what they muſt truſt to, 1 
they took the option. The hon 
and dignity of the crown was 
graced; the ſword was droppe 
and the people bad taken it up! 
the double motive of defend 
themſelves againſt a foreign enenj 
and compelling that juſtice * 
arms in their hands, which had,! 
with America, been denied 8 
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o ble applications, and the re- pea 


1 ted narratives and repreſentations 
their calamities and diſtreſs. 
t was contended, on the part of 
0 iniſtration, that every poſſible 
| ation had been paid to the af- 
s of Ireland, every method 
ployed to procure ſuch informa- 
as could be collected, in order 
ubmit it to the conſideration of 
1 houſes of parliament, that they 
ght be enabled, from the molt 
mate knowlege of the ſtate and 
ition of the fiſter-kingdom, to 
down ſome effectual plan for her 
ef. 
at, arduous, and important an 
lertaking, did not helong to go- 
ment alone. It belonged, in 
fulleſt and moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
he legiſlature at large, while the 
y proper buſineſs of adminiſlra- 
was, to furniſh the means of 
git. Theſe means they had al- 
dy furniſhed, and as to the mode 
procuring them, had proved 
ſelves remarkably active, in- 
d of being tardy or remiſs, 
le lords would look into papers 
on the table, and examine the 
tents, they would be fully ſen- 
that the charge of neglect, con- 
ed in the motion, was totall 


the ounded. The houſe was alſo 
id uainted, that within a few days 
e K oble lord in the other houſe, 
nhe d North, would move ſome pro- 


Wo tions for the relief of Ireland, 
In reſult of that information which, 
ng the prorogation of parlia- 
t, miniſters had employed them- 
'S in obtaining, It was like- 

urged, that they might even 
failed in the performance of 
t was expected from them by 
iament, and yet be very inno- 
» nay, have acted meritoriouſly, 
gh unſucceſsfully : and, on the 
r hand, for any thing that ap- 


It was obſerved, that ſo 


red to their lordſhips, the mĩ · 
niſtry had fully performed what was 
expected from them. In either 
event, nothing a to ſhow 
that they had failed, or that they 
bad not adopted the moſt proper 
meaſures for attaining the object 
which they had in charge, though 


their endeavours had miſcarned. 


The marquis of Rockingham ſaid, 
that as ſoon as the Iriſh perceived 
that no relief was to be expected 
from the — ou a ent 
not to import 8 England 
became general: and the 0 of 
military aſſociation, which was ori- 
ginally directed ſolely to defence 

inſt a foreign enemy, ſoon aſ- 
ſumed a different form, and looked 
forward to compel that relief, which 
had beenwith-held by adminiſtration, 
Had ſomething been done earlier, 
or had the parliament been kept 
ſitting, as propoſed by the earl of 
Shelburne, neither the aſſociations, 
nor the non-1mportation agreement, 
would have ever exiſted in their 


If 28 extent. It was, therefore, 


ighly neceſſary to — a cenſure 
upon the conduct of thoſe miniſters, 
who by their neglect, or compli- 
cated folly and treachery, had driven 
the Iriſh to the laſt neceffity, that 
of taking ms kö redreſs them- 
ſelves; ang into aſſociations, which, 
however well intended, moſtclearly 
amounted to a ſuſpenſion, if not a 
ſubverſion, of all the powers of le- 
al government; and which, if 
peedy meaſures of conciliation were 
not adopted, might terminate in a 

civil war. | 
Earl Gower, who had lately re- 
ſigned the office of preſident of the 
council, ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt 
the motion made by the earl of 
Shelburne, although there did not 
exiſt a fingle doubt in his mind, that 
the cenſure it contained was not well- 
- founded. 
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founded. His motive for adopting 
a line of conduct, ſo diametrically 
oppoſite to his private opinion, was 
the great reſpect in which he held 
the deciſions of that houſe, The 
men who were the object of public 
cenſure had deſired a few days to 
acquit themſelves ; and the dignity 

and- wildem of parliament were in- 
tereſted in giving them the ſhort 
time they aſzed, in order to their 
exculpation. Independently of 
that conſideration, he was fully 
convinced, that the charge of neg- 
lect urged againſt them was ſtrictly 
true, though not yet evident, He 
had preſided, he ſaid, for ſome 
years, at the council-table, and had 
ſeen ſach things paſs there of late, 
that no man of honour or conſci— 
ence could any longer fit there. 
The times were ſuch as called upon 
every man to ſpeak out: the ſitua- 
tion of theſe two kingdoms, parti- 
cularly at preſent, required finceri- 
ty and activity in eouncil. He had 
ſupported the American war, he 
ſaid, upon principle. It was his 
opinion, that the ſupremacy of this 
country ſhould be firſt aſſerted, and 
afterwards, that every poſſible in- 
dulgence ſhould be ſhown to our 
colonies. He declared his full con- 
viction, that the reſources of this 
country were equal to the dangerous 
confederacy formed againſt it ; but 
to profit-by-theſe reſources, he ſaid, 
energy and effect muſt be reſtored 
to government, 

The duke of Richmond ſpoke in 
favour of lord Shelburne's motion, 
and attributed all the national ca- 
lamities to the overgrown power of 
the crown, and its influence upon 
parliament; and particularly to that 
ſecret influence which had directed 
and controled the counſels of the 
rw reign. He ſaid, that this 

d been in fact acknowledged by 


WM 4-H DI 7 
the noble earl who had lately pre. 


ſided in his majeſty's councils: for h 
he had declared, that he could ng l 
longer remain in his former ſitua. e 
tion with honour or - conſcience; e. 
which was afhrming, in effect, that d 
the ſame loan and ſecret 0! 
advice, which kad diſtinguiſhed the tl 
preſent reign from every other reign al 
lince the Revolution, \1till continued th 
to ſupport every bad, and to coun- by 
teract every good purpoſe, which T 
had marked the meaſures 'of the ki 
Britiſh cabinet, ſince the acceſſion ed 
of the earl of Bute as miniſter of ſti 
this country, | in 

In the courſe of this debate, ſe- no 
veral obſervations were made rela- tio 
tive to an idea that had been thrown wy 
out, that the king was his own mi- ©! 
niſter, and alſo that he was bis wat 
own general. Lord Shelburne faid, ers 
that it was actually reported with . 
confidence, and he believed was 0 
univerſally underſtood to be true, hap 
that his majeſty, had the enemy of 
attempted a landing, of which there ur 
were lately ſome apprehenſions, und 
meant to take upon himſelf the Py 
command of the army. It was like- ; Sf 
wiſe ſaid, that the king was his wha 


own ſecretary, and his own firl 
commiſiioner.of the admiralty. But " 0 


this, his lordſhip ſaid, was a moſt 7 
prepoſterous idea, and a language 4 
totally unknown to the conſtitution. ed, 
The king might as well be his own o 
chief-juſtice, and difpenſe law on E 
the bench in Weſtminſter-hall, s oF 
be his own general, admiral, or ſe- : = 
eretary. e could not act but - ay 


through the medium of his miw- 
ſters, in their ſeveral department. 
Thoſe miniſters who would permit 


his majeſty to head his army, wollt pi. 
take the riſque upon themlſel's, 6a 1 
and deſerve impeachment. The _ 
conſtitution held a very different be lo 


language, and was preciſe and on 
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rect on the ſubject. Every one of 
his majeſty's ſervants were ſeparate- 
iy and conjunctly reſponſible for 
every meaſure that they carried into 
execution through their reſpective 
departments; and as a committee 
of council, for the meaſures decided 
there, and paſſing under the idea of 
an act of ſtate, or the reſolution of 
the crown, previouily adviſed to it 
by his conſtitutional counſellors, 
The well-known maxim, that ** the 
king can do no wrong,” was found- 
ed upon this clear doctrine of con- 
ſtitutional law: becauſe the king, 
in contemplation of law, can do 
nothing without previous conſulta- 
tion and advice, He allowed, how- 
ever, that a king might in ſome 
caſes ſo far abuſe his truſt 5 to do 
wrong, by uſurping upon the pow- 
ers lich the —— had placed 
in other hands. What had happened 
more than once before, might again 
happen. The conduct of Edward Il. 
and Richard II. exhibited two me- 
lancholy inſtances how far a prince, 
under the influence of ſecret advice, 
y be tempted to miſtake his own 
Ahe, and the mutual rights and 
intereſts of himſelf and his ſubjects: 
which, when properly ſupported, 
and wiſely purſued, are for ever in- 
ſeparable. It was from the civility 
of the law that the maxim proceed - 
ed, that “ the king can do no 
wrong ;” from a preſumprion that he 
would never ſo far violate eve 
duty, moral and political, as to a 
merely on his own judgment. With- 
out ſuch an explanation, the maxim, 
that ( the king can do no wrong,” 
was to the laſt degree blaſphemous, 
ndiculous, and abſurd. His lord- 
up was, therefore, of opinion, that 
a prince ſhould be above all things 
atentive to theſe two conſidera- 
uons; namely, the exact relation 
be lood in with reſpect to his ſub- 
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jets, the ground of their obedience, 
and his own power; and the very 
particular ſtation in which the laws 
and conſtitution had placed him as 
an individual, moſt certainly at the 
head of government, but bound 
to adhere to the laws as well as the 
meaneſt ſubject in the empire: and, 
he was free to ſay, that any king ot 
this country, who ſhould! venture 
hereafter to depart from thoſe ſound 
maxims of law and policy, would 
ſooner or later experience the fatal 
conſequences of exerciſing in his 
own perſon thoſe active powers 
placed by the conſtitution in his 
miniſters and adviſers, for the due 
and faithful diſcharge of which they 
were, from the nature of the truit 
repoſed in them, perſonally re- 
ſponſible. x 


The duke of Mancheſter declared, 


in the ſtrongeſt terms, his deteſta- 
tion of the doctrine that had been 
propagates without doors, that“ the 
ing was his own miniſter,” This 
alarming and unconſtitutional doc- 
trine, he ſaid, had gone forth, and 
ſpread itſelf widely, The preſent 
riod was ſufficiently awful, in- 
eed, to make minilters tremble, 
not ſo much for the fate of their 
much injured, and almoſt ruined 
country, but for their own perſonal 
ſafety, when their fears might 
warmly urge them to ſcreen them- 
ſelves behind the throne for pro- 
tection ; but reſponſibility would not 
be excluded even from that ſanctua- 
2 Public juſtice had before now 
ound us way thitherz and the 
world knew well, that Charles I. 
loſt his life, and James IT. his crown, 
for offences againſt the conſtitution 
of infinitely leſs magnitude than 
thoſe which marked the adminiſtra- 
tion of the preſent reign. As to Ire- 
land, his grace ſaid, that the neglect 
charged upon the miniſters con- 
C 2 cerning 
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cerning that kingdom was ſclf-evi- 
dent. The alarm ereated in this 
country, the diſorders now reigning 
in Ireland, and the language of the 
Iriſh parliament, proclaimed the 
ruinous and fatal truth in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner. This criminal neglect 
bad armed the Iriſh aſſociators, and 
would, he beliered in his conſcience, 
a fimilar aſſociations in Eng- 

nd, if a ſpeedy diſſolution of the 
preſent fatal ſytem which directed 
our councils, did not take place: 
the conſequence of which would be, 
that ſome of the higheſt and moſt 
reſpectable characters in this king 
dom would join in them, in order 
to procure a redreſs of grievances, 
In that the miniſtry might find -the 
people unanimous ; and it was that 
unanimity which muſt reſtore the 
long loſt vigour of the conſtitution, 
and of the government. 

No attempt was made to anſwer 
much of what was advanced by the 
lords in oppoſition in the courſe of- 
this debate: but it was obſerved on 
the fide. of adminiſtration, that the 
motion; propoſed by the noble earl 
could, tend only to create unneceſſa- 
ry jealouſies and embarraſſments, at 
a time when all parties agreed, that 
to promote union was the firſt ob- 
ject of every man who wiſhed well 
to his country ; and it was remarked 
by lord Stormont, that no part of 
the charge contained in the 'motion 
had been proved, nor were the par- 

ties accuſed admitted to their de- 
| fence. | 

Several other lords ſpoke in this 
debate; and lord Shelburne's mo- 
tion was fupported with great vi- 


gour by the lords in oppoſition ; 


but it was rejected upon a diviſion, 
by a majority of 82 to 37. | 
On the. ſame day ſome attacks 
were made on the miniſtry, reſpect- 
ing the affairs of Ireland, in the 


Houſe of Commons: but there wa 
no, regular debate on the ſubject; 
and lord North gave notice, that 
he ſhould move the houſe concern. 
ing Iriſh affairs in a few days: and 
he then preſented ſome Iriſh papers 
to the houſe, for the peruſal of the 
members. After this the houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee of 
ſupply on the navy eſtimates : and 
Mr, Buller ſtated to the committee, 
that the number of ſhips and veſſeh 
now in commiſſion, was 360, of 
which 88 were of the line. Theſe 
ſhips and veſſels, with their 
complements, required 89,246 men, 
He could not inform the committee 
of the number actually muſtered at 
this time, becauſe the accounts had 
not been made up fince the month 
of September; but in September 
there were 78,105 ſeamen, and 
15,284 marines on the books; in 
all 93, 389. He therefore moved, 
that 85,000 men, including 18,78; 
marines, be granted for the ſervice 
of the year 1780, at 41. per man, 
month, for 13 months. Mr, 
James Luttrel complained much 
of the mode of making up the 
navy accounts, and-endeavoured to 
prove, that inſtead of 41. per man, 
per month, being ſufficient under 
the ſeveral heads of wear and tear, 
victualling, ſeamen's wages, and 
ordnance, the real expence was lit- 
tle ſhort of 61, per man, per month, 
He went much into computative 
detail, reſpecting the nominal and 
real expenditure, and ſtrongly re- 
commended to the houſe, to vote : 
true, and not a falſe eſtimate. He 
ſaid, the navy debt would amount, 
at Chriſtmas next, to 7. 200, oool. 
It was alſo urged, that as the admi- 
ralty pretended, that there were 
actually 93, ooo men and upwards 
entftored in September laſt, they 
ought to vote 90,900, or 94, ooo 
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men, for the ſervice of the enſuing alleged on the behalf of the mini- 
ear. Lord Mulgrave, in reply, in- ſtry, that at the time when the offer 
formed the houſe, that all the was made from the inhabitants of 
93,000 men were not muſtered on Dumfries, his majeſty's ſervants 
board the ſhips; that there were thought the military force then in 
ſome thouſands in barracks, in the that country to be full > qa 
hoſpitals, in tenders, in preſs-gangs, to the defence and protection of it: 
and in foreign priſons ; but there they, therefore, looked upon it to 
was the utmoſt regard paid to giv- be totally unneceſſary to put go- 
ing the proper complements to the vernment, and thoſe who made the 
ſhips. Mr. James Luttrel alſo com- offer, to a needleſs expence and: 

lained of the fleet under Sir Charles trouble ; but if the troops ſhould 
Hardy being abſent from the chan- neceſſarily be called from North 
nel, when the combined fleet of Britain for other ſervices, every 
France and Spain appeared in the loyal offer of that kind would be 
Sound, by which the ſafety of the received with _ attention and 
nation had been endangered. He reſpect. In this debate Mr. Demp- 
was anſwered by Sir Charles Hardy, ſter alſa complained, that England 
who vindicated his own conduct, was armed, and Ireland was armed, 
and aſſerted, that when the com- while North Britain was defence- 
bined fleet was in the channel, leſs, and had been denied a militia 
though he had not forced them to for their immediate protection. 
action, yet battle was offered to The ſame day there was a de- 
them; ſo that the Britiſh flag had bate in the Houſe of Commons, in 
not been diſgraced, After ſome conſequence of a motion. made by 
farther debate, Mr. Buller's motion lord North, for a land- tax of four 
was agreed to, without a diviſion. ſhillings in the pound; in the courſe 
There was another debate when the of which much converſation paſſed 
report was brought up from the between his lordſhip and Mr. David 
committee to the houſe the follow- Hartley, relative to a negociation 
ing day ; but the houſe at length which had been ſet on foot for an 
agreed with the committee, accommodation between Great Bri- 

In the courſe of a ſhort debate tain and America, Mr. Hartley 
relative to the militia, lord George ſaid, he had been given to under- 
"i Gordon exhibited a com- ſtand, by an authority on which 

3 plaint againſt the miniſtry, he could with ſafety depend, that 

that though Scotland had been al- the people in America, or therulmg 
moſt depopulated by the new levies, powers there, were deſirous to quit 
and the recruiting parties, and the their confederacy with France, and 
military withdrawn from thence for accommodate their diſputes with this 
the ſervices of government, yet the country; upon which he had com- 
people of that country had been re- municated this intelligence to lord 
fuſed arms for their defence; and North, who approved of his ſound- 
in particular, that the adminiſtra- ing the expectations, and feeling the 
uon had rejected an offer made by pulſe of thoſe with whom he was to 
the nobility, gentry, and freehold- communicate on the ſubject. After a 
ers of the county of Dumfries, to taking great pains, and ſpendin 
am themſelves in defence of that ſome time on thoſe overtures, which 


part of the united kingdom, It was were to form the baſis of accommo- 
C3 ; datian, 
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dation, he again waited on his lord- 
'Mip, and acquainted him what the 


preliminary articles were which A- 
merica was willing to agree to; 
namely, a ten years truce, a poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the places then held by 
Great Britain and the united States, 
and every condition uſually annexed 
io ſuch a preliminary; and, in the 
mean time, to appoint a meeting to 
be compoſed of deputies from both 
ſides, in which the reſpective 
pretenſions of Great Britain and 
America might be diſcuſſed, and 
finally decided. This was the w{t7- 
matum, on which, as a preliminary 
article, he was commiſfioned to lead 
the way to negociation : but this, 
he complained, the premier had 
peremptorily rejected. Lord North 
did not ſeem willing to acknowledge, 
that he had given much counten- 
ance to this negociation 1 he ad- 
mitted, however, that ſuch over- 
tures had been made to him, and 
which he had rejected as totally in- 
admiſſible. He would never, he 
ſaid, ſubmit or conſent to treat with 
America upon the footing of an 
equal. As ſubjects aggrieved, or 
believing themſelves aggrieved, he 
made no doubt but parliament would 
always be ready to hear, and chear- 
fully co-operate with miniſters, as 
far as the intereſts of the whole em- 
pire would permit, to give them the 
molt full and ſatisfactory redreſs ; 
but ſhould we once agree to treat 
with our rebellious ſubjects in arms, 
and negociate with them as equals, 
in that inſtant would all our rights 
be conceded : for to talk of parlia- 
mentary ſupremacy and dominion, 
and affect to ſtand upon the ground 
of governmental control, -with peo- 
ple who denied the exiſtence of 


' "thoſe claims as totally unfounded, 


would, in fact, be relinquiſhing, un- 
der the cover of a fingle word, a 


0 


Truce, the ſole and eſſential point 
in queſtion; that is, whether th 

were our ſubjects, or compoſed 3 
free, ſovereign, and independent 
ſtate? But big lordſhip obſerved, 
that it was far from being the defign 
of the miniſtry to admit the claims 
of the Americans, or to give up the 
American war; nor was any part 
of our poſſeſſions in that country in- 
tended to be either deſerted or eva Ha 
cuated. If the king's confidential MN l 
ſervants had thought it adviſeable 
to grant America independence, un- 


der the previous approbation of get 
parliament, we ſhould have had no _ 
foreign war. If, in any progreflive he 
"ſtate of the war, it had ap w 
proper to make ſuch a conceſſion of 6 
our legiſlative rights, we ſhould wa 
now probably have been at get 
with all the world; or if, his lord. mw 
ſhip ſaid, at the inſtant he wa b 
ſpeaking, ſuch a meaſure were oy 
adopted, he was inclined to believe 11 
that the public tranquility would be 10 
ſpeedily reſtored. It was for the re 
ominion of this country over her 3 
rebellious ſubjects that we were now of 
contending. But whenever parliz * 
ment thought it proper, wiſe, of "i 
expedient, to relinquiſh that domi- ig 
nion, and ceaſe from all farther lat 
ſtruggle for the conſtitutional eſtab- reef 
liſhment of it, he muſt and ſhoulſ 5 
chearfully acquieſce, how much ſo- 00 
ever his own opinion might mil- reſt 
tate againftit, He never, however, thot 
thought ſuch a meaſure would be 1 
right at any period; and, perhaps, IF 
as little now as at any former one n 
The queſtion was ſimply this: wil har 
you give up your American dom. . 
nions, your commerce, and eventi the 
ally, your naval power and nav di 
conſequence? Will you, in ſhon, ing 
come to a vote to part with your t "he 


tional dignity, poſſeſſions, and mol 
important and eſſential intereſts N 
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f parliament were prepared to give 
ſuch a vote, the ſooner it was done 
the better: if not, it was inappli- 
cable to the preſent ſentiments of 
the houſe, and prevailing opinions 
of the people, to talk of prelimina- 
ries, which in fact implied, by di- 
rect conſequence, the actual inde- 
ndence of the colonies. 

In the courſe of this debate, Mr. 
Hartley gave a numerical detail re 
lative to the ſtate of our finances ; 
the amount of our national debt at 
the commencement of the war ; the 
debts contracted fince, funded and 
unfunded ; the intereſt growing due 
on the debts already funded ; and 
the probable intereſt which would 
be payable on the remainder when 
they ſhould come to be funded, His 
general totals were as follow : the 
excels of expenditure of the cam- 
paign of 1775, nearly two millions ; 
of 1776, fix millions; of 1777, fix 
millions and an half; of 1778, ten 
millions; and of 1779, twelve mil- 
lions: in the whole, nearly thirty- 
ſeren millions of debt actually in- 
curred, over and above the expences 
of the regular peace eſtabliſhment, 
excepting ſuch parts as had been 
drawn from the finking fund. He 
ſuid, the debt funded within the four 
laſt years was twenty millions; in 
1776, two; in 1777, five; in 
1778, fix; and in 1779, ſeven mil- 
lions; that this debt bore an inte- 
reſt of one million one hundred 
thouſand pounds; that the debt un- 
funded was about ſixteen millions, 
in the whole; which would probably 
carry an intereſt of nine hundred 
thouſand pounds: this would fix 
the debt actually incurred, to end 
the 31ſt of December next, at about 
thirty-fix millions capital, and bear- 
Ing an annual intereſt of two mil- 
lions in perpetuity, for which the 


lands of England ſtood mortgaged to 
the public creditors. He obſerved, 
that as the campaign was alread 
reſolved upon, he was as fully juſti- 
fied in following up his computa- 
tions, as if the money had been ac- 
tually expended. The exceſs or 
difference between what was requir- 
ed for this year, and the ordinary 
revenue, he eſtimated” at fourteen 
millions, which, though a peace 
ſhould be concluded in the courſe 
of the enſuing year, would have an 
arrear behind it of at leaſt eight mil. 
lions, making in the whole twenty - 
two millions of unfunded debt. 
This laſt ſum, added to the new 
debt already due, would form a ca- 
pital of fifty- eight millions, carry- 
ing with it an intereſt of upwards of 
three millions; ſo that taking the 
old debt, which was one hundred 
and thirty-five millions, for which 
the public creditors received an- 
nuities to the amount of nearly 
four millions, and have in perpe- 
tuity, with the new debt of itey- 
eight millions, the evident con- 
eluſion would be, that by that time 
twelve-month, the national debt 
would be nearly approaching to 
two hundred millions, and the an- 
nual intereſt paid to the public 
creditors to full eight millions and 
a half, | 
Lord North acknowledged, that 
the army eſtimates laid before the 
houſe were enormous, and that they 
much exceeded the higheſt eſtimate 
of the late war for that particular 
ſervice. But he obſerved, that if 
our fituation called for ſuch a mili- 
tary eſtabliſſiment, nothing remain- 
ed to be ſaid on the ſubject: it was 
an inevitable conſequence ariſing 
from- our fituation, and muit be 
ſubmitted to. When the debate was 
cloſed, the reſolution for a land- 
C 4 tax 
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tax of four ſhillings in the pound, as were likewiſe the duties ' upay 
for the year 1780, was agreed to; 


malt, mum, cyder, and perry. 


0 


„ — th. Mi. MM * ** * 


CHAP. III. 


Debates in the Houſe of Commons on the 
2 Motion of the Earl of Upper Offory. A Motion made in the 


- —_ 


Afairs of Ireland, in C 2 
ouſe o 


Peers by the Duke of Richmond, for an Addreſs to his Majefly, recommend, 
ing.a Reformation of the Civil Liſt Expenditure, with the conſequent 
Debates, Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Army Eftimates. 


S no deciſive meaſures had yet 
been adopted reſpecting Ire- 


land, the affairs of that kingdom 


ſtill continued to be occaſionally 
the topic of parliamentary animad- 


| verſion, and the gentlemen engaged 


in the oppoſition repeatedly at 
tacked the miniſter on that ſubject, 
On the 6th of December, the earl 
of Upper Offory moved in the houſe 


of commons, that it ſhould be re- 


reſolved by that houſe, ** That it 
was highly criminal in his majeſty's 
miniſters, to have neglected taking 
effectual meaſures for the relief of 
the kingdom of Ireland, in conſe- 
quence of t dreſs of that houſe 
of the 11th/of May laſt, and of his 
majeſty's anſwer ; and to have ſuf- 
fered the diſcontents of that king- 
dom to riſe to ſuch a height, as evi- 
dently to endanger a diſſolution of 
the conſtitutional connection be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and to 
create new embarraſſments to the 


public councils by diviſion and dif- 


fidence, in a moment when real 
unanimity, grounded upon. mutual 
— — — profeſ- 
ſedly eſſential to the preſervation of 
what is left of the Britiſh empire.“ 
In ſupport of this motion his lord- 
ſhip — that the miniſtry had 
totally abandoned the government of 


Ireland to chance: they neither felt 
for its diſtreſſes, nor provided again 
its poſſible, nay probable and natural 
reſentments. 1 hey turned a deaf 
ear to its moderate requeſts, and 
had the peculiar merit of trans form- 
ing the laſt ſtages of national miſery 
and public dependency, in the Iri 
nation, into vigour, ſtrength, ſpi- 
rit, and every thing which could 
concur, to draw forth a moſt for- 
midable reſiſtance ; and all this time 
ſtood by unmoved, as unconcerned 
ſpectators, or as if they meant to 
give countenance to the meaſures 
taken by Ireland, in order to com- 
pel a full and effectual redreſs of all 
her real and ideal grievances. 

His lordſhip farther remarked, that 
the claims of the Iriſhnation to juſt 
and the protection and rights ſecu 
by a free conſtitution, were too well 
known to make any diſcuſſion of 
thoſe rights neceſſary; but at the 
ſame time it was manifeſt, that the 
preſent ſtate of Ireland was truly 
alarming, and little ſhort of por- 
tending a ſudden diſſolution of the 
conſtitutional connection and politi- 
cal relation, which have ſo long ſub- 
ſiſted between both countries, Forty: 


two thouſand men were at that in- 
fant in arms in Ireland, not barely 
aſſociated for the protection any de- 

trench 
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of the country againſt a fo- 


ien enemy, but avowedly in or- 
2 to — the language which 
hey themſelves, the county meet- 
nos, the ſeveral corporate bodies, 
22 the whole maſs of the people, 
bad dictated to their repreſentatives 
1 parliament. What was the pur- 
port of this language? A peremptory 
leinand of ** a free trade!“ What 
yas meant by this expreſſion was va- 
nouſly interpreted, according to the 
ines, expectations, and opinions of 
articular parties and perſons. Se- 
ral members in both houſes of the 
parliament of that kingdom, of very 
reſpectable characters, explained it 
according to their own ſentiments ; 
in independence on this country, 
Wn intention of trading with the 
hole world, and a diſavowal of the 
authority of Britiſh acts of | owt 
ment over the Iriſh nation, here 
hen had the miniſtry led us ? To 
an acquieſcence in every propoſition 
yhich Ireland might think proper, 
in her 1 diſtempered ſtate, to 
demand, no matter how unreaſon- 
able and pernicious it might prove 
in its conſequences; or the horri- 
ble alternative of a civil war, while 
re were engaged in an unequal and 
langerous conteſt with France, 
Þpain, and America, It might be 
xell called an alarming and melan- 
holy alternative: ſuch a one, he 
delieved, as no nation under the 
un was ever compelled to take, 
thin the ſhort period of a few 
months, and under fimilar circum- 
Jlances, For it had _ our 
power to give what we pleaſed as a 
favour, A/ we are VS obliged 
0 grant almoſt every thing as a 
ight, He contended, that the ſpi- 
it of reſiſtance, directed towards in- 
dependency, which had manifeſted 
elf in Ireland, was imputable, 


nd ſolely imputable, to. the ſhame- 


#-- 
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ful inattention and criminal neglect 
of the miniſtry, who might, in the 
early ſtages of the miſeries of that 
kingdom, have granted the Iriſh 
ſubſtantial relief, and ny 130 
vented the growth of thoſe diforders, 
which now threatened a diffolution 
of all conſtitutional government. 
The Iriſh might then have been 
rendered content by a compliance 
with requeſts which were far ſhort 
of what they were fairly entitled to 
expect: but no man could how an- 
ſwer by what bounds their demands 
would be limited; no man could ſay 
on what conditions they would be 
ſatisfied ; or upon what baſis the in- 
tereſts and reſpective rights of both 
countries would be fairly eſtabliſhed, 
without either a total ſeparation, or 
conſenting to throw too t a 
weight into the ſcale of Ireland. 

r. Burke ſpoke in favour of the 
motion, and repreſented the negli- 
gent and dilatory conduct of the mi- 
niſtry, and eſpecially of lord North, 
to be the ſole cauſe of the diſagree- 
able fituation into which the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain was brought 
with reſpect to Ireland, He alſo 
adverted to the conſequences of the 
unhappy conteſt with America, and 
to the calamitous ſtate of the whole 
empire. America was loſt, we 
were ſtripped of our Weſt-India 
poſſeſſions, Ireland had 42,000 men 
in arms, we were divided in our 
counſels, and the adminiſtration was 
both incapable and unpopular. But 
ſtill the ſame obſtinate perſeverance 
was to be adhered to, ſo long as we 
had a man, a ſhilling, or a foot of 
land. Ir appeared to be finally de- 
termined by the cabinet, that every 
unfortunate man who had been ſent 
to America, upon the romantic and 
impracticable plan of the conqueſt . 
or ſubjugation of that country, 


ſhould either fall by the ſward, or 
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be led captive by a victorious 
Enemy. 

He faid, that Ireland now ſpurn- 
ed at the Britiſh claim of dominion : 
ſhe looked upon herſelf to be free 


and independent, and was firmly re- 


ſolved to continue ſo. A mob had 
riſen in Dublin, and non- importa- 
tion agreements had taken place, 
The Iriſh, like the Americans, had 
reſolved to conſume no more Britiſh 
manufactures. They had armed 
and arrayed themſelves to the num- 
ber of more than forty thouſand 
men. They had made a parha- 
mentary declaration, that nothing 
ſhort of a free trade could afford 
them effectual relief: and as the laſt 


ſtep, in order to ſecure a faithful 
performance of what they claimed, - 


they had paſſed a money-bill tor tix 
months. The miniſtry, therefore, 
had but fix months credit with the 
parliament of Ireland. That king- 
dom now inſiſted on a free trade, or 
determined to break off all political 
connexion with this country. 
Why, he aſked, had not the mi- 
niſtry adopted the ſame meaſures re- 
10 ding ireland, as they had re- 
felting America? Why had they 
not treated Dublin, as they had 
treated Boſton ? Why had they not 
ſhut up the port of Dublin, burnt 
Corke, and reduced Waterford to 
aſhes ? Why had they not prohibit- 
ed all popular meetings in that king- 
dom, and deftroyed all popular elec- 
tions ? Why had they not altered 
the uſual mode of ſtriking juries, 
as was done by the Maſlachuſet's 
Bay charter bill? Why were nor 
the Dublin rioters brought over to 
this country, to be tried by an Eng- 
Iifh jury? Why were not the prin- 
ci pal leaders of the Iriſh armed aſſo- 


cCiations proſcribed, and the whole 


kingdom declared to be in rebel- 
liou ? The anſwer was plain and di- 


rect: the miniſtry dare not. $4 
and dear-bought experience ha 
even taught them the folly, as wel 
as impracticability, of ſuch mes 
ſures: the danger of the preſen 
awful moment had made infoleng 
and arrogance give way to fear au 


humiliation. 

He declared, that he was fille = 
with aſtoniſhment, when he behey 
his majeſty perſevering in ſuch me. = 
ſures, and ſupporting ſuch men x 4 
his preſent miniſters were. He y. 
plied a remark of Charles II. rel 7 
tive to Lewis XIV. whoſe mini. 
ſters, fince he muſt be gratified i o 
that way, ſelected the oldeſt an 1 
plaineſt women they could find, i - 
order to correct, if not totally ſub 10 
due, the luſts of the fleſh.” Thi ny 


he ſaid, as a political fimile, ws 
Juſtly applicable to his preſent ms 
jeſty. His adviſers had manga 
dexterouſly as to keep a ſet of mi 
niſters about him, extremely ud 
calculated to ſubdue his ambitiag 
and by a loſs of a conſiderable pat 
of his dominions, and the riſk d 
loſing all, to keep him in a ſtated 
mortification, and by making hör 1. 
do penance, conciliate him to dif bad 
3 and thereby baniſh fw abanc 
is breaſt the luſt of power and this 

minion. me: 

Mr. Fox, who had recoren ducec 
from the wound which he had vcr t 
ceived in his late duel, ſpoke alſoc 
the ſame fide of the queſtion, wilWMminic 
uncommon force and energy. ki; 
as well as Mr, Burke, introduc 
into his ſpeech many obſervation neral 
concerning the American war; Wliceegi; 
ſpoke of that as the ſource of al which 
public calamities. It was that vit was 
he ſaid, which had led us gradual 
ſtep by ſtep, into all our pre her | 
mistortunes, and national diſgrac theref 
What was the cauſe of out wall ment 
forty millions of money, and * proba 


oufand lives? The American 
ar. 4 was it that produced 
he French reſcript, and a French 
ar? The American war, What 
as it that produced the Spaniſh 
manifeſto, and a Spaniſh war? The 
American war, What was it that 
hat had armed forty-two thouſand 
nen in Ireland, with arguments 
arried on the points of forty-two 
houſand bayonets ? The American 
var, For what were we about to 
"cur an additional debt of twelve 
pr fourteen millions the enſuing 
year? The ſame accurſed and cruel 
\merican war, It was that war 
hich had already loſt us the em- 
dire of America, It was that war 
hich had cauſed the diſgrace of 
he Britiſh flag, and had already 
ripped us of ſome of our moſt va- 
able Weſt India poſſeſſions. It 
yas that war which had already 
rendered us contemptible to all Eu- 
rope, which had cauſed us to be de- 
ſerted by our friends and allies, and 
leſpiſed and trampled upon by our 
nemies. It was this ruinous war 
hat had brought on the diſtreſſes 
of Ireland. It was this war that 
had obliged government here to 
abandon that of Ireland. It was 
this war that had conſequently 
armed Ireland ; and, in ſhort, in- 
duced the people to aſſociate, in or- 
der to defend themſelves, as well 
againſt their domeſtic enemies, the 
miniſters of Great Britain, as their 
joreign toes. 

He obſerved, that it was the ge- 
neral calamities of the empire, pro- 
ceeding from the American war, 
which had made Ireland poor; but 
it was the incapacity and negligence 
of government that had rendered 
der bold and daring. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon parlia- 
ment, to ſhew their fulleſt diſap- 
probation of that indolence and in» 
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capacity; and to convince the Iriſh 
nation, that they were as ready as 
themſelves to reſent and puniſh the 
cruel and improper treatment, 
which they had received from the 
miniſtry. Ireland would ſee by 
ſuch a conduct, that it was not 
this country, but its miniſters, who 
were blameable; which would prove 
the ſureſt means of once more bind- 
ing both countries in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt indiſſoluble ties of friend- 
ſhip and affection. | 

Ie was farther remarked by thig 
gentleman, that it had been fre- 


quently urged in that houſe, that 


the ſtrength of government had 
been broken, its meaſures impeded, 
and its efforts rendered weaker, by 
the ſtruggles of party. He knew, 
he ſaid, but of two parties in the 
kingdom, His mejedy's miniſters, 
ſupported by the influence of the 
crown, on one fide; and all Britain 
on the other, Theſe were the two 
parties, The people, formerly di- 
vided, perhaps on points of mere 
ſpeculation, bad at length united ; 
all diviſions, and ſubdiviſions of 
men, were at length embodied, 
Experience of the paſt, and the 
dread- of worſe that may happen, 
had melted them into one maſs, 
He was happy to have it in his 
power to affirm, that the friends of 
the people, and their country, had 
but one opinion, both in that 
and in the other houſe. The firſt 
men of rank, fortune, and charac- 
ter, in both houſes, had firmly and 
virtuouſly reſolved, to ſet their 
faces againſt this increafing, this 
alarming influence of the crown, 
and never to act or co-operate upon 
any terms with the men, who had 
endeavoured all in their power to 
render it prevalent and extenſive, 
The noblemen and gentlemen in 
oppoſition in both houſes had re- 


9 ſolved 
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ſolved to act in concert, and no- 
thing would ever content them, but 
reducing the influence of the 
crown within due and conſtitution- 
al bounds. The ſenſe of danger 
had brought about this coalition: 
they were the friends of the con- 
ſtitution, the well-wiſhers of his ma- 
jeſty, but the avowed and deter- 
mined enemies of this dangerous in- 
fluence, which grew proportion 
ably ſtrong, as the empire grew 
weak; and was in a progreſſive ſtate 
of increaſe, as the fame, wealth, 
and poſſeſſions of the Britiſh em- 
pire, were gradually diminiſhing, 
and ſinking into a ſtate of internal 
imbecility and external contempt. 
It was a lamentable conteſt, he ſaid, 
in which his majeſty was engaged ; 
a conteſt, not with a diſaffected 
party, inimical to his government 
or family-eſtabliſhment, or who 
thirſted her power or place; not 
with a faction who were enemies to 
his miniſters in perſon, but a con- 
teſt with the whole body of his ſub- 


ets, who ſaw that the farther ſup- 


port of ſuch miniſters would, if not 
timely prevented, terminate 1n the 
ruin of the empire. 

He remarked, . that the Iriſh aſ- 
ſociations had been termed illegal; 
but legal, or illegal, he declared 
that he entirely approved of them. 
He approved of that manly deter- 
mination which, in the dernier re- 
ſort, flies to arms in order to obtain 
deliverance, When the laſt parti- 
cle of faith in men is exhauſt- 
ed, they will ſeek in themſelves the 
means of redreſs; they will recur 
to firſt principles, to the ſpirit as 
well as letter of the conſtitution ; 
and they can never fail in ſuch re- 
ſources, though the law may lite- 


rally condemn ſuch a departure 


trom its general and unqualified 
rules: for truth, juſtice, and pu- 


blic virtue, accompanied with 
dence and judgment, will ever 1 
P good men in a good cauſe, thy 
of private protection and 

ſalvation, | 

Colonel Barre obſerved, that th 
people of Ireland had given 
evidences of their loyalty and 4, 
fection; and that as it was their boy. 
alty and affection which had e 
couraged the miniſtry to oppr 
and neglect them, ſo it was a pr 
per ſenſe of thoſe oppreſſions ay 
neglects which had produced thei 
preſent reſentment, and had pn 
voked them to arms. They e 
how America was treated; they fel 
a repetition of the ſame condu} 
towards themſelves ; they lookedn 
a more recent date, to the conſe 
quence which followed Americy 
reſiſtance, and perceived at length, 
when all other means of relief wer 
cut off, the actual neceſſity then 
was for reſorting to themſelves fa 
that relief, which they were ful 
perſuaded could not be obtain 
from the Britiſh miniſtry. He coul 
not but condemn the miniſtry fa 
—_—_— them to that neceſſity; 
though he thought the Iriſh naa 
had not only acted in a laudable 
manner, and with firmneſs, but 
that they had manifeſted a truly 
Roman ſpirit; a ſpirit that would 
have done honour to Rome in the 
moſt patriotic and virtuous period d 
that republic. 

Lord Offory's motion was allo 
ſupported by lord Middleton, Mr. 
Thomas Townſend, Mr. Dunning 
and Sir John Wrotteſly ; and op 
poſed by lord North, the attorney: 

eneral, the lord-advocate of Scot 
fand. lord Beauchamp, earl N ugen!, 
lord George Germaine, and M. 
Welbore Ellis. It was contend 
on behalf of the miniſtry, that1 
poſitive charge of any kind, _ 
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moſt trifling to the moſt im- 
ortant, ſhould be accompanied with 
itable proof; nor was it a ble 
> the eſtabliſhed uſages o parlia- 
gent, to entertain any complaint 
r accuſation whatever, without 
naking a ſtrict inquiry into the cir- 
umſtances which were ſuppoſed to 
onſtitute the offence ; becauſe, 
hat upon a firict examination 
night bear an appearance of inat- 
ention or 2 as in the preſent 
aſe, would poſſibly come out, upon 
Cad to * the effect of 
iſdom and ſound Joy: That 
reland was in a diſtreſſed condi- 
jon, no man within or without that 
ouſe would venture to deny: but 
he miſeries which Ireland felt, and 
nder which ſpe at preſent groaned, 
old not be fairly attributed to the 
reſent miniſtry, or to any ſet of 
en who had been lately in power. 
he grievances had not originated 
the preſent reign, nor proceeded 
rom any recent meaſures adopted 
th reſpe& to that country, The 
auſes were various, but the prime 
purce of the diſtreſſes of that king- 
om was the ſyſtem” of our trade- 
ws, which laid a reſtraint upon 
er commerce. This was the great 
ierance, which could not juſtly 
imputed to any miniſtry, and 
aſt of all to the preſent, The 
ievances of Ireland aroſe from re- 
nictions on her trade, by ſeveral 
is paſſed in the parliament of Eng- 
nd, from the 12th year of Charles 
„to the preſent reign. The 
auſes, 8 of the diſtreſſes of 
eland could not be imputed either 
d the neglect, or active conduct of 
e preſent miniſters. They had 
ot reſtrained the trade of that king- 
om in any inſtance ; but, on the 
ntrary, had enlarged it, and done 
lore for the Iriſh nation within the 
dmpaſs of a few years, than all the 
3 
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adminiſtrations in this country ſince 
the Revolution. Within a very 
ſhort period, acts had been paſſed 
for giving bounties on the News 
foundland fiſhery ; for encouraging 
the cultivation and growth of hemp, 
and of tobacco; for a permiſſion to 
export woollens of Iriſh manufacture 
for the uſe of the troops on that eſta- 
bliſhment, ſerving out of the king» 
dom; and for exporting ſeveral 
enumerated articles to the Weſt In- 
dies and the coaſt of Africa. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that the preſent 
miniſtry, ſo far from being inimical 
or inattentive to the intereſts and 
proſperity of Ireland, had ſhewn 
themſelves to be her warmeſt and 
beſt friends. 

It was farther obſerved, that ſun- 
dry prejudices had appeared in that 
houf> in former ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment, when any attempts were made 
to afford relief to Ireland, which 
were ſuppoſed to interfere with our 
trade - laws, or to affect certain 
branches of our commerce or ma- 
nufactures. Thoſe prejudices were 
daily giving way to a more juſt and 
liberal mode of thinking: but then 
it ſhould be ns that th | 
prejudices were not particularly the 
prejudices, of the miniſtry, but the 
prejudices of parliament, which no 
miniſter could or ought to endeavour 
to control, 3 * 

Lord North gave notice, that on 
the following Thurſday he intended 
to move ſome reſolutiong concerning 
Ireland. He did not promiſe him- 
ſelf certain ſueceſs, but he truſted 
that they would meet the ideas of 
2 ſides in that 

ouſe, and of the parliament of both 


| kingdoms. He acknowledged, at the, 


ſamerime, that there were many pre- 
Judices to be done away nd various 
intereſts to be reconcled. With 
the aid of the reſt of Bi wlajeſty's 
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confidential ſervants, it was his duty think proper to make.” In hi 


to ſubmit to the houſe what appear- troduCtory ſpeech, on making ty. 
ed to him to be the moſt likely motion, his grace took a review a 
means of producing union and at- the ſtare of the kingdom, and th oy 
fection, and of promoting the mu- powers we had to contend wit; 
tual intereſt of both kingdoms. and called * their lordſhips y " 
Lord Offory's motion was at length reflect ſeriouſly, whether it was pd ** 
rejected upon a diviſion, by a ma- ſible for this country to 8 yo 


| * the war in which it was involve 

[ On the 5th of December, the with any other proſpect but that 
| dake of Richmond moved in the terminating it with national diſty 
| houſe of peers, that an humble ad- nour, if not with national run 
N dreſs ſhould be preſented to the He obſerved, that we were now en 
king, to beſeech his majeſty to gaged in a conteſt with the wy 
reflect on the manifold diſtrefſes and chief btanches of the Houſe d 
difficulties in which this country is Bourbon. It might indeed þ 
Involved, too deeply felt to ſtand in added, with the whole houſe, fing 
need of enumeration : to repre- Naples, and the other infra... 
fent, that amidſt the many and va- branches of that houſe, would, i 
| rious matters that require reforma- neceſſary, readily joig in deftropiy 
0 tion, and muſt undergo correction, our trade in the Mediterranean, 
before this country can riſe ſuperior we had any trade there. Gen 

to its powerful enemies, the waſte was alſo under the influence d 
of public treaſure requires inſtant France; and, if we had a nar 
remedy ; that profuſion is not vi- force in the Mediterranean, « 
gour; and that it is become indiſ- would be better for Great Brita, 
penſibly yeceflary to adopt that true that Genoa ſhould declare herd 
ceonomy, which, by reforming all a party in the war. That repui nin 
uſeleſs expences, creates confidence ſupplied France with ſhips, failon 
in government, gives energy to its timber, and ſeveral kinds of naw 

-, Exertions, and provides the means ſtores. Portugal was, at leaſt, ive 
for their continuance ; humbly to very doubtful fituation ; and, , 500 
ſubmit to his majeſty, that a conſi- ow cloſely by the Houle « 
derable reduction of the civil liſt, Bourbon, however unwilling: ou!c 
would be an example well worthy muſt forbid us harbouring in he 
his majelty's paternal affechon for ports. Holland was unkindly d. 
his people, and his own dignity; poſed towards us, and filled wil 
would not fail of diffuſing its influ- reſentment on account of our ſer the 
ence through every department of ing their ſhips, The only nail 
the ſtate, and would add true luſ- powers, who could afford us any 
tre to his crown, from the gratetul lief, were Ruſſia and Denmark, ie i; 
feelings of a diſtreſſed people: ro ſtood by as unconcerned ſpectatauſ ernte 
aſſure his majeſty, that this houſe and if they ſhould be prevail; 
will readily concur in promoting ſo upon to take part with us, it nv 
deſirable a purpoſe, and any one not probable that ahy great adrvWoung 
of its members will chearfully ſub- tage would be derived from it ; VWMitry 

| mit to ſuch reduction of emolument, cauſe Sweden, which was known WWrc:1c, 
[' in any office he may hold, as his be in the intereſt of France, woll ouutr 
i majeſty, in his royal wiſdom, may nearly balance them in the Pry old, 


Jority of 173 to 100. 
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rale. Thus did Britain ſtand 


lone, with one third of her ſub- 
ects in confederacy with this for- 
idable alliance, without a ſingle 
ally, either in Europe, or elſewhere. 
n ſuch a moment of difficulty, and 
of danger, it was a duty incumbent 
pon their lordſhips to inquire, 
chat means the nation had left, 
hat internal reſources ſhe had to 
hear her out in ſo argue a ſtrug · 
ple, 43 
His grace entered into a compu- 
ation-ot the increaſing expences of 
he American war; and remarked, 
hat the whole of the national debt, 
unded and unfunded, would 
mount, on the laſt day of De- 
ember, 1780, to one hundred and 
inety-eight millions, The annual 
ntereſt of this, which was growing 
and payable, and for which the 
hole landed property of England 
as mortgaged, was upwards of 
eight millions. Such would be the 
tate of this country, in reſpect of 
ts finances, at the cloſe of the fol- 
owing year. PW | 
Far different was the caſe of 
rance, That kingdom had bor- 
owed, the preceding year, about 
, joo, oool. and the preſent year 
bout 2, oo, oool. ſterling: nor 
vould there be a fingle tax upon 
he people, to defray the intereſt of 
either loan, Monſ. Neckar had, 
dy ſavings, ariſing from a reform 
n the collection and expenditure of 
be finances of that country, raiſed 
fund more than ſufficient to pay 
be intereſt. But whilſt our inve- 
erate enemy was thus adopting a 
vile ſyſtem of ceconomy, this coun- 
ry was daily plunging deeper into 
boundleſs extravagance, The mi- 
tary now in pay was fo greatly in- 
realed, that it was ſuch as no 
ouutry in Europe could long u 

old, The cs in ihe ll 
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houſe were upwards of 180, oo 
men, including the artillery; be- 
ſides 85,000 ſeamen and marines, 
and the troops on the Iriſh eſtab- 
liſhment : making, in the whole, 
273,000 men, He obſerved far- 


ther, that the manner in which this 


immenſe force was now diftributed 
and employed in the ſeveral parts 
of the empire, was well worthy the 
attention of their lordſhips. There 
were 70,000 employed in America 
in a defenſive war; 12,000 in the 
Weſt Indies, acting likewiſe on the 
defenſive; 11,000 garriſoning the 
Mediterranean fortreſſes; and the 
remainder, which amounted to up- 
wards of 90, ooo, retained within 
the iſland for its defence. As to 
the public expenditure, it was la- 
viſh and waſteful to a ſhameful de- 
gree. Oeconomy, therefore, the 


moſt rigid and exact ceconomy, was 


now become abſolutely neceflary ; 
and an attention to it was the only 
poſſible means for effecting the na- 
tional ſalvation. 

The duke's motion was ſupport- 
ed by the marquis of Rockingham, 
the earl of Shelburne, and the earl 
of Derby; and oppoſed by the lord- 
chancellor, earl Bathurſt, the earl 
of Dartmouth, lord Onſlow, and lord 
Stormont, It was contended on the 

rt of adminiſtration, that it would 
be inconfillent and unjuſt to with- 
draw from his majeſty what had 
been unanimouſly granted him ; and 
that 1t would be mean and paltry 
to tax the ſalaries of the ſervants of 
the crown, as the revenue ſo raiſed 
would be trifling, and totally in- 
adequate to any great purpoſes of 
national expenditure, If a ſyſtem 
of ceconomy were to be adopted, it 
ſhould not begin at the crown, the 
ſplendour of which ſhould be main- 
tained by an ample revenue for the 
honour and dignity of the ny 
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It muſt alſo be ſuppoſed, that every 


lord in that houſe beheld with ſatis- 
faction the increaſe of his majeſty's 
family, and conſequently the greater 
neceſſity for an ample revenue, It 
was admitted, that we were engaged 
in a very dangerous war, the ex- 
pences of which were great; but it 
was obſerved, that we were compel- 


led to enter intothis warona principle 


of ſelf-defence and ſelf · preſervation; 
and no other alternative was left us, 
but to proceed to the utmoſt exertions, 
or to ſubmit to a ruinous and igno» 
minious peace; the prime condi- 
tion of which profeſſedly would be, 
to conſent to a diſmemberment of 
the empire, by declaring our rebel- 
lious ſubjects in America a ſovereign 
and independent ſtate. 

The motion was particularly ob- 
jected to by the chancellor, becauſe 
the aſſertions contained in it had not 
been regularly proved. The na- 
tional diſtreſſes aſſerted in it had not 
been inveſtigated by their lordſhips 
as. a houſe of parliament; and 
though it was aſſerted that there 
had . a waſte of the public trea- 


ſure, yet the particular departments 


of government in which this waſte 
was, had not been pointed out, which 
ought to hzve been done: and as 
nothing wag ſpecifically proved, it 
would be yeither juſt nor decent to 
vote an addreſs, which in any part 
of it contained a general and unde- 
fined charge againſt the king's ſer- 
vants. The motion recommended 
a conſiderable reduction of the civil 
lit ; but theſe words had no limited 
ſenſe. Was a moiety of the civil 
lit the cõnſiderable part alluded to? 
Were two-thirds of it? Was one 
third of it? For to each would the 
words be equally applicable. Could 
any miniſter, under ſuch a direc- 
tion, venture to give his majeſty 
apy counſel, or explain to him what 


the houſe deſired? Their 
ſhould alſo recollect, he ſaid, im 
what an extenſive inveſtigation thi 
buſineſs would neceſſarily lead then, 
They muſt go through an inquy 
of a very deep and intricate natut 
into the origin of all the excheque 
places and profits, and would hay 
to ſearch into a variety of office, 
and a variety of perquifites, thi 
had no immediate reference to the 
civil liſt or the court, His lordſti 
therefore concluded, that * mo. 
tion was inexpedient and a 
tictable. * 
The earl of Shelburne obſerved 
in anſwer to the chancellor, that i 
that noble and learned lord was ip 
norant of the fact, that * thy 
kingdom laboured under manifoll 
diſtreſſes and difficulties,” he wy 
the only man in the kingdom why 
was yet to learn it. Our calamitiey 
our diſtreſſes, our diſgraces, ven 
ſo numerous and ſo notorious, tht 
it was altogether unneceſſary to w 
capitulate them. As to the objeo BR. ..-. 
tion, that there was no ſpecific 
ueſt propoſed in the motion, as t 
the quantum of the civil liſt to bt 
reduced, it might have been res» 
ſonably expected, that the hang. 
ſome manner which had been adopt oh 
ed, of ſubmitting this altogether 
his majeſty and his miniſters, woult 


Orts 
om pl 


ad nc 


have been the very cireumſtaa . . 
that would have recommended it be. 
the approbation of the adminiſm m 
tion. His lordſhip alſo obſerwe ed 
that it was not his majeſty's private . 
expences that were intended to bt 


e cou 
i 4 * 
is lor 


curtailed; but there were vanod 
heads of expenditure of the cw 
liſt, which loudly called for reform 


Among others, he mentioned the os 
money paid for foreign embalie er ta 
which was now enormouſly fiwell ſhame 


though we could hardly be faid i 
have any ally. In the reign 10 


ID 


17 


king William, the expence of fo- 
Feivn embaſſies was about 43,0901, 
ann dally; and now they were ſwell- 
d to the extravagant ſum of up- 
yards of 90,0001, At the time re- 
Ferred to, this country flouriſhed, ſhe 
had powerful alliances, her name 
ras dreaded, her flag revered, and 
ne was treated with univerſal re- 
pet : but ſhe was now deſerted by 
ll Europe, notwithſtanding the 
eat ſums that were laviſhed in 
oreign embaſſies. Secret ſervice- mo- 
ey was another branch of the public 
xpenditure, drawn from the civil 
it, which called for immediate re- 
ormation. 'This article had of late 
years ſwelled to an enormous bulk, 
at in the higheſt year of the late 
plorious war, under the councils 
nd auſpices of a Pitt, it had never 
xceeded 237,0001. per annum; 
nd this at @time when perhaps this 
ountry was better informed of what 
as paſſing in foreign courts, than 
t any precedent or ſubſequent pe- 
9d of our hittory, The ſecret 
rvice money now nearly approach - 
d to 280, 00 l. and yet our mini- 
ters knew nothing; they were to- 
ally in the dark, or received infor- 
ation merely to deceive them, and 
hoſe . they employed at foreign 
ourts, Both admirals and generals 
omplained, that either the miniſtry 
ad no intelligence, or that it was 
ch as only ſerved to miſlead them. 
hey had been explicit and uni- 
em in their declarations, and im- 
uted their diſappointments, and 
e diſaſters which had happened in 
e courſe of the preſent war, chiefly 
d a want of proper intelligence, 
is lordſhip then took notice of the 
my extraordinaries, contracts and 
butractors, and obſerved, that un- 
r that head there was every year 
name ful waſte of the public mo- 


IO 


1780. 
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The marquis of Rockingham ſaid, 
that all temporizing expedients to 
reheve the people would prove in- 
effectual; that a reformation of the 
conſtitution was called for; that its 
principles were perverted ; and that 
nothing great or deciſive could be 
expected, till it was reſtored to its 
original purity, He had obſerved, 
his lordſhip ſaid, with deep concern, 
the influence of the crown increaſ- 
ing for ſome years paſt; and that 
the augmentation of the civil liſt in 
a great meaſure confirmed it, was 
manifeſt from the continual majori- 
ties which were always obtained in 
that houſe, upon any queſtion what- 
ever that the miniſter wiſhed to 
carry, Tne duke of Richmond's 
motion was at length rejected upon 
a diviſion, by a majority of 77 
to 


33 


37 

On the 8th of December, the 
houſe of commons went into a 
committee on the army eſtimates ; 
when the ſecretary at war informed 


the committee, that an augmenta- 


tion of the forces was neceſſary, on 
account of the various and extenfive' 
ſervices of the war in which the na- 
tion was engaged. He obſerved, 
that the Britiſh troops laſt year were 
96,000; but this year they would 
amount to 111,000, or an increaſe 
of 15,000. Laſt year the militia, 
including fencibles, were 37,000 ; 
but this year they would be 4.2,c00, 
This addition aroſe from the corps 
and companies attached to the mi- 
under the laſt militia act. 
Foreign troops, which were laſt 
year 24,000, would be nearly the 
ſame this; and the artillery about 
$0co, beſides the additional compa- 
nies; which would make a total of 
179,500, He then went into the 
following diſtribution : in America, 
and the Welt Indies, Britiſh, 56,519; 
82 21,666; in all 78,185; 
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of which 15,000 were ſerving in 
the Weſt Indies, Africa, &c. which 
-left about 63,000 in North Ame- 
rica, including the artillery; and 
in Gibraltar and Minorca 4000 fo- 
reign troops, and 6oco Britiſh, 
The total ſum required of parlia- 
-ment for this military force was 
. 4,130,000 l. 

This formidable requiſition na- 
turally occaſioned a very ſpirited 
debate ; in which Sir Charles Bun- 
bury much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
That gentleman ebſerved, that when 
he looked round him, he knew not 
-whether he had moſt cauſe to re- 
gret, or to rejoice, that he was a 
man of no party whatever. For 
though he Sus that, on that ac- 
count, his opinion would be con- 
fidered as the ſincere ſentiments of 
his heart, yet he was not likely to 
be ſupported by either ſide of the 
houſe. But the awful and the la- 
mentable fituation of this once 
flouriſhing empire, rendered it his 
duty to endeavour, by a few words 
addreſſed to that deſcription of men, 
of whoſe number he was an obſcure 
individual, he meant his brethren 
the country gentlemen, to awaken 
their attention to the real import- 
ance of the eſtimates which had 
been laid before them ; and before 
they gave their votes in favour of 
them, to induce them to confider 
how far it was wiſe and politic to 
agree to them ; and how far the re- 
maining reſources of this oppreſſed 
and finking country were capable 
'of ſupporting the enormous ex- 
-pence, which was required by the 
[eſtimate before them. They ſhould 
conſider not only the ability of the 
nation to ſupport the expence, but 
alſo the adequateneſs of the meaſure 
to effect the great purpoſe of the 
war, the obtaining of an honour- 
-able PEACE, The proſpect, he ſaid, 


* 


ſunk into deſpondency, from a dey 


vocates of the North, who, in thi 


had borrowed at ſuch extravil ; 


was unpleaſant without doors ; ny 
was it leſs melancholy within tha 
walls. For on the firſt day of t 
ſeſſion, what had been ſeen then 
On the one fide of the houſe, 
minority, great part of which v 


ſenſe of the wretched ſituation 
the nation; and another part rouſy 
to the loudeſt expreſſions of ng 
and indignation againſt thoſe who 
they conſidered as the authors a 
provokers of the public calamitig 
On the other ſide of the houſe ug 
a ſullen majority, filent with 
doors, and loquacious without, h 
every other place but that houk, 
to the amazement of ſpeculative ps 
liticians, they were employed i 
echoing and upholding the opinion 
of thoſe who had oppoſed 4 
the meaſures of the very meg 
whom they uniformly ſupport 
with their votes. The noble lor 
who was ſuppoſed to have the chi 
management of our public affai 
as well as his colleagues in offi, 
ſtood almoſt without an advocat, 
excepting only his far-fetched a 


qu: 
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moment that other men were ſu d 
and depreſſed with the ſenſe of Hens 
national misfortunes, ventured nd 


rob; 
onq 


poy 
ould 


hold language of encouragemet 
and attempted to flatter gent 
men, that the very reverſe of ti 
picture before their eyes, was tt 


true repreſentation of our affairs, vithi 
After remarking, as a reaſon | atio 
ſeriouſly conſidering the cireu ee 
ſtances of the nation, that this c en. 
try was one hundred and nie on 
millions in debt, he obſerved, Muy "< ir 
the miniſtry had already borgen 
twenty millions for the ſervice fie t. 
the war, which were not yet fu A 
ed; and theſe millions the mini gy 
d 


intereſt, as no man in the "eat 
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ut himſelf dared give, becauſe of 
he penalties enacted againſl uſury 
yy various acts of the legiſlature. 
Nor was the evil confined to the 
reat national burthen which it in- 
reaſed; for it was otherwiſe ſeyere- 
y felt by all ranks of people. The 
iniſler having given ſuch exorbi- 
ant intereſt for his loans, no other 
nan could borrow money; a matter 
{hich in this country was a ſevere 
Aiction ; as it tended to the mani- 
eſt inconvenience of the private 
entleman, and to the ruin of the 
merchant, the manuſacturer, and 
he trader. 

He alſo obſerved, that enormous 
is the army eltimates were, the force 
raiſed was inſufficient for the pur- 
poſe intended. If any part of the 
plan of the war for the enſuing year 
xtended to an intention of endea- 
ouring to regain a larger ſhare of 
\merica, experience proved that 
in army of 70,000 men was not 
qual to the object. It had lately 
pppeared, that we were incapable of 
maintaining and defending the ſmall 
part of America which we had for 
few years paſt held; for the army 
had evacuated Rhode Iſland on the 
neus of Mouf, d'Eſtaing's approach: 
und to entertain an idea now of the 
robability of our being able to 
onquer America, was as abſurd as 
any idea of a lunatic in Bedlam 
ould be, He remarked, that not- 
vthitanding the ruinous ſtate of the 
pational affairs, the miniſtry had 
peglected to make peace, if the 
paniſh manifeſto was to be depend- 
d on, when it had lately been in 
heir power. In that ttate-paper 
pain complained, in direct and ſpe- 
ac terms, of the Britiſh miniſters 
baring turned deaf ears to her me- 
Cation for a peace, though it was 
por a truce uti paſſidetis, without 
cat Britain being obliged to ac- 
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knowlege the independency of Ame- 
rica, Circumſtanced as we were, 
loaded with debt, ſinking under 
taxes, and the national reſources 
daily decreaſing, he thought a peace, 
at almoſt any rate, a deſireable ob- 
ject; but on the moderate terms 
which Spain, through her media- 
tion with America, had procured 
for us, it was a matter eagerly to 
be caught at, and inſtantly to be 
embraced. _— 

Mr. Thomas Townſhend aid, 
that the force about to be voted by 
the houſe was a moſt enormous one, 
and ſuch as would have afforded juſt 
cauſe of alarm at any period ; but 
inflyitely more ſo at the preſent, 
when the army had been garbled, 
and the eſtabliſhed rules of ſervice 
violated and departed from in a 
great variety of inſtances, Officers 
of experience, and of tried courage 
and ability in the ſervice, were 
neglected, and juniors put over 
their heads ; to the diſgrace of tnoie 
who had permitted fo reſpectable a 
body to be thus injuriouſly treated, 
Beſides the injuſtice of ſuch a con- 
duct, there was another reaſon 
which ought to alarm the nation, 
If men of uncertain principles, aud 
of deſperate fortunes, were raiſed ' 
from obſcure fituations into high 
commands, ſuch men, in all coun- 
tries, and at all times, were the 
proper inſtruments to effect the ruin 
of the conſtitution. 

Mr. Fox deſired that the noble 
lord who was at the head of the ad- 
miniſtration, or the ſecretary for the 
American department, would ac- 
quaint the houſe, whether the war 
in America was to be an offenſive, 
or a defenſive one. Lard George 
Germaine replied, that the preſept 
war was a war with the confederated 
powers of France, Spain, and the 
rebellious colonies ; that to with- 
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draw the troops from America 
would be yielding the victory to 
the Houſe of Bourbon; for that 
was their only object in the preſent 
conteſt, How far the war with 
France and Spain might make it 
convenient to relax for a time, he 
could not ſay; but as far as he 
knew, the American war was not 
abandoned. Mr. Fox, in reply, 
conſidered this anſwer as ſomewhat 
equivocal : however, he would ſup- 
poſe, he ſaid, that it was the in- 
tention of adminiſtration, not only to 
keep the few places they now held 
in America, merely to garriſon 
Quebec, Hallifax, New York, or 
Savannah, bur to ſtrike ſome blow 
againſt the revolted colonies, to re- 
duce them to obedience by force of 
arms, But though this might be 
their deſign, it was certainly not in 
their power. They might as well 
think of ſubduing Turkey, as of 
conquering America. He allo made 
ſome remarks on the enlarged in- 
fluence of the crown, and obſerved, 
that the royal influence, which 
was extended by the rife, had not 
yet been contracted by the fall of 
the empire : but a miniſterial pha- 
lanx was formed, which purſued its 
own intereſts, regardleſs of the in- 
tereſts of the community. Lord 
North faid, that with reſpect to the 
influence of the crown, it any ſuch 
influence did exiſt, he did not know 
that it had lately increaſed ; and 
he could declare with truth, that 
he never endeavoured to extend it, 
or to make an improper ule of it. 
As to the inſtances which had been 


mentioned, of partiality in military 


romotions, and the nomination of 
improper perſons, he believed that 
thoſe caſes would be found to be 
perfectly juſtifiable, when a full in- 
quiry was made, and the circum- 
ſtances were known, His lordſhip 
alſo took notice of the inquiries 
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that were made by gentlemen { 
the oppolition, relative to the nj 
litary operations of the Americy 
war; and obſerved, that he co 


ſidered this as a ſubject very in. 7 
proper to be diſcuſſed in that houſe a 
Several other members ſpoke in tly 
courſe of this debate, which wy t 
alſo renewed the following day 
when the report was brought 
from the committee to the houſe; 
but the army eſtimates were vi. 
length agreed to, upon a diviſion, WT." 
by a majority of 159 to 113. nt 
The fame day a petition of H 
freeholders of Middleſex was elie 
ſented to the houſe, by Mr. Wood ing 
member for that county, compla r 
ing of the partiality of the miniſu en 
in granting and with-holding th 0 
Chiltern hundreds at his pleaſue nd 
and praying, that“ ſome knom ort 


certain, and equal rule might it 
eſtabliſhed, for vacating the ſeat 
of members choſen to repreſent th 
people in parliament.” A bill ns 
afterwards brought in “ to enabl 
the members of that houſe to h 
elected for any county, city, be 
rough, or place, unrepreſented i 
parliament;“ but it was throm 
out in the houſe of commons updt 
the ſecond reading A complait 
was likewiſe exhibited by 
Wilkes againſt the duke of Chand 
lord heutenant of the county ( 
Southampton, charging his gr! 
with having interfered in the lat 
election of members of parliames 
tor that county. T he aſlair want 
ferred to a committee; and it 
peared, upon inquiry, that O 
grace had ſent a con ſiderable nut 
ber ot letters, recommending a pil 
ticular candidate: however, 
houſe thought proper to put! 
end to the bufineis, by defer 
the conſideration of it for 4 
months, 

CHA! 
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rOoW EVER inattentive the 
| miniſtryhad hitherto been ſup- 
Holcd to be to the affairs of Ireland, 
Lord North now began to engage 
them with teriouſneis, and mani- 
eled a deſire of affording eſſential 
elief to the inhabitants of that 
ingdom. Accordingly, on the 13th 
pf December, he ſtated his ſenti- 
ments concerning Ireland to the 

ouſe of Commons very copiouſly, 
nd his reaſons for making and ſup- 


hat kingdom, which he had pre- 
ented to the houſe four days betore. 
is firſt propoſition was, that it 
yould be expedient to repeal ſo 
zuch of any of the laws patled in 
reat-Britain, as prohibited the ex- 
portation, from the kingdom of Ire- 
and, of all woollen manufactures 
Fhatſocver, or manufactures made 
p, or mixed with wool or wool 
locks.” 
The ſecond, that it would be 
* expedient to repeal ſo much of 
n act made in the 19th Year of 
bs late Majeſty King George II. as 
rohibits the exportation of glaſs, 
laſs bottles, and other articles of 
laſs manufacture, from the king- 
om of Ireland.” 

The third, that it would be ex- 
dient to allow the trade be- 
cen Ireland and the Britiſh Colo- 
ies in America, and the Weſt In- 


he coaſts of Africa, to be carried 
n in like manner, and ſubject to 
he ſame regulations and reſtrictions, 
t is now carried on between Great 


CHAP, 
Propoſitions of Lord North, reſpefing Ireland, fated and enforced by him 
7 of Rn Ti hey are agreed to by the Heaſe. The Reception 


they meet with from the Parliament of Ireland. An Hat, for the Relief of 
that Kingdom, paſſes both Houſes, and receives the Royal Agent, 


orting ſome propolitions relative to 


es, and the Britiſh ſettlements on 
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Britain, and the ſaid colonies and 
ſettlements; provided all goods and 
commodities of the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture, of ſuch co- 
lomes and ſettlements, ſhall be made 
liable, by laws to be made in Ire- 
land, to the ſame duties as the like 
goods are, or may be liable to up- 
on 1mportation into Great Britain.“ 

His Lordſhip obſerved, that the 
deſign of his three propofitions was 
to allow Ireland a free export of her 
wool, woollens, and wool-flocks; a 
free exportation of glaſs, and all 
kinds of glaſs manuſactures; and a 
freedom of trade with the Britiſh 
plantations on certain conditions, 
the baſis of which was to be an 
equality of cuſtoms and taxes, upon 
an equal and unreſtrained trade, 
He remarked, that though a free 
and unlimited right to trade with 
the whole world might be claimed 
on the part of Ireland; yet that 
Ireland did not, nor could not, pre- 
tend to claim any right, directly or 
co-relatively, with reſpect to any 
pqtt of the Britiſh colonies or plan- 
tations. Every perſon in both king- 
doms muſt aſſent to the latter aſ- 
ſertion. As to the claim on the 
part of the Iriſh, of a free and un- 
limited trade with the whole world, 
it was not his wiſh on the preſent 
occation to enter into the diſcuſſion 
of it, or to debate points merely 
ſpeculative. But admitting this 
claim of a free and unreiirained 
trade, it muſt ſtill be beneficial to 
Ireland to preſerve its connexions 
with Great Britain, and to have a 
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participation of its commerical in- 
tereſts. On the idea, indeed, of a 
natural and political connexion, 


they had been rather harſhly art 


impolitically treated, fince the Re- 
ſtoration. Before that event, they 
enjoyed every commercial benefit 
and advantage in common with Eng- 
land. The commerce, import and 
export, was held equally by both 
kingdoms, till the reign of Charles 
II. Even the act of navigation, 
the great foundation of our planta- 
tion laws, put England and Ire- 
land upon exact terms of equality; 
nor was it till two years after that 
the firſt — cory ty fro was 


laid upon Ireland, and that not di- 


realy, but by a ſide-wind, and by 
deductive interpretation. When the 
act firſt paſſed, there was a general 
governing clauſe, for giving bonds 
to perform the conditions of the act; 
but when the act was amended, in 
the 15th of Charles II. the word Ire- 
land as omitted; from whenceacon- 
clufion was drawn, that the acts of 
the two preceding Parliaments, 
12th, 13th, and 14th, of Charles 
II. were thereby repealed; though 
it was as clearly expreſſed in thoſe 
acts, as it was poſſible for words to 
convey, that ſhips built in Ireland, 
navigated by the people thereof, 
were deemed Britiſh, and qualified 
to trade to and from the Britiſh 

lantations ; and that ſhips built 
in Ireland, and navigated by his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, were 
intitled to the ſame abatements and 
privileges to which importers and 
exporters of goods in Britiſh built 
ſhips were intitled. However, Ire- 
land had been as much excluded 
from trading with the Britiſh colo- 
nies as France, Spain, or any other 
foreign nation, in the way of a di- 
rect export or import trade, except- 
ing in a few trifling inſtances. Some 
et the reſtraints reſpeCting Ireland, 


in the reign of Charles II. we 
ſuppoſed to have eriginated in | 
ditlike or jealouſy of the. growing 
power of the then Duke of 0. 
mond, who, from his great eſt 
and poſſeſſions iu Ireland, was uy, 
poſed to have a perſonal intereſt y 
the proſperity of that Kingdom, 5 
far, indeed, was this ſpirit carrie 
whether from 1 enmity u 
tne Duke of Ormond, from nx. 
row prejudicies, or a blind policy, 
that the parliament of England pal 
ed a law to prohibit the impor 
tion of Iriſh lean cattle, 

His Lordſhip obſerved, that ont 
object of his propoſitions was, t 
reſtore to Ireland the wool expon 
and woollen manufacture. In 16g; 
from jealouſy, or ſome other mo- 
tive, the two houſes of the Eng: 
hſh parliament addreſſed the crown, 
recommending a kind of compat 
between both Kingdoms ; the term 
of which were, that England fhoull 
enjoy the woollen manufacture er 
eluſively, and Ireland the linen, 
But however ſolemnly this com- 
pact might be obſerved by the |: 
ter kingdom, the truth was, thit 
England carried on the linen manu- 
facture to full as great an extent a 
Ireland, while the monopoly of the 


woollens remained totally with Eng: - 
land. The firſt ſtep Ireland took, fe 


in conſequence of this compat, 
was, to lay an export duty upoi 
wool and woollens of all kinds, e Ml 
qual to a prohibition ; and u -* 


the act expired, for it was but 4 - 
temporary one by way of exper: of 


ment, the Britiſh Parliament, with 1b 
out conſulting that of Ireland, by : 


the r1oth, and 11th, of Willian — 
III. paſſed a ſimilar act, and mad 

o 
it perpetual. By that act, and one f 
or two that followed, a total en his 
was put to the woollen trade dt — 


Ireland. ä 


Hi 
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His Lordſhip next proceeded to 
fate ſome important facts relative 
to the trade of that country, He 
faid, upon an average of the fix years, 
from 1766, to 1772, the export to 
Ireland was ſomewhat more than 
tro millions; and in the ſucceed- 
ing fix years, ending in 1778, about 
as much more; one half nearly 
Britiſh manufacture or produce, the 
other half certificated articles, of 
which this country was the medium 
of conveyance. Out of the native 
produce, which was ſomething 
more than god, oool. per annum, 
on the average, only 200,000l. 
were woollens; ſo that in this light, 
ſuppoſing every thing that any man 
old with 2 — fo the 
fact, he ſubmitted to the houſe, 
whether it would be ſound policy 
to riſk a million export of native 
produce for a woollen export of 
200, cool. It ſhould alſo be con- 
ſidered, his lordſhip obſerved, that 
Ireland, when reſtored to good hu- 
mour, and united to us Fom mo- 
tives of common intereſt, as ſhe 
had always hitherto proved, fo ſhe 
would continue to be the beſt cuſ- 
tomer this country has. The wool- 
len manufacture of Ireland muſt 
for a long time continue in a ſtate 
of infancy ; and though cloths had 
been manufaCtured ſufficient to an- 
ſwer a conſiderable part of the home 
conſumption, yet it could be hard- 
ly expected, that Ireland would be 
able to rival Great-Britain at the 
foreign markets, when, after the 
expence of land carriage, freight, 
inſurance, and factorage, ſhe was 
able to underſell Ireland in her 
own markets on the very ſpot, 
though aided by the advantage of 
low wages and taxes. 

As to the linen trade, his lord- 
ſhip obſerved, that however proſ- 
perous it might appear, it was fill 


39 


capable of great improvement. It 
was a pamphlet written by the ce- 
lebrated Sir William Temple, that 
firſt ſuggeſted the idea, of extend - 
ing and improving the linen manu- 
facture of Ireland, and gave riſe 
to the compact which had been 
referred to. It was an opinion 
which ſeemed to be entertained by 
many, that as this compact was 
now to be diſſolved, and the Iriſh 
were to be permitted to enjoy a 
free export of woollens, = boun- 
ties paid on the importation into 
England, of certain ſpecies of fa- 
brics of Iriſh linens ought to be diſ- 
continued, But the noble Lord 
declared it to be his opinion, that 
this would be very improper; be- 
cauſe it appeared, from the moſt 
accurate inquiries, that the Britiſh 
bounties had operated as a great 
encouragement to the Inſh linen 
— and becauſe it was 
not a large ſum that was appropriated 
for that purpoſe, the whole not a- 
mounting, in the higheſt year, to 
much more than 13, cool. | 
When the regulations he pro 
poſed were paſſed into a law, there 
would be an end, of courſe, his 
lordſhip obſerved, of the compact 
between England and Ireland, reſ- 
petting the woollen and linen ma- 
nufactures: but as a more liberal 
ſpirit had manifeſted itſelf on both 
des of the water, it might be hops - 
ed that both kingdoms would be 
perfectly —. Ireland would 
never be able to rival England in 
the fine woollen fabrics; but the 
Iriſh manufacturing their own wool 
would prevent the contraband. ex- 
rt of the raw material to France. 
It ſhould alſo be remembered, that 
whatever was a benefit to Ireland 
muſt, ſooner or later, be of ſingu- 
lar advantage to Great Britain; and 
by the regulations propoſed the 
D4 com- 
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commerical connections between the 
two kingdoms would be put upon 
a more equitable and ſolid footing. 
His lordſhip alfo ſtated, that Ire- 
land had been very injurioufly treat- 
ed reſpecting the glaſs manufac- 
ture. Previouſly to an ac of the 
19th of George II. Ireland im- 
ported glaſs from other countries, 
and at length began to make ſome 
progreſs in the lower branches of. 
the manufacture herſelf. But by 


that act the Iriſh were prohibited 


from importing any kind of glaſs, 
other than the manufacture of Great 
Britain; and it was alſo enacted, 
that no glaſs of the manufacture 
of Ireland ſhould be exported, or 
ſo much as laden .on any horte or 
carriage, with intent to be ſo ex- 
ported. 'I his act was much com- 
plained of in Ireland, and with 
great juſtice, It was, therefore, 


intended. by one of his propoſitions 


to take away the ground of this 
complaint; and thereby indicate at 
leaſt an inclination to remove every 
thing, which bore the moft diſtant 
appearance of oppreſſion, prejudice, 
or ſelf-interelt, ariling from a ſpirit 
of monopoly and commercial ex- 
cluſion, 

The third propoſition which he 
had made, that of allowing Ireland a 
free trade to the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations in America and the 
Weſt Indies, his lordſhip obſerved, 
was of a different nature from the 
two former, A trade with our co- 
lonies of any kind, or of any ex- 
tent from Ireland, muſt be conſider- 


ed as a matter of favour to that 


kingdom Conlidering her even as 
an independent ſtate, ſhe could ſet 
up no claim to a commercial inter- 
courſe with the Britiſh colonies, 
Theſe . colonies had been ſettled, 
eſtabliſhed, and raiſed to their pre- 
ſent ſtrength and opulence by the 


blood, treaſure, and indullry of 
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Great Britain, By every p#inciple 
of juſtice, of the law of nation, 
and the cuſtom of the other powers 
of Europe who had ſettlements and 
diſtant dependencies, the mother 
country had an excluſive right to 
trade with, and to forbid all others 
from having any intercourſe with 
them. Such an excluſive right was 
of the very eſſence of colonization; 
for what nation under the ſun would 
ſpend their blood and treaſure in 
eſtabliſhing a colony, and protect. 
ing and defending it in its infant 
ſlate, it other nations were after. 
wards to reap the advantages which 
were derived from their labour, 
hazard, and expence? But though 
Great Britain had a right to reltrain 
Ireland from trading with her colo- 
nies, his lordſhip declared it to be 
his opinion, that it would be the 
intereſt of Great Britain to admit 
her ſiſter kingdom to a participation 
of her trade with the colonies. He 
thought it both the intereſt and duty 
oi Great Britain, to do every thing 
in her power which might have a 
tendency to promote and extend the 
intereſt and commerce of Ireland, 
upon the broadeſt and moſt exten» 
live ground: and one of the mol 
certain means of rendering that 
country uſeful to herſelf, — truly 
valuable to this, would be to open 
new ſources of commerce to her, 
Admitting Ireland to a participation 
of our trade with the colonies would 
be the only wiſe and prudent means 
of affording her relief; and it would 
be that ſpecies of relief that would 
ſerve to convince her of the fincere 
and affectionate defire we have to 
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render her rich, proſperous, and nec 
happy It would be an unequivo- lely 
cal proof of the candour and fince- ate, 
rity of Great Britain; and he could ould 
not doubt but that Ireland would * 

th 


receive it as ſuch, 


But 


FOREIGN 
But his lordſhip farther obſerved, 


ſufferer by her bounty to Ireland, 
his, however, would be the cafe, 
ould we throw open our colony- 
rade to Ireland, without accoms 
banying the enjoyment of it with 
ilar burthens to thoſe which we 
ubmitted to ourſelves. This would 
e an act of the higheſt injuſtice to 
reat Britain. An equal trade, 
herefore, mult include in it an 
quality of taxes and duties, both 
pon the export and import, This 
vas the only equitable ground on 
rhich the benefits and advantages, 
ow. propoſed to be given to the 
riſh nation, could be either grant» 
d or expected. The equalizing 
he duties mutt neceſlarily lie with 
he Iriſh parliament, who, from the 
dature of their conſtitution, could 
ly lay on thoſe taxes and duties, 
xh:ch would bring the Engliſh and 
riſh commodities to market upon 
qual terms. 

His lordſhip made various other 
bſervations in ſupport of his pro- 
ofitions, and having regularly 
ormed them iuco motions, they 
ere agreed to by the houſe, with- 
ut oppofirion, It was only ob- 
erred by Mr. Fox, that he ſhould 
or enter into the diſcuſſion of the 
ropoſitions, till the ſentiments of 
reland were firſt known; becauſe 
rery thing he could offer muſt be 
eemed premature, till the butineſs 
ame to be canvaſled by the irith 
arliament. He ſhould, therefore, 
onfider the reſolutions moved for 
F the noble lord, not as matters 
culled, deliberated, and deter- 
ined upon in parliament, but 
lely as compoſing a meaſure of 
ate, tor which miniſters were and 
ould accordingly be reſponſible. 
Theſe reſolutions were received 


ity the utmoſt gratitude and ap- 


pat Great Britain vught not to be 


plauſe by both houſes of the Iriſh 
parliament. On the 2oth of De- 
cember the following reſolutions 
were agreed to unanimoully by the 
Houſe of Commons of that king» 
dom: ** Reſolved, That the ex porta- 
tion from this kingdom of its woollen 
and other manutactures, to all fo- 
reign places, will materially tend to 
reheve its diſtreſſes, increaſe its 
wealth, promote its proſperity, and 
thereby advance the welfare of 
Great Britain, and the common 
ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of 
the Britiſh empire.” * Reſolved, 
That a liberty for this kingdom to 
trade with the Britiſh colonies in 
America, and the Welt Indies, and 
the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt 
ot Africa, in like manner as trade is 
carried on between Great Eritain 
and the ſaid colonies and ſettlements, 
will be productive of very great 
commercial benefits, will be a moſt 
affectionate mark of the regard and 
attention of Great Britain to our 
diſtrefles, and will give new vigour 
to the zeal of his majeſty's brave and 
loyal people of Ireland, to ſtand 
forth in ſupport of his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, and the inte- 
reſt, the honour, and the dignity of 
the Britiſh empire.“ The ſame re- 
ſolutions were agreed to on the fol- 

lowing day in the Houle of Peers. 
In the debate which theſe reſolu- 
tions occaſioned in the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons, the higheſt encomi- 
ums were paſſed on the noble lord 
who was at the head of the Engliſh 
miniſtry. It was ſaid, that the 
exertions of his lordſhip in favour 
of Ireland had been great and no» 
ble; that he had acted wiſely and 
kindly by that kingdom; and that 
he deſerved every acknowledgment 
from its inhabitants. He was alſo 
ſtyled the great advocate of Ireland 
and it was aflerted, that he would 
' be 
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be of glorious and immortal memo- 
ry in that gy He was alfa 
ſpoken of in a fimilar ſtrain of pane- 
gyric in the Houſe of Peers. But 
the noblemen and gentlemen en- 
gaged in oppoſition in England were 
mentioned 1n very different terms 
by many members of the Iriſh par- 
Hament. Indeed, the ſevereſt re- 
flexions were thrown out againſt 
them: and it was ſaid, that while 
they thought the miniſter did not 
mean to go into the bufineſs of Ire- 
land, they called loudly for cenſure 
againſt him, for not doing it ; but 


when they found him ſincerely in- 


clined to enter upon this buſineſs, 
had baſely ſeceded, and wholly for- 
ſook the intereſis of the people of 
Ireland. Theſe cenſures occaſioned 
a member of the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, a native of Ireland, a 

ntleman eminently diſtinguiſhed 


tor his clafſical taſte, and his un- 


common powers of eloquence, to 
write a letter, to be communicated 
to his friends in Ireland, in vindi- 
cation of his own conduct, and that 
of the other gentlemen engaged with 
him in England, in oppoſition to 
the general meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion. He repreſented, that how- 
ever politic it might be on the pre- 
ſent occaſion to compliment the mi- 
niller for his meaſures reſpecting 
Ireland, it was neither very wiſe, 
nor very generous, for the members 
of the Iriſh parliament to be ſo 
ready to throw out invectives againſt 
their old triends in England, who 
were engaged in oppoſition, amongtt 
whom were gentlemen attached to 
the real intereſts of both kingdoms, 
from the pureſt and beſt principles. 
As to the miniſter, it was ſaid, that 
till he was driven to ſome ſerious 
-attention to the affairs of Ireland, 
by the meaſures adopted in that 
kingdom, his conduct had been ex- 


it was becauſe they were not ſuf 


tremely dilatory, indecifive, a6 
equivocal: and that the minoriy 
were juſtly incenſed at him for har. 
wg ſo groſsly ſacrificed the honoy 
of the nation, and the dignity 
parliament, as to refuſe to afforl 
any ſubſtantial relief to the Irin 
nation, till their own ſpirited exe. 
tions had made every thing thy 
could be done by Great Britain u 
gratify them, appear not an act d 
choice, but of neceſſity, It vn 
added, that the minority had earnef: 
ly and repeatedly laboured to'procure 
relief for the people of Ireland; 
and if they had now contented 
themſelves with a filent acquieſcence 
in the propoſitions of Lord North, 


ciently informed whether they would 
be ſatis factory to the people of lx. 
land, and becauſe what was nov 
done appeared to be more an act d 
ſtate, than of real parliamentary & 
liberation and diſcuſſion. 
Beſides the reſolutions already 
mentioned in favour of Ireland, the 
three following, which were after 
wards alſo moved by Lord Non, 
aſſed unanimouſly in the Brit 
Houſe of Commons. I. For r 
pealing the act that prohibits the 
exportation of gold- coin from Gren 
Britain to Ireland, II. For taking 
off the prohibition to import foreig 
hops into Ireland, and the draws 
back on the exportation of tit 
Britiſh hops. III. For enabling tis 
majeſty's Iriſh ſubjects to become 
members of the Turkey company, 
and to export woollens in Britiſh, d 
Iriſh ſhips to the Levant.” Ms 
lordſhip urged in ſupport of the lil 
reſolution, that it was neceſſan,i 
becauſe the exportation of woollew enter 
having been granted to Ireland, derbe 
Iriſh would naturally expect a ſry eri. 
of the Turkey trade, which as mJ" t 
ters ſtood was not poſſible, ” * the e 
hen | 
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hitherto been a received opinion, 
that no Iriſhman could be elected a 
member of the Turkey company. 
A bill for repealing the laws that 
refrained the trade of Ireland to 
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foreign parts afrerwards paſſed both 


houſes unanimouſly, and received 
the royal aſſent on the 23d of the 
ſame month, 


CHA FF. 
Debate in the Houſe of Peers on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, re- 


lative to the Army Extraordinaries. 


Mr. Eu le gives notice of his 


Intention to lay before the Houſe of Commons a Plan for retrenching the 
Public Expences. Debate on the Eflimates of the Ordnance. Receſs. 


S the expences of the war in 
which Great Britain was 
unhappily engaged now aroſe to a 
great height, and even exceeded 
the very liberal grants that were made 
for that purpoſe, they naturally 
became a frequent ſubject of parlia- 
mentary diſcuſſion. Accordingly, on 
the 1;th of December, the Earl of 
Shelburne made the following mo- 
tion in the Houſe of Peers: That 
„the alarming addition annually 
* making to the preſent enormous 
national debt, under the head of 
e extraordinaries, incurred in the 
different ſervices, requires imme- 
* diate check and controul ; the 
* increaſing the public expences 
6 beyond the grants of parliament 
being at all times an invaſion of 
the public rights of parliament, 
* and the utmoit ceconomy being 
** indiſpenſubly neceſſary in the 
** preſent reduced and deplorable 
* ſtate of the landed and mercantile 
** intereſt of Great -Britain and 
* Ireland,” In his ſpeech in ſup- 
port of this motion, his Lordiup 
entered into a comparative view of 
the proportion between the military 
ſervices and extras in former reigns 
and the preſent, He obſerved, that 
the extras of King William's reign, 


though a war was carried on in 
Flanders, Ireland, and the Weſt- 
Indies, did not exceed, in the 
higheſt year of the Revolution war, 
100,000l. : That in the next, the 
ſucceſſion war, when we maintain- 
ed a war in Germany, on the banks 
of the Danube, in Flanders, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, North America, 
and the Weſt Indies, the extras 
never exceeded 200,000l. ; nor in 
the firſt war of the late King, that 
with France and Spain, more than 
400,000, : That during the late 
war, the greateſt, moſt extenſive, 
and moſt expenſive, that this coun- 
try ever knew, the extras of 
1757 were but Soo, oool. while 
thoſe of 1777 were 1, 200, oool. and 
one million granted for the tranſport 
ſervice; in all upwards of two 
millions: That the higheſt year of 
the late war, that of 1762, when 
our arms were borne triumphant to 
every quarter of the globe, when 
we had an army of 80,000 men in 
Germany, beſides our conquering or 
victorious armies 1a North America, 
the Britiſh and French Weſt Indies, 
the Eaſt Indies, in Portugal, on the 
coaſt of France, at the Havannah, 
&c. the whole of the extras were 
not more than two millions; where- 
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as the two laſt defenſive campaigns 
would be found, when the latter of 
the two was made up, to amount to 
the enormcus ſum of upwards of 
three millions each, 

In 1775, his Lordſhip ſaid, there 
was voted, though no war ſubſiſted 
the preceding year in America, 
8oo, oool.; a ſum by foie thouſands 
more than was voted in the higheſt 
eur of the war fuccecding the Revo- 
— : in 1776, 845, ol. when 
our military operations were confin- 


ed within the narrow c:rcuit of the 
town of Boſton, Charles-Town, and 


Bunker's-hill. In :7;7, the extris 
were 1, 200, oo l. beudes a million 
and upwards for tranſport ſervice: 
in 1778, more than three millions: 
and it might be preſumed, that thoſe 
of 1779, if not more, would not 
be leſs. In ſhort, the very military 
extraordinaries, in the four years 
laſt mentioned, would be about 
eight millions and a half; a ſum 
very nearly equal to the expenditure 
of the whole of the firſt tour years 
of king William's wars, and fully 

zual to the two firſt years of the 
great Marlborough's immortal cam - 
paigns. 

The great increaſe in the amount 
of the army extraordinaries, his 
Lordſhip partly attributed to the 
improvident - agreements and con- 
tracts entered into by adminifration, 
and to the number of contractors, 
He remarked, that, during the laſt 
war, it was not thought neceſſary to 
employ more than one contractor: 
but the noble lord, now at the head 
of the Treaſury, deemed it neceſſary 
to ſplit the preſent contract into 
twelve parts, with a view, it might 
be preſumed, to oblige twelve dif- 
ferent friends, who would ſupport 
bim in his favourite meaſure of the 
American war. During the late 
war Sir William Baker was the ſole 
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contractor: and he engaged to far. 
nith proviſions on the ſpot, in Ame. 
rica, at fix pence a ration. By 
the bargain made with the preſent 
contractors was, to deliver rations 
at the ſame price in Corke. Thu 
was the whole freight, inſurance, 
and other expences, taken out of 
the pockets of the public, and put 
into thoſe of his lard{hip's contrag. 
ing friends. In conſequence of thi 
ſhameful inattention to the intere" 
of the people, the noble Earl pledgel 
himſelt to prove, that every ration 
delivered in America colt govern. 
ment two ſhillings inſtead of fix 

nce, which they coſt rhe laſt wa, 
He alſo took notice of the rum con- 
tracts, which had before been ani. 
madverted upon and expoſed in 
parhament : and obſerved, that the 
ſame perion by whom theſe contract 
were made, continued to be employ: 
ed and ſavoured by the Miniſter in 
a very high degree. Fe likewiſe 
made {ome very ſareaſtie remarks on 
the ſums which were paid to'a right 
honourable alderman, under the 
pretence of remitting - builion, or 
Portugal or Spaniſh coin, to Ame. 
rica, After pointing out various 
other ſources of abuſe in the public 
expenditure, his Lord!hip concluded, 
that the army extraordinaries in par. 
ticular called tor immediate check 
and controul; and that it was full 
time parliament ſhould ſtand. forth 
and exert itſelf, as the only poſſible 
means of preventing the impending 
ruin of the nation. 

His "lordſhip alſo gave notice, 
that on the 8th of February, 1780, 
he ſhould move the Houle, “ That 
a committee be appointed, confiſting 
of members of both houſes, pol 
ſeſüng neither employment nor pen- 
ſion, to examine without delay ind 
the public expenditure, and the 
mode of accounting for the ſame ; 


more 


more particularly into the manner 
of making all contracts ; and at the 
ſame time to take into conſideration 
what ſavings can be made conſiſtent- 
y with public dignity, juſtice, and 
ratitude, by an abolition of old 
or new created offices, the duties 
of which have either ceaſed, or 
ſhall on enquiry prove inadequate 
to the fees or other emoluments 
arifing therefrom, or by the reduc- 
tion of ſuch ſalaries or other allow- 
ances and profits as may appear to 
be unreaſonable ; that the ſame may 
be applied to leſſen the preſent 
ruinous expenditure, and to enable 
us to carry on the preſent war 
againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, 
with that deciſion and vigour which 
can alone reſult from national zeal, 
confidence, and unanimity.” 

Tothe particular allegations urged 
by the noble Earl againſt adminiſ- 
tration, in his ſpeech in ſupport of 
his firſt motion, little anſwer was 
made by the lords on that fide of 
the queſtion, Lord Stormont, in- 
deed, oppoſed the motion, becauſe, 
ke ſaid, it reverſed the order of 
things; it proceeded to puniſhment 
betore it convicted ; it was there- 
fore prepoſterous : beſides, we were 
engaged in a great war, and muſt 
not ſtarve it. The miniſters now 
remaining filent, the Chancellor 
was about to put the queſtion, when 
the Duke of Mancheſter roſe, and 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation, that miniſters ſhould fit 
and hear ſuch a charge, without 
attempting to anſwer it. The Earl 
ot Suffolk objected to the propriety 
of Lord Shelburne's motion ; and 
the Earl of Hillſborough endeavour- 
ed to vindicate the character of 
Lord North, and declared his full 
conviction of his integrity. The 
Duke of Richmond inquired, what 
it was to which men were to impute 
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the repeated filent majorities in both 
houſes of parliament, in ſupport of 
votes directly repugnant to the 
ſtrongeſt arguments of ſome of the 
ableſt and moſt reſpectable characters 
in the kingdom? Could it be any 
thing elſe, he aſked, beſides the 
influence of the crown, that pre- 
vailing influence, which it was not 
only the duty, but the immediate 
intereſt of every man of pro 
in the kingdom, to refiſt and oppoſe ? 
But if noble lords would confider 
the matter duly and deliberately, 
they would ſee that no place, no 
penſion, no temporary emolument 
they might derive from government, 
could make up for the conſequences 
which would neceffarily reſult from 
the farther increaſe of the influence 
of the crown. | 
The lord Chancellor obſerved, 
that before their lordſhips could with 
any propriety agree to a propoſition 
relative to the addition alleged to 
be made to the preſent national debt, 
under the head of extraordinaries, 
and before they could declare that 
to be an alarming addition, and thar 
it required immediate check and 
controul, it would be neceſſary to 
have the fact eſtabliſhed by ſome 
kind of evidence. It was likewiſe 
ſtated in the noble Earl's motion, 
that the landed and mercantile in- 
tereſt of Great Britain and Ireland 
was in a reduced and deplorable 
condition ; but neither of this or 
the other propoſition had the leaſt 
proof been exhibited, As to the 
charge brought by the lords in oppo- 
ſition relative to the corruption of 
parliament, he faid it was a moſt 
ſerious charge, and, if it could be 
roved, ought immediately to be 
inveſtigated, as it prognoſticated 
more injury to the conſtitution, 
than any other perverſion of it thax 
could poſſibly be attempted, He 
| there · 
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therefore called upon the noble 
lords who threw out ſuch imputa-— 
tions, not to ſtop ſhort, but to bring 
their proofs forward, and ſupport a 
charge, which either was well tound- 
ed, or ought not to be hinted at. 
His lordſhip alſo ſtrongly oppoſed 
the ſecond motion which was intend- 
ed by the noble earl for more par- 
ticular diſcuſſion on a future day, 
He ſaid, that excluſive of the im- 
propriety of its growing out of the 
firſt motion, a motion which ſtated 
facts implying cenſure without proof, 
it had no connexion whatever with 
that motion, and carried on the face 
of it a manifeſt difficulty, The 
motion propoſed that a committee 
ſhould be appointed out of both 
houſes of parliament : but how was 
this committee to be choſen ? Who 
were to be the electors ? By what 
authority was it to be elected? The 


Houſe of Lords had no command 


over the Houſe of Commons ; nor, 
in ſuch a caſe as that referred to in 
the motion, had the Commons any 
controul over their Lordſhips. The 
very attempt, therefore, to conſti- 
tute the committee alluded to, was 
attended with this ſtrong objection; 
that it might poſſibly create diſunion, 
and promote diſſenſions between the 
two houſes of parliament: a matter 
more to be dreaded, and more ſtu- 
diouſly to be avoided at the preſent 
crifis, than-any evil which the moſt 
gloomy imagination could ſuggelt as 
now likely to befal this country, 
Lord Shelburne detended the pro- 
priety of his motion; and obſerved, 
in anſwer to the objection, that tho'the 
facts advanced by him had not been 
roved, that the expenditure ſtated 


in the papers on their lordſhip's 


table was ſo large, that without any 


bother evidence of the profuſeneſs 


of the Treaſury, they afforded ſuf- 


ficient proofs to their lordſhips of 


the neceſſity of ſetting about a 1 
formation, and that there was aniyl: 
ground for check and controul: hy, 
upon a diviſion, his lordſhip's motiq 
was rejected, by a majority of $ 
againſt 41. 

The fame day Mr. Burke gar 
notice in the Houſe of Common, 
that he intended to propoſe a pla 
of public economy after the Chr. 
mas receſs : and he urged a variety 
of reaſons to ſhew the neceſſity of 
adopting ſome meaſure of that kind, 
He obſerved, that a general ſenſe 
prevailed of the profuſion with 


- Which the national affairs were car. 


ried on, and that there was a ge- 
neral wiſh for ſome reformation in 
this reſpect. Thatdefire, he ſaid, ope- 
rated every where, excepting where 
it ought to operate molt ſtrongly, 
in that houſe, Nor was it, he faid, 
the ſenſe and feeling of their coun- 
try only that called upon them; but 
the call of the national enemies wa 
ſtill louder. It was the ſecond yen 
in which France had been waging 
againſt Great Britain the moſt dread: 
ful of all wars, a war of ceconomy, 
The inhabitants of France were nd 
burthened with new taxes to cam 
on the war: and it was the omni 
potence of ceconomy alone that 
from the rubbiſh, and wrecks, and 
fragments of the late war, had al- 
ready created a marine for France, 

But whatever œeonomy then 
ke) appear in the French adm. 
niſtration, and whatever obligation 
that country might be under to the 
talents in finance exhibited by Mou 
Neckar, nothing of this kind, be 


obſerved, was to be ſeen in Eng 


land; though abſolute monarchis 


had been uſually the ſeats of dill 
pation and profuſion, and repubiid 
of order and good management 


On the ſubject of œconomy, Mr 
Burke farther remarked, N 
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ch as a fingle expreſſion had 
Fu from the miniferial fide of 
the houſe. 'They had not even 
brown out an oblique hint which 
lanced that way. Nor had the 
noble lord, who preſided at the trea- 
ſury, in all his ſchemes, practicable 
1 practicable, ever once dreamt 
pf coOmy. 
He proceeded to obſerve, that 
he whole of the national grievances 
was owing to the fatal and over- 
orown influence of the crown ; and 
that influence itſelf to the public 
prodigality. They moved in a cir- 
cle; they became reciprocally cauſe 
nd effect; and the aggregate pro- 
duct of both was ſwelled to ſuch a 
egree, . that not only our power as 
a ſtate, but every vital energy, every 
ative principle of the national li- 
berty would be overlaid by it. To 
this cauſe, he ſaid, he attributed 
that nearly general indifference to 
all public intereſts, which had for 
ſome years aſtoniſhed every man of 
thought and reflection. 
the operation of the influence of the 


crown only touched the higher or- 


ders of the ſtate, It had now inſi- 
nuated itfelf into every creek and 
cranny in the kingdom. There was 
ſcarcely a family ſo hidden and loſt 
in the obſcureſt receſſes of the com- 
munity, which did not feel that it 
bad ſomething to keep or to get, to 
t bope or to fear from the favour or 
ccicpleaſure of the crown. 
i The worſt of public prodigality, 
he ſaid, was, that what was ſqyan- 
dered was not fimply loſt. It was 
the ſource of much poſitive evil, 
Thoſe who were negligent ſtewards 
of the public eſtate would neglect 
every thing elſe. It introduced a 
limlar inaccuracy, a kindred ſloven · 
lineſs, a correſpondent want of care, 
and a want of foreſight, into all the 
national management, What is 


- 


ormerly 
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worſt of all, it ſoon ſurrounds a ſu- 
pine and inattentive miniſter with 
the deſigning, confident, rapacious, 
and unprincipled men of all de- 
ſcriptions. They are a ſort of ani- 
mals tenacious of their proper prey; 
and they ſoon drive away from their 
habitation all contrary natures A 
prodigal miniſter is not only not 
ſaving, but he cannot be either juſt 
or liberal. No revenue is la 

enough to provide both for the me- 
ritorious and the undeſerving : to 
provide for ſervice which is, and 
tor ſervice which is not incurred. 

It was ſometimes alleged, that 
this influence of the crown was ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of govern- 
ment ; and he admitted, that 
vernment ought to have forceenough 
for its functions; but it ought to 
have no more. It ought not to 
have force enough to ſupport itſelf 
in the neglect, or the abuſe of them. 
If it had, they muſt be, as they 
were, abuſed and neglected. Men 
would throw themſelves on their 
power for a juſtification of their 
want of order, vigilance, foreſight, 
and all the virtues, and all the 
qualifications of ſtateſinen. From 
hence it aroſe, that the ſame men 
were ſeen, in the ſame power, and 
ſitting undiſturbed, though thirteen 
colonies had been loſt, It was from 
hence, that the marine of France 
and Spain had grown quietly up and 
proſpered under their eye, and been 
foſtered by their neglect, and that all 
hope of alliance in Europe was 
abandoned. | 

This gentleman alſo urged va- 
rious other arguments in. juſtification 
of his propoſed plan of national 
ceconomy, which he enforced with 
his uſual eloquence, and alſo threw 
out ſome general outlines of it. 
His deſign was applauded and ſup- 
ported by Lord John lt” > 
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Mr. Fox, Colonel Barre, Mr. Demp- 
ſler, and Mr, Gilbert. Mr. Fox 
ſaid, that the King could not paſſi- 
bly enjoy the affection and conſi- 
dence of his people, if his intereſt 
was wholly ſevered from their's, and 
put upon a bottom perfectly ſepa- 
rate. It was bur one andfthe ſame 
4 which cemented Feendfhip 

tween man and man in ſociety, 
and which promoted affection be- 
tween king and ſubject; namely, 
that they ſhare but one fortune, that 
they flouriſh by the ſame proſperity, 
that they are equal ſufferers under 
t he ſame difireſs, and that the cala- 
miry of the people is the depreſſion 
of the prince, On any other terms, 
there can be no ſympathy between 
men in any relation of life. He aſked 


whether any thing could be more 


unſeemly, or more likely to ſepa- 
rate his majeſty from his people, 
and to alienate his people from him, 
than to find that his majeſty's in- 
come was increaſed, at a tine when 
the landed eſtates were ſunk one 
fifth in value, when their rents 
remained unpaid, when their ma- 


nufactutes languiſned, and trade was 


expiring; when burthen upon bur- 
then was piled upon the fainting 
people; when men of all ranks 
were obliged to retrench the moſt 
innocent luxuries, and even ſuch as 
were grown by habit into a kind of 
decent convenience, and to draw 
themſelves up into the limits of an 
auſtere and pinching ceconomy ? 
Was it not extraordinary, that a 
period of ſuch general diſtreſs 
ſhould have been ſnatched ar, as the 
lucky moment- for complimenting 
the crown with an addition of no 
leſs than one hundred thouſand 

unds a year? That the king 


| ſhould riſe in- ſplendour upon the 


very ruins of the country ; that, 
amidſt its deſolations, amidſt the 


7 


1, 049, oool. which, he obſerved, wa 


cries of the afflited ſubjech, 
ſhould flouriſn with increaſing op 
lence: this, he declared, was fond 
thing monſtrous and unnatural, g 
outrage to the ſenſe, and an inf 
on the ſufferings of the nation, 
hoped therefore, for the ſake of th 
public, for the fake of all publy 
men, for the ſake of the crown, a 
for the fake of the king, that hy 
honourable friend, Mr. Burks 
would add perſeverance to the & 
ligence he had already employed i 
his plan for leſſening the publi 
expences, and reducing the ruin 
ous influence of the crown, 

On the 14th of December ther 
was a debate in the houſe of com 
mons, occaſioned by Sir Charla 
Cocks's moving the eſtimates of th 
ordnance, Theſe amounted 3 


132.0c0l, more than, the laſt yew, 
But the times, he faid, were ei 
tremely dangerous: and the com- 
_ which had been entered int 
y the Houſe of Bourbon will 
America, was of a nature whid 
ſtruck at the root of all the wealth 
conſequence, and independence ie. 
this country. His majeſty, in ce 
lideration of this danger, had ee 
dered eſtimates to be laid bees 
them, larger than ever came to tu 
houſe; and confided in the ſpitit d 
the houie, and of the nation, 
make the greateſt exertions, to c 
cape the evils which were hangiy 
over them. He aſſerted, that tit 
public ſtores were never fo wel 
filled before, and that the Rate 
defence in this country, fo fardl 
depended on the ordnance 
was in every reſpect complet 
Colonel Barre ſaid, there wet 
great abuſes in the offices of on 
nance ; that he was well inform 
of their having given thirty, forty 
nay fifty per cent. in contracts me 


11 


han they ſhould have given: which 
ras a molt unpardonable neglect of 
economy, to ſay no worſe of it: 
hat he had reaſon to think they 
ad not been provident in laying up 
proper ſtock of ſmall arms, great 
uns, or ammunition ; and that 
heir gunpowder was unſerviceable, 
f which complaint had, been made 
y the admirals in the Weſt In- 
lies ; particularly that admiral Bar- 
ington's powder was ſo bad, that 
his balls would not reach the ſhips 
F D'Eſtaing, though the French 
alls reached the Engliſh ſhips. 
vir Charles Frederick denied the 
pſſertions of colonel Barre reſpect- 
ng the abuſes in the ordnance con- 
rats ; though he acknowledged 
hat ſome of the gunpowder on 
board the Weſt India ſquadron was 
dad: but he faid this defect bad 
proceeded from its being long in 


he Weſt Indigs,; for that the ex- 
erience and {obfervation of many 
ears had con the board of 


ranance, that warn climates are 
xtremely prejudicial to gunpowder, 
Inleſs it be frequently aired and 
hifted on ſhore, which could not 
hrays be done; and that if theſe 
recautions were not taken in the 
\elt Indies, the powder would 
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become unfit for ſervice in about 
ſix months. àfter ſome farther 
debate, the houſe agreed to the 
eſtimates. | 


Before the adjournment of the 


two houſes, a bill paſſed both of 
them, though not without ſome 
oppoſition, and received the royal 
aſlent, which renewed the powers 
granted to his majeſty, by former 
temporary bills, of ſuſpending the 
Habeas Corpus act with reſpe& to 
perſons charged with, or ſuſpected 
of, the crime of high treaſon com- 
mitted in America, or on the high 
ſeas, or the crime of piracy, An 
addreſs was alſo preſented to his ma · 
jeſty, by the Houſe of Peers, in 
conſequence of a motion of the 
Duke of Richmond, defiring him 
to order copies to be laid before 
that houſe of certain public papers 
and memorials, ſpecified in the ad- 
dreſs, relative to the diſputes be- 
tween the courts of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, The two houſes 
ſoon after adjourned on account of 
*the appreaching | holidays, little 
other bulineſs of any conſequence 
being agitated till after the receſs. 
The Houſe of Commons adjourned 
to the 24th, and the Houſe of Peers 
to the 27th of January, 1780. 
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ational Alarm on account of the great E xpences occaſioned by the American 
R ſolutions of the City of London. 
bolders of the County of York. Agree to petition the Houſe of Commons 
for a Reformation of the Public Ext diture, and to eflabliſh a Committee 
of Correſpondence, F "fefts of Mr. Smelt"s Speech at the Yorkſhire Meeting. 
+ fſociations copy the Example of the County of Y, D_ 
Memorial publiſted by Deputies from ſeveral Counties, Cities, and T owns, 
recommending a Plan of National Aſſociation. 5 


Public meeting of the Free- 


THERE had been for ſome ſpirited oppoſition to the meaſures 
years paſt a very vigorous and of government in parliament ; but 
E it 
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it had not bitherto been much ſup- 
ported by the people without doors, 
Great diſcontent appeared in the na- 
tion; but it was not productive of 
any conſiderable effects, nor did it 
excite, in any very high degree, the 
apprehenſions of the government, At 
length, however, the enormous ex- 
pences of the American war, and 
the burthens which it occaſioned, 
ſeemed to threaten more vigorous ex- 
ertions of the people. Ihe moſt 
impartial men, and ſuch as had not 
the leaſt prejudice againſt admini- 
ſtration, could not but diſcern, that 
there had been a very great and in- 
defenſible profuſion of the public 
money; and this at a time when the 


people were loaded with taxes, and 


when the commerce of the nation 


was exceedingly diminiſhed, This 


ſubject, therefore, began now to a- 
waken the attention both of the in- 
habitar tz of the metropolis, and of 
the different counties of the king- 
dom. In a meeting of the common- 
council of the city of London, held 
at Guildhall, on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1779, the thanks of the cor- 
poration were voted to thoſe noble- 
men who had ſupported motions in 
the houſe of Peers for promoting 
national ceconomy, and a reduction 
of the civil lil; and the court of 
common-council alſo reſolved, that 
they were ** thoroughly perſuaded, 
that the ruinous meatures which have 
brought the landed and mercantile 
intereſt of this country into its pre- 
ſent reduced and deplorable ſituation, 
could not have been purſued to their 
actual extremity, had it not been tor 
the abuſe of the preſent increaſed, 
enormous, and undue influence of 
the crown.” They declared, like- 
wiſe, their hearty approbation of the 
motion of the earl of Shelburne, 
which was to be agitated in the 
houſe of Peers the February follow- 


minority Peers, in anſwer to letten 


ing, for a committee of both hou 
of parliament to be appointed, fy 
an examination of the public expex. 
diture ; and aſſured their lordſhig 
that they would afford every ſpecig 
of aſſiſtance in their power for the 
promotion of ſo defirable a meaſure, 
Thirty-two letters were ſent by the 


containing theſe reſolutions, and the 
vote of thanks which they had n. 
ceived from the corporation of Lan. 
don. One of theſe was from the 


duke of Cumberland, the King i 
brother; in which his highneſs ce. 0 
clared, that a fair and candid inve{- 

IV 


tigation of the expenditure of the 
public money mult be conducive tg 
the common ſtrength, wealth, and 
intereſt of the empire; as it woult 
enable the king to employ the ge. 
ſources of this country in ſuch ex 
ertions by ſea and land, as might 
rellore his Majeſty's domanions u 
their former ſplendour, and promo 
the true honour and dignity of the 
crown, by eſtabliſhing the happines 
and proſperity of the people.” The 
duke of Portland, in his veply t© 
the corporation, ſaid, that he had 
e long conſidered the enormous and 
encrealing influence of the cio 
as the principal ſource of the mk 
fortunes and debaſement of this once 
great empire:” and the duke d 
Bolton declared, that „ nothing 
could tend ſo much to avert ths 


dangers now impending over thi - 
country, as the union and adtivity , 
. . | 

a men; 
of upright and independent men; oo 


and that this union and activity ap 
earing in the firſt commerical at 
in the world, could not fail to ce- 
ment the inhabitants of the whole 
kingdom in the fame laudable and 
neceſſary reſolution,” 
On the zoth of December follos. 
ing, there was a very numerous and 
reſpectable meeting of the * 
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of the county of York, convened 
ogether for the purpoſe of prepar- 
ng a petition to the Houſe of Com- 
ons, for ſome reformation in the 
public expenditure. The freehold- 
1s, who were aſſembled on this oc- 
aſion, conſiſted of gentlemen of the 
argeſt property in the county ; and 
everal of the nobility, and many 
embers of parliament, were pre- 
ent, They appeared almoſt unan- 
mouſly of opinion, that it was 1n- 
iſpenſably neceſſary the people 
10uld exert themſelves, in order to 
promote a plan of national oecono- 
ny, and to procure ſome alleviation 
che public burthens. They, there- 
ore, agreed to a petition to the 
ouſe of Commons, in which they 
eclared, that being ** alarmed at 
he diminiſhed reſources and grow- 
g burthens of this country, and 
onvinced that rigid frugality was 
diſpenſably neceſſary in every de- 
artment of the ſtate, they obſerved 
th grief, that notwithſtanding the 
poveriſhed condition of the na- 
on, much public money had been 
wprovidently ſquandered, and that 
any individuals enjoyed finecure 
laces, efficient places with exorbi- 
int emoluments, and penſions un- 
erited by public ſervice, to a 
rge and ſtill increafing amount; 
om whence the crown had acquired 
great and unconſtitutional influ- 
ce, which, it not checked, might 
jon prove fatal to the liberties of 
is country,” They therefore re- 
eſented, that, until effectual mea- 
res were taken to redreſs theſe op- 
eſſive grievances, ** the grant of 
y additional ſum of public money, 
ond the produce of the preſent 
xes, would be injurious to the 
ghts and property of the people, 
d derogatory trom the honour and 
guty of parliament.” And they 
meltly requeſted the houſe, ** that 
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before any new burthens were laid 
upon this country, effectual meaſures | 
might be taken by that houſe to in- 
quire into and correct the groſs a- 
buſes in the 1 public 
money; to reduce all exorbitant 
emoluments; to reſeind and aboliſh 
all finecure places and unmerited 
penſions; and to appropriate the 
produce to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, in ſuch manner as to the wiſ- 
dom of parliament ſhould ſeem 
meet,” Beſides the petition to the 
houſe of commons, it was alſo re- 
ſolved at this meeting of the free- 
holders of Yorkſhire, that a commit- 
tee of fixty-one gentlemen ſhould be 
appointed, to carry on the neceſſary 
correſpondence for effectually pro- 
moting the object of the petition, 
and to prepare a plan of an aſſocia- 
tion, on legal and conſtitutional , 
grounds, to ſupport that laudable, 
reform, and ſuch other meaſures 
as might conduce to reſtore the free- 
dom of parliament. 

Some oppoſition which was made to 
this petition, and to the plan of aſſoci- 
ation, by one gentleman who was pre- 
ſent at the meeting, excited much at- 
tention atthetime, and becamea great 
ſubject of diſcuſſion in the public 
prints. It was the ſituation and con- 
nexions of this gentleman, whoſe 
name was Smelt, which occafionedthe + 
obſervations that he threw out to be 
ſo much the object of animadverſion. 
He had an eſtate in Yorkſhire, was 
of reſpectable character, and had 
been for ſome years ſub-governor to 
the Prince of Wales, Barks the 
time that he held this office, and af- 
terwards, it was ſaid, that his ma- 
jeſty paid him very particular regard 
and attention, and that he had an 
unuſual ſhare of the royal confidence. 
In the ſpeech that he made in oppo- 
ſition to the petition of the free- 
holders, he was charged with hav- 
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ing faid, that the power of the 
crown was by no means exorbi- 
tant, and, on the contrary, that it 
ought to be increaſed ; and that he 
believed his majeſty to be the only 
12 in the kingdom; that the 

ing was the ſoul of the conſtitution, 
and that it was a little and mean idea 
to conſider him as the ſervant of the 
people; that he was the only ſafe- 
guard of the people, and that from 
him they ſhould ſupplicate protec- 
tion and ſecurity, by which liberty 
was to be underſtood; that the 
king's hands wanted to be ſtrengthen- 
ed; that the meaſures and purſuits 
of the Whigs originated in ſelſiſhneſs, 
and that 2 — misfortunes aroſe 
from the king's net having more 

wer and influence. Whatever 
Mr. Smelt really ſaid, his ſpeech 
was received with great indignation 
by his auditors, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he was ſuffered to pro- 
ceed. It was afterwards ſtated to be 
a molt alarming confideration, that 
ſuch opinions ſhould be held by a 
gentleman ſo highly in the royal 
tavour, and who had been entruſted 
with the education of the heir-ap- 
parent to the crown, Mr, Smelt, 
therefore, found it neceſſary to pub- 
liſh, in his own vindication, an ac- 
count of the ſpeech that he had de- 
livered ; which, though it contained 
a vindication of the meaſures of 
government, and of the perſonal 
character of the king, and ſome cen- 
ſure of the candudt of the Whigs, dit- 
fered very materially from the repre- 
ſentation ot his ſpeech given by others, 
But he acknowledged the deficiency 
of his memory, with reſpect to. the 
words he had made uſe of ; and the 
truth of his printed account was 
queſtioned. From the indignation 


which his ſpeech raiſed in his audi- 


tors, it is probable, that what was 
ſpoken was more offenſive than what 
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- petition, but inſtructed their repte 


' tended by many members of bat 
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was printed; and that an exact repy, 
ſentationof his ſpeech was never giz 
en, either by himſelf or by his opp 
nents. It is, however, certain, thathy 
ſpeech, whatever might be the re 
ſentiments that it contained, excite 
a very unuſual attention, and 
rated very unfavourably to the vien 
of government, 

The example of the county d 
York was followed by other count 
and corporations. On the 7th d 
January, 1780, there was a nume 
rous meeting of the freeholder d 
Middleſex at Hackney, where 1 
petition, ſimilar to that of York, 
was agreed to, and alſo a committee 
of correſpondence appointed, && 
milar petitions, and committees d 
correſpondence, were alſo agreed u 
in the counties of Cheſter, Hertford 
Suſſex, Surrey, Eſſex, Somerle, 
Wilts, Glouceſter, Huntin 
Dorſet, Cumberland, Norfolk, De. th 
von, Berks, Nottingham, Bucks gr 
and Cambridge, Petitions - ven pe 
likewiſe agreed to by the counties: b 
Bedford, Suffolk, Northumberland lit 
Hereford, and Denbigh, butwith in 
out appointing any committees d 
correſpondence. The cities of Lots 
don and Weltminſter concurred u 
ſimilar petitions, and appointet 
committees of correſpondence and 
aſſociation : and petitions to tht 
ſame purpoſe were preſented tot 
Houſe of Commons from the town 
of Reading, Cambridge, Newcaltls 
and Nottingham. I he county « 
Northampton declined preſenting 
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ſentatives to promote the fame 0 
jects which were recommended if 
the petitions. wet 

The county meetings were 1 


houſes of parliament : and in fone 

of theſe aſſemblies very anim 

ſpeeches were addreſſed to * * 
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holders. Mr. Fox particularly diſ- 
tinguiſned himſelf at the meeting of 
the treeholders of Wiltſhire, He 
told them, that though he had been 
much uſed to public ſpeaking, he 
had never before ſpoken to ſuch an 
aſſembly as that in which he was 
then preſent : for he had never be- 
fore ſpoken to an incorrupt aſſem- 
bly. He ſhewed them the great ad- 
rantages which the people might 
gain by infiſting firmly on their 
nights, and on the redreſs of their 
orievances ; and earneſtly exhorted 
them to conſider their own weight 
and conſequence in the ſtate ; aſſert- 
ing, that it would not be in the 
power of the beſt or ableſt miniſter 
to make them great or happy, un- 
leſs they had themſelves the ſpirit 
and will to become fo. He con- 
jured them, in the moſt emphatic 
language, to depend chiefly on 
themſelves for a redreſs of their 
orievances: and not to fit ſtill in ex- 
pectation of it frem any ſtateſmen, 
how great ſoever might be their abi- 
lines, or how patriotic ſoever their 
intentions. It had been thrown out, 
that no retrenchment could be made 
of the civil liſt, becauſe this was his 
majeſty's, and no part of it ſhould be 
touched : upon which Mr. Fox ex- 
claimed, with vehemence, *©* In 


he God's name, is the king to be the 
de only perſon who is to feel nothing 
from the diſtreſſes of his kingdom ; 
lt eis but two years fince, that his 


majeſty was complimented with no 
leſs than one hundred thouſand 
pounds a year : though it was ſurely 
not the moſt ſeaſonable time for 
ſuch an augmentation, when almoſt 
all bis ſubjects were obliged to deny 
themſelves the moſt innocent 
luxuries, and even the decent con- 
reniencies of life. Should princes, 
be aſked, too fond as they generally 
ae of war, from ambition, from 
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pride, or from obſtinacy, be led to 


promote meaſures which would im- 
poveriſh K 1 ſnould they, 
$ 


at ſuch periods, inereaſe in ſplen- 
dour? On the contrary, he main- 
tained, that they ought to feel in- 
conveniencies from war, and have 
that check put to their ambition, 
He concluded, by exhorting conſti- 
tuents diligently to watch the con- 
duct of their repreſentatives, and 
carefully to inquire into the motives 
of it; to confider themſelves as the 
guardians of their own rights; and 
to entertain a rational diſtruſt of all 
men in public ſtations.“ 

In Eſſex, Thomas Day, Eſq. a 
gentleman not in par'”'ament, and 
before little known, but of inde- 
pendent fortuue, and reſpectable 
character, rendered himſelf very 
conſpicuous by long and eloquent 
ſpeeches, in which he ſtrongly re- 
preſented the ſtate of extreme danger 
to which the nation was reduced. 
He attributed the publiccalamities to 
the miſconduct and iniquity of ad- 
miniſtration ; and lamented thoſe 
infatuated meaſures, by which 
Great Britain had been deprived of 
her American colonies. He main- 
tained, that if the people muſt bear 
the increaſing burthens of a war 
which was begun with ambition, 
and carried on with every ſpecies of 
miſmanagement, nothing could be 
more reaſonable, than that the 
exceſſive ſums, levied upon them, 
ſhould be applied with the ſtricteſt 
integrity, and that there ſhould 
be a reformation of the public 
expenditure, He aſſerted, that 
if there ever was a period, which 
called upon every independent man 
to ſpeak his ſentiments, that period 
was now come : and that the affairs 
of the nation were hopeleſs, except 
from the riſing ſpirit of the people, 
exaſperated by an unexampled ſeries 
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of provocations and diſgraces. 
heſe public afſemblies of the 
people, and the aſſociations which 
were tormed in many of them, gave 
a conſiderable alaim to the adminiſ- 
tration. Various efforts were, there- 
tore, employed to counteract them. 
Some ot the members and friends of 
adminiſtration appeared at theſe 
meetings, and oppoſed the petitions 
and aflociations that were recom- 
mended. At the meeting of the 
freeholders of Huntingdonſhire, the 
firſt lord of the admiralty was pre- 
ſent, and exerted his whole influence 
1n oppoſition to the petitioners. So 
great was that influence, that it was 
even queſtiore] at that meeting 
which party had the majcrity. In 
general, however, in theſe afſem- 
blies, the majority which appeared 
on behalf of the petitions was great 
and inconteſtable. But proteſts 
were procured in ſeveral of the coun- 
ties againſt the proceedings ot the 
petitioners and affociators. It was 
contended, by thoſe who oppoſed 
the petitions and aſſociations, that 
the true ſenſe of the counties could 
not be collected, nor the matters 
propoſed duly examined in ſuch 
meetings, ſo new in their form, and 
ſo void of regularity, or any known 
or eſtabliſhed authority; that the 
titions conveyed nic in- 
jurious and diſreſpectful to parlia- 
ment, and that no proofs were ad- 
vanced at the county meetings of the 


aſſertions contained in them; that 


it was the buſineſs of the parliament 
alone to inquire into the expendi- 
ture of. the public money, and that 
thoſe parts of the petitions which 
related to the granting ſupplies were 
an attack upon the privileges of the 
Houſe of Commons; that the com- 


-mittees of correſpondence were ap- 


parently intended to over-awe the 
legiſlature; and that the petitions 


3 


and reſolutions, which were frame! 
in the county meetings, were al. 
culated- to produce Atbdence and 
ſuſpicions in the minds of his my. 
jeſty's ſubjects, at a time when um. 
nimity and confidence in government 
were eſſentially neceſſary to ſuppor 
and invigorate the exertions of the 
ſtare, in its defence againſt the mol 
tormidable attack that had ever been 
made on his majeſty's dominions. |: 
was, however, obſerved, that a great 
part of the perſons, by whom proteſh 
to this purpoſe were ſigned, were 
placemen, penſioners, andotherscon- 
nected with government. The 
ple in general, however they might 
differ in other matters, ſeemed con- 
vinced, that fome reformation of 
the public expenditure was necel. 
ſary. 

In the month of March, there 
were ſeveral meetings in London of 
deputies from the committees of the 
counties of York, Surrey, Middle. 
ſex, Suſlex, Glouceſter, Hertford, 
Kent, Huntingdon, Dorſer, Bucks, 
Cheſter, Devon, and Eflex, trom 
the cities of London, Weſiminiter, 
and Glouceſter, and the towns d 
Newcaſtle and Nottingham. The 
Rev. Mr. Wyvil, a clergyman d 
Yorkſhire, of diſtinguiſhed charac: 
ter, and large fortune, who had 
been very active in promoting tht 
public meeting of that county, wi 
appointed chairman in theſe meet 
ings of the deputies. They prt- 
pared and publiſhed a memorial 
containing reaſons for a plan of n. 
tional aſſociation. It was a ſpirited 
compoſition, in which they declared, 
that if ever there was a period inthe 
annals of this country for populit 
jealouſy to be awake, and populi 
virtue to exert itſelf, it was tht 
preſent, Other æras had bet 
marked by partial inroads on tit 
conſtitution, graſping at particu! 


pre 
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prerogatives, and narrowing chiefly 
ve ſubordinate branches of civil li- 
erty. Theſe attempts had always 
n the end met with diſappointment 
ad overthrow, from the publie vir- 
ie of the national repreſentatives, 
ut what was the caſe at preſent ? 
y the operation of a deſpotic ſyſ- 
em, which had continued, with 
ery little intermiſſion, near nine- 
een years, and was now almoſt 
ompleted by a dangerous adminiſ- 
ration, the very vitals of the con- 
iturion had received a mortal 
ound, It was not, it was ſaid, 
his or that partiality of the reigning 
ind which had been gratified, but 
he whole capacity of popular free- 
dom had been ſtruck at. Ihe na- 


he wiſeſt of political writers had 
niformly marked for the downfal 
df Britain, when the legiſlative 
body ſhould become as corrupt as 
he executive, and dependent upon 
t.“ If the laws were to be exa- 
ined, which had paſſed only in the 
en laſt ſeſſions of parliament, it 
'ould be found, that they formed 
code of prerogative, which had 
ready brought within its vortex the 
primary parts of civil, religious, 
ommercial, and military adminiſ- 
ration, within the kingdom, or its 
lependencies, not excepting from 
ts vaſt controul all the branches of 
he royal family, and but too pro- 
dably the ſuccetliion of the crown. 
\ venal majority might alſo be ſeen 
a the Houſe of Commons, ſeſſion 
iter ſeſſion, moving obſequious to 
be nod of the minitter, and giving 
he legiſlative ſanction to propoſi- 
ons, not only big with the fate of 
er country, but often militating 


ion was arrived at the criſis, which 


E 4 


againſt the firſt principles of the 
conllitution, and the declared voice 
of their conſtituents : while every 
effort of reaſon and argument, urged 
by an independent few, had only 
been anſwered by numbers, dumb 
to every other reply. Other argu- 
ments were urged in this memorial, 
to ſhew that the legiſlative body was 
corrupt to a very high degree: and 
the deputies came to ſeveral reſolu- 
tions relative to the ſteps which 
ſhould be taken by the people, in 
order to free the parliament from 
corruption, and to procure a redreſs 
of the national grievances. One of 
theſe was, that there ſhould be ſent 
to the Houſe of Commons, in ad- 
dition to the preſent repreſentatives 
of counties, a number of members 
not leſs than one hundred, to be 
choſen, in a due proportion, by the 
ſeveral counties of the kingdom of 
Great Britain : and that the people 
ſhould ſupport thoſe candidates only, 
at the enſuing general election, who 
ſhould engage to vote for this and 
the other regulations recommended, 
one of which reſpected a reforma- 
tion of the public expenditure. The 
deputies alſo prepared circular let- 
ters, recommending a plan of na- 
tional union and aſſociation, to be 
diſperſed throughout the kingdom, 
together with their memorial and 
reſolutions. 

Theſe exertions of the people 
ſeemed at firſt likely to be produc- 
tive of ſome important effects : bur 
ſuch effects were in a confiderable 
degree prevented, and a great damp 
thrown on theſe popular meetings 
and aſſociations, by ſeveral events, 
which we ſhall hereafter have occa» 
ſion to relate. 
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VII. 


State of Great Britain <with regard to foreign Pocuert. France. Spain 


Holland. Diſputes. between that Republic and Great Britain, 


Condud o 


the States reſpectiug Paul Fones, and his Capture of the Serapis, and Come 
trſs of Scarborovgh. Seizure of the Dutch Ships, under the Conwoy of Cont 
Byland, by Commodore Ficiding. The King's Declaration to treat Hollad 
as a neutral tower, Ruſfa. Declaration of the Empreſs to the Belligem 
Powers, aud her Invitation to the Powers not at War to engage in a 


Armed Neutrality. 


H E revolt of the American 
= colonies from the crown of 
Great Britain, was an event that 
naturally excited the attention of 
all Europe, and led thoſe courts, 
\ho had viewed the power and pro- 
ſperity of the Britiſh empire with 
jealouſy and diiguſt, to be ready to 
avail themſelves of this opportunity 
of humbling and reducing it. Ac» 
coidingly France had jomed with 
the colonies, and deelared them in- 
dependent: avd Spain afterwards 
engaged with France in hoſtilities 
agamii Great Britain. Untortu- 
nately for the latter, the adminiſtra- 
tion of public aftairs in France was 
regulated by the maxims of a very 
fiinct cconomy, which rendered her 
the more formidable as an enemy, 
and had enabled her to raiſe her 
marine to a very gieat height, 
Under the direction of Monſ. 
Neckar, a native of Switzerland, and 
a Proteſtant, a general retorm took 
place in France throughout every 
department in the revenue. The 
people were not burthenec with new 
taxes tor carrying on the war, but 
the public revenue was augmented 
by the œconomy, improvements, 
and reformation, that were intro- 
duced into the management of the 
finances. At the beginning of the 
year 1780, a variety of unneceſſary 
offices in the houſehold of the king 
and queen were allo aboliſhed ; and 


9 


ſundry other important regulation 
adopted, for the eaſe ot the ſubied 
and the general benefit of the ling 
dom. But it was a circumſtance 
favourable to Great Britain, that 
the ſame abilities were not diſplayed 
by the French adminiſtration in the 
conduct of the war, as in the mz 
nagement of their finances, 

The influence of the French 
court over that of Spain had led the 
latter alſo to engage in boſtilite 
againſt Great Britain : though the 
people of Spain in general appear v 
have beenaverſe to embroiling then» 
ſelves with this country, and to hare 
felt ſome indignation at being drags 
ged imo a war by the intrigues df 
the French miniſtry. One ot the 
firſt enterpiizes in which the Spane 
iards epgaged was the fiege of Gib 
raltar. It had always been a gien 
mortification to them, that this fot- 
treſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Eng 
liſh. The Spaniards, therefor, 
now beſieged it cloſely both by a 
and land. 

It had formerly been a confider- 
ble object in the politics of Great 
Britain, to engage in ſuch alliance 
with foreign powers, as had a tes. 
dency to ſtrengthen her intereſt, and 
to preſerve the balance of power 
Europe. But, during the preſent 
reign, this kind of policy had beet 
much diſregarded. Continents 
connexions had, perhaps, apy 
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1 too anxiouſly purſued, and too 
peulively on the part of Great 
lain: but that it was not agree- 
de to her true intereſts to deviate 
entirely from her antient ſyſtem, 
ad to be ſo little attentive to the 
ocuring foreign alliances, as ſeemed 
w to be the caſe, was apparent in 
e courſe of the preſent war. In 
r arduous conteſt with France and 
ain, and with the colonies, Great 
rain had not, in reality, a ſingle 
ly, Even Holland, her antieut 
dd natural ally, was much more 
Irerſe than friendly, from the very 
ymmencement of the war. Trea- 
s of friendſhip and alliance, in- 
ed, ſubſiſted between the two na- 
us: but they were either not ad- 
red to, or were the ſubject of 
doteſt and litigation. 

t will be neceflary to take a re- 
ſpective view of ſome tranſactions 
evious to the period at which our 
ck commences, in order to under- 
ind the diſputes which aroſe be- 
een Great Britain and Holland. 
On the 21ſt ot 1 1777, 
memorial was preſented by Sir 
leph Yorke to the States-General, 
which he obſerved, that he had 
tore had frequent occaſion to make 
preſentations totheir High Mighti- 
es of the clandeſtine commerce 
dich was carried on between their 
bjects and the Americans; but 
at theſe repreſentations had not 
therto been properly attended to 
the part of their High Mighti- 
lies, nor had they taken the ne- 
vary meaſures for putting a flop 
the injurious conduct of their ſub- 
is, He alſo ſtated, that Mr. 
an Graat, the governor of St. 
llatia, had permitted an illicit 
mmerce at that place with the 
mericans ; had conraived at their 
tle equipments againſt the mo- 


ercountry ; had permitted the 
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ſeizure of an Engliſh veſſel, by an 
American pirate, within cannot ſhot 
of that iſland; and had even re- 
turned, from the fortreſs of his go- 
vernment, the ſalute of an Ameri- 
can flag. The ambaſſador, there- 
fore, demanded of the States a for- 
mal diſavowal of the ſalute by Fort 
Orange, at St. Euſtatia, to the 
American ſhip ; and the diſmiſſion, 
and the immediate recall, of gover- 
nor Van Graaf, It was declared 
farther, on the part of his Britannic 
majeſty, that until that ſatis faction 
was given, their High Mightineſſes 
were not to expect that his majeſty 
would ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed 
by mere aſſurances, or that he would 
delay one inſtant to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as he ſhould think due to the 
intereſts and dignity of his crown. 
In the anſwer of: the States-General, 
they complained of the menacing. 
tone that reigned in the — 
preſented by Sir Joſeph York : 
which appeared, they ſaid, too 
highly (trained, beyond that which 
is the accorded and accuſtomed man- 
ner, and that ought to take place 
between two ſovereign and indepen- 
dent powers, which have been, of 
ſo many yeurs continuance, united 
by the ties of good harmony and 
mutual friendſhip. At the fame 
time they declared. that they held 
his Britannic majeſty's friendſhip in 
the higheſt eſtimation ; and wiſhed 
to do every thing in their power, as 
far as the honour and dignity of their 
ſtate would permit them to go, to 
cultivate it (lill more and more. 
They had, therefore, already dif- 
patched their orders to the com- 
mandant of St. Euſtatia, to render 
himſelf within the republic without 
delay, and to give the neceflary in- 
formation, as ſoon as poſſible, of 
all that had paſſed within the ifland 
of St. Euſtatia, and which had come 

; to 
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to his knowledge, relative to the 
American colonies and their veſſels, 
during the period of his command, 
and to lay his conduct before their 
High Mightineſſes. They alſo for- 
mally diſavowed every act or mark 
of honour, which migbt have been 
given by their officers to the veſſels 
belonging to the American colonies, 
ſo far as thoſe marks of honour 
might in any degree be underſtood 
to recognize the independence of 
the colonies: and they alſo declared, 
that they had given their orders to 
their governors and councils in the 
Weſt Indies, and had enjoined them, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, to obſerve 
exactly the placards and orders 
againſt the exportation of military 
ſtores to the American colonies, and 
to ſee them executed moſt rigorouſly, 
On the 12th of September, 1778, 
a memorial was preſented to the 
States-General, from the merchants, 

roprietors of veſſels, and exchange 
inſuters, of the town oft Amſterdam, 
in which they complained, that a 
conſiderable number of veſſels be- 
longing to the inhabitants of that 
republic, bound for the ports of 
France, had been ſtopped in their 
paſſage by the ſhips ot his Britannic 
majeſly, and other commiſſioned 
veſlels belonging to his ſubjects : 
and that although their captains had 
proved that their ſhips belonged to 
the ſubjects of the republic, and 
were not laden with contraband 
goods, they were notwithſtanding 
feized and carried into the different 
ports of Great Britain, where they 
continued to be detained, notwith- 
ftanding the remonſtrances of Count 
Welderen, the ambaſſador of the 
States at the Britiſh court. 

The Dutch memorialiſts alſo ob- 
ſerved, that the conduct of the Eng- 
liſh, in ſeizing their ſhips, was the 

more indefenſible, becauſe that by the 


treaty concluded between the c 
of Great Britain and the Republi 
on the 11th of December, 1674, ty 
following was flipulared as the fi 
article: * That it ſhall be pernix 
ted, and is legal, for the ſubjecisq 
the reſpective nations to navi 

with liberty and ſafety, to deal af 
negotiate in all kingdoms and coup 
tries, where the reſpeCtive ſoꝶ 
reigns are at peace, neutrality, a 
triend{lip, and in ſuch a manng, 
that their navigation and commerg 
may be neither hindered or ms 
leited, neither by the military force, 
ſhips of war, or any other veſſch 
whatſoever, belonging either to th 
ſaid king, or to his ſubjects, upn 
account or under pretence of ay 
hoſtility or quarrel now ſubfiſling 
or which may hereatrer happen be 
tween the king of Great Britain and 
any other princes or people whatſs 
ever, which are or ſhall be in peace 
amity, or neutrality, with the 
united ſtates of Holland.“ It un 
added, that this liberty of navigs 
tion and commerce was alſo deter 
mined by the ſecond article of the 
ſame treaty, by which it was agreed, 
that this freedom of navigatia 
and commerce ſhould not be violatel 
or interrupted by rea{on of any wa, 
as to any kind of merchandize, but 
ſuch freedom ſhall extend to al 
commodities, which might be c 
ried in time of peace: thoſe on 
excepted, which are deſcribed u- 
der the name of contraband goods) 
in a ſubſequent article. The mt 
morialiſts, therefore, ſolicited thei 
High Mightinefles, that they woul 
adopt ſuch meaſures as would pre 
vent the ſeizure of Dutch ſhips If 
thoſe of England, that they would 
inſiſt on immediate reparation td 
the damages already ſuſtained, a 
ſecurity — what might accrue. 4 
memorial was about the ſame tim 
preſents 


ſented to the States by the mer - 
ants of Rotterdam, in which they 
nplained, that a conliderable 
mber of ſhips belonging to that 
n, and bound for France, 
d been ſtopped at fea either by 
ps of war of the king of Great 
tain, or by privateers of that na- 
n, and afterwards carried into the 
iriſh ports, where they continued 
he detained, though the bare in- 
ction of the conſignments, and 
her papers found on board thoſe 
ps, would ſufficiently ſhew, that 
ey were not laden with any ſort of 
rchandize under the denomina- 
dn of contraband goods, ſpecified 
the treaty of 1674. 

Count Welderen having made re- 
onſtrances to the Britiſh court, in 
ſequence of theſe complaints, re- 
ived an anſwer from Lord Suffolk, 
þ the 19th of October, the ſame 
ar, in which he was informed, 
at his Britannic majeſty had given 
ders, that all the veſſels, with 
pexceptionable cargoes, appertain- 
g to the ſubjects of their High 
ightineſſes, and brought into the 
pres of Great Britain by his majeſ- 
's ſhips, might be releaſed ; and 
at from henceforth the king's of- 
ers ſhould not give any hindrance 
interruption to the lawful com- 
erce of the ſubjects of their High 
lhtinefſes, It was added, that 
s majeſty would wiſh to have it in 
5 power to remove even the ſmal- 
| reaſon of complaint of the ſub- 
its of their High Mightineſſes; 
they knew too much of the in- 
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{ible for him ſo to do; though he 
d the ſtrongeſt inclinations to ren- 
er juſtice, and to pay attention to 
e intereſis of the ſubjects of his 
d allies. It was alſo ſaid, that 
dugh his majeſty had been com- 
lied to engage in hoſtilities againſt 
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the king of France, and therefore 
even the principles of ſelt-defence 
and ſelf-preſervation obliged him to 
prevent, as much as poſſible, all 
proviſions of naval and military 
ſtores from being tranſported into 
the French ports; yet his majeſty 
would obſerve all poſſible regard for 
the rights of their High Mightineſſes, 
and would adhere in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to the ſtipulations, as far as 
it ſhould be vrodticeble, and to the 
ſpirit of the treaties between him 
and their High Mightineſſes. The 
Dutch ambaſſador was likewiſe in- 
formed, that his Britannic majeſty, 
ſenſible of the extraordinary manner 
in which he had been ſuddenly en- 
gaged in an actual war, and of the 
ſhort notice which the ſubjects of 
their High Mightinefles could have 
of this event, was diſpoſed and 
ready to purchaſe, at a fair valua- 
tion, the naval ſtores which bad 
been captured, and were actually in 
the different ports of Great Britain, 
on board veſſels appertaining to 
the ſubjects of the republic, to pay 
the freight of the cargoes, and to 
indemnity the proprietors in all their 
juſt expences, and the dama 
which were. occaſioned by the , 
tention of their veſſels : and that his 
majeſty would give inſtructions to 
his ambaſſador, to enter upon a ne- 
gociation with the miniſters of the 
republic, to the end that an arrange - 
ment might be made for the future, 
upon principles of equity and friend- 
ſhip, ſuch as was meet between ſuch 
good and antient allies. 
Notwithſtanding theſe friendly 
declarations, frequent complaints 
continued to be made on both ſides. 
The Dutch complained, that their 
ſhips were wantonly and unjuſt! 
ſeized by the Engliſh, and that their 
trade and navigation were conſtantly 
ſuſtaming the greateſt injuries from 
them: 
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them: whilſt, on the other hand, 
complaints were made on the part 
of Great Britain, that ſhe received 
creat detriment from Holland, by 
the ſupplies of naval and military 
ſtores with which her enemies were 
furniſhed by the ſubjects of their 
High Mightineſſes. Such was the 
ſtate of things, when on the 22d of 
July, 1779, Sir Joſeph Yorke de- 
manded oft the States-General the 
ſaccours which were ſtipulated in 
the treaties of 1678, and others: 
and which were now claimed on ac- 
count of the dangers with which 
Great Britain was threatened, and 
particularly the invaſion that ſhe 
was menaced with by her enemies. 
Repeared applications were made to 
the States-General on this ſubject : 
but they declined giving any anſwer, 

About this time alſo another mat- 
ter of conteſt arole between Great 
Britain and the States-General, 
Three veſſels arrived in the Texel, 
two of them French, and one ſaid to 
be an American, all of which ſeemed 
to be commanded by Paul Jones, a 
native of Scotland, in the ſervice 
of the Congreſs, and which carried 
with them two veſſels of war of his 
Britannic majeſty, taken by them at 
ſea, the Serapis, and the Countefs 
of Scarborough. I heſe veſſels were 
permitted to remain in the Dutch 
ports, and to be refitted there : and 
when Sir Joſeph Yorke demanded 
that the Serapis and Scarborough 
ſhould be given up, as veſſels be- 
longing to his Britannic majeſty, the 
requiſition was not complied with. 
The anſwer given on the purt of the 
States-General imported, that for a 
century paſt they had ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved the following maxim, and 
notified the ſame by placards; name- 


ly, that they would in no reſpect 


whatever pretend to judge of the 
legality, or illegality, of the actions 


carry them ſafe to the firſt forey 


of thoſe who had on the | 
taken any veflels which did not h 
long to that country, and bring thy 
into any of the ports of the rey 
lic; that they only opened thg 
ports to them to give them ſel 
from ſtorms, or other difaiters; of 
that they obliged them to put toþ 
again with their prizes, without 

loading or diſpoſing of their cargyy 
but letting them remain exact 
when they arrived : that their Hig 
Mightineſſes would not exam 
whether the prizes, taken by t 
three frigates in queſtion, belong 
to the French, or to the Americans 
or whether they were legal or ille 
prizes ; but leave all that to bed 
termined by the proper judges: al 
would oblige them to put to f. 
that they might be liable to ben 
taken, and thereby brought bel 
their proper judge: that the 
High Mightineſſes had given dim 
tions to the admiralty of Amfſterda 
to order matters ſo that theſe f 
ſhips ſhould put to ſea as ſoon 
poſſible, and that they ſhould ti 
care that they were not furniſh 
with any naval or warlike ſtores, Wop" 
what were abſolutely neceflary tio 


port they could come at, To cat 
applications ot Sir Joſeph Yor 
they replied in ſimilar terms, & 
claring they did not think themſelt 
authorized to paſs judgment upd 
theſe prizes, or upon the perſon e 
Paul Jones. 

Complaints were alſo repeat 
that the ſubjects of the States-G 
neral continued to ſupply the et 
mies of Great Britain with milit*!!: 
ſtores : and theſe diſputes arole er 
ſuch a height, that there appeaſt 
great danger of an open rupture“ 
ween Great Biitain and Holla 
On the 1ſt of january, 1780, Col 
modore Fielding fell in with a "74 


Dutch ſhips off Portland. They 
re chiefly merchant ſhips, under 
avoy of an admiral, Count By- 
* d, with a ſquadron of five ſhips 
d frigates of war. Captain Field- 
deſired permiſſion to viſit the 
erchant ſhips, in order to ſearch 
ether they contained any contra- 
nd goods, but this was refuſed by 
e Dutch admiral. Upon this, the 
ptain ſent his boats to wit them, 
hich were fired at: whereupon he 
ed a ſhot a-head of the Dutch ad- 
iral, w horeturneda broadſide, Com- 
odore Fielding did the ſame; and 
en the Dutch immediately ſtruck 
eir colours, Such of the mer- 
hant ſhips as had naval ſtores on 
ard were ſtopped ; and the Dutch 
Imiral was informed, that he was 
liberty to hoiſt his colours, and to 
olecute his voyage. He accor- 
ply hoiſted his colours, and ſa- 
ted, but retuſed to quit his con- 
py : and the ſhips of war and mer- 
antmen all came together to Spit- 
ad, Being afterwards detained by 
er of the government, and the 
erchant ſhips condemned by the 
art of admiralty, ſtrong repreſen- 
tions were made on the part of the 
ates-General, They alledged, 
bat the naval ſtores, which had 
en ſeized, were not contraband 
ods, according to the expreſs te- 
rand letter of the treaties between 
reat Britain and Holland: and, 
erefore, that their viſitation and 
tention, by expreſs orders,” eſpe- 
ally under the protection of the 
poof their High Mightineſſes, were 
direct attack upon the ſaid flag, as 
ell as upon their independence and 
er ſovoreignty : and farther, 
tat the conduct of Commodore 
elding, which had been approved 
his Britannie majelly, implied in 
an open violation of the treaty of 
074. A demand was likewiſe made 
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of proper ſatis faction and reparation, 
as well as an immediate releaſe, 
without any forms of farther pro- 
ceſs, of all ſhips and their cargoes, 
that had been under the convoy of 
the republic, and which were now 
detained by force, againſt the ex- 
preſs tenor of the treaties ſubſiſting 


' between the two nations. No ac- 


commodation was made of theſe 
differences: and on the 15th of 
April, 1780, a declaration was pub- 
liſhed by the King of Great Britain, 
by which it was announced, that 
repeated memorials having been 
preſented by his majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dor to the States-General, demand- 
ing the ſuccours ſtipulated by trea- 
ty; to which requiſition they had 
given no.anſwer, nor fignified any 
intention of compliance, and theres 
by deſerted the alliance that had fo 
long ſubliſted between Great Britain 
and the Republic, and placed them - 
ſelves in the condition of a neutral 
power; his majeſty would confider 
them henceforth as ſtanding only in 
that diſtant relation in which they 
had placed themſelves, He, there- 
fore, declared, that the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces were hence- 
forward to be conſidered upon the 
ſame footing with other neutral 
ſtates, not privileged by treaty : 
and his majeſty from this time ſuſ- 
pended. — 2 and till far- 
ther order, all the particular ſtipu- 
lations, reſpecting the ſubjects of 
the States-General, contained in the 
ſeveral treaties now ſubſiſting be- 
tween Great Britain and the repub- 
lic, and more particularly thoſe 
contained in the marine treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, concluded at London in 
1674. 

Great expectations ſeem to have 
been formed by the court of Great 
Britain of receiving aſſiſtance from 
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the court of Ruſſia: but it ſoon ap- 
peared, that there was little hope 
of ſupport from that quarter. On 
the 26th of February, a declaration 
was publiſhed by the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, addreſſed to the courts of 
London, Verſailles, and Madrid, 
which bore a very unfavourable 
aſpect on the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain. In this piece it was obſerved, 
that her Imperial Majeſty had ſo 
well — the ſentiments of 
juſtice and moderation by which ſhe 
was animated, and had given ſuch 
convincing proofs, during the courſe 
of the war which ſhe ſuſtained 


againſt the Ottoman Porte, of the 


ſtrict regard ſhe had for the rights 
of neutrality, and liberty of com- 
merce in general; that it might 
have been hoped, this conduct, 
together with the impartiality which 
ſhe had manifeſted during the pre- 
ſent war, would have cauſed her 
ſubjects peaceably to enjoy the fruits 
of their induſtry, and of the ad- 
vantages belonging to all neutral 
nations, Experience had, however, 
proved the contrary : her Imperial 


Majeſty's ſubjects had been often 


moleſted in their navigation, and 
retarded in their operations, by the 
ſhips and privateers of the bellige- 
rent powers. Her. Imperial Maje- 
ſty therefore declared, that ſhe found 
herſelf under the neceſſity of re- 
moving thoſe vexations which were 


offered to the commerce of Ruſſia, 


as well as to the liberty of com- 
merce in general, by all the means 
compatible with her dignity, and 
the welfare of her ſubjects: but 
before ſhe came to any ſerious mea- 
ſures, and in order to prevent all 
new miſunderſtandings, the thought 
it juſt and equitable to expoſe to the 
eyes of all Europe the principles 
which ſhe had adopted for her con- 
duct, and which were contained in 


the following propoſitions ; 


, 


I. That neutral ſhips ſhoulda; 
a free navigation, even from 
port, and on the coaſts of the be 
gerent Powers. | 

II. That all effects belonging 
the ſubjects of the belligerent pc 
ers ſhould be looked upon as ty 
on board ſuch neutral ſhips, a 
—_— only ſuch goods as were f 
pulate . 

III. Her Imperial Majely, 
the proper underſtanding of th 
refers to the articles X. and Xl, 
her treaty of commerce with Gre 
Britain, extending her obligatiog 
to all the other belligerent power, 

In the treaty made between Great 
Britain and Ruſſia, in 1734, ity 
ſaid, ** The ſubjects of either pay 
may freely paſs, repaſs, and tra 
in all countries which now are, « 
hereatier ſhall be at enmity wi 
the other of the ſaid parties, placy 
actually blocked up, or beſiegei 
only excepted, provided they dong 
carry any warlike ſtores, or amm. 
nition to the enemy : as for al 
other effects, their ſhips, paſſengen 
and goods, ſhall be free and unms 
leſted. Cannons, mortars, fire arm 
piſtols, bombs, grenadoes, bullet, 
balls, fuzees, flints, matches, pos. 
der, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, cuiraſls, 
pikes, ſwords, belts, pouches, cat 
touch-boxes, ſaddles, and bridle, 
in any quantity, beyond what ma 
be neceſlary for the ſhip's proviſion, 
and may properly appertain to, and 
be parc neceflary for every mand 
the ſhip's crew, or tor each paſſenger, 
ſhall be deemed ammunition of vu 
and it any ſuch be found, they 
may ſeize and confiſcate the ſame 
according to law : but neither the 
veſſels, paſſengers, or the reſt d 
the goods, ſhall be detained for that 
reaſon, or hindered from purſuing 
their voyage.” The ſame enumers 
tion of the goods, ſtipulated as con- 

traband, 
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band, was given in the treaty 
cluded between Great Britain 
Ruſſia, in 1766. : 
IW. That in order to determine 
at characterizes a port blocked 
that denomination ſhould not 
granted, but to ſuch places, be- 
e which there were actually a 
mber of enemy's ſhips ſtationed 
ar enough, ſo as to make its entry 
ngerous. a 
V. That theſe principles ſhould 
ve as rules in the judicial pro- 
dings and ſentences upon the le- 
lity of prizes. 
Her Imperial Majeſly declared, 
at he was firmly reſolved to main- 
n theſe principles, and that in 
der to protect the honour of her 
g, and the ſecurity of the com- 
rce and navigation of her ſub- 
3, ſhe had given an order to fir 
t a conſiderable part of her naval 
ces. She added, that this mea- 
e would have no influence on the 
ict and rigorous neutrality which 
was reſolved religiouſly to ob- 
ve, ſo long as ſhe ſhould not be 
dyoked and forced to depart from 
principles of moderation and 
partiality, It was only in that 
tremity, that her fleet would be 
ered to act wherever her honour, 
erelt, and neceſſity, ſhould re- 
Ire, 
This declaration was alſo commu- 
ated to the States General, by 
ince Gallitzin, envoy extraordi- 
ry from the Empreſs of Ruſſia: 
d ſhe invited them to make a 
mmon cauſe with her, ſo far as 
h an union might ſerve to pro- 
t commerce and navigation, Si- 
lar communications, and invita- 
ns, were alſo made to the courts 
Copenhagen, of Stockholm, and 
Liſbon; in order, it was ſaid, 
It by the united care of all the 
tral maritime powers, the navi- 
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gation of all the neutral trading na- 
tions might be eſtabliſhed and lega- 
lized, and a ſyſtem adopted, found- 
ed upon juſtice, and which, by its 
zeal advantage, might ſerve for rules 
for future ages. The memorial of 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, though very 
unfavourable to the views of Great 
Britain, received a civil anſwer from 
that court: but by other powers it was 
received, as it might naturally be ex- 
2 with much more cordiality. 

n the anſwer of the King of France, 
it was ſaid, that what her Impe- 
rial Majeſty claimed from the bel- 
ligerent powers was nothing elſe 
than the rules, preſcribed to the 
French navy ; the execution where- 
of was maintained with an exactneſs 
known and applauded by all Eu- 
rope.” He expreſſed his approba- 
tion of the principles and views of 
her Imperial MajeRy ; and declared, 
that from the meaſures ſhe had now 
adopted, ** ſolid advantages would 
undoubtedly reſult, not only to her 
ſubjects, but alſo to all nations.” 
The Kings of Sweden and Denmark 
alſo formally acceded to the armed 
neutrality propoſed by the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and declared their per- 
fect approbation of her ſentiments. 
The States General likewiſe did the 
ſame: but on account of that ſlow- 
neſs of deliberation which prevails 
in the councils of the republic, ic 
was not till towards the cloſe of 
the year that their concurrence 
was notified to the court of Ruſſia. 
It was refolved, by the powers en- 
gaged in this armed neutrality, to 
make a common cauſe of it at fea, 
againſt any of the belligerent pow- 
ers who ſhould violate, with re- 
ſpe& to neutral nations, the prin- 
ciples which had been laid down 
in the memorial of the Empreſs of 


Ruſſia. 
CHAP, 
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. ö ped 12 {/ 
. Captures made by Sir Hyde Parker in the Weſt Indies. Sir George By 
k T4 Rodney takes a large Spaniſh convoy, and afterwards defeats the Heer 
i 0908 Fleet under the Command of Don Juan de Langara. Action in theill 


0 Indies between ſome Engliſh and French Men of War under the Comm 
1 of Commodore Cornwallis, and of Monſ. de la Mothe Picquet. Eng, 
| ments in the Meſt Indies betzveen the Engliſh under the Command «of Ani 
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Rodney, and the French Fleet under Count de Guichen. A Function fy 
between the French and Spaniſh Fleets near the Iſland of Dominica, 
wnſucceſsful Attempt made by the Spaniards to burn the Engliſh Shipping 
Gibraltar. Set eral Prizes taken by the Engliſh. The gallant Bled 
7 the Captain of La Belle Poule. 

ound Fleets taken by the combined Fleets of France and Spain, Other 1 


val Actions. 5 
T HE cloſe of the year 1779, and 


the commencement of the 

year 1780, were attended with ſome 
conſiderable naval advantages gained 
over the enemy by the arms of 
Great-Britain. On the 18th of De- 
cember, 1779, the fleet under the 
command of Sir Hyde Parker, in 
the Weſt Indies, captured nine fail 
of French merchant ſhips, which, 
with ſeveral others, were under the 
convoy of ſome ſhips of war. More 
of them would have been taken, 
had not the French admiral detended 
the trading veſſels under his care 
with great bravery and dexterity. 
Two days after, Sir Hyde Parker 
detached Rear Admiral Rowley in 
the Suffolk, with the Vengeance, 
Magnificent, and Stirling: Can le, 
in purſuit of three large French 
ſhips, of which he had received in- 
telligence, and which were ſuppoſed 
to be part of Monſ. La Mothe Pi- 
uet's ſquadron, returning from 
. On the 21ſt of the ſame 
month the rear-admiral came in 
ſight of them, and the next day all 
the three were taken. The firſt was, 
the La Fortune frigate, of 42 guns, 


and 247 men, commanded by the 


Chevalier Marigny ; the ſecond, the 


La Blanche frigate, of 36 guns, 


The Eaft and Weſt India outw 


212 men, commanded by Ma 
Galliſoniere; and the third, the 
Ellis, of 28 guns, and 68 men, ca 
manded by Monſ. Fonteneaux. 
veral other veſſels were alſo take 
about the ſame time, by the ſquadn 
commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, 

On the 8th of January, 1780, 
George Brydges Rodney, who | 
been 1ntruſted with the command 
a fleet, one object of the deſtinati 
of which was the relief of Gibralt 
fell in with twenty-two ſail of Spy 
1h ſhips. They proved to bea cm 
voy, which had failed from St. d 
baſtian's on the firſt of the f 
month, and were under the prote 
tion of ſeven ſhips and veflels 
war belonging to the royal comps 
of Carraccas. The Engliſh {qu 
dron gave chaſe ee 
deſcrying the Spaniſh ſhips ; and! 
a few hours the whole fleet 
taken, 

In little more than a week aftt 
the ſame fortunate and gallants 
miral met with till more ig 
ſucceſs. On the 16th of 
month he engaged, near Cape v1 
Vincent, a Spanilt fleet, conſiſ 
of eleven ſhips of the line and 


frigat 


igstes, under Don juan de Lan- 
na. The Spaniards made a gal- 
at defence, but four of their largeſt 
ips were taken, and carried into 
ibraltar. Theſe were, the Phoenix, 

go guns and 700 men, on board 
hich was the admiral, Don Juan 
e Langara; the Monarca, of 70 
ins, and 600 men, Don Antonio 
Dyarvide commander; the Princeſſa, 
f 70 guns, and 600 men, Don 
anuel De Leon commander; and 
e Diligente, of 70 guns, and 600 
en, Don Antonio Abornoz com- 
ander. Two other ſeventy gun 
ps were alſo taken, but one of 
le was driven on ſhore on the 
reakers, and loſt, and the other was 
kewiſe driven on ſhore, but atters 
ards recovered, Four ſhips of the 
ne. eſcaped, and the two frigates ; 
ut two of the former were much 
amaged in the action; in the courſe 
f which one Spaniſh ſhip, the San 
Domingo, of 70 guns, and 600 
en, was blown up. The five men 
war taken were remarkably fine 
ps, and were afterwards complete - 
y refitted, manned, and put into 
he Engliſh line of battle, The 
ppaniſh admiral, and his officers, ap- 
lied to Sir George Rodney to obtain 
he liberty of returning to Spain up- 
heir parole of honour : but this he 
eclined for ſome time, becauſe he 
as informed, that a great number 
F Britiſh ſeamen were then priſon - 
rs in Spain, who ought to have 
teen releaſed, However, afterwards 
eceiving aſſurances that theſe ſhould 
e immediately ſet at liberty, he 
eleaſed the Spaniſh admiral and 
cheers upon their parole: and 
he priſoners in general were treated 
th ſuch generoſity and humanity, 
appeared to make a great impreſ- 
Jon upon the court of Madrid, and 
he Spaniſh nation. When Admiral 
ney bad ſupplied the garriſon 


1780. 
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of Gibraltar with proviſions, ammu- 
nition, and money, he 2 on 
his voyage to the Weſt Indies ; hav- 
ing font home rt of his fleet, with 
his Spaniſh prizes, under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral Digby ; who 
took a French man of war on his 
return, the Prothee, of 64 guns, 
and 700 men. 

On the 2oth of March there was 
an action in the Weſt Indies, be- 
tween ſome French and Engliſh men 
of war, the former under the com- 
mand of Monſ. De La Mothe Pi- 
2 and the latter, being part of 

ir Peter Parker's ſquadron, under 
that of Commodore Cornwatlis. The 
Engliſh ſhips were, the Lyon of 64 

uns; the Briſtol, of 50; and the 
nd. of 40: the French were, the 
Annibal, of 74 guns ; the Diadem, 
of 74; the Reflechi, of 64; and 
the Amphion, of 56. Theſe had 
a number of merchant-ſhips under 
their convoy ; and fell in with the 
Engliſh ſhips of war off Monti 
Chriſti, On the appearance of the 
Engliſh, the French admiral made 
ſignal for the merchant-ſhips to get 
to windward, and to crowd fail in 
order to get into Cape Frangois, 
which they accordingly did. The 
action continued the whole night, 
and part of the following day, but 
no ſhip was taken on either fide. 
Commodore Cornwallis was after- 
wards joined by the Ruby, a 64 gun 
ſhip, and the Niger and Pomona 
frigates. According to the Engliſh 
accounts, the French had another 
ſhip of war beſides thoſe already 
mentioned ; but the French repre- 
ſent that ſhip, the Amphitrite, as 
having arrived at Cape Francois be- 
fore the commencement of the action. 
The engagement was maintained on 
both ſides with great ſpirit: but the 
French at length gave up the conteſt, 
and _ the beſt of their way for 
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Cape Frangois. The French admiral 


was wounded in the action; and the 
Jaſon was ſo much diſabled, that the 
Lion and the Briſtol were obliged to 
tow with their boats to her affiſtance. 

Admiral Rodney having arrived 
in the Weſt Indies, and taken upon 
him the command of his Majeſty's 
ſhips at the Leeward iſlands, an ac- 
tion happened between him and the 
French fleet, under the command of 
Count de Guichen, on the 17th of 
April. The Engliſh ſquadron con- 
ſiſted of twenty ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates ; and the French fleet 
of twenty-three ſhips of the line, 
and ſeveral frigates. At eleven in 
the torenoon admiral Rodney made 
the ſignal to prepare for battle: ſome 
time afterwards he made the ſignal 
tor every ſhip to bear down, and ſteer 
for her oppoſite in the enemy's line; 
and having made the ſignal for battle, 
he alſo made another to notify to the 
fleet, that it was his intention to 
engage cloſely, and that the Admi- 
ral's ſhip was to be the example, 
The action began a little before 
one ; and continued till about a 
quarter atter four in the afternoon, 
Admiral. Rodney was on board the 
Sandwich, a ninety gun ſhip, which 
beat three of the French ſhips out 
of their line of battle, and entirely 
broke it. But ſuch was at length 
the crippled condition of_the Sand- 
wich, and of ſeveral other ſhips, 
that it was impoſſible to purſue the 
French that night withour the great- 
eſt diſadvantage. The victory was, 
indeed, claimed on both ſides; but 
no ſhip was taken on either: and 
the French retired to Guadalpupe. 
Admiral Rodney's ſhip, the Sand- 
wich, had ſuffered ſo much, that, 
for twenty-four hours, ſhe was with 


difficulty kept above water. Of the 
Engliſh there were killed in this 


engagement 120, and 353 were 
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' convey an oblique reflection 


wounded. In the account whis 
was tranſmitted of it to the Admira 
by Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
acquainted their lordſhips, that e 
French Admiral appeared to him y 
be a brave and gallant officer, an 
that he had the honour to be nohly 
ſupported during the whole action 
This was underſtood at home u 


ſome of his own officers : and 9 
intimate, that he had not been pr 
perly ſupported by all of then, 
ajor-general Vaughan was preſent 
in this engagement, on board the 
Sandwich: and in a letter which he 
wrote to Lord George Germaine a 
the occaſion, he declared, that * ng 
ſhip could have been led on with 
more gallantry, nor did the anna > 
of the navy record a greater cha 
rafter than Sir George ſupported, 
in ſetting the nobleſt of example," 
The Montagu, Capt. Houlton, the 
Intrepid, Capt. St. John, and the 
Princeſs Royal, Capt. Harmodd, 
on board of which was Rear-adiirl 
Parker, appear: alſo to have ber 
much diſtinguiſhed in this action. 
On the 15th of May, another 
tion happened between the fleet 
under Admiral Rodney and Mon 
de Guichen. It did not commenc 
till near ſeven in the evening, only 
a few ſhips having engaged, whid 
were ſoon ſeparated ; and the who 
ended in nothing deciſive, Of tit 
Engliſh 21 were killed, and 100 
wounded, The fleets met again dl 
the 19th of the ſame month, whe 
another action enſued : but this al 
terminated without any material a 
vantage on either fide, In the lat 
er 47 of the Engliſh wer 
killed, and 193 wounded, Accor 
ing to the French accounts, the . 
tal of their loſs, in theſe three *. 
tions, amounted to 158 killed, z0d 


$20 wounded, It was too mani 
* 


notwithitanding the acknowledged 
bravery of the Britiſh Admiral, that 
he decided ſuperiority on which 
the Engliſh had been accuſtomed to 
reckon, in naval encounters, when 
their force and that of the enemy 
were nearly equal, was not now ex- 
hibited, Whatever interiority there 
might be on the part of the com- 
mon ſeamen of the French fleet, 
there appeared to be no inferiority, 
with re{pect either to naval kill, or 
courage, in the French ofhicers, 

It was a very unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance for Great Britain, that 
the French ſhould have ſo formidable 
a fleet in the Weſt Indies : and this 
great force of the enemy was aug- 
mented in June, by being Joined 
with a Spaniſh ſquadron, near the 
iland of Dominica, The French 
and Spaniſh fleets, when united, 
amounted to thirty-ſix ſail of the 
line. They did not, however, at- 
tack any of the Britiſh iſlands, or 
ven reconnoitre the fleet under the 
ommand of Sir George Brydges 
Lodney, which then lay at anchor 
in Gros [{let Bay. Such, indeed, 
rere the vigilance and good con- 
uct of that Admiral, and fo ſenſible 
rere the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
bf his ſervices, that the houſes of 
ſembly of St. Chriſtopher's and 
evis preſented addreſſes to him, 
eltitying their gratitude for the ſe- 
urity they enjoyed, in conſequence 
dt his ſpirited and ſeaſonable exer- 
10NsS, 

In the mean time, Gibraltar con- 
nued to be cloſely beſieged : and 
n the 5th of June, an attempt was 
hide by the Spaniards to burn the 
"ghifh {lupping there. Seven fire- 


to 
„ies were employed for this pur- 
5 wi and the attempt was made a 
W meafter midnight: but the ſcheme 


rendered abortive by the vigi- 
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lance and activity of the Engliſh, 
The enterprize was conducted by 
the Spaniſh Rear-admiral Barcello, 
in a ſhip of the line, with two fri- 
gates, and ſeveral xebeques, and 
other armed veſſels: but though 
the Spaniards had the moſt favour- 
able wind and weather for their de- 
ſign, yet not the leaſt damage was 
done to the Engliſh ſhipping, nor 
a ſingle man hurt. A conſtant fire 
was kept up from all the ſhips and 
the garriſon on the Spaniſh boats 
and gallies, which were very nu- 
merous : and the Enyliſh officers 
and ſeamen in their boats grappled 
and towed off the fire-ſhips, not- 
withſtanding the frequent exploſion 


of ſhells, and all the efforts of the 


Spaniards, Don Barcello, there- 
fore, retreated in the morning, with 
his frigates and xebeques, not hav- 
ing had the leaſt ſucceſs in bis en- 
terprize, 

The ſame ſpirit and activity were 
alſo exhibited by the Engliſh about 
this time, in ſome other naval 
tranſactions, which, though nor 
of great importance as to their 
effects, deſerve to be recorded. 
In juſtice to the French it ſhould 
likewiſe be obſerved, that great 
courage, and an high ſenſe of ho- 
nour, were manifeſted by them in 
ſeveral naval encounters. Ou the 
1ſt of July, the Romney, a fifty 
gun ſhip, commanded by Captain 
Home, took off Cape Finitterre the 
Artois, of 40 guns, and 460 men, 
after a ſharp and well conducted 
action of 45 minutes. The Artois 
was a remarkably fine frigate, quite 
new, and larger than the Romney 
in ail her dimenſions She was fit- 
ted out by the province of Artois, 
and ſupplied with officers and men 
by the king of France: and theſe 
received pay both trom the king 
and ccunty of Artvis, But the 

- Captain, 
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Captain, Monſ. Le Fabre, who was 
a very reſpectable and experienced 
officer, ſerved without any pay or 
emolument whatſoever : and the at- 
tention of people in France was 
much turned upon the ſucceſs of 
this ſhip, it being upon a new con- 
ſtruction, and a new kind of eſtab- 
liſhment, which was calculated to 
lead the other counties to follow the 
example of Artois. The Romney 
had only 2 men wounded : but the 


Artois had 20 men killed, and 40 


wounded. 

The Romney alſo took off Vigo, 
on the 6th of the ſame month, after 
a Chace of five hours, the Pearl, a 
French frigate, of 18 guns, and 
138 men, commanded by Chevalier 
de Breignou. The ſame day the 
Prudente, of 36 guns, commanded 
by Captain Waldegrave, took the 
Capricicuſe, of 44 guns, and 350 
men, after an engagement of four 
hours. The French had the tirit 
and ſecond Captains, and 5o men 
killed, and upwards of 50 wounded, 
The Prudente had 19 men killed, 
the firſt lieutenaut and 21 men 
wounded. But Capt, Waldegrave was 
afterwards obliged to burn the 
French ſhip, it being ſo much 
damaged in the action, that it was 
impracticable to bring her to Eng- 
land. 

On the 14th of the fame month 
the Nonluch, a ſixty-four gun ſhip, 
commanded by Sir james Wallace, 
a very brave officer, diſcovered a 
fleet ſteering to the weſtward, to 
which ſhe gave chace. It was found 
to be a convoy from Breſt, bound 
to Nantz and Bourdeaux, conſiſt- 
ing of 22 ſail, under the eſcort of 
three frigates. 2s ſoon as the 
Nonſuch came near the convoy, 


- they all puſhed tor the Loire, bur 


ſhe ſoon after captured the Franguis, 
another brig, and a {loop : and one 


of the frigates getting a · ground ai 
the Blanche Blanc, was burnt the 
next morning by the boats of the 
Nonſuch; a great part of her ſtor 
having been previouſly taken out, 

Whilſt Sir James Wallace's boay 
were thus employed, he obſervedthree 
ſails making ſignals to each other, 
to which he immediately gare 
chace. About midnight he cam 
up with, and cloſely engaged one 
of them: which proved to be the 
Belle Poule, mounted with 32 guny, 
12 pounders, and 275 men, com. 
manded by the Chevalier Kerg- 
riou. The French Captain made 
a moſt gallant defence: but after 
having defended his ſhip a log | 
time, he was mortally wounded, a 
he was repeating an expreſſion he 
had often uſed during the engage- 
ment, Courage, mes enfans, courage! 
He had ſcarcely reached the ur 
geon's room, when he expired, It 
was much againſt his mclination 
that he was carried down, as be 
withed to have died on the fort 
caſtle, On the death of this bra 
man, the command devolved on hi 
firſt lieutenant, M. La Motte Tv 
bourel, who defended the ſhip wit 
great courage for three quarters d 
an hour longer. He then relue. 
tautly ſtruck his flag, it being found 
impoſſible to keep the ſhip fron 
linking, if the engagement had ben 
any longer continued. Six feet vun 
were in the hold, ſixteen ſhot i 
the body of the ſhip, the maſts u 
yards broken, the ſails and 5 
cut to pieces, the Captain and 24 
men killed, and the ſecond Captath 
with other officers and men, to tht 
amount of go, wounded, Ie 
Nonſuch had only five men killa, 
and ten wounded, I he ſame moni 
Admiral Geary, who commands 
the grand fleet, took twelve value 


merchant ſhips, bound from or 
1 


an Prince to Bourdeaux, and other 
rts of France. 
But in the —_—_ — a 
very important and unexpected ca 
— 3 by the — 4 
which could not but excite much 
alarm in Great Britain. On the 
gch of Auguſt, Capt. Moutray, 
who had under his command the 
Ramillies, of 74 guns, and two fri- 
tes, with the trade bound for the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies, under con- 
voy, had the misfortune to fall in 
with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, which had failed from 
| Cadiz the preceding day. The 
Ramillies, and the two frigates 
eſcaped : but the reſt were ſo com- 
pletely ſurrounded, that five Eaſt 
Indiamen were taken, and fifty 
merchant-ſhips, bound for the Weſt 
Indies, Their cargoes were ex- 
tremely valuable: it was one of 
the moſt complete naval captures 
0n ever made ; and was a heavy ſtroke 


he to the commerce of Great Britain. 
[ts The Spaniards on this occaſion be- 
ane haved to their priſoners with great 
hu attention and humanity ; and ap- 
[+ peared diſpoſed to make an ade- 


quate return for the generous treat- 
ment which their countrymen had 
experienced from Admiral Rodney, 


und In the courſe of the ſame month, 
rom ſome ſpirited actions happened be- 
cel Bn tween fingle ſhips of the Engliſh 
ae and French nations, two of which 
mu were more particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
ul On the roth, the Flora, of 36 
; guns, and 259 men, commanded 


by Capt, William Peere Williams, 
fell in, near Uſhant, with a French 
frigate, called La N ymphe, com- 
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manded by the Chevalier Du Re- 
main, It was a copper - bottomed 
ſhip, mounted 32 guns, though 
pierced for 40, and her comple- 
ment conlifled of 291 men. She 
had been only four days out of 
Breſt, and was employed upon re- 
connoitring ſervice off that port. 
It was an obſtinate action on both 
ſides for about an hour and a 
quarter, during which both of the 
ſhips were greatly damaged, The 
French endeavoured to board the 
Flora, but were repulſed with 

loſs. The Engliſh then boarded 
the French ſhip in return, ſtruck 
their colours, and in a ſhort time 
took poſſeſſion of the ſhip. The 
French Captain died the ſame even- 
ing of his wounds : 62 of his offi- 
cers and men had been killed, and 
68 wounded, On board the Flora 
27 were killed and wounded. 

On the 12th, the Bienfaiſant, of 
64 guns, Capt. Macbride, in com- 
pany with the Charon, of 44 guns, 
fell in with the Count d'Artois, of 
64 guns, and 644 men, a private 
ſhip of war, commanded by the 
Chevalier Clonard, When they 
had fought for ſome time, the 
French Captain attempted, in 2 
very daring manner, to board the 
Bienfaiſant, But in this he was 
not ſucceſsful. After a ſharp ac- 
tion of an hour and ten minutes, 
her rigging and fails being cut ta 
pieces, 21 men killed, and 35 men 
wounded, among whom was the 
Captain, the Count d'Artois ſtuck 
her colours. The Bienfaiſant had 
3 killed, and 21 wounded ; and one 
man was wounded in,the Charon. 
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State of Affairs in America, at the cloſe of the Year 1179, and the Cm 
Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arhuthuy 
fet ſail from New York, <vith a conſiderable Body of Troops, it order 9 
attack Charles-Toxwn, South Carolina. 
An intenſe Froff at New York, in conſeguence of <vhich all Com 
munications <vith that City, by Water, are entirely cut offs. T he Inhakit 
ats 4 City armed for its Defence. 
ricanggupon Staten-Ijland, General Clinton reg: ires the Inhabitants of 


mencement of the Tear 1 780. 


lali u. 


South Carolina to take uþ Arms againjt the Congreſs. 
An Academy of Arts and Sciences eſtabliſhed i 
Reſolves of the Congreſs. 


Americans at Wacjav. 


Maſſachuſett's Bay. 


HOUGH no great probahi- 

lity had hitherto appeared of 
a reduction of the Britiſh colonies 
in America, yet the campaign of 
the year 1770 had been in many re- 
ſpects tavourable to the royal arms, 
nor had the Americans derived 
thoſe advantages trom their alliance 
with France which might have been 
expected. The difference of man- 
ners and of religion between the 
French and the Americans appears 
to have excited ſome jealouſy in the 
latter ; nur had they found the 
French very fincere, or at leaſt very 
uſetul allies. It was the intereſt of 
the Americans to have put as ſpeedy 
an end to the war as poſſible, and 
to have entirely removed the Britiſh 
troops from their continent. But 
this ſeems not to have been the in- 
tention of the French: or, if they 
bad anv ſuch deſign, they executed 
it with very little judgment. The 
raſhneſs and ill conduct of D*Ettaing, 
in Georgia, in 1779, had rendered 
abortive all his efforts in favour of 
the Americans ; and they laboured 
under great difficulties at the com- 
mencement of the year 1780. In 
fact, a loan of money from the 
court of France, of which they 
ſtood in great need, would have 
been el more beneficial to them, 
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IX. 


The Town ſurrenders on Cabin. 


Unſucce/sful Attempt of the Ame. 


Slaughter of th 


than any other aid they were 
likely to derive from that quar. 
ter. But whatever inconveniencie 
they might labour under, whatever 
might be their wants, and however 
they might be wearied with the long 
coutinuance of the war, the Ame- 
rican colonies yet diſcovered no dil. 
poſition to ſubmit again to the au- 
thority of Great Britain, 

On the 26th of December, 1779 
Sir Henry Clinton ſet ail ton 
New York, with a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops, intended for the 2. 
tack of Charles- Town, South Ca- 
rolina, in a fleet of ſhips of war and 
tranſports, under the command of 
Vice-admiral Arbuthgot. They 
had a very tedious voyage, the 
weather was uncommonly bad, ſe- 
veral of the tranſports were loſt, s 
were alſo the greater part of the 
horſes which they carried with 
them, intended for cavalry or other 
public uſes, and an ordnance ſhip 
likewiſe foundered at ſea. . Having 
arrived at Savannah, where they 
endeavoured to repair the damage 
they had ſuſtained on their voyage, 
they proceeded from thence on the 
toth of February, 1780, to Nont 
Ediſto, the place of debarkation 
which had been previouſly ap! 


pointed, They had a favours 
| an 


ad ſpeedy paſſage thither : and 
hough it A N time to have the 
ar explored, and the channel 
narked, the tranſports all entered 
de harbour the next day; and the 
my took poſſeſſion of John's iſland, 
ithout oppoſition. Preparations 
ere then made for paſſing the 
quadron over Charles- Town bar, 
here the high water ſpring-tides 
ere only nineteen feet water: but 
o opportunity offered of going into 
he harbour till the -oth of March, 
hen it was effected without any 
ceident, though the American gal- 
ie: continually attempted to prevent 
be Engliſh boats from ſounding the 
hannel, The Britiſh troops had 
reviouſly removed from John's to 
ſames's iſland 3 and on the 2gth of 
he ſame month effected their land- 
ng on Charles-Town neck. On 
he 1ſt of April, they broke ground 
vitbin 800 yards of the American 
works; and by the Bth the beſiegers 
puns were mounted in battery, 

As ſoon as the army began to 
ret their batteries againſt the town, 
Admiral Arbuthnot embraced the 
i { favourable opportunity of paſ- 
ing Sullivan's ifland, upon which 
here was a ſtrong fort of batteries, 
he chief defence of the harbour. 
e weighed on the gth, with the 
Roebuck, Richmond, Romulus, 
Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, and 
andwich armed ſhip, the Renown 
ringing up the rear: and, paſſing 
hrough a ſevere fire, anchored in 
bout two hours under James's iſland, 
mth the loſs of 25 ſeamen killed 
Ind wounded, The Richmond's 
ore-top-maſt was ſhot away, and the 
1ps in general ſuſtained damage in 
heir maſts and rigging, though not 
aterially in their hulls. But the 
cetus tranſport, having on board 
ome naval ſtores, grounded within 


pun-ſaot of Sullivan's ifland, and 
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received ſo much damage, that ſhe 
was obliged to be abandoned and 
burnt. 

On the roth, Sir Henry Clinton 
and Admiral Arbuthnot ſummoned 
the town to ſurrender to his majeſ- 
ty's arms: but major-general Lin- 
coln, who commanded in Charles- 
"Town, returned them an anſwer, 
declaring it to be his intention to 
defend the place. The batteries 
were now opened againſt the town: 
and from their effect the fire of the 
American advanced works conſider- 
ably abated. It appears, that the 
number of troops under the com- 
mand of Lincoln were by far too 
few for defending works of ſuch ex- 
tent as thoſe of Charles-Town ; and 
that many of theſe were men little 
accuſtomed to military ſervice, and 
very ill provided with cloaths, and 
other neceſſaries. Lincoln had been 
for ſome time expecting reinforce» 
ments and ſupplies from Virginia, 
and other places: but they came in 
very ſlowly. Earl Cornwallis, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton under 
him, were alſo extremely active in 
intercepting ſuch reinforcements 
and ſupplies as were ſent to the 
American general. They totally 
defeated a conſiderable body of ca- 
valry and militia which was pro- 
ceeding to the relief of the town, 
and alſo made themſelves maſters of 
ſome poſts which gave them in a 
great degree the command of the 
country, by which means great ſup- 
plies of proviſions fell into their 
hands. 

Such was the ſtate of things, and 
Fort Sullivan had alſo been taken 
by the king's troops, when on the 
18th of May, General Clinton again 
ſummoned the town to ſurrender: 
an offer being made, as had been 
done betore, that, if they ſurreg - 
dered, the lives and property of 
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to them. Articles of capitulation 
were then propoſed by General 
Lincoln: but the terms were not 
agreed to by General Clinton. At 
length, however, the town being 
cloſely inveſted on all ſides, and the 
preparations to ſtorm it in every part 
being in great forwardneſs, and the 
ſhips ready to move to the aſſault, 
General Lincoln, who had been ap- 
= to for that purpoſe by the in- 
habitants, ſurrendered it on ſuch ar- 
ticles of capitulation as Gen. Clinton 
had before agreed to. This was on 
the 4th of May, whichwasone month 
and two days after the town had been 
firſt ſummoned to ſurrender, 

By the articles of capitulation, 
the continental troops and ſailors, 
with their baggage, were to be con- 
ducted to a place to be agreed upon, 
where they were to remain priſoners 
of war until exchanged, Whilſt 
priſoners they were to be ſupplied 
with good and wholeſome proviſions 
in ſuch quantity as was ſerved out 
to the troops of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. The militia in garriſon were 
to be permitted to return to their 
reſpective homes, as priſoners on 
parole: which parole, ſo long as 
they obſerved, was to ſecure them 
from being moleſted in their pro- 
perty by the Britiſh troops. The 
officers of the American army and 
navy were to keep their ſwords, 
piſtols, and baggage, which was not 
to be ſearched, and to retain their 
ſervants, The whole garriſon, at 
the hour appointed for that purpoſe, 
were to march out of the town to 
the ground between the works of the 
place and the canal, where they 
were to depoſit their arms: but the 
drums were not to beat a Britiſh 
march, or the colours to be uncaſed, 
A veſſel was to be permitted to go 
to Philadelphia with General Lin- 
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the inhabitants ſhould be preſerved ' 


ry, that the Americans ſhould nd 


coln's diſpatches, which were 1 
to be opened. 

A large quantity of ordnang, 
arms, and amunition, was found i 
Charles-Town : and, according 
Sir Henry Clinton's account, th 
number of priſoners taken in Charly 
Town amounted to $618 men, en 
cluſively of near a thouſand failon 
in arms. But, according to Genen 
Lincoln's account, tranſmitted y 
the Congreſs, the whole number 
continental troops, taken priſonen, 
amounted to no more than 240 
The remainder, therefore, include 
in General Clinton's account, mul 
have conſiſted of militia, and inhs 
bitants of the town. Several Ang, 
rican frigates were alſo taken or & 
ſtroyed in the harbour of Charles 
Town. The loſs of the king 
troops, in the courſe of the ſig 
amounted to about 75 killed, u 
180 wounded; and that of the Ames 
ricans to 89 killed, and 1 
wounded. 

It appears ſomewhat extraordin 


have ſufficiently furniſhed Chari 
Town with troops and proviſions 
to have enabled ſo important a pla 
to make a more vigorous defenct 
But thoſe who were not immediate) 
intereſted in the fate of the pla 
appear to have been extremely lat 
guid in furniſhing it with the necek 
ſary reinforcements and ſupphisi 
and ſuch of the colonies as werend 
far diſtant, particularly Virgin 
and who could not be inſenſible i 
the neceſſity of it, ſeemed villa 
to lay the burthen upon thel 
neighbours rather than upon 
ſelves. The long continuance & 
the war, and the poverty in ue 
it muſt have involved great nut 
bers of the Americans, might n 
turally render them the more bai 
ward in furniſhing ſupplies. 
pdt 


withſtanding all theſe conſidera» 
ns, the conduct of the Americans 
this affair appears to have been 
aracterized by great remiſſneſs 
id want of policy, However, the 
{ of Charles-Town evidently ex- 
ted a conſiderable alarm in Ame» 
ea: and their popular writers, 
rcicularly the author of the cele- 
ated performance intitled Com- 
on Senſe, in ſome other pieces, 
ade uſe of it as a powerful argu - 
ent to lead them to more vigorous 
rertions againſt Great Britain, that 
ey might the more effectually and 
r:ainly ſecure their independency. 
While Sir Henry Clinton was 
ployed in his voyage to Charles- 
own, and in the fiege of that place, 
e garriſon at New York ſeem not 
þ have been wholly free from ap- 
rehenſions for their own ſafety. 
n intenſe froſt, accompanied with 
reat falls of ſnow, began about the 
iddle of December, 1779, and 
ut up the navigation of the port 
f New York from the ſea, within 
few days after the departure of 
\dmiral Arbuthnot and General 
linton, The ſeverity of the wea- 
er increaſed to ſo great a degree, 
at towards the middle of January 
Il communications with New York 
y water were entirely cut off, and 
many new ones opened by the 
e. The inhabitants could ſcarcely 
2 ſaid to be in an inſular ſtate. 
orſes, with heavy carriages, could 
0 over the ice into the Jerſeys, 
om one iſland to another. The 
aſſage in the North River, even in 
he wideſt part from New-York to 
Faulus Hock, which was 2000 yards, 
as about the 19th of January, 
pCcticable for the heavieſt cannon : 
n erent which had been unknown 
the memory of man. Provifions 
ere ſoon after tranſported upon 
ledges, and a detachment of cavalry 
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marched upon the ice, from News- 
York to Staten Iſland, which was a 
diſtance of eleven miles. 

The city of New- York being thus 
circumſtanced, was conſidered as 
much expoſed to attacks from the 
troops in the en of the congreſs: 
and it was {Fongly reported, that 
General Waſhington was meditating 


a great ſtroke upon New-York, with 


his whole force, by different attacks. 
Some time before this, Major - gene- 
ral Pattiſon, commandant at New- 
York, having received an addreſs 
from many of the inhabitants, of- 
fering to put themſelves in military 
array, he thought the preſent a 
favourable opportunity of trying the 
ſincerity of their profeſſions. Ac- 
cordingly he iſſued a proclamation, 
calling upon all the male inbabi- 
tants, from ſixteen to ſixty, to take 
up arms. The requiſition was ſo 
readily complied with, that in a few 
days 40 companies from the fix * 
wards of the city were enrolled, 
officered, and under arms, to the 
number of 2660, many ſubſtantial 
Citizens ſerving in the ranks of each 
company. Other volunteer com- 
panies were formed : and the city 
was put into a very ſtrong poſture 
of defence. 

No attack, however, was made 
upon the city of New-York, what- 
ever deſign might originally have 
been meditated : but an attempt was 
made upon Staten-ifland, where 
there were about 1800 men, under 
the command of Brigadier-general 
Sterling, who were well intrenched. 
General Waſhington, whoſe army 
was hutted at Morris-Town, ſent a 
detachment of 2700 men, with fix 
pieces of cannon, two mortars, and 
ſome horſes, commanded by Lord 
Sterling, who arrived at Staten- 
iſland early in the morning of the 


5 


1;th of January. The adranced 
6 polts 
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poſts of the Britiſh troops retired 
upon the approach of the Ameri- 
cans, who formed the line, and 
made ſome movements in the courſe 
of the day : but they withdrew in 
the night, after having burnt one 
houſe, pillaged ſome others, and 
carried off with them about' 200 
head of cattle. Immediately on the 
arrival of the Americans on Staten- 
iſland, Lieutenant-general Knyp- 
hauſen had embarked 600 men to 
attempt a paſſage, and to ſupport 
General Sterling : but the floating 
ice compelled them to return. It 
is, however, imagined, that the ap- 

arance of theſe tranſports, with 
the Britiſh troops on board, which 
the Americans could fee towards the 
cloſe of the day, induced the latter 
to make ſo precipitate a retreat. 
During the winter ſome little ſkir- 
miſhes enſued, in themeighbourhood 
of New York, between the King's 
troops and the Americans, in which 
the tormer had much the advantage, 
and in which they killed about 65 
of the latter, and made 320 priſon- 
ers. About the 2oth of February the 
rivers and ftreights round New- 
Vork became navigable: and they 
were thereby freed from all appre- 
henſions of an attack upon that city, 
Atter Charles-'! own had ſurren- 
dered to the king's troops, General 
Clinton iſſued two proclamations, 


and alſo circulated a hand,-bill 


amongſt the inhabitants of South 
Carolina, in order to induce them 
to return to their allegiance, and to 
be ready to join the king's troops, 
It was faid, that the helping hand 
of every man was wanted to re-eſta- 
blifh peace and good government: 
and that as the commander in chief 
wiſhed not to draw the king's friends 
into danger, while any doubt could 
remain ot their ſucceſs; ſo now 
that this was certain, he truſted 


that one and all would heartily jg 
and, by a general concurrence, g 
effect to ſuch neceflary meaſures i 
that purpoſe, as from time to tip 
might be pointed out. Thoſe wy 
had families were to form a mil 
to remain at home, and occafions 
to aſſemble in their own diftig; 
when required, under officers « 
their own chuſing, for the  maing 
nance of peace and good ory 
Thoſe who had no families, 

who could conveniently be ſpar 
for a time, it was preſumed, woul 
chearfully aſſiſt his majeſty's troq 
in driving their oppreſſors, ac 
under the authority of Congre 
and all the miſeries of war, far tro 
that colony, For this purpoſe t 
was ſaid to be neceſſary, that t 
young men ſhould be ready to 
ſemble when required, and to ſem 
with the king's troops for any f 
months of the enſuing twelve the 
might be found requiſite, under pn 
per regulations. They might chilli 
officers to each company to con 
mand them, and were to be alloy! 
when on ſervice, pay, ammunitio 
and proviſions, in the ſame mann 
as the king's troops. When 

joined the army, each man wat 
be furniſhed with a certificate, 
claring, that he was only enge 
to ſerve as amilitia-man for the tink 
ſpecified; that he was not to k 
marched beyond North Carola 
and Georgia; and that, when © 
time was out, he was freed from 4 
claims whatever of military ſernd 
excepting the common and uſual ns 
litia duty where he lived, He wol | 
then, it was ſaid, have paid his dF.” 
to his country, and be entitled # 
enjoy undiſturbed that peace, e, 
ty, and property, at home, whid 
he had contributed to ſecure. 
proclamations and publications 6 


General Clinton appear to bus 
product 
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iced ſome effect in South Ca- 
11; though they probably ope - 
4 chiefly upon thoſe who were 
oe not much inclined to the cauſe 
American independence. Two 
dred and ten of the inhabitants 
'harles-Town, ſigned an addreſs 
General Clinton, and Admiral 
buthnot, ſoliciting to be re-ad- 
ted to the character and condi- 
of Britiſh ſubjects, the inhabi- 
ts of that city having been hither- 
onfidered as prifoners on parole; 
laring, their diſapprobation of 
doctrine of American indepen- 
cy; and expreſſing their regret, 
t after the repeal of thoſe ſta- 
; which gave riſe to the troubles 
merica, the overtures made by 
majeſty's commiſhoners had not 
n regarded by the Congreſs. 
Henry Clinton, in one of the 
l2mations iſſued at this time, 
lared, that if any perſons ſhould 
ncetorward appear in arms, in 
er to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
his majeſty's government in that 
ntry, or ſhould, under any pre- 
ce or authority whatſoever, at- 
pt to compel any other perſon 
perſons to do ſo, or who ſhould 
der or intimidate the king's faith- 
and loyal ſubjects from joining 
bborces, or otherwiſe performing 
ſe duties their allegiance re- 
red, ſuch perſons ſhould be 
ted with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
their eſtates be immediately 
ed in order to be confiſcated, 

eneral Clinton detached Earl 
nwallis, with a body of troops, 
obe 207th-fide of the river Santee, 
ck any troops or militia which 
be found in the ſervice of the 
greis, Accordingly, his lord- 
having — information, 
therg were ſome Virginian 
ps, under the command ot Col, 
tord, at Wacſaw, near the line 


ni 53» 
which divides North from South 


Carolina, he ſent Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton, with 700 light troops on 
horſeback, to attack them. That 
brave and active officer proceeded 
with the utmoſt celerity, marching 
105 miles in 54 hours. When he 
came up to the Americans, which 
was on the 2gth of May, he re- 
quired them to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war, with their arms 
and ammunition : but he agreed to 
permit the officers to return to their 
habitations, on parole, till they 
were exchanged ; to allow them 
their ſide- arms, private baggage, 
and horſes ; and to let the militia- 
ſoldiers return to their habitations 
on parole: only the continental 
ſoldiers were to go to Lampriere's- 
point, or any neighbouring poſt, 
till they were exchanged. He gave 
them half an hour to conſider of 
theſe terms; but the Americans re- 
fuſing to comply, though nearly 
ſurrounded with Tarleton's troops, 
and conſiſling of not halt his num- 
bers, a bloody action enſued, Two 
hundred and fixty-three of the 
Americans were killed and wounded, 
though they ſeem not to have 
amounted in the whole to many 
more than three hundred. Few 
eſcaped: andouly 53 priſoners were 
taken except the wounded. The 
killed and wounded of the king's 
troops amounted to no more than 
ſeventeen. So many of the Ame- 
ricans were put to the ſword on this 
occaſion, conſidering the ſmallneſs 
of their numbers, that it was termed 
by them a maſſacre : and indeed, 
it does appear to have been one of 
thoſe actions, in the courſe of this 
unhappy war, in which, whatever 
commendation the king's troops 
might be entitled to for their acti- 
vity and ardour, they had no claim 
to the praiſe of humanity. 

| The 
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The ravages of war did not pre- 
vent the Americans from paying 
ſome attention to the arts of peace. 
On the 4th of May an act paſſed, 
by the council and houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
for incorporating and eſtabliſhing a 
ſociety oe the cultivation and pro- 
motion of the arts and ſciences, It 
was to be entitled the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences ;” the 
firſt members were named in the act; 
and they were never to be more 
than two hundred, nor leſs than for- 

It was declared in the act, that 
the end and deſign of the inſtitu- 
tion of the ſaid academy, was to 

romote and encourage the know- 
edge of the antiquities of America, 
and of the natural hiſtory of the 
country ; and to determine the uſes 
to which its various natural produc- 
tions might be applied; to pro- 
mote and encourage medicinal diſ- 
coveries; mathematical diſquiſitions; 
philoſophical enquiries and experi- 
ments; aſtronomical, meteorologi- 
cal, and geographical obſervations; 
and improvements in agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce: 
and, in fine, to cultivate every art 
and ſcience, which might tend to 
advance the intereſt, honour, digni- 
ty, and happineſs, of a free, inde- 
pendent, and virtuous people. 

Some doubts having ariſen in the 
Congreſs, towards the cloſe of the 
preceding year, about the propriety 
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buildings, and the neceſſary often 


of their aſſembling in the cih g 
Philadelphia, it was now reſch 
that they ſhould continue to ng 
there: and a committee of thy, 
members was appointed, to repon: 


roper place where buildings mi 
be —— for the — 4 
Congreſs, together with an eſtimy 8 
of the expence of providing ſug 2 


for the ſeveral boards. It was a 
reſolved by the Congreſs, that a ng 
nument ſhould be erected to the ns 


- f mons 
mory of their late general, Richi te d 
Montgomery, who fell at Queen b 
in teſlimony of his fignal and in- — 
portant ſervices to the United dend! 


of America, with an inſeriptn 
expreſſive of his amiable charate 
and heroic atchievements; and thy 
the continental treaſurers ſhould x 
directed to advance a ſum not es 
ceeding zool. to Dr. Franklin, y 
defray the expence; that gentlenu 
being deſired to cauſe the monument 
to be executed at Paris, or in fone 
other part of France. 

It was likewiſe reſolved by the 
Congreſs, that a court ſhould be ef 
bliſhed, for the trial of all ap 
from the court of admiralty of th 
United States of America, in cal 
of capture, to conſiſt of three judga 
appointed and commiſſioned by Cote 
greſs, and who were to take an a 
of office; and that the trials in thy 
court ſhould be determined by tis 
uſage of nations, . 
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lieting of Parliament after the Receſs. Debates occaſioned by another Bill 
brought in by the Minifter in favour of Ireland. Petition from the County 
of York preſented to the Houſe of Commons by Sir George Saville, Debates in 
the Houſe of Peers, occaſioned by a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, for 


7 


3 


appointing a Committee of Members of both Houſes of Parliament, to ca- 
mine into the public Expenditure, and to promote a R etrenchment of it. 


HE firſt buſineſs of importance 

in which the Houſe of Com- 

mons engaged after the receſs, was 
the deliberating upon a bill brought 
in by Lord North on the 24th of 
January, 1780, in conformity to, 
and in purſuance of the propoſitions 
which he had before ſtated to the 
Houle, for allowing ** the trade be- 
tween Ireland and the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations in America and the 
Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, to be 
carried on in ike manner as it 1s 
now carried on between Great Bri- 
tain and the ſaid colonies and fettle- 
ments.” Lord George Gordon call- 
Wed upon the miniſter to inform the 
houſe, what reception the people of 
Ireland had given to what had al- 
ready been done in favour of that 
kingdom, This information, he 
ſaid, ought to be given to parliament, 
before any farther ſteps relative to 
Ireland were taken. He aſſerted, 
that notwithſtanding the addrefles of 
the Iriſh parliament, he had the beſt 
information, that the people of that 
country were not contented ; that 
their armed aſſociations required 
more than was contained in the pro- 
politions which had been laid betore 
the Britiſh parliament by the miniſ- 
ter; and that they did not expect it 
a a matter of favour, but demand- 
ed it as a matter of right, His 
lordſhip alſo threw out ſome intima- 
tions of the danger of a rebellion in 
tat kingdom, It was faid by the 


minifter, in reply, that it was well 
known, that his propoſitions, and 
what had been already done in favour 
of Ireland, had been received by 
the parliament of that kingdom with 
ſatisfaction and with gratitude : and 
that there was every reaſon to hope, 
that the connection between the two 
kingdoms would - be more intimate 
and firm than ever, and that the be- 
nefits of it would be reaped by botlr, 
Lord Irnham informed the houſe, 
that he had lately been in Ireland, 
and had been preſent in the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom ; that the 
propoſitions of Lord North had 
given great ſatisfaction both to the 
parliament and people ; that there 
was not the ſmalleſt appearance of 
diſcontent in that kingdom; but 
that, on the contrary, all was cor- 
diality aud friend{mp towards Eng- 
land. Sir Thomas Egerton remark- 
ed, that formerly, when queſtions of 
commerce reſpecting Ireland had 
been in agitation, the ſeveral manu- 
facturing towns of the kingdom had 
applied to parliament, and urged 
their ſituation, as an objection to the 
matters then under diſeuſſion; plead- 
ing, that in rehance on the good 
faith of parliament they had put 
themſelves into that ſituation, and 
that therefore it would be unjuſt to 
grant to Ireland what muſt matertally 
affect their intereſt, The caſe now, 
he ſaid, was much altered; it was 
no longer a queltion of commerce, 
but a queſlion of great national im- 

portance ; 


77 
portance: for which reaſon the ſe- 
veral places in the kingdom likely 
to be affected by what had 5 
been done, and by what more re- 
mained to be done for Ireland, had 
thought it decent and dutiful to re- 
main ſilent, and to truſt altogether 
to the wiſdom and juſtice of parlia- 
ment. But he hoped, that a bad 
uſe would not be made of their for- 
bearance ; that all conſideration of 
their intereſt would not be abandon- 
ed; but that the preſent bill would 
be deliberately diſcufled : ſo that 
there might be no cauſe of com- 
plaint from any party hercatter, 


The bill at length paſſed, though 


not without ſome farther oppoſition 
from Lord George Gordon, and one 
or two other members. 

Mr. Turner, member for the city 
of York, made a complaint of the 
non-attendance of the members of 
that houſe to their duty in parlia- 
ment. It was ſhameful, he ſaid, to 
the laſt degree, to behold St. Stephen's 
walls ſo much deſerted. It was ab- 
ſurd to talk of the repreſentatives of 
the people being in that houſe; they 
were not to be found there; though 
they were marching in ſuch troops 
about the town, that he met them 
at the corner of almoſt every ſtreet, 
The conſequence, he ſaid, he be- 
lieved, would be, that the conſti- 
tuent body of the people, finding 
themſelves without repreſentatives 
except in name, and that they had 
in reality none to conduct their pub- 
lic or private inteteſis or concerns, 
would, inſtead of ſending repreſen- 
tatives either there or eliewhere, at 
length wiſely determine to conduct 
their own affairs, 

When a motion was made by the 
miniſter, that Dr. Horne, preſident 
of Magdalen-college, Oxtord, ſhould 
preach before the houſe on the 4th 
of February following, which was 
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the day appointed for a genen fa 
Lord George Gordon remarked, thy 
whoever had of late vears adviſe 
his majeſty to order a faſt to x 
generally obſerved throughout th 
kingdom, had done much ferigy 
miſchief. At leaſt, he ſaid, the fu 
ought to be confined to Engl 
and not extended to Scotland: fr 
whenever a faſt had been ordered n 
that kingdom, the popular preachen 
there had made a practice of inter 
weaving politics in their diſcourſe, 
and had preached up Jehn, Rehy 
boam, and the wicked Ahab. They 
repreſented theſe Jewiſh princes a 
having departed from the principle 
of their forefathers, and deduced 
from their conduct remarks highh 
prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
ſtate; and peculiarly dangerous, hi 
lordſhip added, in theſe Popiſhting; 
eſpecially among thoſe who were in 
clined-to deem the king a tyrant, and 
to uſe language equally indecent and 


unwarrantable, The fame noble... 

lord about this time gave conſiden ton 
ble interruption to the proceeding ae; 

of the Houſe, by reading pamphlen, n 
and letters in news-papers, on e 
affairs, as parts of his ſpeeches, f aa 
by behaving otherwiſe in a aur 
whimſical and eccentric manner, ad ber 
On the 8th of February, the eee 
tition from the county of Jae aj 
was preſented to the houſe by WW: ae 
George Saville, The houſe was uch 

uſually full, and the gallery vv) 
crowded, A deep ſilence, and 4 dicda 
fixed attention prevailed on bowl ;.. 
ſides of the houſe, when Sir Geog ahi. 
aroſe to expreſs the ſenſe of his cd no 
ſtituents. He had the honour, 3 
ſaid, to repreſeut a very extenliv1i "Dp 
very populous, a very mercuntik, ly 6x 
manufacturing, and rich count egrit 
From that county he now preſentes ople, 


a petition, ſubſcribed by more that 


eight thouſand treeholders, It ” 
0 


Il with 
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a petition about bridges, or roads, 
de incloſure bills, ſubjects which of- 
en employed much of the time of 
bat bouſe, but it related to the ge- 
oral intereſts of the nation. The 
deople had heard, he obſerved, that 
regard to private intereſt, in that 
ouſe, prevented the members of it 
-om doing their duty to their con- 
Fruents, The people felt ſeverely 
he prefſure of heavy taxes, and yet 
ere told, that the money which 
hey could ſo ill ſpare, was waſted 
rofuſely, without producing any 
ood, nay, to the production of 
wany bad effects. They, there 
vre, ſolicited, that inquiry might 
e made into the expenditure of that 
oney ; that if there were any ex- 
rbicant ſalaries, they might be re- 
need; and that if there were any 
ſeleſs places, or unmerited penſions, 
hey might be aboliſhed, Theſe, 
ir George faid, were the great ob- 
& to which 8000 of his conſtitu- 
nts had expreſsly required that 

uſe to direct their immediate at- 
ntion, They had repreſented theſe 
Whiogs in their petition calmly, and 
1th moderation. Nothing was faid 
f-the conduct of the miniſters ; no 
nctures were made on their paſt 
jealures ; and the moſt pointed care 
ad been taken to ſhun all appear- 
ce of party, They grounded 
eir application on the too manifeſt 
nd acknowledged calamities with 
nich the nation was ſurrounded, 


hey did not take upon themſelves 
dictate any particular mode of in- 


uiry, or redreſs of the grievances 
nhich they complained. They 
id not inſtru parliament where 
& were to go, nor what particu- 
Ir Iitp they were to take, They 
ly expected, from the wiſdom and 
teyrity of the repreſentatives of the 
ple, that they ſhould not be put 
| with palliatives, excules, ſhuf- 
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fling artifices, or partial expedients. 
Mock inquiries would not anſwet 
their expectations. 

Sir George remarked, that it was 
often infinuated, in order to detract 
from the weight of petitions, that 
they were procured by underhand 
arts, or by publicly canvaſſing for 
them ; or it was alledged, that the 
petitioners were of no great impor- 
tance ; but that no ſuch inſinuations 
would be juſt in the preſent caſe, 
The petition from the county of 
York was firſt moved in a meeting of 
upwards of fix hundred gentlemen : 
and there was more property in the 
hall in which it was agreed to, than 
was contained within the walls of 
the Houſe of Commons. The pe- 
tition was the reſult of the common 
feelings of a numerous people: the 
cauſe was as general as the effect: it 
was the ſame voice that ſounded in 
Yorkſhire, which would ſoon be 
heard in other parts of the country. 
He knew, he ſaid, that the adminiſ- 
tration would not dare to refuſe 
giving the petition a hearing : but 
it was an eaſy matter to hear a peti- 
tion, and to put it aff without com- 
plying with thi prayer of it, The 
miniſter might not object to havin 
the petition read ; he might profeſs 
great regard for the petitioners, and 
an anxious concern for their intereſts ; 
he might even go ſo far as to con- 
ſent to inquire into the alleged griev- 
ances, and to fix a time and a com- 
mittee for that purpoſe: and yet it 
might ſtill be his ſecret purpoſe to 
defeat the end of the petition, He 
therefore called upon the noble lord 
to ſpeak out, and to declare openly 
whether he meant to countenance 
and ſupport the petition, or not. 
This, he ſaid, would be acting in a 
manly manner, and be much more 
worthy of him, than the arts of mi- 
niſterial oraft and fineſſe, Lord 

North 
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North appeared ſomewhat hurt by 
this mode of addreſs : but did not 
give a very direct anſwer, The pe- 
tition having been read, in conſe- 
quence of a motion for that purpoſe, 
which was not oppoſed, his lordſhip 
ſaid, that it mould have his conſent 
to lie on the table for ſome time, as 
is uſual in ſuch caſes, for the peru- 
ſal of the members: that the houſe, 
he doubted not, would take it into 
their ſerious conſideration; and af- 
ter inquiring into the facts alleged, 
after weighing the merits of the 
cauſe, would freely and impartiall 
decide, according to the beſt of their 
judgment, in ſuch a manner, as to 
conſult the good of the petitioners, 
without loſing ſight of that of the 
country in general. A petition, 
properly preiented, would always, 
he hoped, meet in that houſe with a 
fair and candid attention. He ob- 
ſerved, that it was not fair and can- 
did to ſuppoſe that if an enquiry 
was undertaken, with reſpect to the 
objects of the petition, it would be 
done with finiſter and partial views, 
Nor muſt the houſe confider his pro- 
ceeding to raiſe the neceſſary lap 
plies, as any diſreſpect to the peti- 
tion. The petition would be neither 
formally, nor virtually negatived, 
although the conſideration of it was 
not preferred to all other buſineſs, 
The ſupplies had been voted, and 
it would be neceſſary, without much 
longer delay, to enter on the ſubject 
of ways and means. Mr. Fox ſpoke 
in favour of the petition trom the 
county of Vork: and petitions were 
alſo preſented of the ſame purport, 
from the city of York, from the 
city of Briſtol, and from the town 
of Nottingham. 

The ſame day a long debate took 
place in the Houſe of Peers, in con- 
ſequence of a motion made by the 
Earl of Shelburne, of which he had 


given notice previouſly to the rec 
or appointing a committee of men, 
bers of both houſes of parliamey, 
poſſeſſing neither employments ng 
nfions, to examine without de 
into the public expenditure, andi 
mode * accounting for the ſang, 
His lordſhip obſerved, that as it wy 
his intention to act openly, dire, 
and fairly, he had given notice 
the motion which he now mak 
full eight weeks before, in olg 
that their lordſhips might be ful 
acquainted with its import, its ten 
dency, and the ſeveral great objec 
which it evidently embraced, 4 
it had lain ſo long on their lordſhip 
table, for their peruſal and examing 


tion, and as the matter contained u 
it was of public intereſt and concen, - 
he truſted it would meet with a ful, 
grave, and impartial diſcuſſion. WW 
The great point, his lordſhip ſad = 
to which all his wiſhes tended, and Art 
to effect which his motion was chiel MM d 
framed, was to annihilate the und * 
influence, operating upon boi wat 
houſes of parliament, and to eſlablln I 
power in the place of it; a conliif — 
tutional power inſtead of an une 
ſtitutional influence. The latter ug, * 
the curſe and bane, and would, f - 
not timely eradicated, prove tit * 0 
deſtruction of this country : e | 
former, whether deſcribed undertis 4g 
name of prerogative, or patronag ny 
or the natural influenceof the cron is 
grew out of the nature of the e, 
ſtirution, It was influence wag : 
had contributed ſo * to the mu, 120 
of this country. It had got into 0 | 
navy, into our army, into both houls weh! 
of parliament, and into every dep .. - 
ment both civil and military. | 4 57 
was the great ſource from whence "ll | 4 
moſt all promotion ſprang. It Me u. 
the only direct and certain ane 
preferment. The conſtit uta, Nene 
power of the crown, in rea ned 
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ofeſſional merit, in ſtimulating 
andidates for martial fame to great 
and glorious actions, in exciting a 
oble and generous ſpirit of emula- 
ion, was loſt in the accurſed gulf 
f influence. The unworthy, the 
ervile, and the grovelling rejoiced, 
vecauſe they ſaw, that when the 
power of the crown degenerated into 
nere influence, the means moſt hke- 
to procure preferment or favour 
rerevf a nature 2 congenial 
o their own minds. On the other 
ind, the able veteran, the man of 
igh honour and diſtinguiſhed inte- 
rity, was ſure either to be overlook» 
xd, or to ſuffer under daily occaſions 
f mortification and diſguſt. Such 
ras the conſequence of the undue 
fluence of the crown, operating 
pon parliament, as contraſted to 
he ſolid, natural, conſtitutional pow- 
r of the crown, which formed part 
f the efſential, inherent rights and 
ppendages of royalty, in this limit- 
d government ; and which was what 
rincipally conſtituted the baſis of 
he independence of the crown upon 
he other two branches of the legiſla 
me. The ſovereign had the power 
f conferring all favours and graces ; 
he appointment of officers civil 
nd military; the beſtowing of titles 
f rank and honour, Theſe were 
reat and high prerogatives, bur 
ere placed very properly, and of 
ourſe gave him a great and exten» 
ve mflucnce ; and attached to the 
rercign thoſe, who, in their differ- 
t ſtations, experienced his notice 
d attention. But the influence 
hich he had been cenſuriug, his 
rdflip ſaid, reverſed the whole or- 
r of things. The power which 
Duld originate, and ſolely origi- 
e with the prince, began in par- 
ment. It was from thence that 
i pretenſions to favour were eſta- 
1 and inſtead of conlidering 
1780. 
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real claims, the perſonal vote, or 
parliamentary weight and connec- 
tions, were put into the ſcale againſt 
long ſervice, great abilities, expe- 
rience, and all the qualifications 
neceſſary to conſtitute the ſlateſman, 
the ſeaman, or the ſoldier. Thus 
was the crown deprived of its native 
and proper influence, while an in- 
fluence of another kind was ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead, as the price of 
creating an undue and unconſtitu- 
tional influence in parliament, To 
reſtore to the crown its conſtitutional 
power, to render parliament inde- 
pendent, and to place government 
upon its only true foundations, wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and public virtue, 
which will ever ſecurethe confidence 
and affection of the people, this, 
the noble Earl ſaid, was his moſt 
earneſt wiſh, and this could not be 
effected without ſtriking at the root 
of parliamentary corruption. 
His lordſhip proceeded to enter 
into a long detail relative to the mode 
of contracting the public debts, their 
enormous magnitude, the high rate 
of intereſt at which the nation was 
compelled to borrow, and the ſhame- 
ful waſte of public money, in every 
branch of the national expenditure 2 
and endeavoured to ſhew, that un- 
leſs an immediate and eſfectual plan 
of ceconomy was adopted, it 1 
be hardly poſhble for the nation to 
continue the war in which it was en- 
gaged, It was indeed, he faid, a 
moſt ruinous and diſgraceful war, 
into which the miniſter had led the 
people by degrees, and almoſt im- 
perceptibly, till he had fo far plung- 
ed them, that there was not a poſh- 
bility of retreat, To ſupport this 
war, the miniſter had borrowed; yeat 
after year, upon edlirious and un- 
productive taxes, and anticipated the 
produce of the finking fund to anſwer 

his own views; one ume employ! 
G "AY 
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it without the leave or conſent of 
parliament; another, anticipating 
it, in order to keep the evil day as 
far off as poſſible, But all this ma- 
nagement would in the end avail 
nothing ; for ſuch burthens muſt be 
laid upon the people, for the ſup- 
port of the war, as would make all 
the evil of it appear in its full mag- 
nirude, Thirteen millions, he un- 
det ſtood, wouid be wanted for the 
fervice of the preſent year. The 
miniſter ſeemed intent ſolely upon 
borrowing, and to have loſt ſight of 
every idea of decreaſing the debt. 
The ſinking fund, that only, «nd that 
thin partition between public credit 
and national bankruptey, was giving 
way; and, if not ſpeedily propped 
and ſupported, would fall altogether, 
"Che power of the miniſter over the 
public purſe, his lordſhip ſaid, was a 
matter much to be lamented, and 
was big with national calamity. It 
was the abuſe of this power, in the 
early ſtages of the fatal buſineſs re- 
ſpecting America, that led us into 
that civil war ; that hoodwinked us, 
though on the very verge of an aw- 
tul precipice ; that loſt us our colo- 
nies ; and, at length, involved us 
in a war with France and Spain, 
And, finally, which was worſe than 
all, it was the pofſefſion of the purſe 
that created thar corrupt and dan- 
gerous influence in parliament, which, 
whilſt it put into the miniſters hands 
the means of delufion, at the fame 
time ſerved to fortify him in his mad 
career, and that too even without a 
proſpect of puniſhing him tor the 
enormity of his erimes. 

If it had amounted merely to a 
waſte of public money; if people 
were burthened only to gratity the 
proſtitute, unprincipled, and avari- 
cious, the evil, though great, might 
have beegremedied. But when the 
erime sf coupled with - more fatal 
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conſequenees ; in particular, tha 
rocuring majorities to ſupport 
wakes, Dloody, and al wa 
when it was the price paid for diſk 
vering her colonies from the Brit 
empire; when it enabled minife 
to ſeduce the nation into a war with 
the united power of the houſe g 
Bourbon; and, finally, when it u 
the cauſe of ſhedding the blood d 
one hundred thouſand Britiſh fub- 
jects, then, indeed, the power if 
ſuch a miniſter, ſo employed, waz 
greater curſe by far, and defend 
more to be deprecated, than peli 
lence or than famine. It was 
prevent, the noble Earl aid, th 
continuance of theſe evils; it way 
defeat this corrupt and fatal influend, 


that the motion, which he now lit wo 
before their lordſhips, was ſolely u oy 
tended, ON 
The mode of incurring the pi i 
lic expenditure, and-of voting H 
ſupplies, and accounting for the m 4 © 
nes ſo voted, all united in creating * 
this corrupt and uneonſlitutaaf 
power which he had been deſcribing = 
Every opportunity had been el. 4 
braced of extending that power; ul 
this had appeared to be the obi 4 . 
even of the acts of parliament t = 
had been paſſed for the regulatia : 
the Eaſt India company. For tl = 
ſame peculation in India continual, "Ia 
the ſame ſource of illicit commeny - 


was open, and the ſame enormit 
were practiſed. No one regulati 
of importance, no real reform « 
government in India hadtaken pa 
either for the eaſe and convenies 
of the natives, the happineſs of 
ciety in general, or for the hond 


e gre: 
ut not 
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ament 


and dignity of the Britiſh charati 0 100 
His lordſhip was alſo extremely boys 
vere upon contractors in gene c 
particularly ſuch of them as eic WE 


ſeats in parliament ; contending, i 


: ſtood 
they were a curſe to this cou 
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ot only for the immenſe fortunes 
ey amaſſed by public rapine and 


under, but the undue and corrupt 


Auence they put into the hands of 

e miniſter. 

One object of reformation that he 
ad in view by his motion, his lord- 
ip ſaid, was, that of putting an 
nd to all intricacy of accounts, and 

ing the public an immenſe ſum, 
y getting their money accounts 
ept, as every private tradeſman's 
icht be, for nothing. This he 
rant to enforce by moving a reſo- 
tion in the committee, that all 
ublic money ſhould be paid into 

e Bank of England, immediately 
Frer it was collected. The preſent 

ices of the revenue, he obſerved, 
ere inconceivably chargeable, and 

o' they were extremely numerous, 
ey afforded no check or ſecurity to 
e public whatever. The Bank 
as now the proper place of national 
poſit, it was perfectly ſafe, and 
alt be regarded as preferable to any 
her treaſury, In arguing this 

int, his lordſhip drew a compari- 
dn betweey the mode of making 
ayments followed by private trad- 
dy companies, and that adopted by 

vernment; ſhewing how compli- 
Kee, intricate, and expenſive, the 
tter was, and how cheap and ſimple 
e former. He declared, that his 
lotion was intended to embrace all 
e greater objects of reformation, 
ut not to meddle or interfere with 
y of the ſmaller : that there 
ere ſeveral which might eaſily be 
dmprehended in a ſingle act of par- 
ament ; ſuch as a reſumption of 
e 10,0001, lately granted in an- 
ual addition to the King's civil liſt, 
here were alſo others that might 
 {o provided for: but he would 
t anticipate them, becauſe he un- 
ritood that an ingenious gentle- 
21 ol the other houſe intended in 


93 
a day or two to introduce a plan for 
that purpoſe. 

His motion, he farther obſerved, 
was not of a nature novel to parlia- 
ment. For in former times, parti- 
cularly in the years 1702, 1703, 
and in 1717, there had been com- 
miſſioners of accounts appointed by 
act of parliament, A committee, 
ſuch as his motion went to the ap- 
pointment of, and theſe commiſſion- 
ers of accounts, he conceived to be 
exactly ſimilar, The objects he 
meant to be principally the ſubje& 
of inquiry were theſe : | 

1. That all public expences ſhould 
be limited and bound down to the 
compaſs and extent of the grants of 
parhament, previouſly made for the 
reſpective ſervices, excepting in par- 
ticular and unavoidable caſes of fo- 
reign war, and military operations 
at a diſtance from home, and there 
the exceſs to be a matter of indem- 
nity : the officer over-drawing the 
grants of parliament to ſtand in the 
light of a criminal, till his accounts 
were fairly ſtated, and ſo approved 
by parliament, as to warrant their 
granting him an indemnity, 

2. That all contracts whatever 
ſhould be laid open, publickly ad- 
vertiſed, and given to the beſt bid - 
der, without tavour or partiality. 

3. To aboliſh all ſinecure places, 
and uſeleſs offices, to- which high 
ſalaries and emoluments were an- 
nexed, 9 

4. To aboliſh all offices, what - 
ever their ſalaries or appointments, 
that anſwered no other end but thar 
of increaſing the undue and uncon- 
ſtitutional influence of the crown. 

His lordſhip uſed a variety of other 
arguments in ſupport and illuſtration 
of his motion : and it was ſeconded 
by the Earl of Coventry, That na- 
bleman obſerved, that he had ſpent 
the greateſt part of the laſt receſs in 
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the country, and was both aſtoniſhed 
and mortified to find all his tears and 
apprehenſions ſo fully realized, rela- 
tive to the fall of rents, and the 


decteaſe in the value of land. He 


mentioned a ſtriking inſtance of the 
latter that had happened with reſ- 
pect to an eſtate in Northampton- 
ſhire of the late Earl of Halifax, 
which had been lately ſold for eigh- 
teen years purchaſe, though a tew 
years before it would have ſold for 
thirty. This might ſerveasa Randard 
whereby to eſtimate the value of the 
whole landed property of the king- 
dom, whether as affecting the land- 
lord or tenant. He, therefore, ſub- 
mitted it to their lordſhips wiſdom 
and ſerious conſideration, whether 
it did not behove them, both in reſ- 
pect tothe public and their own pri- 
vate intereſt, not only to recommend, 
but to exert themſelves to the ut- 
moſt, to promote the molt rigid ceco- 
nomy ; ſuch as might tend to lighten 
the burthens of the people, and to 
prevent one part of the community 
from oppreſſing and prey ing upon 
the other, and might direct the trea- 
ſures of the nation into their proper 
channels. But in the midſt of 
the public calamities, his lordſhip 
ſaid, he could perceive one ray of 
hope break in, to cheer us in our 
ſurrounding diſtreſſes, This was, 
that a majorty of the nation, 
men of every party and deſcrip- 
tion, ſeemed to be of opinion, that 
nothing but a general reform could 
fave this country. A change of mi- 
niſtry, and an economical expendi- 
ture of the public money, was the 
general cry: and he truſted, if the 
people themſelves were fincere and 
firm, that the ſalvation of this coun- 
try might yet be effected. 

The motion was oppoſed by Lord 
Stormont, ſecretary of ſtate. He 
faid he had two principal objections 

| & 


thority over the houſe of common, 


controlling the public expendituꝶ 
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to it, both of which, in his c 
nion, were inſurmountable, Tj 
ſi:ſt was, the impropriety, and ix 
deed incompetency, of one houſes 
parliament coming to a reſoluta 
which was eventually to bind a 
conclude the proceedings of anothy 
houſe of parliament. The how 
of lords had no more power or u 


than the latter over the former, 
was, therefore, in the higheſt deg 
abſurd and nugatory to reſolve 
vote what, when reſolved or votel 
carried with it no efficacy whater 
without thoſe walls. It would 10 
only be nugatory, but it would ca 
a moſt untavourable and ſuſpicion 
appearance, as if what might be 
only the appearance of ignorane, 
was artfully intended, if complie 
with or aſſented to, to be hereake 
drawn into precedent, The ſecond 
objection was, that the motion un 
plied in it an improper interferend 
of that houſe, in the firſt inſtancy 
of inquiring into, reforming, an 


This was an excluſive, inherent p- 
vilege of the other houſe, whid 
they would never part with upon at 
account, directly or indirectly, . 
compoſition, compromiſe, or colt 
pact, It muſt miſcarry, ifattempted; 
and would probably be attended mi 
the moſt fatal conſequence, that « 
retarding and interrupting the pub 
lic buſineſs of the nation. ff 
lordſhip obſerved, that ſuch diſputs 
had ariſen in the beginning of Q 


Anue's reign, which produced g the 
heats anddiſagreements within doo - 
and much diffatisfaction and diff“ 
tent without: inſomuch, that M“ 


Queen was 5 to diſſolve ic 
parliament, in order to prevent im 


ters from being brought to extrel 
ty. Conteſts between both houſe 
ought, at all times, and on all 
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be careſully provided againſt, and 
rented, But much more ſo, in 
ſons of great difficulty, ſuch as 
reſent confefſedly was; when, 
courſe, harmony and mutual con- 
nce were become indiſpenſably 
eſſary to the carrying on of pub- 
buſineſs, and the ſafety the 
e. Independently of theſe ob- 
tions, it might be obſerved, that 
accountant bills paſſed, _—_ 
> reigns of King William an 
een Anne, were diſcontinued 
de the year 1715, becauſe they 
re found to anſwer no good pur- 
e; to have proved nugatory as to 
attainment of any ſubſtantial or 
ireable object; and to have ori- 
ated and been promoted by party : 
that when the houſe of Hanover 
to be more firmly eſtabliſhed 
the throne ; when faction, tu- 
lt, and ſedition, were cruſhed ; 
| when the continual fluctuation 
councils, which — gs and 
racted the two preceding reigns, 
re way to ſteadineſs and ſtability, 
Were was an end to the annual law 
examining, A and flat- 
the public accounts of the king- 
m, 
His lordſhip alſo made ſome ſtric- 
es on the real intention of bring- 
forward the motion of the noble 
lat the preſent time. He affirm- 
, that it was meant to combine 
motion with the petitions now 
tore, and daily preſenting, to the 
r houſe : and that as the peti- 
ds themſelves had been promoted 
the moſt unjuſtifiable and im- 
oper means, ſo the motion cer- 
aly was meant to bear a relation to 
m, in order to embarraſs govern- 
at, and throw an odium on his 
eſty's confidential adviſers. The 
nons and their contents were in 
neral created; and when they 
med to ariſe ſpontaneouſly, and 
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from ſentiment, which he believed 
was the caſe in very few inſtances, 
they were founded in no better than 
abſurd, impracticable nations of pub- 
lic reformation, and ſpecious theo- 
ries, which were calculated to miſ- 
lead the nation; becauſe they were 
directed to what, if attainable at all, 
muſt in fact undermine. the conſti- 
tution, and finally lead to public 
confuſion. 

Both the petitions of the people, 
and the motion of the noble Earl, 
were vindicated by the Duke of 
Grafton. His grace obſerved, that 
he had but juſt returned from the 
country, and, from his own certain 
—— could lay his hand upon 
his breaſt, and declare upon his ho- 
nour, that the ſpirit of diſcontent and 
diſſatis faction was almoſt univerſally 
gone forth, and that the petitions - 
expreſſed the genuine ſentiments of 
the people. As to the point of in- 
formality which was ſuppoſed to be 
in the motion, and which was ſo 
much laboured, if this was the only 
objection to it, it might ſoon be re- 
moved, The principle of the mo- 
tion, public reformation, and na- 
tional ceconomy, formed the great 
object; it was no matter how the 
motion was new framed, altered, and 
modified, ſo that theſe were promot- 
ed; and, in any alterations of this 
kind, he knew that the noble Earl, 
with whom the motion originated, 
would readily concur, 

The Earl of Cheſterfield contend- 
ed, that the majority of che people 
were extremely well contented under 
the preſent government, and that 
the county petitions and affociations 
were the laſt ſtruggles of an expir- 
ing faction, who, by inflammatory 
ſpeeches and miſrepreſentations, had 
endeavoured to promote inſurrections 
in Ireland; — having failed in that 
attempt, now ſought, by ſiwilar 

3 * means, 
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means, to ſow diſſenſon in this 
kingdom. But he had no doubt, 
that meaſures equally wiſe and effi- 
cacious with thoſe which had been 
adopted in reſpe to the fiſter king- 
dom, would likewiſe defeat the de- 
figns of ſuch as wiſked to involve 
their country in civil contuſion. 
His lordſhip alfo ſtrongly objected 
to that part of the motion, which 
was intended to exclude perſons en- 
Joying places under government 
from the propoſed committee, as it 
imported, that whoever was called 
upon to adviſe, aſſiſt, or ſerve his 
ſovereign, was, by that circum- 
flance alone, . incapacitated from 
ſerving his country, Such an idea 
was no leſs ungenerous than unjuſt: 
for it amounted to an actual con- 
demnation of all his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, without one tittle of proof to 
ſupport it. | 

The Marquis of Rockingham de- 
fended the motion; and obſerved, 
that he had never loſt ſight of one 
great object fince the commence- 
ment of the preſent reign : and this 
was, the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed as ſoon 
as his preſent Majeſly aſcended the 
throne : namely, a fixed determina» 
tion to govern this country under 
the forms of law, through the in- 
fluence of the crown, He had no 
ſooner perceived this ſyſtem, than 
he ſet his face againſt it, and had 
now, for upwards of ſeventeen 

ears, endeavoured to defeat its 
intended effects, Every thing with- 
in and without, whether in cabinet, 
parliament, or elſewhere, carried 


about it the moſt evident and un- 


equivocal marks of ſuch a ſyſtem : 
the whole - economy of executive 
government, in all its branches, 


proclaimed it, whether profeſſional, 


deliberative, or official, The ſup- 
rters of it in print, in books, 
pamphlets, and news-papers, ayowed 
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it, and defended it without re 
It was early in the preſeiit wy 
promulgated, as a court axiom, 
the power and influence g 
crown alone was ſufficient to f 
port any ſet of men his Mie 
might think proper to call to 
councils.” The fact bore evidey 
of its truth: for, through the j 
fluence of the crown, majorities h 
been procured to ſupport any n 
or any meaſures, which anadminit 
tion, thus conſtituted, thought pm 
to dictate, This was the original 
our national misfortunes, the lay 
being no more than the conſequey 
of the principle which gave bi 
to the meaſures that produced the 
He was ready to avow, in his pla 
that as the meaſures of the pre 
reign contained the fulleſt tein 
of the principle which called the 
into being, ſo they bore every i 
ternal and external evidenceof the 
dangerous and alarming origin: 
taking and combining them ty 
ther, they formed and preſented ſu 
a ſyltem of corruption, public i 
nality, and deſpotiſm, as never 
fore took place in any. limited 


vernment. The ſhort time he A 
mained in office, to which he bo 
been called at the expreſs deim Hd 
his ſovereign, he endeavoured pro 
in his power to oppoſe and dr 
this unnatural and unconſtituum lt c 
influence of the crown, but to ron 
little purpoſe : and as he had the 
into office at his Majeſty's dei the 
ſo he quitted it in obedience ves, 
ſame authority. 855 was 
His lordſhip farther obſerved, ai: 
the principle of deſpotiſm, hie 
had appeared, and ſeemed unilogvene 
ly to pervade all the acts of tbef 
ſent reign, was particularly mayer: 
in the meaſures purſued relpeac'cc 
America and the Eaſt India * 
ul 


pany. The influence of the an 


der the impoſing pretence of 
ferting the rights of parliament, 
as employed to veſt the patronage, 
or unlimited ſovereignty of all Ame- 
ca, in the crown. The ſame uſe 
1: made of this influence over the 
ral India Company; and after the 
irt attempt had brought bankrupt- 
y on that company, the ſecond 
finally veſted the patronage of it in 
hecrown for ever. It had been urged, 
hat in the poſſeſſion of ſuch im- 
zule revenues and profits, terri- 
rial and commercial, the Eaſt In- 
la Company ought to be compelled 
o contribute to the exigencies of 
he late, and to bear part of the 
burthens, in common with the reſt 
{ their fellow- ſubjects: but the 
whole was a miniſterial trick, a 
ſtate juggle, to throw duſt in the 
ves of the people. It was pa- 
tronage, a farther extenſion of 
ourt-nfluence, which was at the 
bottom of all this, however varniſh- 
dorer with the ſpecious appear- 
ances of public reformation, general 
jullice, and an equitable diſtribution 
of taxes and burthens to be borne 
by the ſeveral parts of the empire. 
As to the meeting of the free- 
bolders of Yorkſhire, his lordſhip 
ſaid, it had not been propoſed or 
promoted by any party, or faction, 
or particular deſcription of men. 
It originated in the ſpontaneous 
propolitions and communications of 
the independent and honeſt part of 
tie people, of all deſcriptions, par- 
ties, and intereſts, The meeting 
was fo truly reſpectable, that within 
the compaſs of a fingle room, in 
Winch the freeholders were con- 
reved, there were perfons actually 
precent, who poſſeſſed landed pro- 
perty to the amount of eight hun- 
cred thouſand pounds per annum: 
and, ſince that meeting, near nine 


Gouland gentlemen, clergy, and 
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freeholders, had ſigned the petition. 
As a farther proot of the general 
ſentiments of the people of York- 
ſbire, he affirmed, that the petition 
from the city of York had been 
ſigned by no lefs than 920 perſons, 
yet by the laſt poll-books, at the 
general election in 1774, It ap- 
peared, that no more than 972 
polled, though it was a warmly con- 
teſted one. He exhorted the mi- 
niſters not to perſiſt in the ſame 


blind ſpirit of hitherto invineible 


obſtinacy, which had led the nation 
into its preſent dangerous and cala- 
mitous ſituation: but to pay ſome 
attention to the voice of the people, 
and to the intereſts of their country. 
The Earl of Mansfield, after en- 
deavouring to prove, that the mo- 
tion was both 1n its frame, purport, 
and tendency, totally unprecedent- 
ed, proceeded to point out its im- 
practicability. With this view he 
gave an hiſtorical detail of the ſeve- 
ral diſputes which aroſe between 
both houſes, from the Reſtoration 
downwards, to the laſt in 1703, re- 
lative to the proſecution of Lord 
Halifax, on one part by the Com- 
mons, and the defence and protection 
given to him by that houſe. Upon 
thefe precedents he interred, that 
to reſolve that a committee ſhould 
be appointed of that houſe, in order 
to inqu te into the public expendi- 
ture, would be entirely nugatory, 
and uſeleſs. His lordſhip farther 
remarked, that the intended refor- 
mation, ſo far as 1t related to con- 
tracts, and the improper expendi- 
ture of the public money, was un- 
neceflary, becauſe the powers al- 
ready in being were fully competent 
to the attuinment of redreſs, without 
any new cnes being created for that 
purpoſe, He remembered, hislordſhip 
ſaid, that, when he was attorneys 
general, a governor had fraudulently 
G 4 charged 
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charged the public for the clothing 
of a regiment, and had made 
a falſe return, Complaint was 
made of the fraud, and he pro- 
ſecuted him to conviction. In like 
manner, whatever bargain or con- 
tract was made with government, 
the law ſuppoſed it to be a bong fide 
tranſaction, and that the crown had 
full value; and an equitable equi- 
valent ; and the law, in every ſuch 
tranſaction, gave a power of redreſs, 
either'by puniſhing the perſon who 
ſhould be found, or detected, in 
defrauding the public, or allowing 
the contractor ſuch a ſum as his 
ſervices, or his commodity deſerved. 

Lord Shelburne took a compre- 
henſive view of the arguments that 
had been urged againſt his motion, 
and endeavoured to ſhew their futi- 
lity. As to the objection, that the 
commons would not admit the 
lords to interfere in money mat- 
ters, he proved, that committees 
of both houſes had been more 
than once appointed to examine 
into the public expenditure ; and 
that there were other inſtances, in 
which the commons had even 1n- 
vited the lords to committees for 
the conſideration of money matters. 
He was not, however, he ſaid, in 
any reſpect tenacious of the form of 
his motion : their lordſhips might 
amend and faſhion it as they pleaſed, 
provided that his great object was 
really attended to, a reformation of 
the public expenditure: but he 
conſidered many of the obſerva- 
tions which had been made in op- 
poſition to his motion, as mere 
evaſions, calculated only to ſet 
aſide a buſineſs, which their lord- 
ſhips could not but know was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for the ſalva- 
tion of the empire. He was par- 


ticularly ſarcaſtic in his reply to 


Lord Mansfield ; and congratulated 


the houſe, and the nation, on the 
precedent which that learned lord 


had given, in his own perſon, d 


zeal for his country, in proſecuting 
as attorney- general, the petit-larce. 
ny of a governor, or colonel of: 
regiment, who had charged for the 
clothing of a few men who were 
not in being. This was, his lord. 
ſhip ſaid, carrying the rights of the 
people to a very ſtupendous height 
indeed ; byt if that learned lord, 
when attorney-general, had been 
led away too far, by his public 
zeal, and public ſpirit, he had fince 
made for it very ample atonement, 

The Lord-chancellor entered into 
a diſcuſſion of the excluſive right 
claimed by the commons of originat 
ing money-bills, and of every power 
and privilege ſpringing from that 
right, relative to the excluſive con- 
trol of its general appropriation, 
particular application, — expen.· 
diture: and remarked, that any u. 
tempt, in the firſt inſtance, to in- 
fringe on the rights of the common 
reſpecting the grants and expend- 
ture of the public money, might, 
at the preſent criſis, be produdtire 
of the very worſt conſequences, by 
finally terminating in a diſagree- 
ment between both houſes. Hi 
lordſhip alſo endeavoured to ſhen, 
that ſetting up all contracts to the 
loweſt bidder, had been attempted 
upon many former occaſions, but 
had, after repeated trials, been di- 
continued, being found inexpedeent, 
and not productive of any real bene- 
fit. He concluded with obſerving, 
that he hoped no noble lord would 


be intimidated from voting again 


the motion, fince it required n0 
very large ſhare of perſonal cov- 
rage, to be able to defy all the 
malice that could be ſhewn without 
doors, againſt thoſe, who, though 
they were as willing to adopt any 

feaſible 
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feaſible plan of ceconomy, as the 
roble Earl, whoſe propoſition was 
under diſcuſſion, yet dared to object 
to 4 motion impracticable in its 
manner, and fruitleſs in its object. 

Lord Camden remarked, that the 
noble lords who oppoſed the motion 
aſſigned every reaſon for their op- 
— but that neareſt their hearts: 
which was, leſt it might tend, as 
it certainly would, if agreed to, to 
diminiſh the overgrown, dangerous, 
and unconſtitutional influence of the 
crown, Much had been ſaid upon 
various heads; but nope of the ar- 
guments being ſufficiently ſtrong, a 
moſt curious one had been conjured 
up, relative to the excluſive right 
ot the other houſe to originate 
money-bills, and control and di- 
ret the public expenditure. But 
all that matter might be cut ſhort 
by a fingle ſuppoſition. The point 
of order, or excluſive privilege, 
would inſtantly vaniſh, if both houſes 
aoreed in principle, and united in 
opinion, upon the neceſſity of a re- 
form, It could not be denied, but 
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that the houſe of peers had a right 
to inquire, ſo far as the diſpoſal of 
public monies came under their 
cognizance as a deliberative body; 
and it ſignified very little which 
houſe took up the buliteſs, ſo that 
the object was obtained. The mat- 
ter could not be finally ſettled with- 
out the aid of an act of parliament ; 
and in that caſe either houſe had 
the power of aſſenting, or diſſent- 
ing, to whatever came from the 
other. If parliament would but 
conſent to adopt a plan of reforma- 
tion, he would anſwer once for all, 
that the means of carrying it into 
execution might be ſtruck out in a 
few minutes. 

Several other lords ſpoke on both 
ſides of the queſtion, in this long 
and important debate, and a varier 
of extraneous matter was Abdel. 
But the motion was at length re- 
jected, by a majority of 101 to 55. 
A ſpirited proteſt was entered, 
which was ſigned by thirty-three 
peers; and two others proteſted ſe- 


parately. 


in purſuance of that Plan. 


S the French, in the courſe of 

the preceding year, had made 
temſelves maſters of the iflands of 
St. Vincent's and Grenada, and had 
rom a very powerful fleet inthe Weſt 


ther perſons poſſeſſed of property 
n the Weſt India iflands, were na- 
urally alarmed ; and the more, as 


Indies, the merchants, planters, and 
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Petition preſented to the Houſe of Commons from the Planters, Merchants, and 
other Perſons iutereſted in the Mand of Jamaica. 
bates on the ſame Subject in the Houſe of Peers. A Plan of Reform in the 
Conſtitution of ſeveral Parts of the public Oeconomy laid before the Houſe of 
Commons, by Mr. Burke. Leave given for Four Bills to be brought in, 


Debates thereupon. De- 


even the important ĩſlandof Jamaica 
was apprehended to be in great 
danger. Accordingly, on the 10th 
of February, a petition was pre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons, 
from the planters, merchants, and 
other perſons intereſted in that 
iſland, ſtating, that it was inferior 
in value to none of the 2 

o 
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of Great Britain, that its defence 
was an object of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and yet that it had not heen 
protected by adminiſtration : that 
the temporary ſafety which it had 
enjoyed had been owing to the direc- 
tion of the enemy's force towards 
other objects, and not to any intrin- 
fic means of defence, provided by 
his Majeſty's miniſters, The peti- 
tioners farther repreſented, that at 
an early period of the unfortunate 
conteſt with Ameriea; the body of 
the Weſt India planters and mer- 
chants had humbly ſtated their ap- 
prehenſions to parliament, and de- 
precated the unhappy mealures 
which were then taken; but it was 
the misfortune of the public, as well 
as their's, that no attention was paid 
to their humble prayers, and that 
their moſt. dutiful and faithful re- 

reſentations were totally neglected, 

hey affirmed, that they had not 
deſerved to be thus abandoned, from 
a want of having purchaſed, for a 
valuable conſideration, the protection 
of the ſtate; that the planters had 
ſeen, not only with acquieſcence, 
but pleaſure, their trade almoſt 
wholly confined to the mother- 
country, the place of reſidence of 
the greater part, and the object of 
the tendereſt affection to all of them; 
that both planters and merchants had 
had the produce of their eſlates as 
largely taxed in Great Britain to the 
common ſupport, as any others; 


of their ſeparation from Noh 


America. After all theſe imp, 
tions and taxes in England, thef 
taxes and perſonal fervices in Jami, 
ca, and various other hardihi 
which had been the reſult of the 
war, they had reſorted in their in. 
dividual characters to their almof 
exhauſted purſes, and made a largg 
private ſubſcription for their own 
defence. But yet the iſland was fa 
from being in a ſtate of ſecuriy, 
and they could get no ſatisfacbon 
anſwers from his majeſty's miniſters; 
they had therefore been under x 
neceſſity of making the preſent ap. 
plication to parliament. 

This petition was preſented by 
Mr. Pennant, member for Liver. 

ol; who enforced it by a ſpeech, 
in which he obſerved, that ſo neg- 
lectful had the miniſtry been of an 
ifland ſo valuable as Jamaica wy 
well known to be to this country, 
that the repreſentations from the 
governor and council of it, fo far 
from obtainingany relief from hence, 
were hardly 2 with a peruſal 
by men in office, whoſe province it 
was to look at them, and whoſe duty 
it was to have made a proper uſe d 
the information contained in them, 

The miniſer for the America 
department affirmed, that Jamaca 
had not been left undefended, not 
was it at that time neglected. Since 
the preſent war there had been 1 
greater naval force for its protein 


that the afſembly of the ifland of than at any time during the lat 


Jamaica had, beyond any former 
example of liberality, and far beyond 
their abilities, laid deſtructive impo- 
ſitions on their eſtates and proper- 
ties within the ifland, to which had 
been added vaſt perſonal ſervices ; 


all which they had patiently borne, 


as well as the heavy loſſes and bur- 
thens, which had been the fatal, 
though not unforeſeen conſequences 


Spaniſh war; and for the truth dt 
this afſertion he appealed to admin 
Keppel The iſland had been ſo fu 
from being wholly neglected, that! 
conſiderable force had been ſent out, 
upon a requiſition from the governo! 
and council, His lordſhip farthet 


ſaid, that, if he was a Jamaica 
planter, a N force on that oy 
ſ 


would be the laſt thing he ſhould v 


fo 
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for, as it would only tend to encou- 
rage the enemy to attack, and would 
Jook as if we had placed all the 
ſtrength we could there. He like- 
wiſe reprobated the idea of exhauſt- 
ing all our power by ſtationing ſuch 
a part of it on one 1fland, and ſuch a 
part of it on another, and leaving us 
nothing at home to ſend out on an 
emergency. He was confident, he 


ſaid, that every thing had been done 


for Jamaica, that could have been 


done, conſiſtently with the duty 
that miniiiry owed to other parts of 
the empire. 

Admiral Keppel, in anſwer to 
the appeal that had been made to 
him, obſerved, that there was oc- 
cafion now for a much greater mi- 
litary force on the iſland, than dur- 
ing the late war, when we were 
maſters of the ſea; whereas now 
we had the ſovereignty only by ac- 
cident, But for miniſtry to be 
weak, both in military and naval 
detence, ſurely betrayed a neglect 
that called for the ſevereſt cenſure : 
and he aſſured the houſe, that Ja- 
maica muſt have been taken ſome 
months ago; by a force that would 
have been ſent out from Hiſpaniola, 
had it not been for the epidemical 
ſickneſs that happened amongſt the 
ſoldiers and ſeamen. After the de- 
bate, the petition was ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

On the 21ſt of the month, the Mar- 
— of Rockingham alſo preſented a 

milar petition from the ſame perſons 
to the houſe of peers. His lordſhip 
obſerved, that the iſland of Jamaica 
had been neglected for ſeveral years, 
both in reſpect of its internal ſafe- 


ty and external protection and de- 


tence, He remarked, that this ne- 
glect had been felt ſo ſtrongly ſome 
years ago, before the breaking out 
of the troubles in America, that a 


petition had been preſented in the 


91 


year 1773 to government, ſtating 
that the cultivation and commerce 


of the iſland had been greatly im- 


proved and increaſed within the 
preceding thirty or thirty-five years; 
that the number of black ſlaves had 
been proportionably increaſed, and 
that the white inhabitants had been 
greatly on the decreaſe; that in 
conſequence of ſuch a decreaſe of 
white inhabitants, and ſuch an in- 
creaſe of ſlaves, the internal ſafety 
of the iſland required a larger mi- 
litary force than they then had: 
and that they were well founded in 
this opinion, appeared from an in- 
ſurrection among the Blacks, which 
had been lately quelled, but which 
they had reaſon to fear might break 
out afreſh. It was alſo ſtated in 
that petition, that the whole mi- 
litary force on the iſlagd conſiſted 
but of two battalions of zoo men 
each : whilſt the French and Spa- 
niards had 10,000 regular troops 


at St. Domingo and Hifſpaniola : 


and that it was the opinion of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica, that two 
battalions, or regiments, of 1000 
men each at leaſt, was the ſmall- 
eſt force that would be ſufficient 
to protect the iſland from inſur- 
rections within, or attacks from 
without. But of this application, 
ſo ſtrongly ſupported by the - real 
ſtate of the iſland, no notice was 
taken by government : on the con- 
trary, two years/ after, inſtead of 
augmenting the defence of the iſ- 
land, the governor received an or- 
der to ſend one of the two batta- 
hons, which were in Jamaica, to 
carry on the unfortunate and miſ- 
chievous war in America, The 
few troops which had been ſent af- 
terwards, his lordſhip faid, were 
very inſufficient for the defence of 
the iſland, and it had been as badly 
protected by ſea, That this was 
| Ps not 
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nat a mere aſſertion, he could prove 
from a letter of general Delling, 
the governor, wherein he ſtated the 
dread of a viſit from D'Eſtaing, and 
did not heſitate to acknowledge, 
that if he ſhould not be ſtrongly re- 
inforced, he deſpaired of being able 
to make an effectual reſiſtance, Such 
being the conduct of miniſters, and 
ſach the comparatively defenceleſs 
fate of the iſland, the merchants 
2nd planters had prepared the peti- 
ton, which his lordſhip now pre- 
ſented to the houſe, and which he 
moved might be read, and that 
it might lie on their lordſhips table 
for their peruſal. This was agreed 
10; but it appeared that there had 
been a proteſt againſt the petition, 
by ſeme Weſt India merchants who 
ought it their intereſt to ſtand 
well with government. The firſt 
lord of the admiralty declared, that 
there was a groſs miſtake which 
pervaded the whole of the petition 
now preſented. - This was, the aſ- 
ſertion, that the miniſtry had aban- 
doned and neglected the protection 
of Jamaica for a ſeries of years: 
whereas the fact was notoriouſly 
otherwiſe. Troops, military ſtores 
of all kinds, and ſhips of war, had 
been ſent thither from time to time: 


- and lord Cornwallis, with a land 


force of 5000 men, had been em- 
barked at New York, for that 
Hand, accompanied by four men 
of war of the line; though that 
nobleman had indeed received coun- 
ter orders, when it was known that 
D'Eſtaing was gone to attack Sa- 
vannah. Lord Rockingham con- 
rended, that D'Eſtaing, had not 
his troops been prevented by ſick- 
neſs, would have been in poſſeſſion 
of Jamaica, before it would have 
been in the power of lord Cornwallis 


to have ſailed from New York. He 


eondemaed the miniſtry ſeverely for 


not ſending 8 naval force, um 


they had not been able to ſend a 
land one: though why the latter 
had been impracticable, as had been 
pretended, ſeemed ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, when the Britiſh nation 
had a more numerous body of men 
in pay than any power in Eu- 
rope, or perhaps in the known 
world. 

On the 11th of February, Mr, 
Burke communicated to the houſe 
of commons, in a ſpeech of great 
length, replete with information, 
and embelliſhed with all the beau. 
ties of eloquence, his plan of re- 
form in the conſtitution of ſeveral 
parts of the public ceconomy :” of 
which he had given notice previous 
to the receſs. He had endeavour- 
ed, he ſaid, that this plan ſhould 
include, in its execution, a conſi- 
derable reduction of improper ex- 
pence ; that it ſhould effect a con · 
verſion of unprofitable titles into a 
produ- tive eſtate ; that it ſhould lead 
to, and indeed almoſt compel, a 
provident adminiſtration of ſuch 
ſums of public money as muſt re- 
main under diſcretionary truſs ; 
and that it ſhould render incurring 
debts on the civil eſtabliſhment, 
which mult ultimately affect nati- 
onal ſtrength and national credit, 


ſo very difficult, as to become next 


to impracticable. But what he had 
bent the whole force of his mind 
to, was, the reduction of that cor- 
rupt influence, which was itſelf the 
perennial ſpring of all prodigality, 
and all diforder ; which loaded vs, 
more than millions of debt ; which 
took away vigour from our arms, 
wiſdom from our councils, and eve- 
ry ſhadow of authority and credit 
rom the moſt venerable parts of the 
conſtitution, Wong 7 

A plan of national economy, he 


ſaid, was indiſpenſably n 


U 
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Jt was neceſſary from our own po- 
liical circumſtances ; it was neceſ- 
fary from the operations of the ene · 
my; and it was neceſſary from the 
demands of the people; whoſe de- 
fires, when they did not militate 
with the ſtable and eternal rules of 
juſtice and reaſon, ought to be as 
1 law to the houſe of commons. 
The miniſtry had, indeed, affected 
to doubt, whether the people really 
defired a plan of ceconomy in the 
civil goverament. But this, he 
faid, was too ridiculous. It was 
impoſſible that they ſhould not de- 
fire it. It was impoſſible that a pro- 
digality, which drew its reſources 
from their indigence, ſhould be 
pleaſing to them, Little factions 
of penſioners, and their dependents, 
might talk another language. But 
the voice of nature was againſt 
them ; and it would be heard, The 
people of England would not, they 
could not, take it kindly, that re- 
preſeutatives ſhould refuſe to their 
conltituents, what an abſolute ſo- 
vereign voluntarily offered to his 
ſubjects, The king of France had 
declared, that it was his wiſh to 
convince his ſubjects, of the deſire 
that he entertained, not to recur to 
new impoſitions, till he had firſt 
exhauſted all the reſources which 
order and ceconomy could poſſibly 
lupply : and all that the people of 
England had petitioned for was, 
that before any new burthens were 
lud upon this country, effectual 
q meaſures might be taken by the 
houſe of commons, to inquire into, 
and to correct, the groſs abuſes in 
the expenditure of public money. 
Their defires were very moderate, 
and came tar ſhort of the voluntary 
concelhons of the king of France. 
In that kingdom, a general reform, 
executed throughout every depart- 
ment of the revenue, had cieated 
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an annual income of more than half 
a million, whilſt it facilitated and 
ſimplified all the functions of ad- 
miniſtration. The king's houſe- 
hold, at the remoteſt avenues to 
which all reformation had hithetto 
been ſtopped, had now been ſur- 
rendered by the Gallic monarch to 
the economy of his miniſter. Oeco- 
nomy had entered in triumph into 
the public ſplendor of the monarch, 
into his private amuſements, into 
the appointments of his neareſt and 
— pelerions. Theſe were the 
acts of a patriot king; and they 
rendered France more formidable 
than at preceding periods, lt had, 
indeed, been pretended, that theſe 
eee of ceconomy in the 
rench adminiſtration were only im- 
poſitions on the public, But ſurely 
the creation of a navy, and a two 
years war without taxing, were a 
very ſingular ſpecies of impoſture. 

He had imagined it neceſſary, 
Mr. Burke ſaid, as ſoon as he con- 
ceived thoughts of ſubmitting to the 
houſe of commons ſome plan of re- 
form, to take a comprehenſive view 
of the ſtate of this country; to 
make a ſort of ſurvey of its juriſ- 
dictions, its eſtates, and its eſta- 
bliſhments. Something, in every 
one of them, ſeemed to ſtand in the 
way of all economy in their admi- 
niſtration, and to prevent every poſ- 
fibility of methodizing the ſyſſem. 
But in order to guide him in his 
propoſed plan of national reform, 
he had laid down the ſeven follow- 
ing fundamental rules, 

Firſt, That all juriſdictions which 
furniſh more mattey of expence, 
more temptation to oppreſſion, or 
more means and inſtruments of cor- 
m_ influence, than advantage to 
juſtice or political adminiſtration, 
ought to be aboliſhed, 
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Secondly, That all public eſtates 
which are more {abſervient to the 

urpoſes of vexing, overawing, and 
influencing thoſe who hold under 
them, and to the expences of re- 
ceipt and management, than of be- 
nefit to the revenue, ought, upon 
every principle, both of revenue 
and of freedom, to be diſpoſed of. 

Thirdly, That all offices which 
bring more charge than proporti- 
onal advantage to the ſtate; that 
all offices which may be engrafted 
on others, uniting and ſimplifying 
their duties, ought, in the firſt 
caſe, to be taken away; and in the 
ſecond, to be conſolidated. 

Fourthly, That all ſuch offices 
ought to be aboliſhed as obſtruct the 
proſpect of the general ſuperintend- 
ant of finance; which deſtroy his 
ſuperintendancy, which diſable him 
from foreſceing and providing for 
charges as they may occur; from 
preventing expence in its origin, 
checking it in its progreſs, or ſe- 
curing its application to its proper 

rpoſes. 7 

Fifihly, That it is proper to eſta- 
bliſh an invariable order in all pay- 
ments; which will prevent parti- 
ality ; which will give preference 
to ſervices, not according to the im- 
portunity of the demandant, but 
the rank and order of their utility 
or their juſtice. 

Siæthiy, That it is right to reduce 
every eleblichment, and every part 
of an eftabliſhment, as nearly as 
poſſible, to certainty, the life of all 
order and good management. 

Serrentbly, That all ſubordinate 
treaſuries, as the nurſeries of miſ- 
management, and as naturally draw- 
ing to themſelves as much money 
as they can, keeping it as long 
as they can, and accounting for it 
as late as they can, ought to be 
diſſolved: they having a tendency 
to perplex and 5 the publie 


accounts, and to excite a ſuſpici 
on of government, even beyond the 
extent of their abuſe, 

He had proceeded in his plan, 
he ſaid, under the authority, and 
with the guidance of theſe princi. 
ples ; wiſhing that nothing in any 
eſtabliſhment might be changed, 
where he was not able to make x 
ſtrong, direct, and ſolid application 
of thoſe principles, or of ſome one 


of them: an œconomical conſlitu- 


tion being a neceſſary baſis for an 
economical adminiſtration. 

With regard to the ſovereign ju. 
riſdictions, he remarked, that who- 
ever took a view of this kingdom, 
in a curfory manner, would im 
vine, that he beheld a ſolid, com- 
pacted, uniform ſyſtem of monar. 
chy ; in which all inferior jurl. 


dictions were but as rays diverging 


from one center. But, on examin- 
ing it more nearly, much eccentri- 
city and confuſion would be found, 
It is not a monarchy in ſtriftnehs 
But, as in the Saxon times this 
country was a heptarchy, it is noy 
a ſtrange fort of pentarchy, It 
divided into five ſeveral diſtind 
principalities, beſides the ſupreme; 
namely, the principality of Wales, 
the duchy of Cornwall, the duchy 
of Lancafler, the county palatine 
of Lancaſter, and the earldom of 
Cheſter. In every one of thele 
there is a regular eſtabliſhment 
conſiderable expence, and moſt do- 
mineering influence, Each of thele 
principalities has the apparatus ofa 
kingdom, for the juriſdiction over 
a few private eſtates ; and the for: 
mality and charge of the exchequet 
of Great Britain, for —_—y very 
inconfiderable revenues, Mr. Burke, 
therefore, propoſed, that all thel 
five principalities ſhould be united 
to the crown, and to its ordinag 
Juriſdiction, and that the office 
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connected wich them ſhould be abo- 
lied, as only occaſioning an uſe- 
leſs and chargeable ſeparation from 
the body of the people. | 
Another part of his plan was, 
that the landed eftate of the crown 
Mould be ſold for the public bene- 
ft, A landed eſtate, he remarked, 
was the worſt that the crown could 
poſſeſs. All minute and diſperſed 
poſſeſſions, poſſeſſions that are often 
of indeterminate value, and which 
require a continued perſonal at- 
tendance, are of a nature more 
proper for private management, than 
public adminiſtration. As to the 
toreſt lands, in which the crown 
has the dominion of the ſoil, and 
the game and timber, and in which 
the people have a variety of rights, 
in common of herbage, and other 
commons, according to the uſage 
of the ſeveral foreſts ; he propoſed 
to have thoſe rights of the crown 
ralued as manorial rights are valued 
on an incloſure, and the defined 


portion of land to be given for 
them; which land was to be fold 


for the public benefit, But in this 
ſale of the crown-lands, he except- 
ed all the houſes, gardens, and 
parks belonging to the crown, and 
ſuch one foreſt as ſhould be choſen 
by his majeſty, as beſt accommo- 
dated to his pleaſures. By this 
part of the reform, the expenſive 
offce of ſurveyor-general would fall, 
with all the influence with which it 
is attended; and alſo the two chief 
Juſtices in eyre, with all their train 
of dependants. | 

He next proceeded to propoſe 
ſome arrangements with reſpect to 
the eſtabliſhment of the royal houſe- 
hold, which, he obſerved, was ex- 
ceedingly abuſive in its conſtitution. 
It was formed upon manners and 
cuſtoms that had long ſince expired. 
It was formed, in many reipects, 
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upon feudal principles. Beſides the 
traces of feudality in the king's 
houſehold, it was alſo formed upon 
the principles of a body corporate: 
it had its own magiſtrites, courts, 
and by-laws, This was the origin 
of the ancient court called the 

Green-cloth ; compoſed of the mar- 
ſhal, treaſurer, and other great of- 
ficers of the houſehold, with certain 
clerks. Various eſtabliſhments of 
this kind had been continued, with- 
out the leaſt utility, or the leaſt re- 
ference to the modern mode of liv- 
| The royal houſehold had loſt 


all that was ſtately and venerable in 


the antique manners, without re- 
trenching any thing of the cum- 
brous charge of a Gothic eſtabliſh» 
ment. It was ſhrunk into the po- 
liſhed littleneſs of modern elegance 
and perſonal accommod ition. It 
had evaporated from the 45 con- 
crete, into an eſſence and rectiſied 
ſpirit of expence, where you might 
have tuns of ancient pomp in a vial 
of modern luxury. But when the 
reaſon of old eſtabliſhments was 
gone, it was abſurd to preſerve no- 
thing but the burthen of them. It 
was, however, manifeſt, on what 
account ſuch eſtabliſhments were 
ſtill continued. It was for the pur- 
poſes of influence, and for thoſe 
purpoſes only, that at leaſt half of 
the houſehold eſtabliſhments were 
retained : though no revenue, not 
even a royal revenue, could exiſt 
under the accumulated charge of 
ancient eſtabliſhment, modern luxa- 
ry, and parliamentary political cor- 
ruption. He, therefore, propoſed, 


that the offices of the treaſurer of 


the chamber, the treaſurer of the 
houſehold, the cofferer of the houſe- 
hold, the comptroller of the houſe- 
hold, the maſter of the houſehold, 
clerks of the green - cloth, their de- 
puties, clerks, and afliſtants, and 
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all inferior offices appertaining to 
the betore mentioned offices, ſhould 
be aboliſhed and taken away : that 
the lord-fteward of the houſehold 
ſhould take an account of all perſons 
who were maintained, or whom his 
majeſty ſhould order to be main- 
tained, at board, during his plea- 
ſure, in the royal houſchold, and 
ſhould diſtribute the ſame into a 
certain number of tables, for a cer- 
tain number of perſons, according 
to the quality and condition of the 
perſons who ſhould be ſo tabled; 
and ſhould contract for the keeping 
up the ſame, and all things relative 
thereto, at a fixed ſum by the head: 
which contract or contracts ſhould 
be previouſly examined and ap- 


proved by the board of treaſury: 


that no perſon ſhould make or exe- 
cute ſuch contracts with the lord- 
ſteward of the houſehold, who ſhould 
not, at the time of contracting, and 
for a certain ſtipulated number of 
years before, have been really en- 
gaged in the trade and occupation 
in which he made the ſaid contract: 
and that no perſon having a contract 
ſhould, during the time of his hold- 
ing it, be capable of being elected, 
or of fitting and voting as a member 
of parliament. By this plan almoſt 
all the infinite offices under the lord- 
fleward might be ſpared, to the ex- 
treme ſimplification, and to the far 
better execution of every one of 
his functions. | 

Mr. Burke alſo propoſed, that the 
board of works ſhould be aboliſhed, 
together with all the offices depend- 
ent on it. That board, he ſaid, 


had coſt the public nearly four hun- 


dred thouſand pounds fince the year 
777, and was under the fame de- 
ſcription with all the other ill con- 


trived eſtabliſhments, and called for 
'the ſame reform. 


The public, 
however, were ſtill to ſeek for the 


viſible figns of all that expeng 
The good works of the board g 


works were as carefully con 


as other good works ought to be. 
They were perfectly inviftble. The 
fact was, that the board of works 
which ought to be a concen d 
builders, and of ſuch perſons, a 
none elſe, was turned into a juntog 
members of parliament. He ther, 
fore, recommended, that all the hy 
fineſs of the royal edifices ſhould he 
put into the hands of a real builde 
who ſhould not be a member of pat 
liament ; and who ſhould be obliged 
by a previous eſtimate, and find 
payment, to appear twice at the tres. 
ſury, before the public could be 
loaded with any expence. The 
king's gardens were to come under; 


ſimilar regulation. 


The mint alſo, though not a de. 
partment of the houſehold, was 
E. expence to the nation, chief) 

or the ſake of members o parlia- 


ment. Though a manufacture, and 
nothing elſe, it had its treaſury, and 
its unneceſſary offices of parade and 


dignity. But he propoſed, thatthe 


buſineſs of the mint ſhould be un- 
dertaken upon the principles of 
manufacture; that is, for the bel 
and cheapeſt execution, by a col 
tract, upon proper ſecurities, and 
under proper regulations, le, 


' likewiſe, recommended ſome in. 


portant economical regulations . 
ſpecting the office of ordnance, aud 
the offices of the paymaſter of the 
forces, and the treaſurer of the nary: 
and that the office of paymaſter a 
the pentions ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
the payment of every denomination 
of penſions transferred to the exche 
ver. All theſe arrangements toꝶ. 
ther, he obſerved, would be fouud 
to relieve the nation from a wit 
weight of influence, without di- 
treſſing, but rather by forwarding 
t ; ener 
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public ſervice. When ſomething 
of this kind was done, then the 
Under other governments, a queſ- 
tion of expence was only a quettzon 
of ceconomy, and it was nothing 
more: but in Great Britain, in 
rery queſtion of national expence, 
there was always a mixture of con- 
fitutional confiderations, 

Penſions he propoſed not wholly 
to aboliſh, becauſe there might be 
aſes wherein the ting them 
would be agreeable to juſtice and to 
reaſon ; but to reduce them to the 
um of 60,0001. a year, which was 
never to be exceeded, Nor did he 
hink it adviſeable to leſſen any of 
the offices of honour about the 
rown, in their number or their 
moluments. Theſe emoluments, 
xcept in one or two caſes, did not 
uch more than anſwer the charge 
pf attendance, Men of condition, 
e obſerved, naturally loved to be 
bout a court; and women of con- 
lition loved it much more. But 
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nd WW here was in all regular attendance, 
de Wo much of conſtraint, that if it 


vere a mere charge, without any 
1 the court would ſoon 
e deſerted by all the nobility of 
he kingdom. This deſertion would 
roduce the: moſt ſerious miſchiefs. 
ings, he faid, were naturally 
rers'of low company. They were 
d elevated above all the reſt of 
ankind, that they muſt look upon 
their ſubjects as on a level. They 
ere rather apt to hate than to love 
eir nobility, on account of the 


and alional refiſtance to their will, 
na bich would be made by their vir- 
de , their petulance, or their pride. 
e admitted, indeed, that many of 
ual de nobility were as perfectly willing 
wi :& the part of flatterers, tale- 
bers, parafires, pimps, and buf- 
ain ons. as any of the loweſt and vileſt 
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they were not properly qualified for 
this object of their ambition. The 
want of a regular education, and 
early habits, and ſome lurking re- 
mains of their Abri would never 
permit them to me a = 
an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, 
a fidler, a player, or any regula, 
practitioner of that tribe, The 
Roman emperors, almoſt from the 
beginning, threw themſelves Into 
ſuch hands: and the miſchief in- 
creaſed every day till the decline of 
the empire, and its final ruin, It 
was, therefore, of great importance, 
provided the thing was not overdone, 
to contrive ſuch an eſtabliſiment 
mult, almoſt whether a prince lg 
or not, bring into daily and hourly 
offices about his perſon, „. great 
number of his firſt nobility ; and jc 
was rather an uſeful prejudice that 
gave them a pride in ſuch a ſepvi- 
rude, For though they were not 
much the better for courts, a court 
would be much tbe better for them. 

The new office of third ſecretary 
of ſtate, or ſecretary of ſtate for the 
colonies, he propoſed to aboliſh, as 
totally unneceſſary. Two ſecretaries 
had been found ſufficient before the 
colonies were loſt, and they muſt be 
fully ſufficient now. tever 
American buſineſs now remained, 
might be transferred to either of the 
ſecretaries, or might be divided be- 
tween them, e office of third 
ſecretary of ſtate was indeed made 
for the mere convenience of the ar- 
rangements of political intrigue, and 
not for the ſervice of the ſtate, It 
was made in order to give a colour 
to an exorbitant increaſe of the civil 
liſt; and, in the ſame act, to bring 
a new acceſſion to the loaded com- 

ſt heap of corrupt influence. 

He next proceeded to ſhew, and 
indeed demonſtrated, by SRI 
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of the. moſt convincing kind, ac- 


© Companied with the fineſt ſtrokes of 
wit and ſatire, that the board of 


trade and plantations was not of the 


| leaſt uſe, excepting merely by the ad- 
dition which it made to the influ- 
_Ence of the crown. That board, 
he ſaid, was a ſort of temperate bed 


* of influence; a ſort of gently ripen- 


Ing hot-houſe, wherein eight mem- 
bers of pafliament received ſalaries 
of & thouſand a year, for a certain 
given time, in order to mature, at 
4 proper ſeaſon, a claim to two 
' thouſand, granted for doing leſs, 
and on the credit of having toiled fo 
long in that inferior laborious de- 
partment. But the fact was, that 
the board had never þceu of the 
leaſt ſervice to the commexce of this 
country; and, whenever it did in- 
l termeddle in matters of trade and 
manufactures, they ſuffered extreme- 
ly from their 1njudicious tampering. 
Whenever commercial regulations 
- were neceſſary, they ſhould be made 
by parliament, which was alone 
competent to ſuch regulations, Par- 
liament wanted no inſtruction from 
boards of trade, or from any other 
boards: and it would be a great 
"misfortune if they ſhould give the 
leaſt attention to their reports. Par- 
liamentary inquiry was the only mode 
of obtaining parliamentary informa- 
tion. There was more real know- 
ledge to be obtained, by attending 
the detail of buſineſs in the parlia- 
.mentary committees, than ever did 
come, of ever would come, from 
any board in the kingdom, or from 
all of them together, Nor would 
an afſiduous member of parliament 
be the worſe ihſtrudted there, for 
not being paid a thouſand a year for 
learning his leſſon. He likewiſe 
ſaid, that having himſelf frequently 
attended the parliamentary commit- 


tees, he had, obſerved that no de- 
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members of the grave board of tn 


matter of commerce. 


flouriſhing ſettlements of New 


'were ſettled in the interval betten 


nies alone owed their origin to th 


ſcription of members gave ſo li 
attendance, either to communicg, 
or to obtain inſtruction upon maum 
of commerce, as the honours 


He did not, indeed, recollect, thy 
he had ever ſeen one of them inthy 
ſort of buſineſs ; though poſſby 
ſome members might have beny 
memories, and might call to mil 
ſome job, that might accidental 
bave brought one or other of they 
at one time or. other, to- attend; 


The board of trade and plany 
tions, he farther remarked, bad ut 
been of any uſe to the colonies, 
colonies ; ſo little of uſe, that te 


Ti pony of Virginia, and of Ma 
land, and all our wealthy coloniesy 
the Welt Indies, were of a du 
prior to the firſt board of Charles te 
Second. Pennſylvania and Carola 


the extinction of the firſt, and tle 
formation of the ſecond board d 


trade and plantations, nj the rag 
of William the Third. Two col 


board; Georgia and Nova Scol 
Georgia, till lately, had made! 
very flow progreſs: and never d 


make any progreſs at all, till it wh, 
Wholly got rid of all the regulat 


which the board of trade hadynoult 
ed into its original conſtituns 
That colony had coſt. the nation 1% 
ry. great ſums of money; When 
the colonies which had had the tot 
tune of not being godfathered en 
the board of trade, never colt! 
nation a ſhilling, excepting what 
been ſo properly ſpent in Jong 
them. But the colony of Geo 
weak as it was, carried with ts 
the laſt hour, and did ſo even ny 
preſent dead pallid viſage, the p® 
tet reſemblance of its 7 E 
q 
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rays had, -and now continued to 
ye, an eſtabliſhment paid by the 
ic of England, for the ſake of 

influence of the crown ; that 


ony having never been able, or- 


ling, to take upon itſelf the ex- 
ace of its proper government, or 
own appropriated jobs. 
wince of Nova Scotia was the 
ungelt and the favourite child of 
board; and that colony had ſtood 
reat Britain in no leſs than ſeven 
adred thouſand pounds, without 
ing yet able to ſupport thoſe of- 
es of expence, which were miſ- 
led its government, . 
He proceeded to obſerve, that 
erer ready the adminiſtration 
icht be to defend the board of 


xde and plantations, they were 


ry cautious how they employed it; 
utious how they employed it even 
appearance and pretence. They 
re afraid they ſhould loſe the be- 
fir of its influence in parliament, 
they ſeemed to keep it up for any 
her purpoſe, When commercial 
nts of the greateſt weight, and 
e moſt cloſely connected with our 
pendencies, were agitated in par- 
ment, nobody ever thought of 
nſulting the board of trade; nor 
d any of the innumerable regula- 
dns of that kind, which had been 
ade, for ſome years paſt, derive 
ar origin, or their improvement, 
om that board. Of the ſeveral 
aſt India hills which had been ſue- 
ſively produced ſince 1767, not 
je originated there; nor did any 
an Cream of referring them, or 


ly part of them thither. When 


e acts were framed which were 
cludes to the American war, or 
endant on its commencement, 
ts full of commercial regulations, 
as they were ; the intercourſe 
il; the prohibitory bill; the fiſh- 
bill; in none of theſe was the 
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board of trade conſulted : though if. 


that board was not concerned in 
ſuch things, in what particular was 
it thought fit that it ſhould be con- 
cerned? But in the courſe of all 
theſe bills through the houſe, the 
members of that board were remark- , 
ably cautious of intermeddling, 


They underſtood decorum better: 


they knew that matters of trade and 
plantations were no buſineſs. of 
their's. 5 | 
There were two recent occaſions 
which, if the idea of any uſe fot 
that board had not been extinguiſhed. 
by preſcription, appeared loudly to. 
call for their interference. Whencom- 
miſhoners were ſent to pay the dutiful 
reſpects of his majeſty, and the par- 
lament, tothe Congreſs of the United 
States of America, a part of theit 
powers under the commiſſion was of a 
commercial nature. They were au- 
thorized in the moſt ample and unde: 
fined manner, to form a commercial 
treaty with America on the ſpot. 
As the formation of ſuch a treaty 
would neceſſarily have been no lets. 
than the breaking up of our whole 


commercial ſyſtem, and the giving 


it an entire new form, it might 
have been imagined, that the board 
of trade would have fat day and 
night, to model propoſitions, which, 
on out fide, might ſerve as a baſis 
to that treaty, But nothing of this 
kind happened, Their learned lei- 
ſure was not in the leaſt interrupted, 
though one of the members of that 
board was a commiſſioner, and 
might, in mere compliment to his 
office, have been ſuppoſed to make 
a ſhew. of deliberation on the ſub- 
When the acts were lately framed 
for giving a free trade to Ireland iri 
woollens, and in all things elſe, 
with independent nations, and giv- 
ing them an equal trade to our own 

colonies, 
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permitted to the firſt lord of f 
treaſury to depart from, upon wy 
pretence whattoe ver, 

Mr. Burke*s attention to the pik 
lic economy did mot prevent hin 


colonies, it might have been ſup- 
poſed, that the novelry of this great, 
but arduous and critical improve- 
ment of ſyſtem, would have wholly 
deſtroyed the plan of ſummer re- 
creation of the board of trade, by 
references to examine, compare, 
and digeſt matters for parliament : 
it might have been imagined, that 
Iriſh commiſſioners of cuſtoms and 
Engliſh commiſſioners of cuftoms, 
and commiſſioners of exciſe, that 
merchants and manufacturers of 
every denomination, had daily 
crowded theit outer rooms, But 
there was nothing of all this. The 
perpetual virtual adjournment, and 


the unbroken fitting vacation of that 


1 were no more diſturbed by 
the Iriſh than by the plantation 
commerce, or any other commerce. 
It was, therefore, Mr. Burke faid, 
on the opinion of parliament, on the 


opinion of the miniſters, and on their 


wn opinicn of their inutility, that he 
propoſed to ſuppreſs the boardof trade 
and plantations ; and to recommit all 
its buſineſs to the council, from 
whence it was very improvidently 
taken; and which buſineſs, what- 
ever it might be, was there much 
better done, and without any ex- 
nce, 

He alſo propoſed ſome regula- 
tions in the houſehold, relative to 
the officers of the yeomen of the 
guards, and the officers and band of 
gentlemen penhoners : and likewiſe 
u plan of arrangement, by which 
the civil liſt money was to be ap- 
1 and fixed to its ſeveral 
ervices according to their nature. 
He divided the civil liſt payments 
into nine claſſes, putting each claſs 
forward according to the importance 


or juſtice of the demand; and a 


fixed and invariable order was to be 

eſtabliſhed in all the payments of 

the civil liſt, which it was not to be 
6 


' foreſt, he would, without regar 


from making ſome proviſion, n 
plan of reformation, for thoſe 3 
vate perfons, whoſe whole lin 
hood, or the greateſt of it 
might conſiſt in the profits of play 
intended to be ſuppreſſed. Cay 
miſſioners were to be appointedy 
examine all caſes of this kind, ms 
ſonable allowances and ſtipends wen 
to be granted, and as many as pd 
fible were to be provided for) 
being put into ſuch offices of u 
utility to the ſtare, as from timey 
time ſhould become vicant.; N 
no peer, or member of parliames 
was to be entitled to any relief. 
this _=_ . a 

Beſides the t ſaving to ! 
public which wala arife fron | 
adoption of this plan, he obſent 
that it would extinguiſh ſecret © 
ruption almoſt to the poſſibility d 
its exiſtence ; and it would delim 
direct and viſible influence equal! 
the offices of at leaſt fifty. meme 
of parliament. He thought i 
whole of his ptan not only put 
cable, but practicable in a very (lu 
time. If partiament were in ear 
about it, and. would exert that 1 
duſtry, and thoſe talents, in f 
warding the work, which he 
afraid might be exerted in pt 
ing it, he engaged, that the wi 
might be put into complete ex 
tion within a year. For his of 
part, he engaged to the hovle 
they choſe to appoint him to 4 
part of the execution of the 
that by night and by day, in we 
or in country, at the deſk, or in 


convenience, eaſe, or pleaſure, ® 
vote himfelf to the public ſer" 


expecting. or admitting, any 


i ward whatſoever. 5 
wy 4 the ſame time, he added, if 

ould be able, and ſhould be 
by mitted, he would lend a help- 
by | hand to any other good work 
iy ich ſhould be going on. He had 
r 


it the public had a ri 
3 in * great work — reforma- 
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o a that they called for. Indeed, 
th eil infinitely ſhort of it. It fell 


* even of his own ideas, He 
| ſome thoughts not yet fully 
ned, relative to a reform in the 
oms and exciſe, as well as in 
e other branches of financial ad- 
niſtration. There were ather 
vgs too, which formed eſſential 
ts in 2 great plan, for the pur- 
e of relloring independence to 
liament, The contractors bill 
the preceding year was fit to be 
ired; as well as the bill for ſuſ- 
diag the votes of cuſtom-houſe 
cers, which had been brought 
o parhament ſeveral years betore 
Mr. Dowdeſwell. would be 
viſe neceſſary to review our mi- 
ry expences tor ſome years paſt ; 
I, if poſſible, to bind up and 
le that bleeding artery of profu- 
i. Something muſt alſo be de- 
ed, it pofſible, to check the ruin» 
$ expence of elections. All or 
k ot theſe things muſt be done, 
every one mult take his part. 
as the more neceflary that the 
le of commons ſhould exert 
mſelves, becauſe the whole hope 
reformation was now caſt upon 
m. In this he referred to the 
rejection in the houſe of peers 
Lord Shelburne's motion, 

dointing a committee of both 
0 0 les to examine into the public 
penditure, No man, hefaid, was 
re zealouily attached than he was 
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to the privileges of the houſe of 


commons, particularly in regard to 
the excluſive management of money. 
The lords had no rigbt to the diſs 


01 


poſition, in any ſenſe, of the publio 


pou but they bad gone farther in 
f-denial than the utmoſt jealouſy 


the preſumption to ſuppoſe, that of the commons could have requir- 
lun contained in it the whole-of ed. A power of examining ac- 
ht to ex- 


counts, to cenſure, correct, and 
puniſh, the commons had never 
thought of denyivg to the houſe of 
lords. It was ſomething more 
than a century ſince the commons 
had voted that body uſeleſs: but 
they had now voted themſelves ſo. 
He, therefore, exhorted the cams 
mons, in parliament affembled, to 
be one and the ſame thing with the 
commons at large. The diſtinctions 
that were to ſeparate them, 
were unnatural and wicked contriv- 
ances. 'The repreſentatives of the 

ple ſhould incorporate them» 
ſelves with them, and give them a 
faithful pledge, that though I 
honoured the crown, they belonged 
to them, and were their faithtul 
auxiliaries, and not their taſk-maſ« 
ters. Their motto and their prin- 
ciple ſhould be, War with the 
world, and peace with our conſti- 
tuents,” 

Mr. Burke was three hours and 
twenty minutes in delivering this 
moſt eloquent and elaborate ſpeech ; 
and the candour and moderation, 
the variety and extent of informa. 
tion, the perſpicuity of reaſoning, 
and the elegance of manner, with 
which his plan of reformation was 
introduced, obtained him the warm- 


eſt and moſt unreſerved applauſe 
from all parties. Even the miniſter 


himſelf declared, that a more able 
ſpeech had never been delivered in 
that houſe; and that he believed 
no other gentleman would have 
been equal to it, though he had the 
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happineſs to know many who poſ- 
ſeſſed great brilliancy of parts. 
The whole of Mr. Burke's plan 
as to be comprehended in ſive 
bi He firſt moved, for leave to 
bring in a bill for the better re- 
— of his majeſty's civil eſta- 
liſnments, and of certain public 
offices; for the limitation of pen- 


ſions, and the ſuppreſſion of certain 


uſeleſs, expenſive, and inconvenient 
places ; and for applying -the mo- 


nies ſaved thereby to the public ſer- 
vice.“ Lord North ſaid, he certain- 


ly ſhould not oppoſe the bringing in 
of this bill: but he deſired the houſe 
to underſtand, that he did not there- 
by pledge himſelf, that he ſhould 
not oppoſe it in ſome one or other 


of its ſubſequent ſtages. The ſub- 


ject was of the moſt ſerious import- 
ance, and went to the new forming 
of our domeſtic eſtabliſhment : it re- 
quired, therefore, the moſt delibe- 


rate conſideration, and ought to be 
_ diſcuſſed with the utmoſt care and 


circumſpection, Lord, George Gor- 
don ſpoke in oppoſition to the bill, 
and infiſted on dividing the houſe 
againſt bringing it in; but had the 
mortification to find himſelf alone 
in the diviſion againſt it. 


Lord North ſtated, that there was 


a difference between this bill for re- 
gulating . the eſtabliſhments, and 
ſome of the others, as they affected 
the ancient patrimony of the crown; 
and therefore wiſhed them to be 
poſtponed, till the king's conſent 
could be obtained. This dittinc- 
tion was ſtrongly controverted; but 
when it was inſiſted on as a point 


of decorum or ly, it was agreed to 


poſtpone them to another day. Ac- 


cordingly, on the Monday follow- 


ing, leave was given, on the motion 
ot Mr, Burke, without oppoſition, 
to bring in the three following 
bills: K 


„A bill for the ſale of h. 
and other crown lands, rents 
hereditaments, with certain erg 
tions; and for applying the pry 
thereof to the public ſervice; 
for ſecuring, aſcertaining, and | 
tisfying, tenant-rights, and con 
and other rights.” 

A bill for the more perf 
* the crown the princid 
ty of Wales, and the county f 
tine of Cheſter, and for the n 
commodious adminiſtration of ju 
within the ſame; as alfo, for 4 
liſhing certain offices now appem 
ing thereto; for quieting dom 
claims, aſcertaining and ſecu 
tenants- rights; and for the falf 
all foreſt- lands, and other | 
tenements, and hereditaments, i 
by his majeſty in right of the 
principality, or county Palatine 
Cheſter, and for applying the 
duce thereof to the public ſerm 

«© A bill for uniting to thecn 
the duchy and county Palatine 
Lancaſter ; for the ſappreflia 
unneceflary offices now belony 
thereto ; tor the aſcertainmenta 
ſecurity of tenant and other ng 
and for the ale of all rents, 
tenements, and hereditaments, 
foreſts, within the duchy andco 
palatine, or either of them; 
tor applying the produce thered 
the public ſervice.” .. © 

At the ſame time, Mr. Bu 
moved for leave to bring in “ 
for uniting the duchy of Con 
to the crown; for the ſuppteſſa 
certain unneceſſary offices now! 
longing thereto; for the aſcen 
ment and ſecurity of tenant, 
other rights; and for the fat 
certain rents, lands, and teneme 
within, or belonging tothe 
duchy; and for applying the 
duce thereof to the public ſeri 
But ſame objections being mat 
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de ſurreyor · general of the duchy 


Wales, then in his minority, and 
ord North remaining perfectly fi- 


nt, 


oncerning the. rights of the Prince 


Mr. Zurke, at length, though 
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he ſtrongly contended ngainſt the 
principle ofthe objection, conſented; 
to withdraw this laſt motion for the 
preſent, to be renewed upon an 
early occaſion, n n I Om 


———_ 


Navy. 


HE neceſſity of ſome refor- 
mation, in the public expen- 
liture, continued to be preſſed with 
he moſt indetatigable zeal by the 


oſitions of that kind were laid be- 
ore the Houſe of Commons, on the 
th of February, by Colonel Barre, 
le obſerved, that the plan of œco- 
bomy, which had been ſubmitted to 
he conſideration of the Houſe by 


nd ability, comprehended a great 
deal, and promiſed advantages to this 
ountry of the moſt flattering nature. 
put he was well afſured, that gen- 
leman did not claim any excluſive 
privilege of forming propoſitions tor 
thorough reform. It was a great 
ris, aud every man ſhould exert 
mlelt tor the national benefit. 
Ihe public meetings of the counties 
rinced that the people expected 
edreſs, and it became that houſe, 
a the preſent hour of difficulty and 
uſpicion, to act as became the re» 
—_ tative; of the people. As to 
"cl, there were ſome objects 


o 


zentlemen in oppoſition. Some pro- 


zr. Burke, with ſuch eloquence - 


ich he ardently Wiſhed to intro- 


9 po - — 


CHAP. XII. 


{ Commiſion of Accounts, in order to reduce the public Expenditure, recom- 
meaded to the Houſe of Commons, by Colonel Barre. The Miniſter concurs 
in the Propoſition, and declares his Sentiments on that Subject. Debate on 
a Motion of Sir George Sawile,” for addreſſing his Majeſty to lay before the ' 
Houſe, an Account of all Penſions granted by the Crown. An Amend- 
ment propoſed by Lord North, <ohich is agreed to by the Houſe, One of Mr. 
Burie's Bills for a general Ref rm in the public Oeconomy read the firſt 
Time. Sup lies granted for the ordinary and extraordinary Services of the 


duce to the confideration of the 
houſe, and which would be properly ' 
connected with thoſe of his honour- 
able friend, to whoſe public ſpirited 
efforts the nation was ſo much in- 
debted. In that gentleman's plan, 
he bad not attempted to leſſen the 
reat emoluments of the high offices 
in the exchequer, but had left them 
to continue as they were during the 
lives of the preſent poſſeſſors. But 
he confeſſed, that he thought ſome - 
thing more ſhould be done. He did 
not think it right, that perſons, who 
were in general poſſeſſed of large 
private fortunes, ſhould be permit- 


ted, during the wars and calamities 


of their country, to reap advan- 
tages which they did not in times of 
peace and — and he would 
on this ground introduce a propoſi- 
tion, that the perquiſites and profits 
of. thoſe places ſhould be put on a 
footing equal to the peace eftabliſh- 
ment; which he thought was juſt 
and reaſonable. 

Another ſubject of the higheſt 
importance, and which, in his opi- 
nion, called moſt loudly for refor- 

H 4 mation, 
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mation, was the mode of voting the 
public money without eſtimate, It 
appeared, that no leſs than fix mil» 
lions of the public money was in the 
hands of two miniſters, for which 
there had not been, to that moment, 
the ſmalleſt account. What could 
the people of this country think of 
ſuch a proceeding ? He could with 
aſſurance inform the Houſe, that the 
greateſt part 0: that large ſum might 
have been reduced to eſtimate. 

In the year 1775, the extraordi- 
naries had amounted to more than 


400, oool. — at the enor- 
L 


mity of this ſum, he called for 
vouchers, that he might inquire, if 
poſlible, how it had been expended, 
The accounts came, but he found 
that inſtead of throwing any light 
on the matter, they ſtaied no more 
than the dates of the warrants from 
the commander in chief, on which 
the money had been paid. As he 
proceeded in this, he waded deeper 
into obſcurity, and there was no 
more light thrown on the matter by 
the accounts, than there had been 
by the groſs vote of the Houſe. He 
was convinced, he ſaid, that nothing 


but a commiſſion of accounts, con · 


ſiſting of a ſmall number of men, 
could correct this evil, and bring it 
within proper bounds and control, 
He knew that the miniſters would 
have the naming of the committee : 
but notwithfianding this, he foreſaw 
much good from it, A ſmall com- 
mittee would not dare, in the face 
of their country, to make · a mockery 
of what was intended as a national 
good. On this he reſted his hopes, 
and he would on a future day intro- 
duce propoſitions to this effect. 

The miniſter upon this occaſion 
made a ſpcech, from which it was ma- 
nifeſt, that even he thought it neceſ- 
ſary that ſomething ſhould be done 
to reform the public expenditure, 


He ſaid, that he wifhed to hear thy 
propoſitions of gentlemen from ey 
ſide of the houſe : and he aflursy 
them, that no man in it would by 
more ready to adopt any plan thy 
appeared calculated for the promo, 
tion of ceccnomy, and for reducing 
the public expence to order and |; 
mit. When a plan of reformatiz 
had late! been laid before the 
houſe with ſo much ingenuity, bs 
inquired if there were any more 
poſitions ſtill leſt, He did this, be 
cauſe he was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, 
that the author of that plan ſhould 
have neglected the ground which be 
thought the moſt eſſential of al, 
That the expenditure of the public 
money ſhould be brought, as much 
as poſſible, under check and control, 
he was well convinced; and 10 
member, he believed, would ven- 
ture to deny the propoſition. | 
was very certain, that the 
courſe of exchequer was inimucal to 
a . and effectual control, The 
ſyſtem was unequal to the extent of 
the buſineſs; and it created delay 
and inconveniencies exceedingly di. 
agreeable, and which tended to ob- 
ſtruct, inſtead of expediting, as they 
ought, the national ſervice, Thy 
people, he ſaid, ought to be ſatisfied, 
with reſpect to the expenditure; i 
was their right ; they expected it; 
and he, for bis own part, wiſhed that 
the utmoſt clearneſs and preciſion 
ſhould be found in the public accounts, 


He was convinced, that all the es. 


pence could: not be reduced to ell. 
mate. The nature of war was ſueh, 
that no probable cftimate could be 
found capable of providing againk 
contingencies, There muſt, there- 
fore, be exceedings ; and ever finct 
the land and ſea ſervice of this couns 
try had advanced to bulk and on 
nitude, exceedings were found to 


abſolutely neceſſary, When an 2 


— 


er made a de mand, it was not poſ- 
le to withold it. The ſervice in 
ve hour of danger and action muſt 
ot be abandoned: and though the 
ums ſo advanced might be even ex- 
ravagant, yet at a diſtance from the 
dene of action, and unacquainted 
ich the neceſſities of the occaſion, 
covernment could not refuſe the re- 
1eft, But the officer was anſwer- 
ble to his country for the ſums that 
received: and it was on this reſ- 
,onfbility that the advancements had 
en originally made and admitted. 

He acknowledged, that he thought 


ikely way of checking the public 
xpence : and he conſidered it as 
falutary, and indeed fo neceſſary 
meaſure, that he wiſhed to fee it 
dopted, The honourable gentle- 
han who firſt threw out the propo- 
tion had ſaid, that the only ob- 
ction was, that the miniſtry would 
ave the naming of it. He knew, 
hatthe majority of the houſe would 
ave the naming of it: but why 
he deciſion of the majority of the 
jouſe of commons ſhould throw 
n cb'oquy on the perfons they 
amed, he was yet to learn. Com- 
ttees of accounts had frequently 
een appointed, and they had ſome- 
mes tailed of producing any good. 
Vhen formed on principles of fac- 
jon, they were actuated by intrigue, 
ot by zeal ; and politics had mixed 
hemſelves with every deciſion. 
Vhen they had been appointed of 
temporary nature, and gentlemen 
ad both attended them, and their 
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c in the Houſe, little good had 
j en derived from them: for their 
. me had been inadequate to the ob- 
t ts of their concern, But a com- 


tee of a ſmall number of gentle- 
en rendered permanent, and fit- 
Ing through the year, would be 
ipable of rendering falid advantage 
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commiſſion of accounts the moſt. 
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to the country. As to the honour- 
able gentleman's other propoſition, 
reſpecting the emoluments ard ſala- 
ries of offices during war, he could 
only ſay, that no exorbitant fees, 
no extravagant profits, aroſe in the 
offices. If the emoluments were 
large and uncommon in the preſent 
ſtare of things, it was becauſe a 
larger receipt and expenditure now 
occurred than during a peace eſta- 
bliſhment. A certain profit was an- 
nexed to the amount of the receipt 
and payment, and that conſequent- 
ly aroſe in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of the national expence. 

Colonel Barre commended the 


noble lord for the manner in which 


he had ſpoken: he now confidered 
him as having pledged himſelf te 
agree to a committee of accounts; 
and he formed the moſt favourable 
preſage of ſucceſs from his declara- 
tions. He admitted, that the extra- 
ordinaries could not be prevented 
altogether, and that it was impoſ- 
ſible to withhold the demands of of- 
ficers upon actual ſervice, But 
were he in the fituation of the mi. 
niſter, he would let officers know, 
that it was not the treaſury alone 
that they had to ſatisfy, but the par- 
liament alſo; and that the treaſury 
could not protect them from the in- 
quiries and cenſure of their coun- 
try. As to what his lordſhip had 
advanced concerning the emolu- 
ments of office, he ſaid, that ce 
tainly men who enjoyed great and 
extravagant profits, merely from the 
occaſigns of war, ought to make no 
objection to yielding up thoſe pro- 
fits, and ſhould be contented with 
the profits which they received in 
ce. He aſked the miniſter whe- 
ther he would afford him his aſſiſtance 
in his ſcheme of a commiſſion of 
accounts, which his lordſhip readily 
promiſed ; and the colonel informed 
the 
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the houſe, that he ſhould lay be- 


fore them a plan of this kind in a 


fhort time, Lord George Gorden 
remarked, that credit had been 

ven too haſtily to the declarations 
of the miniſter, and that too favour- 
able an opinion had been formed of 
his intentions : for his own part, he 
believed, that he had no other de- 
gn but to cajole the houſe and the 
people, 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that a better 
method of accounting to the houſe 
for the expenditure of public mo- 
nies ought to be adopted, At pre- 
ſent, the iflue of very large ſums 
was year after year unaccounted for: 
and he thought, that the miniſter 
ſbould no longer be ſuffered to lay 
out enormous ſums, for the expen- 
diture of which the Euuſe had as 
little given their aſſent, as the pub- 
lic were ſatisfied of its receipts. The 
very laſt year, the eſtimate for the 
tranſport ſervice, from Corke to 
America, had been given in at 
60,0001. and no leſs a ſum than 
402,cool. was actually charged for 
that very ſervice; though the mi- 
niſter, with a modeſty peculiar to 
himſelf, had never thought it worth 
his while to explain ſuch an enor- 
mous exceſs of the eſtimate, No 
leſs a ſum than to, ocol. had alſo 
deen iſſued to Mr. Stewart, to buy 
preſents for the Indians : but how 
it was laid out, the houſe was total- 
ly ignorant. It was, therefore, in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, that the ex- 
penditure of the public money 
ſhould be put under ſome ccntrol : 
and 1t was alſo neceſſary, that the 


influence of the crown ſhould be 
checked, for the ſafety of the con- 


ſtitution. Lord North in reply 


ſaid, that the influence of the crown . 


had not increaſed of late years, and 
- that any attempt at a diminution of 
it was to be reſiſted ; whereupon 
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Colonel Barre ſaid, he ſhould by 
glad to learn from the noble loy 
whether, if a commiſſion of accom 
ſhould be appointed, it was to be 
an inſtruction to them, to avgi 
touching upon any thing that migh 
tend to leſſen the influence of the 
crown. This he particularly deſire 
to be informed of, as it would be 
better, he ſaid, to die in the cat 
at once, if no real and ſubſtanii 
relief was intended to be afforded u 
the people of England, The mini. 
ſter gave no direct anſwer to thi, 
but declared his readineſs to ac. 
quieſce in a commiſſion of accounts; 
and to afford his atfiſtance in the 
promotion of it, In the courſe d 
this debate, a variety of reflection 
were thrown out againſt the couny 
petitions and aſſociations; but they 
were very ably defended by the gen- 

tlemen engaged in oppoſition. 
On the following bs dir George 
Saville moved, that an account d 
all places held under the goverts 
ment, with the ſalaries annexed to 
them, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe. The mation was agreed to, 
without oppoſition, He then mos 
ed, That an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, that be 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to gite 
directions, that there ſhould be lad 
before that Houſe, an account of 
all ſubſiſting penſions granted by 
the crown during pleaſure, or other. 
wiſe, ſpecifying the amount of ſuch 
penſions reſpectively, and the times 
when, and the perſons to whom, 
ſuch penſions were granted.“ This 
motion went directly to one great 
object of the petitions of the pes. 
ple. They bad prayed that pen. 
ſions, unmerited by public ſervice, 
all ſinecure places, or efficient places 

with exorbitant ſalaries ſhould 
retrenched, and the. ſavings. app'es 
priated to the public ſervice. but 
: without 
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without an authentic liſt of the per- 
ſons enjoying ſuch penſions, it would 
be impollible to appreciate their re- 
ſpective merits, or to obtain the in- 
formation neceflary to comply with 
the requiſitions of the people. Bur 
the motion was oppoled by Lord 
Nugent, who ſaid, that many de- 
ſerving perſons enjoyed his majeſty's 
private bounty, who would not wiſh 
their names to be made public, 
Some reduced gentry ſtood: in the 
ſune predicaments and there were 
many Lady bridgets, Lady Maries, 
and ſennies, who would be much 
hurt at having their names entered 
in the proceedings of that Houſe, us 
nfioners of the ſtate, Pride in 
general was apt to extend its influ- 
ence more or leſs every-where ; but 
female pride was ſanctioned, and 
partly approved by cuſtom. But if la- 
dy Jenny, and lady Mary, who paſſed 
as perſons of conſequence in their 
reſpective neighbourhoods, were 
diſcovered to be mere penſioners 
and dependants on a court, they 


would ſoon loſe the reſpect to which 
they were entitled by their rank. 


At all events, as their appointments 
were but ſmall, and the object all 
taken together but trifling, he 
thought it would be much better if 
the honourable baronet would give 
up his motion, Sir George Savile 
replied, that fo far as the lady Ma- 
ries, and ladies Jennies and Bridgets, 
came within the views of his motion, 
he felt equally with the noble lord, 
tor the inconveniencies and diſagree- 
able conſequences, ariſing trom the 
circumſtance of publicly declaring 
the means, which perſons of rank, 
but ſmall fortune, had to ſupport 
themſelves, To this very painful 
neceſſity he had nothing to oppoſe, 
but the great and important advan- 
tages which his conſtituents expected 
to derive {ram ſuch a general diſ- 


by 


197 - 


cloſure, No man felt more for the 
delicacy, and nice feclings, of lady 
Betty or lady Mary; but yet no man, 
conſidering the great object in view, 
could ſacrifice thoſe inferior feelings 
with more perſect reſignation. The 
debate on this ſubject was now in- 
terrupted by the ſudden indiſpoſition 
of the Speaker; and the Houſe was 
adjourned till the 24ſt of the month, 
when the debate was reſumed, 

The miniſter then moved an 
amendment to the motion: that at« 
ter the words or otherwiſe,” ſhould 
be added, and payable at the ex- 
chequer.“ His lordſhip obſerve 
that he believed the true ſtate 
penſions was but very impertectly 
known, All was not, properly 
ſpeaking penfion that appeared on 
the penſion liſt. He enumerated a 
number of ſalaries that were paid 
under the denomination of penſions. 
Seventeen thouſand pounds were 
paid at the exchequer ; and tourteen 
thouſand by the paymaſter of the 
penſionerss Thirty-five thouſand 
pounds of what paſſed tor penſion- 
liſt was not really fo. After deduCt- 
ing this ſum, and the four {hillings 
in the pound of the tax on places 
and penſions, the ſum remaining 
under the denomination of penſion 
was forty-eight, or fifty thouſand 


pounds, a ſum leſs by ten thouſand 


pounds than what an honourable 
gentleman, in- his plan of public 
ceconomy, had agreed to allow to 
the crown for that purpoſe, He 
thought that the county meetings 
were very ill informed with regard 
to many important particulars : and 
he was perſuaded, that if the people 
of England knew, that all they could 
expect from expoſing the names of 
penſioners, was only the ſaviogs of 
a. ſevere economy, applied to fo 
ſmall a ſubje&t as fifty thouſand 
pounds, they would have omar 
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liberality and delicacy than to inſiſt 
upon the preſent motion. It muſt 


be grating to every humane and 


honourable man, to expoſe the ne- 
ceſſities of ancient and noble families 
to the prying eyes of malignant 
curiofity ; to hold up the man who 
has a penſion, to the detraction and 
envy of him who hates him, 
becauſe he has none; to prepare 
a feaſt for party writers, and furniſh 


materials for magazines and neuſ- 


papers, which would magnify and 
miſrepreſent every circumſtance in 
the whole detail of the account of 
nſions. Theſe were the bad ef- 
tes, and he knew of no good ones 
that could reſult from an indiſeri- 
minate expoſure of all who received 
per ſions from government. | 
Mr. Dunning ſaid, that he con- 
ſidered the motion then before them 
as extremely important, becauſe 
upon its fate the expectations of the 
people of England hung with regard 
to the object of their numerous pe- 
ritions. If the honourable baronet's 
motion was received, as it came 
pure from his mouth, and unmixed 
with ſtate craft, then might the 
ople hope that their petitions 
— — che deſired effect, But 
if it was to be frittered down into 


the amendments propoſed by the 


noble lord, there was no room to 
hope that any farther application 
from the people of England, of that 
kind, would avail them. The mi- 
niſter muff greatly under-rate the 
underllandings of gentlemen in that 
houſe, and thoſe likewiſe of the 
people at large, it he thought they 
would be duped by his groſs artifices 
ſo far as to believe, that the difficul- 
ties he held out, were the real ob- 
jections which privately influenced 
his heart when he oppoſed the mo- 
The ſum of titty thouſand 


pounds was certainly not ſuch as to 
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yield great ſavings to the nation 


from the moſt rigid economy, Ry; 
the ſaving of money was but a ſe- 
condary object. The reduction of 
the influence of the crown was the 
firſt. If by cutting off forty thoy. 
ſand pounds trom the civil lift, they 
could cut off forty voters from that 
phalanx, whom no conſiderations of 
public utility could influence, whom 
no obſtacles could deter from adher- 
ing to the miniſter of the day, in 
whatever predicament he might 
ſtand, an important end would be 
obtained : for not only would the 
ſaving of that wy thouſand pound 


prevent a profuſion and waſte of | 
much greater ſums, but it would con * 


ſolidate the baſis of Britiſh liberty, 

The minifter, he remarked, did 
not refuſe to lay before the Houſe 
an account of about thirty-five thous 
ſand pounds paid by the paymaſter 
of the penſioners, and at the public 
exchequer. That is, he offered to 
compromiſe matters, by giving them 
ſomething that they did not want, in 
lieu of ſomething that they did, 
What they might know at public of- 
fices, he would tell them: what was 
a ſecret among courtiers and place- 
men, he would keep a ſecret, With 
ſuch defigns, and obſerving ſucha line 
of conduct, ought he to be ſurpriſed, 
that the petitioners in the different 
counties of England were, on many 

litical ſubjects, very ill informed? 
Bur the miniſter ſeemed to be of 
opinion, that becauſe the country 
petitioners were ill informed, there- 
fore it was impertinent in them to 
defire the means of better informa- 
tion, A noble lord had objected to 
the motion from motives of delicacy, 
becauſe it would affect the nice feel. 
ings of certain ladies; but it uu 
maniteſt, that it was not theſe la- 
dies, but certain political defaulters, 
againſt whom the motion was. 2 


0 
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led. Poverty was no diſgrace where 
it was not brought on by vice or 
folly ; it was no ſhame tor perſons 
nobly deſcended, when reduced to 
want through the extravagance or 
vices of ſome of their anceſtors, to 
receive bounty from the ww hand. 
It would be well, if the lift of pen- 
ſoners was made P of perſons of 
that deſcription. vt there was 
much reaſon to ſuſpect, that it a- 
bounded with perſons of far leſs than 
eren the negative merit of inoffen- 
fire maiden ladies in circumſtances 
of indigence. : 

The miniſter had objected to the 
expoſition of reſpectable names to 
the prying eye of malignant cuno- 
ſty. It would be a pity that through 
any of our public meaſures, the 
names of penfioners ſhould be in- 
ſerted in magazines and news- papers, 
in which their characters would be 
traduced, their ſervices depreciated, 
and a thouſand little ſervices magni- 
fied or miſrepreſented. But was 
the noble lord aware of the ſeverity 
of this cenſure on adminiſtration, or 
had he ſpoken theſe words only in 
the hurry and animation of debate ? 
If the liſt of penſioners was ſuch as 
the noble lord need not be aſhamed 
of, it would be his intereſt and his 
duty to have it publiſhed in all the 
wagaz ines and news- papers in Great 
Britain, He ought immediately to 
employ his hireling ſeribes to inſert 
it in their pamphlets, to lecture, to 
comment upon it, and to ſhew the 
world, that the jealouſies and ſur- 
mizes with which we had been deaf- 
ened concerning the penſion liſt, 
were entirely without foundation. 

It was thrown out on the fide of 
adminiſtration, he remarked, that 
the preſent was not a time to think 
of plans of reformation in the ſtate ; 
that by ſuch attempts the hands of 
Wninibration would be weakened ; 
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the wheels of government would be 
ſtopped. This language went abroad 
among ignorant and weak people, 
and they were deluded by the ſound 
without examining the ſenſe. Bur 
in reality what was government, bur 
the execution of the laws of the 
country, the preſerving the conſti- 
tution inviolate, for the good ot the 
community ? It was intended by 
public ceconomy not to weaken, but 
ro ſtrengthen the hands of the 
crown ; not to impede, but to faci- 
litate the movement of the wheels 
of government. But it is a 
ſtorm,” exclaims the miniſter of 
the day; all hands to work! only 
remember, that I and my adherents 
are the ſhip; don't meddle with us, 
for if you remove us from the helm, 
down ſinks the ſhip.” It was not 
parliamentary debate, he proceeded 
to obſerve, it was not reaſoning, 
that they had now got into: but the 
miniſtry flatly denied that white was 
white, or that black was black, 
The noble lord who preſided in ad- 
miniſtration often talked of gentle. 
men envying and hating placemen 
and penſioners, becauſe they wanted 
places and penſions to themſelves : 
„ but what place,” ſaid Mr. Dun- 
ning, will the noble lord give me 
that I will accept ?” He appealed 
to the whole tenor of his life for the 
ſincerity of his ſentiments when he 
declared, that it was his firm con- 
viction, that public ceconomy, and 
that only, would retard the ruin of 
this downefalling nation. He was 
not, he ſaid, one of thoſe who loved 
to fiſh in muddy waters, or that 
ſought to eſlabliſh his fortune on the 
ruins of the ſtate, His conſcience 
bore him witneſs, that he neither 
wiſhed to be rewarded for taking 
any ſhare in the ſalvage, nor to par- 
ticipate in the wrecks of the ſtate. 
He only wiſhed to fee the veſſel 

failing 
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failing gaily and pleaſantly, as in 
former times, and bound to friendly 
and propitious havens, 
Several precedents were mention - 
ed in the courſe of this debate, of 
fimilar motions to that now made 
by Sir George Savile, and which 
had been —— to by former par- 
laments. Colenc! Barre particularly 
mentioned, that ſuch a motion was' 
made, and agreed to, on the 18th 
ot December, 1703, when the then 
aymaſter-general, Sir Stephen Fox, 
bein brought to the bar, was or- 
dered home with three members of 
the houſe, who had charge of him, 
to fetch his accounts, nl, was com- 
pelled to give the names of all the 
members of. parliament who had 
penſions given them. 
Mr. Byng called upon the miniſter 


to get up, and declare like an honeſt 


man, if there were not penſions paid 
befides thoſe received at the office 
of the paymaſter-general, or the 


exchequer; fbr he had good infor- 


mation, that divers members of par- 
liament, of both houſes, received 
penſions at the end of every ſeſſion; 
that a liſt was privately made out 
for that purpoſe, and burnt imme: 
diately after the penſions were paid 
according to it, 71 

The Lord- advocate of Scotland 


was for rejecting the motion 1 700. 


There was no part of it, he ſaid, 
fit to be complied with. f the 
gentlemen in oppoſition kney any 
penſioners who were unworthy of 
their penſions, why did they not 

int them out? He did not in his 
conſcience believe, that there were 
any members of parliament that re- 
ceived any part of the forty-eight 


. thouſand pounds that were men- 


tioned to be employed in penſions, 
He was of opinion, that the queſ- 
tion ought not to be agreed to, 
becauſe that to leſſen the penſion- 


1 * 
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liſt more than it was at  pteſery; 
was not amongſt the propoſitions for 
a general reform of the public en. 
penditure ; and he verily believed, 
that if the petitioners could be 
brought to the bar of the houſe, 
they would one and all declare, tha 
they did not wiſh any inquiry into 
the liſt of penſions. 

Mr. Burke obſerved, that ther 
was no language he was maſter of, 
that would enable him to make z 
proper return for the effuſion of 
compliments which the miniſter had 

ured upon the plan of economy 
that he had ſubmitted to the houſe, 
The noble lord admired it prodj-! 
giouſſy; it had rivetted his panegy. 
rie; but when any part of it came 
under conſideration, his lordſhip wa 
the firſt to condemn it. He liked 
the whole of the propofitions, but 
when they were divided, he wy 
ſure to condemn them. As to the 
miniſter's pretended delicacy, on 
account of this lady, and that lady, 
he believed there was no lady Betty, 
nor lady Jane, that would care a fg 
for the miniſter's expoſing thei 
names, if the penſion were to be 
continued, 

Mr. Fox treated with the utmol 
contempt the aſſertion of the Lor. 
advocate of Scotland, that the coun 
ty petitioners, if at the bar, would 
diſapprove of the motion then be- 
fore the houſe. It was an aſſertion, 
he ſaid, which was monſtrous and 
prepoſterous, and too groſs for any 
one to uſe, but the perſon who has 
uſed it: becauſe, to- ſtrike off al 
unneceflary and unmerited per- 
ſions ; was certainly going diredl 
to the two great objects ot the pet! 
tion, which were, a reduction of tht 
public expences, and a decreaſe d 
the influence of the crown. As v 
the pretence of the miniſter, that 
was indelicate to give the penſion 1 
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he penſion Jt of Ireland was every 
dar given. The gentlemen in oppo- 
Eton had been called upon to name 
he perſons whom they ſuſpected to 
be undeſerving of the penhons they 
Feceived ; and yet it leemed ,deter- 
nined by adminiſtration. to keep 
ack the penſion liſt, which was the 
ply thing that could enable them 
» do it. He farther remarked, 
hat the minifler rejected this and 
hat branch of the intended reform, 
cauſe it would not make any great 
wing to the public: but this was 
repolterous 3 tor all great things 
rere only to be done by, detail. It 
ad been ſaid, that a total abolition 
pf the penſion liſt would ſave the 
public but 48, o00l. But ſurely a 
umber of ſuch ſavings, and a num- 
der of them might be made, would 
ake up in the aggregate a very 
preat ſum total, He thought it 1n- 
-umbent on the miniſter to produce 
he lift called for: and he challenged 
um to get any fix members of the 
Houſe, that would | Rand. up, and 
eclare their belief, that the penſion 
il was not abuſed, or that perſons 
rere not hired to attack the conſti- 
ation, and to vilify its beſt friends. 


| a the moſt preſſing manner, he 
alled upon the minitter to give the 
ole fatisfaction, for they believed 


hat the majority of the Houſe were 
nder the influence of the crown; 
nd he entreated the members to do 


1 nens . 
, heir duty, and to enforce juſtice ; 
o conſider who they were, and from 


hence they came; for the people 
nade them, and would certainly 
make them, when they found that 
hey could no longer confide in them. 
sto the influence of the crown, he 
hought the people would have it 
elened, however it might be re- 
lted ; and his own opinion was, that 
ought to be entirely deſtroyed, 


tra to the laſt degree ridiculous, for 
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The Attorney- general, Mr. Wed- 


derburn, endearoured' to ſhew, that 


the precedents which had been urged, 


of fimilar motions to that now be- 
fore tl. houſe, were not applicable 


to the preſent caſe, or were attended 
with circumſtances which rendered 
them very improper for imitation. 


The precedent of 1703, he obſerved, 


was in that parliament which im- 


peached Lord Somers, Lord Hali- 
fax, and Lord Portland, and tra- 


.duced the character of King Wil- 


liam; and was no proper object of 
imitation. He ſtated the propriety 
of giving all due attention to the 
petitions, but the great impropriety 
of granting, without examination, 
all their requeſts, -, He faid, that he 
believed the motives of far the 
greateſt part of the petitioners were 
perfectly pure; but that to ſuppoſe 
the motives of all of them ſo, was 
abſurd. They prayed for mary 
things that ought to be granted, but 
in ſome things they were miſtaken 
and, miſinformed. He admitted, 
that the preſent method of account- 
ing for the public money was ex- 
ceptionable ; and that old eſtabliſh= 
ments, very unſit for the preſent 
ſituation. of this country; had been 
the caule of exorbitant emoluments ; 
which ought to be reduced, and the 
eſtabliſhments altered, The fame 
circumſtances had alſo been the 
cauſe of great arrears remaining, 


-uſcleſs to the public, in the hands 


of great public accountants. When 


a nation was preſſed by war, When 


the people were burthened with 
taxes, the cry of unaccounted 
millions“ was juſt and natural: and 
it was the duty of parliament to liſ- 
ten to the people, and to grant them 
relief, Here then he adopted the 
juit and ſolid prayer of the petition- 
ers, and here he would go all lengrh 
to grant their requeſts. But with 
| reſpect 
» 
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reſpect to reducing the influence of 
the crown, there he pauſed, and 
mult pay ſome attention to the kind 
of influence in queſtion. If by that 
influence was meant what v5 natu- 
rally veſled in the king of this coun- 
try, as the great executive magiſtrate 
of the kingdom, as forming one 
branch of the legiſlative body, as 
the fountain of honour and mercy, 
the rewarder of indigent and honeſt 
merit; to the impairing of that truly 
juſt and conſtitutional influence he 
could not ſubſeribe. As to what was 
properly called corrupt influence, 
there could be no difference of opinion 
upon that ſubject. He admitted, 
that no free government erer had 


ood, or ever could ſtand, upon 


corruption, and that it was only the 
loweit and meaneſt writers who had 


1 ry that idea, which had 


een falſely and injuriouſly attribut- 
ed to Sir Robert Walpole. This 
idea had alſo been idly and ignorant- 
ly adopted by foreign writers, and 
had been held forth for the purpoſes 
of faction: but was never ſeriouſly 
belicved but by the ignorant and 
miſled. But though corrupt in- 
fluence was not to be defended, the 
fair, the conſtitutional influence of 
the crown, ariſing from its fitua- 
tion, and tending to preſerve it in 
its due place in the conſtitution, 
ought not to be deſtroyed. This he 
conſidered as a Whig opinion, an 
opinion adopred at the Revolution, 
and continued from that time, with 
the apprc bation of every Whig ad- 
miniſtration, and every Whig oppo- 
ſition. 

With reſpect to the liſt of penſions 
deſired to be granted, the tum ex- 
pended in that way was below what 
it had been thought reaſonable for 
the crown to give in bounty and 
charity, by an honourable gentle- 
man who had lately communicated 


vious ſneer, and ſcandalous def 


delicate and ſenfible, all that ind 


country. They had reduced, it 


ſtriving to impede and check th 


verely attacked the attorney - gen 
4 * 


a plan of economy to the Hoch 
and the money could not be app 
to the purpoſe of influencing t 
votes of members of parliament, N 
cauſe no member of parlians 
could hold a penſion during pleaſi 
No reaſon, therefore, bur curiofiy, 
could be given for producing th 
names of penſioners : and, withoy 
an obvious public benefit, to han 
the virtuous, the noble, and th 
tender-hearted, though indigem 
unneceſſarily pointed at, was an jv 
vicious meaſure. Nothing but te 
ceſſity ſhould lead the Houle to 
crifice virtue at the ſhrine of mala 
to expoſe to the licentious obloqy 
to the injurious miſreprefentatiqy, 
to the wanton criticiſm, to the e 


mation of the times, all that wy 


gent and modeſt merit wiſhed » 
hide. 

Colonel Barre arraigned the eu. 
duct of the adminiftration with ge 
warmth, and in very ſevere tern 
He ſpoke of the miniſtry as bei] 
influenced by the moſt profligat 
motives, and as having been gully 
of the greateſt treachery to the! 


ſaid, Great Britain, from the mol 
flouriſhing and glorious tate to tht 
brink of ruin; and they were n0# 


endeavours of honeſt men to alli 
their country in diſtreſs, and 
enable her to have a proſpect of nt: 
——_— He remarked, that nv 
one Engliſhman had dared to fa 
up, in the courſe of the whole @, 
to ſupport the miniſter : and he f 


ral, and the lord-advocate 0 
land, for the part they had taken} 
the one of whom enjoyed ſinecut 
places in Scotland, and the oth! 
was looking up to the firſt ſitua 
1 


} 
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the law department of this coun- 


Mr. Wedderburn appeared 
nuch hurt at what was ſail on this 
becaſion; and obſerved, that it was 
he conſtant cuſtom of that honour- 
ible gentleman to be perſonal againſt 
im, whenever he 5 himſelf a 
oled to ſpeak. The colonel replied, 
hat this — was falſe. This 
decafioned ſome confuſion in the 
»uſe ; but the ſpeaker interfered, in 
der to prevent any farther ill con- 
equences reſulting from the conteſt, 
nd an accommodation took place. 
lt half an hour paſt one in the morn- 
ns the houſe divided upon Lord 
lorth's amendment, which was 
reed to by a majority of two votes 
nly : there being for the amend- 
ent 188, and againſt it 186. Upon 
his the motion, in its amended 
ate, was agreed to without a divi- 
JON, 

Sir George Savile now declared, 
hat the motion, as it ſtood with the 
mendment of the miniſter, was no 
pnger his motion, nor could it con- 
ey to his conſtituents the informa» 
on which he had thought it his du- 
to endeavour to procure them. It 
ould turniſh no grounds for obtain- 
bg for them that relief, which had 
ken hib object in making the mo- 
* | | 


On the 23d of the ſame month, 


1 


.. Burke's firſt bill for a general 
orm in the public ceconomy was 
„l the firſt time. He was very de- 
"05 to learn from the miniſter, 


cond reading: but to this inqui 

e could get no poſitive anſwer. His 
rdſhip ſaid, that he did not yet 
now whether he ſhould oppoſe it or 


ance, and it required time and 
ſure to ſtudy and determine its 
ropriety. eee 


1780. 


hether he meant to oppoſe it on the 


ot, It was a bill of the utmoſt im- 
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Ihe ſame day Mr. Buller moved, 
that ** a ſum, not exceedi 
385;3851. ſhould be granted for the 
ordinary ſervice of the navy :” and 
that ** a ſum, not exceeding 
697,5801. ſhould be granted forthe 
extraordinaries of the navy.” Both 
theſe motions were agreed to, after 
ſome ' oppoſition from Mr. Temple 
Luttrell. - Mr Minchin. alſo made 
a motion, Which was agreed to, that 
accounts ſhould be laid upon the 
table of the application of the ſums 


voted laſt year for the ordinaty and 


extraordinary ſervice of the navy, 
ſpecifying the particular. ſervices 
performed with that money, from 
the iſt of January to tlie: 31ſt of 
December, 174g” — 

Some objections having been made 
againſt granting. any ſupplies, till at- 
tention had been paid.to tho petitions 
of the people, and relief afforded 
them, the miniſter obſerved, that it 
certainly was the tenor of the peti- 
tlons on the table, that more money 
ſhould not be granted, unleſs the 
p_ of cecotiomy was adopted; but 

e denied, that this was the voice 
of the people of England. The 
petitions were far from ſpeaking the 
general ſenſe, nor was there one that 
was ſigned by a majority of the free · 
holders. It had been ſtated by an 
honourable baronet, that the peti - 
tion from the county of Vork was 
ſubſcribed by gooo perſons: but ad- 
mitting theſe to be all freeholders, 
they were not more than a third part 
of the freeholders of the county. It 
might be the univerſal wiſh to eſta- 
bliſh a ſyſtem of ceconomy ; but it 
was not the general wiſh. to with- 
hold ſupplies from government, till 
that ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed ; though 
if it had been the general voice of 
the people of England, he ſhohld 


not think himſelf bound to obey it. 
Every ſubject of Britain had a right 
I to 
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to petition . that. houſe ; but that 


houſe had a right to think for itſelf, 
and was not to be bound by the opi- 
nions of others. 

Sir George Savile aſſured the no- 
ble lord, that he was totally miſtaken 
in his calculation about the number 


of freeholders in Yorkſhire ; he had 


over-rated them conſiderably, hav- 
ing been out in his reckoning at 
leaſt one half. If he was as much 
miſtaken in his calculations of fi- 
nance for the preſent year, he would 
be very wide from the mark. He 
conjured. his lordſhip not to flatter 
himſelf, that the voice of the people 
of England was not contained in the 
county petitions. He had behaved 
-3n juſt the ſame manner at the begin- 
ning of the American conteſt, He 
would not believe that the voice of 
the colonies was contained in their 
petitions ; he would not give ear to 
admonition; he would not believe 
that the people were determined, be- 
cauſe they were temperate; nor 
would he be convinced of his error, 
till he had loft the country. He 


ä » 


of York were not to be negledted, 


exhorted the noble lord not to 
in blindneſs, but to take warning 
experience: and to believe, thy 
gooo freeholders out of the cou 


On the 28th of the month foe 


— — 9 


C H A Þ. XII. 


The Thanks of both Houſes of Parliament woted to Admiral Rodney; for his nue 
al and important ſervices. Lord North gives notice of his deſign to bueccc 
in a bill for afppointing.a Commiſſion of Accounts: Mr. Barke“ Bill in 


@ * 


— . 7 


and? 


| H E na val ſucceſſes of Sir 
n , Geprge Brydges Rodney 
were thought-ſufhciently important, 


- Reformation 'of the Public Expenditure read a ſeeond time: Debate u 
IM tion for its Conimitment the following Day. The Miniſter makes al 
Juiſition to the Houle of up=vards of T<enty Millions For the Service of 
current Vear, to which the Honſe agrees. Ways and. means propoſes 
raiſing theſe Supplies. An Account of the Imprefs Serwice,.for the Year'j 
ordered to be Prepared. Debate on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburity 
' addreſs: bis Majeſty, to inquire into the Cauſes of the Removal of the Me 
9 72 Carmarthen from the Lieatenancy = the E 
be 


Ear. of Pembroke from the Licutenancy of the Countyof Wilts 


debate aroſe in the houſe of coy: ! 
mons, on the ſecond reading of avi: 
brought in by Lord Beauchamp, 2 
amend an act of the 32d of Kiy o 
os II. intituled, ** An a0 oi 
relief of debtors, with reſpect toth 1 
impriſonment of their perſons ; wii 
to oblige debtors who ſhould cout 1 
nue in execution in priſon beyond « | 
certain time, and for ſums note x 
cceding what are mentioned in ti A 
act, to make diſcovery of, and WW. .. 
liver upon oath, their eſtates for .. 
creditors benefit. This appeanoi... 
have been a very equitable. aud He! 
mane bill; but many , perſons oY... 
gaged in trade could not enter nie... 
the liberality of its views : petit het 
therefore, were procured again... 
from different parts of the king her 
and the bill was at length loſt. * 
| = | ow! 
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ding of Tarll 


-61.5160 au 14G. þ 44% 
to deſerve the particular nance # 
attention of. parliament. Ace men 


ingly, on ile 2gth of February * 
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ion was made in the houſe of com- 
ons by Lord North,“ That the 
banks of that houſe ſhould be given 
AdmiralSir George Brydges Rod- 
ey, Bart, for the late ſignal and 
portant ſervices he had rendered 
is king and country.” The mo- 
don was unauimoully agreed to; and 
ery handſome encomiums were be- 
towed on the admiral by both par- 
es. It was likewiſe intimated, that 
efides the thanks of the houſe, it 
ould be proper to addreſs his ma- 
eſty to confer ſome poſt of honour 
or profit on him, as an additional re- 
rard, But this was objected to by 
he miniſter, becauſe that coupling 
vote of thanks with an addreſs for 
reward, would be a very inconve- 
ient precedent, and, might hereat- 
er ſubject the houſe to great difficul- 
ies, Nor was it in the leaſt neceſ- 
ary, as the houſe might be aſſured 
hat the ſervices of Admiral Rodney 
zould not be neglected. A vote of 
hanks to this gallant officer was alſo 
nanimouſly agreed to, on the fol- 
owing day, by the houſe of peers, 
On the 2d of March Lord North 
re notice to the houſe of commons, 
f his intentions to bring in a bill 
or appointing a —— of ac- 
counts. This, he ſaid, would be 
much better than a committee of 
accounts, In many inſtances, in 
which committees of accounts had 
deen tried, they had been found in- 
adequate to the purpoſes for which 
they were appointed. But he thought 
that a commiſſion of accounts would 
produce very ſalutary effects. The 
objects which he had in view were, 
ſirſt, that the commiſſioners ſhould 
inquire into, and report to the houſe, 
What arrears of money there were in 
the hands of officers, which might be 
applied to the neceſſities of govern- 
ment, and that they might prevent 
the increaſe of arrears for the future: 
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ſecondly, that they might contrive 
a more "expeditious mode of paſſ- 
ing and auditing the accounts at the 
exchequer ; and, thirdly, that they 
might inquire into the fees and per- 

uiſites of great offices, and ſee what 
3 might be made, and what 
ſavings to the public. 

Colonel Barre complained, that 
the conduct of the miniſter was ex- 
tremely unfair and unparliamentary. 
He himſelf had a few days ſince in- 
formed the houſe, that he had a plan 
to propoſe for the inveſtigation of the 
public accounts. He had called upon 
the noble lord, to know whether his 
lordſhip would afford him his aſſiſt- 
ance; becauſe he was conſeious, that 
without the power of a miniſter, it 
would be impoſſible to penetrate the 
arcana, and to come to the bottom 
of many matters, which loudly de- 
manded inquiry. The miniſter had 
then promiſed him his aid, and be 
had thanked him for that promiſe, He 
was, therefore, much ſurpriſed to ſee 
the noble lord, inſtead of the aid which 
he had promiſed him, now ſnatch 
the - buſineſs from his - hands, and 
take it all upon himſelf, The ſcheme 
which he had formed, was founded 
on a Wiſh to ſerve the public, on a 
wiſh to check the extravagance, and 
the profuſion, of thoſe who managed 
the public expenditure: but the 
ſtrong arm of the miniſter had wreſted 
it out of his hands, and had put an 
end to his labours, to the produce of 
many watchful hours, and many 
ſleepleſs nights. He ſhould, how- 
ever, be perfectly ſatisfied, if the 
buſineſs were really taken intobetter 
hands, and would content himſelf 
with the obſcurity of his ſtation, if 
he ſaw that the meaſure which he 
had recommended, was adopted and 
eſtabliſhed on ſolid and ſubſtantial 
principles. But he thought the 
noble lord had introduced matters 

LY | into 
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into his propoſed commiſſion, which 
might be much better provided for 
by other means. The arrears of 
public money, in the hands of the 
different revenue officers, could be 
aſcertained by thenoble lord at once, 
and might be applied to the neceſ- 
ſities of government, without the 
delays of a commiſſion. It ought 
alſo to be a part of the title of the 
orgy bill, that the commiſſioners 
appointed to prevent defal- 
cations, waſte, and extravagance, in 
the receipt and payment of the pub- 
lic money,” He had not hitherto 
produced his own plan to the houſe, 
becauſe he was unwilling to do this 
till he had properly digeſted it, and 
made it as worthy of their notice as 
his abilities would enable him. It had 
been his intention in that plan to 
aim at two great points; firſt to pre- 
vent defalcation, waſte, and extra- 
vagance, in the public expenditure, 
and to bring the 1fſue under proper 
check and control; and, ſecondly, 
to ſtrike directly at the inſtuence of 
the crown, 
which he had in view; and if the 
noble lord alſo kept theſe in his eye, 
he ſhould be ſatisfied and ſilent. 
The Colonel alſo informed the 
houſe, that he ſhould immediately 
make two motions, for the produc- 
tion of papers, which would be ne- 
ceſſary in the inveſtigation of the 
public accounts. His firſt motion 
was, that the officers of the mint 


ſhould lay an account before the 


Houſe of the fees, perquilites, and 
allowances, that there were on the 
re-coinage of the gold coin, ſpeci- 
fying the particular ſums paid to 
each perſon, rhe ſums claimed by 
each, &c.“ His ſecond, “ Fhat 


'the proper officers ſhould lay before 


the houſe an account of all the mo- 
ney received into his majeſty's ex- 
ehequer, or intoany of the receivers 


3 


Theſe were the objects 


hands for the year ending at Miche 
mas, 1778, with the fees, perquiſtt 
and allowances ariſing to each pn 
cular perſon, on the receipt of 
payment of the ſaid money, ſpecify 
the particular claims, and ſums 8 
ceived by each, to whom and i 
what paid, and ſpecifying the nam 
of the office of each particular ye: 
ſon.” Both theſe motions tt 
agreed to. | 
Mr. Burke's bill being this & 
read a ſecond time, he moved the 
it ſhould be committed for the dy 
following. This was objected to 
Lord Beauchamp, Lord Nuyen, 
and Lord North, as too early a dy, 
Mr. Fox accuſed the miniſter of x 
tempting an unneceſſary delay, | 
was abſurd and ridiculous to pretend 
be ſaid, that too early a day ya 
propoſed for the bill to 50 into! 
committee. It was not ſuppoſed 
that the whole of the bill was to h 
immediately confidered, but a pat 
only; and what was that part? Whe 
ther the third ſecretary of ſat, 
namely, the ſecretary of tate fortht 
American colonies, was not an off 
alrogether uſeleſs, and as ſuch to h 
aboliſhed ? This was the firft pana 
the bill to be inveſtigated; aud! 
was ſo ſimple a queſtion, thatt 
could require n9 more time that 
had been taken to decide upon it. 
The miniſter, he remaxked, hut 
oficn complained, that the oppo 
tion were actuated by intereliel 
views, and this was echoed by ul 
his retainers and dependents, Bit 
how did the preſent conduct of tit 
gentlemen engaged in oppoſition c 
reſpond with that charge ? If the 


really wanted places, why had they. . 
brows in a bil for b . of 5 * 
many of them? If they wanted pe- 44 
fions and ſinecures, how happenel __ 
it, that they had propoſed an abol-Bn bi 


tion of them ? Tf money was my 
J 


& at which they aimed, why were 
ey ſtruggling tor ceconomy in the 
;penditure of the public money ? 
le maintained, that by their pre- 
at conduct, they were giving the 
leſt evidence of the difintereſted- 
ſs and uprightneſs of their views. 
at be charged the miniſter with an 
tention of ſetting Mr. Burke's bill 
ally aſide, or rendering it nuga- 
ry, by diſſolving the parliament 
ter he had procured the ſupplies. 

An amendment had been moved 
Lord Beauchamp to Mr. Burke's 
jotion of referring his bill to a com- 
ittee the day following; namely, 
at it ſhould be deferred till Wed- 
eſday, the Sth of that month, 
his was ſupported by Lord North, 
ho diſciauned any intention of diſ- 
ling parliament before the uſual 
e, and declared, that it was his 
al intention that Mr. Burke's bill 
ould go into a committee on the 
edneſday following; but informed 
e houſe, that as the bill conſiſted 
a variety of allegations, he ſup- 
ped it would not be thought un- 
aſonable, if he ſhould then call 
r evidence in ſupport of thoſe facts, 
| which the propoſitions of the 
ople were founded. Mr. Burke 
eated the expectations of the mini- 
r, that he ſhould produce evidence 
the truth of the allegations in his 
il, with the moſt ſuperlative con- 
mpt. The noble lord knew that 
was impoſſible. He aſſerted, that 
e third ſecretary of ſtate was uſe- 
„and how was he to prove it, 
t by the notoriety of the fact ? 
ather the deputy, nor the clerks, 
Ir even the fire-lighter, would 
me to vouch it. If the noble lord 
it him upon proving, that which 
Was impoſſible for him, in the 
ture of things, to give farther 
dence of than general .notoriety, 
$ bill was put to death already. 
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Indeed, it appeared, he ſaid, as if 
the miniſter meant only to gain time, 
to run taxation againſt reform, to 
obtain his ſupplies, to trifle with 
the houſe, and to go into all the 
confuſion of a general eleCtion, 
without ſatisfying the people, of 
complying with one of their peti- 
tions. Lord Beauchamp's amend- 
ment was at length carried, by a 
majority of 230 againſt 195. | 

On the 6th of the month, the 
houſe being formed intoa committee 
of ſupply, the miniſter ſtated to the 
committee, the farther ſupplies that 
would be requiſite for the ſervice of 
the current year, He obſerved, that 


it muſt be obvious to every gentle. 


man, that the expences of the laſt 
year had been unavoidable, Our 
enemies had fitred out fo formidable 
a fleet, and ſent it to ſea againſt us 

that the boaſted armada, and all 
the fleets that we have read of in 
hiſtory, which had ever been ſent 
againſt Great Britain, in former 
times, were in the compariſon but 
mere trifles, when weighed againſt 
the naval preparations of France and 
Spain the preceding year. A large 
fleet had been neceſſary, therefore, 
to be fitted out on our part; and a 
finer, either in point of number, or 
in point of ſtrength, had never failed 
out of our ports. But every effect 
was traceable to its cauſe, ard it was 
the navy of England, and its army, 
that had devoured the reſources of 
the country; for to theſe principal- 
ly were to be attributed the enor- 
mity of the laſt year's expences, 
But theſe expences had been neceſ- 
farily incurred in the ſupport of the 
juſt rights of this country, 

His lordſhip then went into a re- 
cital of the ſupplies already voted, 
and thoſe that remained to be voted, 
for the ſervice of the current year, 


ſtating them article by article; and, 
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having caſt up the ſeveral ma a. 
mounts, he made the total nearly 
ewenty one millions. After naming 
the eſlimates for the army, the army 
extraordinaries, the ordinary and 
extraordinary of the navy, the ord- 
nance, and the various other uſual 
"ſervices, he obſerved, that what 
contributed to augment the ſum that 
was wanted for the preſent year, was 
the deficiency of the taxes for the 
preceding year, The new taxes had 
not been ſo productive ac was ex- 
ected, but ſome new regulations 
would be adopted that would render 
them more beneficial to government, 
After ſtating the ordinary revenues 
of the nation, he informed the 
houſe, that the ſum of twelve mil- 
lions extraordinary would be wanted, 
which he propoſed to borrow by a 
loan, to which a great number of 
perſons had readily agreed to ſub- 
ſcribe; and, if he had wanted twen- 
ty millions, he could eaſily have 
obtained it. 'T he terms of his loan 
were, 1icol. at 4 per cent. conſolidat- 
ed with thoſe granted 1n the year 
1777, for the term of ten years from 
that period, which he valued at 741. 


a long annuity for eſghty years, at 


11. 168. 3d. valued at fixtecn years 
purchaſe 2gl. with the proportion- 
able part of four lottery tickets to 
each thouſand pounds, eſtimated at 
11. and all together making 1041. 
for every 100l. ſubſcribed ; which 
would conſequently leave a balance 
of 41. per cent. in favour of the ſub- 
ſeribers. He tock notice that there 
had been a negociation between ad- 
min;ſtration and the Eaſt India com- 
pany for a renewal of their charter : 
but this had not fucceeded. He re- 
gretted this, becauſe he had formed 
expectations of obtaining a very 
conſiderable ſupply the preſent year 
from that company: but they would 
pot agree to uch tciims as adminif- 


other year he thought 


tration judged reaſonable. Bug 


reſources might be drawn from ty 
very opulent body: for be tui 
that parliament would aſſert they 
doubted right they had over th 
territorial poſſeſſions; and, if 
ſhould not be inclined to take tha 
into their own hands, he was in 
they would inſiſt upon that e 
participation which they had ew 
reaſon to claim, | 

As to exchequer bills, his | 
ſhip was of opinion, that they ſho 
be the ſame as the laſt year, whid 
was to the amount of 3, 400,00 
which ſum, added to 2,750,000 
raiſed by the taxes on malt and la 
and 2, 50, cool. borrowed from th 
ſinking fund, and r2,0c0,000], 
be funded, would complete 
ſupplies wanted for the ſervied 
the preſent year. .He fartheri 
formed the houſe, that he ſhall 
have occaſion to propoſe more: 
taxes, but he ſhould defer me 
tioning them till the Friday folly 
ing. All he would ſay at preſa 
was, that let the people murmur 
they would, he was determined 
propoſe none but ſubſtantial tan 


taxes, which being governed | 1 
certain and almoſt indubitable by! 
ſhould carry with them the ſtto imp. 
probability of fully anſwering HM Hou 
ſums for which they were given. com 

Mr. Fox ſaid, the houſe ougt pole. 
be ſatisfied, whether there was ou! 
real neceſſity for ſo enormous a bort 
as upwards of twenty millions! M 
the public ſervice, and whether his 
great ſums which had been beioaiWc:uſc 
voted were honeſtly and duly app. 
He remarked, that the extraoyno:« 
naries of the army had been a conn cn 

rt of the public expenditure, Maler. 
deſired that it might be oblena@u:: | 
how great a part of thoſe extr20F0!:- 
naries were occafioned by the re 


(i 


can war. He called upon the houſe 
o demand an explicit anſwer from 
he miniſters, whether they meant 
o purſue that deſtructive war any 
onger : and to conſider how many 
millions had been appropriated to 
hat ſervice for the two laſt years, 
hough there had not been a ſingle 
roke ſtruck there the whole of the 
aſt campaign. For the only thing 
hat had been done upon the conti- 
gent, was the protection of Savan- 
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be French. , 
Sir George Savile urged the ne- 
effity of giving ſome aſſurance of 


ore ſuch great ſupplies were granted 
o the government: and he cenſured 
he miniſter for the extreme indeli- 
icy with which he had taken the 
motion for a commiſſion of accounts 
ut of the hands of Colonel Barre. 
fter ſome farther debate, the com- 
mitte2 agreed to the requiſitions of 
the nünier; and on the following 
ay the houſe reſolved, that twelve 
lions ſhould be raifed by annui- 
ties, and 480,000, by u lottery, to 
onſiſt of 48,000 tickets, at acl, 
each, 

The fame day a motion was made 
by Vir. Turner for an account of the 
umpreſs ſervice to be laid before the 
Houſe. Mr, Penton, one of the 
commilioners of the admiralty, op- 
poled the morion ; alleging, that it 
would be impoflible to make out the 
fort ot account deſired. 

Mr. James Luttrel afferted, that 
his objection was il founded, be- 
cauſe each lientenant of a gang was 
obligad to render an account of ſuch 
money as paiſed through his hands, 
Admiral Keppel corroborated this 
aflertion ; and declared, that there 
was no matter which demanded in- 
qury and regmation more than the 
preting ſcrrice; that the ſums of 
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ah from falling into the hands of 


eliet to the county petitioners, be- 


money laviſhed away in it were in- 
conceivable, and the manner in' 
which it was performed fo liable to 
abuſe, and in fact ſo much abuſed, 
that there was not an officer in the 
fervice who did not know, that al- 
moſt four out of every five of the 
perſons impreſſed, when examined, 
were obliged to be ſent back to the 
hoſpitals and priſons from whence 
they had been taken. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe obſervations, Mr. 
Turner's motion was rejected. But 
Mr Huſſey immediately moved, 
That an account of the number of 
officers, and their rank, employed 
on the impreſs ſervice, together 
with the expences atcending the 
fame, and the number of men pro- 
cured from the firſt of January, 1979, 
diſtinguiſhing the volunteers 7 
the impreſſed men, ſhould be laid 
before the houſe.” This was more 
preciſe than Mr. Turner's motion, 
and confined entirely to the preced- 
ing year and Mr, Huſſey preſſed 
it ſtrongly, declaring that he would 
divide the houſe upon it, if it was 
not agreed to: upon which the 
houſe agreed to it without a diviſion. 
A debate of conſiderable yy 4 6 

length took place in the ; 
houſe of peers, which was accaſioned 
by theremoval of the Marquisof Car- 
marthen from the lieutenancy of the 
Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, and of the 
Earl of Pembroke from the licute- 
nancy of the county of Wilts, The 
debate was opened by the Earl of 
Shelburne, who obſerved, that the 
honour and dignity of parliament, 
and a regard to the pretgervation ot 
the conſtitution, rendered jt neceſ- 
fary that inquiry thould be made 
into the canſe of two noble lords be- 
ing difrified from their employ- 
ments, ag1nit whom no charge of 
delinquency could poſſihly be made, 
vor was pretended to be made ; nor 

14 could 
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could any yeaſon be aſſigned but this, 
that one noble lord had declared the 
fide he ſhould take on a que ion 
agitated in that houſe, the motion 
for appointing a parliamentary com- 
mittee to inquire into the public 
expenditure, and the other noble 
lord had abſolutely voted on it. 
Theſe were the only crunes they 
bad committed; and for the exer- 
ciſe.of this common freedom, inhe- 
rent in the conſtitution, and belong - 

g to every member ot eitber 
houſe of parliament, they were diſ- 
graced in the face of ibeir country, 
without even ſo much as knowing 
the cauſe of their diſmiſſion, or 
having the opportunity of ſatisfying 
their reſpective counties on that 
bead. His lordſhip:pointed out very 
ftrongly the dangerous conſequences 
of {uch proceedings, and eſpecially 
at a time like the preſent, when 
every body confeſſed and felt che 
influence of the crown, in every de- 
Yartment, from the miniſter to the 
loweſt officer of exciſe. He then 
entered into an exact detail of the 
riſe and power of lord-lieutenants of 
counties; and obſerved, that this 
great office, though very ancient in 
the conſtitution, was not generally 
eſtabliſhed till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and that its powers, 
from the beginning, were in a great 
reſpect independent of the crown, 
and abways, conſidered as a balance 
between the people and the power 
of prerogative. 

His lordihip then made ſome ob- 
ſervations on the eſtabliſhment of 
the militia, praiſed its original in- 
Aitution, and the conſtitutional ſup- 
port and affiſtance which ſuch a body 
of freemen, under proper regulations, 
maſt yield to their country. But 


that this great inſtitution, ever ſince 


the year 1762, had been ſo broken 
in upon by acts of parliament, that 
„. 8 r 


wholly thrown into the hands of d 
crown. Such was the ſituation d 
the militia, and innovations we 
alſo taking place in the army which 
rendered it more dangerous' this 
formerly to public liberty, A wy 
regulation had lately been adopted 
called occaſional rank, and then 
were extraordinary appointment 
command, without any yifible c 
imaginable circumſtances of juſ 
qualification, and which could. 

originate in views injurious to the 
intereſts of national freedom. Amory 
other inſtances, he ſtated the ap 
pointment of Mr, Fullarton to the 
command of a regiment. Many dl 
othcers, of approved merit, and long 


ſervice, were ready and zeal6us 1 
purſue their — able and 


willing to raiſe regiments, and fo 


licitous to be employed at ther 
head: but ſuch men were not em- 
ployed. On the other hand, this 
young man, who knew nothing of 
military ſervice, who had not a mi- 
| rary idea, who was abſolutely ur 
known to the army, and utterly ig: 
norant of the common elements of 
the profeſſion, was taken from the 
deſk of an ambaſſador, appointed to 
raiſe a regiment, and placed at it 
head, When ſuch a perſon, from 
being a commis, a clerk to an em 
baſſy at Paris, was at once made 
colonel and commander of a fegt 
ment it was a monſtrous abuſe in 
the ſervice Mr, Fullarton had the 
ſuperiority in command over Lord 


Harrington, a young . nobleman 0 


the moſt active and enterpriſing 
ſpirit, who had fought his way, 
inch by inch, to command, and 
whoſe great rank, and family con- 


nections. benefited him in no otbet 


light but that of pointing out bv 
ſervices to the public. It was give 


out, he underſtood, that Mr. Ful 
9 2 P Jartoo's 


naney 
after h 
queſtic 
is bo 
u moſt 


% was to be à buccaneering 
ane : he ſhould be glad to 
know what that was; he did not 
underſtand it: but when regiments 
were ſo raiſed, when miniſterial par- 
tialities were ſo exerciſed, to the 
annihilation of all legitimate rank, 
and conſtitutional ſucceſſion, in fo 
many inſtances, both in the militia 
and the army; he did not know 
whether ſuch troops might not be 
intended rather to fight againſt the 
liberties of rhe country, than the 
enemies of the ſtate; to buccaneer 
the city of London, as well as the 
coaſt of America. He obſerved, 
that the influence of the crown was 
daily taking ſuch alarming ſtrides, 
both in the militia and the army, 
and, in ſhort, in every other de- 
partment, that if it were not imme- 
lately checked, the prerogative 
would be the ruling influence of the 
ſtate, The militia might be made 
inſtrumental in over-turning the 
liberties of their country, if no- 
blemen were to be arbitrarily re- 
moved from the lieutenancies of 
counties merely becauſe they diſco- 
rered ſome attachment to the cauſe 
of public fieedom, and dared to 
yote againſt the court. He, there- 
fore, made a motion inthe following 
tems: Whereas the Marquis of 
Carmarthen was diſmiſſed from his 
employment of the lieutenancy of 
the Eaſt Riding of the county of 
York, on the morning of that da 
when his opinion to ſupport wit 
his vote a motion that was made in 
the Houſe on the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary laſt was well known ; and 
whereas the Earl of Pembroke was 
likewiſe diſmiſſed from the lieute- 
tancy of the county of Wilts ſoon 
after he gave his vote on the ſame 
queſtion, which office of licutenant 
bas been at all times important, but 
nol pecularly fo under the pre 
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ſent conſtitution of the militia; 2 
whereas no cauſe has been ſugge 
or communicated to either of the 
ſaid lords for ſuch diſmiffion, this 
Houſe therefore hath eve und 
to believe that the ſame refe- 
rence to their conduct in parhament : 
it 1s therefore moved, that an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his 


majeſty, to defire that he will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint this 


Houſe whether he has been _ 
and by whom, to diſmiſs the ſaid 
two noble lords, or either of them, 
from their ſaid employments, for 
their conduct in parliament.“ 

The Marquis of Carmarthen ſaid, 
he approved of the motion, becauſe 
he hoped it might be the means of 
enabling him to tell his inquiring 
county, for what reaſon he had been 
diſplaced from acting as their lord 
lieutenant. He flattered himſelf, 
that his removal was not occafioned 
by any abuſe of the power annexed 
to his office, nor did he underſtand 
that he had given any offence to the 
people of the county of York, either 
as heutenant, or by the vote he had 
given. On the contrary, he had 
received ſeveral letters fo many 
of the moſt reſpectable gentlemen in 
that county, containing a full ap- 
probation of his conduct in parlia- 
ment. | 

The Earl of Pembroke obſerved, 
that his family had been lord lieute- 
nants of the county of Wilts ever 
ſince that office was known vin Eng- 
land: and he was happy to find, that 
his conduct had been ſuch, upon 
all occaſions, as to meet the appro- 
bation of his county. He then 
made ſome ſevere remarks on ſeveral 
promotions that had lately taken 
place; and ſaid, that he heartily de- 
ſpiſed the means which were made 
uſe of to obtain rank, contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed rules of ſervice. = 
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alſo affirmed, that an army, in which 

ſuch things were permitted, muſt 

either moulder away, or become a 
dangerous engine in the hands of 
\ government. 

Lord Stormont oppoſed the mo- 
tion, becauſe it was in the diſcretion 
of the crown to remove any officer 
it thought proper: and therefore it 
would be out of all rule to addreſs 
his majeſty on ſuch a ſubject, when 


his prerogative was concerned, The 


two noble lords who were the ſub- 
ject of the motion held their offices 
through the favour of the crown, 
2nd had therefore no right to com- 

lain when it was withdrawn: for 
they had loſt nothing which they 
could ca'l their own. Lord Radnor 
replied, that if it was expected that 
noble lords who held ſuch places 
were always to vote in parliament as 
prerogative ſhould dictate, thoſe 
places could be conſidered in no 
other light than as the worſt of 
bribes. 

The Marquis of Rockingham re- 
marked, that the militia was every 
day making nearer approaches to a 
ſtanding army. The militia was 
inſtituted merely as a conſtitutional 
force: it was intended for the de- 
fence of the kingdom againſt foreign 
enemies, and at the ſame time to be 
compoſed of men, not immediately 
dependent upon the crown and its 
miniſters. 1 his was the true and 
original idea on which the militia, 
as how confitured, was firſt taken 
up : but if unqualified perſons were 
permitted to ſerve, merely as mer- 
cenaries, for the ſake of pay and 
rank; if ſubſitutes were continued 
trom time to time, after the expi- 
ration of the three years for which 
they engaged; and finally, which 
was the main ſpring ot the whole, 
it the lord lieutenants of counties 
were to be diſmiſſed, meicly tor 


militia and a ſtanding army. Of th 
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their political principles, or for 

tering from the miniſter for hel 
being ; under theſe circumſtancy, 
he ſaw little difference between 


two, indeed, he was inclined 
give the preference to the latter, 
ecauſe they ſeldom troubled then. 
ſelves with parties or politics, by 
confined their attention chiefly y 
their duty as ſoldiers, and to the in 
tereſt and honour of their country a 
their ſovereign. He could readi 
conceive, that by diſplacing ld 
lieutenants of one deſcription, a 
replacing them with another, i 
would be much more eaſy to mod 
the militia agreeably to the wiſh 
of the miniſtry, than it would th 
army. He, therefore, entirely ap 
roved of the motion which hai 
een made by the noble earl, 

The Duke of Richmond alſo de. 
fended the motion; and obſerved, 
that as to the diſcretion of the 
crown, in a choice of perſons to fl 
the offices of the ſtate, it was u. 


tuitic 
for n 
what 
who 


we 
25 | 
day, 
Was, 
or m1 
heads 
cers, 


doubtedly an inherent prerogatire tied 
of the Bag which — vel In their 
it for the wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes: Wl © of 
but the exerciſe of this prerogatine, doch 
or right, as well as of every other = 


power or right the crown enjoyed 
was ſubjed to the control or 21. e, 
madverſion of parliament. Af d 


farther explaining what he unde * 
ſtood to be the diſcretionary poxet, a — 
or prerogative, which the king d A 
this realm enjoyed, or had a gt . 0 
to claim, under the conſtitution : 
a limited government, he contend "Ix 
ed, that whenever that power wall 0 J 
wantonly and evidently abuſed, it 0! pret 
became tyrapnical, or arbitrary, and * A 
not diſcretionary. 3 

His grace then proceeded to ſhen, 8 
that the whole order of things u 4 be 
reverſed in the line of promotion, * 


civil and military, paruculary 
3 - the 


the latter. All rank was trampled 
upon, all ſubordination was at an 
end: corruption and faction had 

rvaded every order of men, and 
erery department of the ſtate. In- 
fluence and patronage. had ſwept 
away every thing before them, and 
{vour, and not merit or experience, 
was the ſure road to preferment. 
He particularly cenſured the late 
tomotion of Mr. Fullarton. He 
lefired any one lord to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and fairly to de- 
clare, whether he thought a man 
cloſetted at Paris, or thruſt up be- 
hind a deſk, could inſtantly, by in- 
tuition, ſtep forward as a candidate 
for military command : or if he did, 
what kind of perſons thoſe muſt be, 
who could not only liſten to, but 
ire way to ſuch ridiculous. and ab- 
Find pretenſions? A man of yeſter- 
day, a clerk to the embaſſy at Paris, 
was, by a mere exertion of power, 
or miniſterial caprice, put over the 
heads of upwards of a thouſand offi- 
cers, many of them of long and 
tried ſervice, of eſtabliſhed merit in 
their profeſſion, and bred up to the 
art of war from their earlieſt youth. 
duch promotions, ſo contrary to the 
rules of ſervice, not only in this 
country, but in every part of Eu- 
rope, were ſufficient to drive every 
man of honour and ſpirit from the 
ſervice, to diſſeminate diſcontents 
throughout the whole army, and to 
deter the young nobility, of weight 
and fortune, from entering into the 
army: for they found, that they 
were not only liable to be robbed of 
their juſt rank, in the uſual courſe 
of preterment, but to have perſons 
put over their heads to command 
them, who, perhaps, hardly knew 
the right end of a firelock. 

The Lord Chancellor oppoſed the 
motion. He faid, that if his ma- 
jelly 's royal will was ſubject to par- 
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liamentary control and examina- 


tion, upon every promotion, or re- 


moval, which prudence directed him 
to put into execution, ſuch modes 
of proceeding would end in a total 
ſubverſion of the] king's preroga- 
tive; and parliament might never 
be extricated from the Tificulties, 
which would be the couſequence of 
ſuch addreſſes and appeals to the 
ſovereign, upon every exerciſe of 
the power veſted in him by the con- 
ſtitution. He added, that no proof 
had been laid before their lordſhips, 
nor even an attempt to prove, that 
the diſmiſſion of the noble marquis, 
or of the noble earl, aroſe from any 
vote they had given in that houſe. 
It therefore followed, that till ſome 
fact were ſtated, or proof made, that 
their parliamentary conduct was the 
cauſe of their diſmiſſion, it would 
not be decent to approach the throne 
upon the ſubject. On the contrary, 
in his opinion, it would be highly 
improper, and diſreſpectful. Lord 
Camden replied, that the mode of 
reaſoning adopted by the learned 
lord who preceded him, however 
conſonant it might be to the prac- 
tice of the courts of law, was totally 
inapplicable to the proceedings of 
that houſe, and contrary to parlia- 
mentary uſage. He aſked, whether 
there was any noble lord in that 
houſe, who believed that the diſ- 
miſſions alluded to were not oc- 
caſioned by votes given within 
thoſe walls? No man could ſeri- 
ouſly entertain any doubt upon the 
ſubject: there was all the evidence 
which the common ſenſe of mankind 
could require; and he was, there- 
fore, aſtoniſhed, to hear the learned 
lord call for other proofs. To be per- 
petually calling for proofs of things 
that were ſelf-evident, or ot which 
it was known, that no other proof 
but public notoriety could be obcain- 
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ed, only tended to obſtruct and em- 
barraſs the real buſineſs of parlia- 
ment, and to prevent it from doing 
Juſtice to the nation. He entirel 
approved of tlie motion, becauſe, if 
it was aſſented to, it might prevent 
private influence from having the 
wer of depriving men of rank and 
influence of an opportunity of ſerv- 
ing their country, andj operate as 
an antidote againſt thoſe who were 
corrupt enough to promote men 
who had neither rank, fortune, nor 
abilities, to qualify them for the 
functions that they undertook, 
The Duke of Devonſhire declared 
himſelf in favour of the motion. It 
was the firſt time of his ſpeaking in 
parliament, and he delivered his 
ſentiments with propriety and eaſe, 
His grace ſaid, that he had hither- 
to been filent, relative to political 
affairs, becauſe they were not very 
agreeable to his temper : but ſuch 
was now the deplorable fituation of 
his country, that he ſhould think 
himſelf baſe, degenerate, and un- 
worthy the name and character of 
a man who had the intereſt of that 
country at heart, if he remained 
any longer indifferent. The na- 
tional danger was become ſo great, 
that it was the duty of every honeſt 
man to take a deciſive part. The 
nation could nct have fallen into 


tuin fo rapidly, if it had not been 


for dreadful miſmanagement : and 
be plainly ſaw, that the preſent ad- 


_ . miniſtration were incapable of re- 


trieving the bad ſituation of the 
public affairs, He approved of the 
petitions and aſſociations, though he 
thought the latter might be abuſed : 
ſhouid that ever be the caſe, he 
would not ſupport them; but at 
preſent he encouraged them, - be- 
cauſe he was afraid that, without 


tion: he. renounced all 


them, the petitions would ſoon by 
torgotten, He ſpoke againſt thy 
preſent ſyſtem merely from conzie, 


tives, and party views. His only 
wiſh was the peace, proſperity, a 
welfare of his native country, I 
could have no temptation to encoy: 
rage domeſtic broils, or. civil cop 
fuſion. He had a conſiderable ſul 
to loſe, and could be no- farther 3 
gainer, than as he was intereſted u 
an Engliſhman, in the preſervation 
of the conſtitution, and of the in 
valuable rights, libercies, and pri 
vileges, which were derived from i 
Several other lords ſpoke in the & 
bate on both ſides; but the motiag 
was at length rejected, by a may erm. 
rity of 92 againſt 39, A protel | 
was entered, ſigned by nineten t an 

rs. | 
A petition for a reformation «f 
the public expenditure from the 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 
Hereford, was preſented to the houk 
of commons, — Mr. Scudamor 
on the Sth of the month; and: 
2 againſt it being read by vir 

ichard Symons, this occaioned 
ſome very ſevere. reflexions to If 
thrown out in that houſe againſtthe 
clergy. It was obſerved by Mr 
Barrow, member for Glouceſter, that 
the proteſt, which had been read 
was moſtly figned, and he ſuppoſed 
had been ſet on foot, by the lens 
cal gentlemen about the cathedral 
of Hereford, with the biſhop a 
their head: and it was intimatedby 
him, and one cr two other members 
that the body of the clergy ven 
generally too ready to ſupport al 
the meaſures of the court, - howere! 
exceptionable in themſelves, and 
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CHAP. XIV. 


date in the Houſe of Commons on the 


the Expenditure of the Civil Lift. 
Burke's Bill, 


or Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


E attempt which was made 
15 Mr. Burke's bill, and 
hich was countenanced by many 
liſfinguiſhed members of both houſes, 
o control the expenditure of the 
jvil liſt, gave riſe to a very ſpirited 
lebate in the houſe of commons, 
n the right of parliament to inter- 
ere in that expenditure. This ſub- 
ect was firſt ſtarted by Mr. Rigby, 
dar maſter of the forces, who ſeems 
dn this occaſion to have acted with- 
but any previous conſultation with 
he miniſter, and without his appro- 
ation, On the day which was ap- 
luch 8 pointed for the houſe 
Maren ©. to reſolve itſelf into a 
ommittee on Mr. Burke's bill, pre- 
ouſly to the entering regularly on 
hat buſineſs, Mr. Rigby informed 
he houſe, that there were many parts 
ff that bill of which he highly ap- 
proved, and others that he total 
approved. He approved of that 
art of the bill which had reference 
0 the reformation of the mode of 
cceiving, auditing the accounts, 
od iſſuing the monies at the ex“ 
bequer; but he entirely* diſap- 
rored of the interference of parlia- 
dent in the expenditure of the civil 
It, He had ever thought, and 
ver ſhould, that the civil liſt reve. 
ue was as much his majeſty's, Y 
by eſtate enjoyed by any member 
that - houſe, which was deter- 
able. The civil lift revenue was 
ited on his majeſty, on bis ac- 
on, for life; which was an in- 
eſt no power on earth could de- 
we him of without manifeſt in. 


Right © 333 fo int is 
pot the firft A 


relative to aboliſhi ng the Office of third Secretary of State, 


The Clauſe rejected. 


juſtice ; and conſequently that 
of the bill to — bo red er 
which went to the control of the 
civil liſt, and to an ap ation 
of the ſuppoſed ſavings to ariſe from 
the reform, was an attempt no leſi 
unprecedented, than fraught with 
injuſtice. His majeſty's table, his 
houſehold, his wardrobe, were all 
to be new modelled: nay, it way 
intended to have his very table 
ſerved by contract. This would not 
only degrade the ſovereign, but re- 
duce him to the ſtate of à precarious 
penſioner,” whoſe ſtipend was one 
year leſſened, and was liable the 
next to be ſtill farther reduced, Bus 
for what purpoſe was all this? To 
leflen the influence of the crown. 
He heard à great deal of the influg 
ende of the crown, but he believed 
influence was never leſs known, ot 
felt, than ſince the accefſion of his 
preſent majeſty; and he eould ſpeak 
from ' experience, that he never 
knew it to have leſs effect than fince 
the preſent ſovereigu came to the 
throne. He, therefore, meant te 
fate a propoſition to the houſe; res 
lative to the right of parliametit to 
interfere in the expenditure of the 
civil liſt, provided the order of the 
day could be diſcharged, till 'that 
bufineſs was diſcuſſed. 
Lord Beauchamp oppoſed the diſ- 
charging of the order of the day, 
though he highly approved of the 
doctrine which had been laid down 
by the paymaſter of the forces, and 
of the open and manly manner in 
which he had delivered his ſenti- 
ments, 
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ments. But notwithſtanding this, 
he confeſſed, that he was, always 
averſe to meeting abſtra& queſtions : 
and, indeed, he never ſhould -con- 
ſent to give his vote for. an abſtract 


N unleſs it could be ſhewn, -- 


at it immediately aroſe from the 
buſineſs before the houſe. No per- 
fon could ſay, that this was the caſe 


in the preſent inſtance. For when 


the houſe ſhould go into a commit- 
tee, thoſe gentlemen who diſap- 
proved of the clagſe, which was firſt 
to come under diſcuſſion, would op- 
poſe it on ſuch grounds as appeared 
to Thad the mot concluſive : ſome 
on the ground, that the office pro- 
poſed to be aboliſhed was not an 
uſeleſs one; others, chat proofs of 
the allegations contained in the bill 
were neceſſary; and a third de- 
ſeription, perhaps, becauſe patlia · 
ment had no right to interfere in 
the eivil liſt expenditure, for any 
other cauſe than that of notorious 
abuſe. 13 
Lord John. Cavendiſh faid, he 
2 not fit ſilent, nor hear, without 
ation, the aſſertions which 

— n thrown. out, that the par- 
liament had no controlling power 
over the civil liſt revenue. If that 
doctrine was true, the people of this 
country were ſlaves. There was a 
great and eſſential diſtinction between 
priyate property, and that ſpecies of 
intereſt, which perſons enjoying pub- 
hc emoluments had in their ſtipends, 
ſalaries, or ſtated revenues. Men 
held private property for themſelves 
alone; places of truſt and profit, 
for the good of the ſtate. Tbe 
rule held — from the 
ſmalleſt and meapeſt, to the greateſt 
and molt lucrative: it was a condi- 
tion, from which the tenure of the 
crown itſelf. was not exempted. Par- 
liament had an undoubted right to 
reform abuſes, and was of courle 
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they could not reform without pre 


licitous to maintain thedignity of gy 


of him by whom it was worn, ſhoul 


ed him, when th 


 rerfive of the firſt principles of q 


competent to inquire into them; n 


vious inquiry. Thoſe who were 


crown, and Who were accultomed g 
ſpeak highly of che perſonal wang 


conſider in what light they repreſay 
ſuppoſed in 
weil W 0 the condition 

people, and imagined. that 
wa! wiſh to be the only perſon 
his dominions, who was net t0 fell 
or to be affected. by the Publ mil 
fortunes. . 

Mr. Fox ſaid, that the p 
tion which had been laid — tha 
the houſe was not competent 19 ix 
quire into, or to control the ci 
liſt expenditure, involved in it c 
trines of a moſt alarming nature, al 

peared to him to be utterly fi 


conſtitution. - He -fincerel 
therefore, that, before the . 
ceeded Fara they would let the 
ropoſition be diſcuſſed; ſor it we 
be equally nugatory and ridiculow 
to iy 89 into the committee on the hi 
nll the tar gue of nM e be. 
Wer that queſtion. It muſt 
ny pes one clauſed 
il gy be — 4 into config 
But he declared, that it 
ould be reſolved and determined] 
the affirmative, that N 
not a right to inte 
ang and, if apr ay! 
e grants 13 had made 
the crown for purpoſes, 1 
Mort, to ſee to G pioper appli 
tion of the monies they had gran 
there \ rt at once an end of the lis 
ties. 0 this country., Such a n 
would, in its conſequences, amt 
to. a diſſolution of the government) 
modelled at the Revolution. It wal 
rove a ſtab given to its very vit 
or though "the. member my 
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Lord 


uſual; though they might be 
2 upon to vote ſup hes accord- 
to the preſcribed rms of the 
oaſtitution; the right to vote and 
liberate, without the right to ſu- 
ntend, and control the expen- 
ture of the money ſo voted, would 
rail nothing; and they would de- 
"me as mere ſlaves in reality as an 
Europe. If to princes, and their 
niniſters, was given the excluſive 
joht of diſpoſing of any part of the 
reaſures of the nation, without con- 
wl, or without account, the li- 


erties of the people from that in- 


ant would be gone forever. a 
Should ſuch a vote be agreed to, 
lr. Fox ſaid, by a majority of that 
ouſe, he ſhould look upon his toils 
ad labours to be at an end. The 
xeople would "have recourſe to other 
peays of redreſs, when parliament 
ud precluded” all poſſible expecta« 
ons of it, through the ordinary 
ethods preſcribed by the conſtitu- 
nion. They would have recourſe 
o other arguments than what might 
urged in the courſe of debates in 
bat houſe, in order to reſcue them+ 
elves, and their poſterity, from the 
hains which were torging for them. 
dhould ſuch be the neceſſity, he 
ever again would enter that houſe: 
ii preſence there would be af little 
dulequence. He would unite him- 
If with thoſe out. of that houſe, 
ſhoſe ſentiments correſponded with 
us own, He hoped he ſhould ac- 
quit himſelf like a man; and he 
new of nothing in his own diſpoſi- 
on, hich would prevent him from 


erance in the ſtruggle. Nor had 
e any reaſon to doubt, but that the 
nends of legal liberty, aud of the 
3 would prevail in the 
onteſt. | ti: „ Fön, 


Lord Beauchamp faid, that che 
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gaging with -firmneſs and perſe- 
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propoſition which had been ſtarted, 
did not imply in it all the conſe- 
2 that were ſuggeſted. All 
that was meant was, that without 
proof of ſome abuſe, it would be un- 
juſt to interfere in the expenditure 
of the civil liſt, The right to reform 
abuſes. was not denied: it was only 
aſſerted, that there ought to be a 
proof of the abuſe previouſly to the 
mterference. This, he contended, 
was ſupported by the conſtitution, 
taking the right in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner to exiſt: and, therefore, it would 
be expected, that the office of 
third ſecretary of ſtate ſhould be 
ſhewn-to be uſeleſs, before the houſe 
could conſent to its abolition,” 

Lord North ſaid, that he enti 
approved of the propoſition which 
the paymaſter of the forces- was de- 
firous of moving, and if the houſe 
ſnould think proper to enter into the 
diſcuſhon, which he thought at pre- 
ſent unneceſſary, he would moſt cer- 
tainly vote for it. He hoped, how- 
ever, at preſent, tbat the houſe 
would think with him, that it was 
not neceſſary, In his opinion, fuck 
a meaſure would be unprecedented. 
The order of the day had been re- 
gularly moved ; and he believed, that 
it would be found unuſual, to admit 
a queſtion to be debated; which was 
ſuppoſed to militate againſt a bill, 
depending in the houſe, - 
Mr. Rigby endeavoured to vin- 
dicate the ſentiments that he had 
advanced: and declared, that no 
man more revered the rights of the 
conſtitution than bimſelf, or would 
go farther in maintaining the rights 
of the people, in that bouſe; where 
only, in his opinion, they conld be 
conſtitutionally defended; fo long as 
parliament exiſted. He acknow- 
ledged, that the people had a right 
to petition that houſe, and each of 
the other branches of the legiſlature: 

but 
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but it was in that houſe alone, that 


the voice of the people could be 


fairly known and acknowledged, and 

m whence only it could be ſurely 
and ſafely collected. The people 
had a right to petition; but that 


houſe had alſo the right to grant, or 
to reject, according as it ſhould ſee. 


proper. 512257 „Dara 

The paymaſter of the forces alſo 
threw out ſome hints, as if the con- 
duct of the miniſter was not ſufhci- 
ently firm and deciſive, When go- 
vernment, he ſaid, was ſunk and 
unſupported, the ſtate was in dan- 
ger; and he thought it full time tor 
the noble lord to ſpeak out, and to 
declare, what he was determined to 
grant, and what he had determined 
to retuſe : by which means à great 
deal of time, which was now unne- 
oeſſarily waſted, might be ſaved ; 
and the attention of the miniſters be 
directed to the diſcharge of the tunc- 
tions of executive government; 
which now demanded the moſt uu- 
ceaſing aſſiduities of thoſe entruſted 
with the exerciſe of them. The no- 
ble lord had made a conceſſion to the 
gentlemen on the oppolite fide of the 
houſe, by admitting, that all uſe- 
leſs ſinecures ſhould be taken away. 
No man was more firmly of opinion, 
that they ought to be taken away 
than himſelf : but if ſuch a refor- 
mation was to extend to perſons en» 
joying offices for life, by which a 
freehold was legally veſted in them, 
he would moſt certainly ſet his face 
againſt any ſuch attempt: for as he 
had reſolved to reſiſt any plan, for 
paring down, weakening, or leſſen- 
ing the prerogatives of the crown, or 
depriving it of the revenue annexed 
to it for life; ſo he would be equally 
tenacious of the rights of the ſub- 
jet. He had heard reports of ex- 
tending the reform much farther, of 
a reſumption of all ancient grants 


referred to, the proper place d 


from the crown ; but this thi gig 
he would never conſent to. 
— The attorney: general conceing, 
that the propoſition which had ba 
ſtarted amounted to no more thay x 
mere abſtract queſtion,, which » 
man was bound to reſolve. It þ 
propoſition was applicable to thehll 


bate it would be in the committe, 
He affured the houſe, that he wa 
averſe to the diſcuſſion of the qu 
tion: for he could fairly declang 
that, if it ſhould be put, he did og 
know whether he ſhould give it au 
gative, or an affirmative,  - + 
Mr. Burke deſired that the que 
tion in agitation might be determis 
ed upon, before the houſe went in 
a committee upon his bill. Th 
preſent doctrine, ſhould it be ad 
ed, went. equally to the defeating 
every part of his bill: though ifthy 
were all, if only the fate of the li 
were determined, by agreeing tot 
propoſition, it would not give hig 
much unealineſs. But it was a prin 
ciple, which, in his opinion, went 
to overthrow the conſtitution, and 
to annihilate the eſſential rights u 
privileges of. parliament, The t 
ſolving, however, that the houſed 
commons was incompetent 9 
quire into, or to control, the ea 
penditure of the civil liſt reren 
would not, though it might be w 
tended to effect it, deſtroy the libe 
ties of Britain. Debate, it is u 
would be at an end, becauſe it cool 
anſwer no uſeful purpoſe.  Thes 
ties of thoſe who Fad Riuggled for 
long ſeries of years, againſt em 
diſadvantage that it was poſſible 
conceive, againſt large majorme 
public obloquy, repeated deſe 
and daily mortifications, wo 
ceaſe: their unavailing oppoliti 
would be terminated. The peo 


muſt do what parliament had rel 


, 
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A of rather what they had fe- for | 
32 not to do, or bal declared he he treachery" or neglect of 
themſelves incompetent to effect: Mr. Thomas Pi . 
but he truſted, hat health wou 6 of Pitt, after ſtating 
follow, A fever purged off pu- diate deter 2 b to an imme 
rified the blood, gave ita more hap- temarked that 10 on the ſubject, 
y circulation; an renovated or cor - of the Paule we e miniſterial fide 
'*0cd a weak or diſordered. conſtitu- to Cn 125 N d 
don. A fracture, properly healed, which it =y Tk 1 HE | 
poppies 791 e to any though they were , aan to 
ther part of the bone, The crown at Ku to 
held 8 right, or public — e they 1 of 
erty, Ros truſt for, and under the "xinciple Tiers 8 
the people. It could gain or loſe ir x nx e went 
—— in truth, — it an Pao * 17 O'S bes- * he affirmed, 
all it poſſeſſed as a favour; and for been ſtarted prope tion 'which dad 
the attainment of cettain. defined or ſenſe of th 185 prove 5 be the 
inked purpolen —— 25-446 2 10 ouſe, the government 
were SES to be good govern- as an b Eu would be 25 deſpotic 
ment, and the well-being of the M.. D b nb | 
ſtate, The prerogatives of the fition Wy conſidered the pro- 
— the higheſt and moſt, tran- - 9 * He * 0, 
cendent part of its power, per aw, He denied, 
created, = of RED 8 3 king poſſeſſed any paſt. pt 
ered,” for the bene of the "pro enue. 26. 2 private or diſtinet 
feople, who created and conferred 51 4 becauſe if he did, | e 
them, har Wei to the laſt — 44 iy Bok & + ue 4s of h 
egree abſurd, to draw a li E Hut the uſes, to Whic 
ſeparate the rivate Wa 10. * prob riated, clearly marked 
lividual, as Fele akon and , 5 the diſpoſal, or expendi- 
but the good of the whole commu- « cl; it, was within the contrpl 
picy: every right his majeſty en- 1 Jt had e 
joyed as ſovereign, was a delegated Mow. l 1 ad been given by parlia- 
night, and conſequently ſubje& to e ng pl andreas: grape 
xamination, to cort Quer ; aun con- 
rol, It „ ache — . 95 that grant implied a con- 
eee 55 po 3 was incident to every 
„ a pecies of truſt whatever ; 
ver it waved, concealed or ſuſ- t by 5. a power to ſee that the 
pended that right, when a roper wh; kg dnn diſcharged 6 
— offered of 3 111 üben dal 8 
en moſt clearly every obj 2 out nqUIINg n i- 
S 
ut an end. They were no lo the n any good purpoſes, 1 
be repreſentatives o nger the power to inquire was not accom- 
ſho had ſent the A Lge u panty by a power to control. To 
0 longer the ſervants of Ee bloc Ta: . erefore, of the injuſtice, of 
ut the corrupt, or ſervile E 2 aa“: without proving . ſome 
ſe, who paid and rewat * 4 was, in his apprebenſſon, as 
OED varded them nem, eee e. 


= 


— 
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to be puniſhed for the commiſſion 
_ ofa crime, but that it would be un- 
juſt to try him, till you had proved 
his + wp: | 2 Ty. 
Ihe queſtion was at length put 
for the order of the day, which was 
"reſolved in the affirmative, the pay- 
. maſter of the forces on this occaſion 
finding himſelf in the minority. The 
© houſe then reſolved itſelf into a com- 
- mittee, on Mr. Burke's bill, and 
Mr. Elwes was called to the chair, 

The firit clauſe of the bill now came 
under diſcuſſion: the deſign of 

which was to aboliſh the office of 
chird ſecretary of ſtate, or ſecretary 
of ſlate for the colonies. 

Lord Beauchamp ſpoke in favour 
of the office, and againſt the clauſe. 
He maintained, that the houſe had 
no right to interfere in the expen- 

diture of the king's civil liſt revenue, 
upon any other ground but that of 
groſs abuſe previouſſy proved: and 
even then, conſiſtently with the ſpe- 
cial, poſitive, and veſted rights, ac- 
cruing from a legiſlative act, he 
doubted much, though it might be 
legal, whether it would be conſtitu- 
tionally legal, to take from the 


crown, by act of parliament, what 


legally belonged to it. If abuſes 
were proved, it was certainly com- 
petent to that houſe to point out to 
their ſovereign, the proper mode of 
removing and correcting them. But, 
in his ex, that mode was not 
by paſling a law of refumption, 
which ſhould never be reſorted to, 


in any given inſtance, but in that 


of the laſt neceſſity, when every 
other method had been tried, and 
had been found unſucceſsful. But 
ſuppoſing thar it was right and fit 
' for parliament to interfere upon mo- 
tives of public œconomy, another 


queſtion would ariſe; namely, whe- 


tber the object to be obtained, the 
faving propoſed, was of ſufficient 


4 


* 
- 
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magnitude to juſtify that hows ; 
the ſupprethon of an uſeful age 


For in the contemplation of th k; 
houſe it muſt be deemed an uſefy U 
office, till the contrary were proved d 
It was clearly an innovation: 11 v 
though the particular office propoſe tl 
to be aboliſhed might, or might un la 
be, of ' ſufficient conſequence y af 
create an alarm, he wiſhed it mi re 
be confidered what the wit i by 
went to. This clauſe formed but: cl: 
part, and a very fmall part, of th or 
ill: but if the propriety of th vo 
preſent clauſe ſhuuld be reſolved, the wi 
ſame principle wovld ſpread itſelf wi 
through _ other part of the bil Tl 
and be extended to all the brandis i = 
of the royal houſhold, and into the bu 
domeſtic arrangements within the dec 
royal palace itſelf, & but 
The ſecretary at war contende mo 
that the influence of the crown, f an 
far from being increaſed, ſince the bou 
acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, hal by 
been rather on the decline. But i vate 
lowing its exiſtence to the eum a 
which had been ſuppoſed, thi ma 
houſe was incompetent to interfere, peo 
or control its expenditure. Norws JU 
that houſe obliged to attend to the Fel: 
petitions of the people, any farbe in tl 
than as the ſentiments which wer the 
contained in them, - accorded wit Cay 
heir own judgment. Butevenſuppd ther 
ing the petitions to be right, in pri. ſiead 
ing for the abolition of all uſeleh a Tv] 
and unneceſſary places, the office p . 
poſed to be aboliſhed by this chf L 
did not come within that deſcrp in th 
tion; and, conſequently, it was nd 5 
ſupported by any reaſon which cu *** © 
or which ought to be preſumed u 4 de 
operate, within or without ths * 
ae een 1 row 
Mr. Burke reprobated, in de 0 4 
ſtrong terms, the doctrine, f 7 
there was no differeneè between M ee % 
king's property in the civil lift, L 10 
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rat The king, he 

vate . 0 
fad, L for the pub- 
lic, Property and ſubjects exiled 
defore kings Were elected ; and they 
were endowed with a proportion of 
tht former for the protection of the 
latter, And ſhould the ſervant, he 
aſked, the creature of the people, be 
repreſented by treaſonable ſubjects, 
by falſe and pretended friends, as 
claiming an inherent, ſelf-created 
original, and divine right, in the 
voluntary grant of that ple for 
whoſe good he received it, and for 
whoſe good it might be reſumed ? 
This was the very quinteſſence of 
Jacobitiſm. It was not Toryiſm, 
but Jacobitiſm. The Tories, in- 
deed, leaned towards monarchy ; 
but fill they profeſſed, that the 
monarchy to which they leaned, was 
a monarchy limited. within certain 
bounds by the law, and controllable 
by the conſtitution. Jacobitiſm ele- 
rated kings into the rank of gods, 
and contended, that the people were 
made for them, not they for the 
people. But it was doing Jacobitiſm 
juſtice, that Jacobit;ſm at leaſt the 
remains of which had been lately ſeen 
in this country, to compare it with 
the doctrines which had been that 
day advanced in that houſe, For 
there was ſomething generous in a 
ſteady. attachment to the perſons of 
a royal family in diſtreſs, and the 
compaſſion of the heart made amends 
for the errors of the judgment. But 
in the preſent times, in this enlight- 
enced age, in this country, and on 
that occaſion, to avow ſuch theories 
of deſpoti/m, was ſome hing worſe 
than — It was Jacobitiſm 
lublimated and reſined into a deteſt- 
ſyſtem of the moſt humiliating 
arery, f : 

as to the office of third ſecreta 
of tate, it was manifellly an aſclek 
and ſupernumerary office, To prove 


became it; 
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this, he muſt call the late Earl of 
Sutfolk from the dead; though he 
was convinced, that eren if one 
ſhould riſe from the dead, there 
were ſome in that houſe, who would 
not, on that tubject, believe his 
teſtimony, - Lord Suffolk was a man 
of honour ; he would not, therefore, 
havefitten a year in his bed · chamber, 
reſting his legs, afflicted with the 

ut, on his green box containing 
the papers of his office, and at the 
ſame time have held the place of 
ſecretary of ſtate, if he had not been 
convinced in his conſcience, that the 
buſineſs of the ſtate would be very 
well managed without his aſſiſtance. 
Nay, after he was dead, his office 
remained with him. The third ſe- 
cretaryſhip was in reality already ex- 
tinct; it was depoſited with the 
corpſe of Lord Suffolk, in a ſyperb 
cemetry. Its funeral obſequies were 
performed on the occaſion; it was 
laid aſide with that pomp whicty 
with "enfigns,” eſ⸗ 
cutcheons, and flambeaux.' A ſuc? 
ceſſor, indeed, after an interval of 
a year, was appointed to him. ' Bur 
it you aſked the reaſon, no other 
could be given than the lriſhman's: 
the other two ſecretaries were doing 
nothing, and a third was appointed ta 
help them. He made ſundry other 
oblervations in ſupport of his clauſe; 
and remarked, that betides the ac- 
tual ſaving to the public which 
would reſult from it, and the leſſen- 
ing of the influence of the crown, 
the buſineſs tranſacted in the reſpec- 
tive oſſices of ſecretary of ſtate, when 
united again as formerly, might be 
better executed by fewer hands. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
ſaid, that the conſtitution had been 
more accurately fetrled at the Revo-' 


lution than at any preceding period. 


Before that time, the civil liſt had 
been voted to the Kings of England, 
K S .- a withe 
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without any ſpecification of what 
part of it ſhould be applied to the 
maintenance of armies, or' navies, 
and what to the ſupport of their 
houſhold and civil government. At 


the Revolution, this evil was re- 


medied : a certain ſum was appro» 
priated to the defence of the ſtate, 
and a certain ſum to the king, to 
which be had as a right as any 
individual could have to his private 
property. For whether the king 
was called truſtee, ſervant of the 
public, or ſovereign, he was an he- 
_ reditary monarch, and inherited the 
rights and property of his predeceſ- 
fors by as firm a title of inheritance 
as any, by which any gentleman in 


that houſe laid claim to the eſtate of 


his anceſtors. If then the king had 
not violated the limitations fixed to 
the exerciſe of the royal prerogative 
at the Revolution, it was not m the 
power of parliament to deprive him 
of his juſt and conſtitutional rights 
and property. 

Mc. Fox expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that members of that houſe 
ſhould ſtill perſiſt in queſtioning the 
right of parliament to inquire into 
the expenditure of the civil liſt, 
Had not the exerciſe of this right 
been the uniform practice of parlia- 
ment? Was it ignorance, or was it 
ſomething worſe, that led men to 
make an oppoſition to ſo plain an 
axiom, to a power ſo rooted in par- 
liament ? Had the preſent king any 
hereditary right? Parliament, in- 
deed, had made him the ſucceſſor to 
the throne: but hereditary right he 
had none. He was, as had been 
before obſerved in the courſe of that 
debate, the mere creature of the 
people's inſtitution, and held no- 
thing but what he held in truſt for 
the people, for their uſe and benefit, 
Could any members of that houſe 
then be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, that 
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the king's civil liſt revenue was gi 
to his majeſty to expend Juſt as he 
ſhould think fit? No; it was given 
him for the ſervice of the public; 
and the repreſentatives of the 
ple had at all times a conſtitutions 
authority to inquire into the expen. 
diture of that allowance. They bad 
alſo a right to reduce it; and, in- 
deed, to take the whole of it, or, in 
other words, to reſume the wholeof 
it, into their hands again, when- 
ever the-abuſe of it, or the exigen · 
cies of the times ſhould require it 
The king was no longer king than 
while he ſhould be found to wear his 


crown for the good of his people; 


for all power lodged in the crown, 
or elſewhere, could only center in 
that one great and — 


int. 

The civil eſtabliſhment for the 
preſent king had been very liberally 
conſidered on his majeſty's acceſſion: 
for the parliament and nation then 
formed the moſt flattering expetti- 
tions from him. They took for 
granted every thing he promiſed, 
and did not know what he really 
meant, They had not the leaſt ſul- 
picion of the ſyſtem by which his 

vernment was to be regulated, and 

id not foreſee the calamities and mi- 
ſeries which they were to experience 
from an American war. But great u 
the allowance for his majeſty eiii 
liſt was, his expences had not been 
confined within that allowance. He 
came from time to time to paris 
ment, praying them to pay off what 
he was in arrears: and the debts df 
the crown were as regularly voted 
as new taxes. His majeſty had al 
ſo, notwithſtanding the necefſitic 
of the times, received an 1 
tion of one hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. But national ceconomy wat 
now become indiſpenſably neceflary; 
aud as the office of third ſecrou? 


D Soo 
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oe fate was manifellly uſeleſs, and ed. After ſome farther debate, the 
only ſerved to increaſe the influence clauſe was rejected by a majority of 
of the crown, it ought to be aboliſh- 208 againſt 201, | 
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CHAP, XV. 


Debate in the Houſe of Peers on @ Motion made by the Earl of Effingham, for 
| laying before that Houſe a Lift of ſuch Members of it as enjoyed any Place 
. or Employment. Debate in the Houſe off Commons, on Lor 
North's Motion for Leave to bring in a Bill for appointing a Commiſſion 0 
Accounts, Debate on the — in Mr. Burke's Bill for atoliſhing the Board 
of Trade and Plantations, The Speaker declares his Sentiments concernin 
the Right of the Houſe to inquire into the Expenditure of the Civil Lift, = 
County Petitions, and the Influence of the Crown. The Majority, in a Co 
mittee of the aubole Houſe, vote fir the Abolition of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, New Taxes propoſed by the Minifter, and agreed to by the 
Houſe, 


ARIOU3 efforts continued to formly operative. Even the right 

be made by the oppoſition, in reverend bench, though they could 
both hoyſes, for diminiſhing the in- got be affected by any fear of lofing 
fluence of the crown, and putting the very reſpectable rank and emo- 
ſome ſtop to parliamentary corrup- luments they held in the ſtate, might 
tion, It was with this view that, bly not entirely overlook tranſ- 
on the roth of March, the Earl of lations to higherdignities and greater 
Effingham made a motion in the emoluments, There was alſo a cer» 
houſe of peers, that there ſhould be tain part of the peerage, who were 
laid before that houſe, a liſt of ſuch differently circumſtanced from thg 
members of it as enjoyed any place, other members of that houſe, whoſe 
penſion, or employment, for a term ſeats there ſtood upon a different 
of years, for life, during pleaſure; footing from thoſe who enjoyed that 
or during good behaviour, He ob- right by inheritance, He meant, 
ſerved, that it was generally believed he faid, the peerage of the northern 
without doors, that great emolu- part of the kingdom; which, in 
ments and high employments had a conjunction with the right reverend 
rery ſtrong influence on the deter- prelates, threw a great weight into 
minations of parliament, The in- the ſcale of the crown, His motion, 
fluence of the crown could, indeed, however, was framed on no idea of 
hardly be denied: hopes and fears that kind, and ted to no innovation. 
vere created in the breaſts of men, It was rather an inquiry, which, 
according to their different tempers hereafter, in the diſcretion of the 
and diſpoſitions, The influence of houſe, might lead to correction and 
preferment, in expectation, or the regulation, It was ſuggeſted from 
axiouſneſs of retaining what we al- the opinions which generally pre- 
ready held, was an univerſally per- vailed without doors, that the in- 
ming principle, though not uni- * the crown was — 

3 | 
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and that it was neceſſary to ſet ſome 
limits to it. The other houſe had, 
by ſeveral acts, confeſſed the idea 
to be well founded. They had 
framed bills expreſsly for the pur- 
poſe, and had, particularly in the 
inſtance of penſions granted by the 
crown during pleaſure, excluded 
rſons of that deſcription from be- 
ing either elected, or, if elected, 
from fitting in parliament. He 
wiſhed to preſerve all poſſible deli- 
cacy on the ſubject, and to avoid 
every appearance of making any per- 
ſonal application to any one noble 
lord: but it was certain, from many 
ecifions in that houſe, which had 
taken place of late years, that thoſe 
noble , who ſtood in the ſitua- 
tion deſcribed in the motion, almoſt 
univerſally voted with adminiſtra- 
tion. upon every queſtion, whilſt 
thoſe who were under no ſuch in- 
fluence voted on the other. fide, He 
reminded their lordſhips, that the 
times were rather critical; and that 
though' they were not the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, it was their duty 
to pay a proper attention and regard 
to their intereſts; totheir wiſnes, and 
to their reaſonable requeſts. He re- 
commendeda retroſ 5 to paſt times, 
and that their lordſhips ſnould con- 
ſider how much it behoved them to 
ſtand well in the opinion of the pub- 
lic, as that would be always their 
beſt and ſureſt ſupport. There was 
a period when that houſe was be- 
come ſo obnoxious to the people, as 
to be declared uſeleſs by the voice of 
their repreſentatives; and ſurely it 
was at all times their intereſt to have 
the people believe, that their lord- 
ſhips were influenced by principles 
of Jab virtue, and not actuated by 
ſuch motives as were inconliftent, 
with the, we | fare of the 1 cemmu- 
nit 7. ro N 
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tion very firongly, as being highly iu 


Jurious to the honour and dignity of 
that houſe, It carried, he ſaid, up. 
on the very face of it, a $roſs impy 
tation on the integrity of their lord. 
ſhips ; becauſe it implied, that they 
were capable of being improperly 
actuated by hopes, and fears, and 
expectations; and that their native 
dignity, and the good of their coun. 
try, were not the ruling motives in 
all their actions. He could not ſuſ. 
pect, that any motive fo baſe as that 
of intereſt, could influence the mind 
of their lordſhips. It was à ſuppo. 
ſition not to be made. The motion 
appeared to him to be new and un- 
precedented: it could not be imi- 
gined that enjoying a place, ora 

nſion, could have any influence 
in their deciſions ; nor did he know 
of any juſt grounds for unfavourable 
ſuſpicions in the minds of men 
againſt the conduct of their lordſhips, 
Complying with the motion would 
be only giving countenance to the 
unjuſt ſurmiſes and ſuſpicions of the 
people, and acting in a manner de- 
rogatory to the dignity of that houſe, 

The Duke of Richmond remark- 
ed, that the noble Viſcount” was 
much accuſtomed to ſubſtitute bigh 
founding words in the room of at- 
gument; and to talk of the honour 
and dignity of parliament, when the 
conduct that he recommended Wis 
neither very honourable nor very dig 
nified. His Grace treated the idea, 
of their lordſhips not being to be in- 
fluenced by. motives of intereſt, 13 
ridiculous in a very high degree. Were 
the members of that houſe, "becauſe 
they were peers, to ſet themſzIves 
above human nature? Were the? 
more than men? Were they le 


liable to influence than the members 


of the other houſe of parliament f 


The members of the hhuſe bf com- 


Lord Stormont objected to che mo-. mans bad repeatedly acknowledge 


that 
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at they were not ſuperior to the 
_ of the crown, by paſſing 
bills for the excluſion of placemen, 
and other ſimilar acts, in which that 
houſe had concurred, And what- 
ever pompous airs they might aſ- 
ſume, human nature was preciſely 
the ſame in that houſe as in the 
houſe of commons, or in any cther 


houſe, It was, therefore, abſurd. 


to argue, that it would be derogatory 
to the honour and dignity of their 
Jordihips, to ſuppoſe that any of 
hem could be improperly influenced 
by the crown. The real honour and 
lignity of tha houſe would beſt be 
ſewn by proving its independency, 
rot merely by aſſerting it in high; 
ſunding phraſes ; by taking every 
poliible precaution to check the 
power of court influence, and to 
prevent its ettects within their walls: 
and the preſent was, of all others, 
the fitelt time for putting ſuch a 
reſolution in practice. 

His Grace then adverted to the 
ſlate of the Scottiſh peerage, and 
enelt for a conſiderable time on 
their Cependency on adminiſtration, 
Their dependency aroſe, in great 
part, rom their particular ſituation, 
which, ſo far ag it regarded their 
parliamentary conduct, bound them, 
in ſome meaſure, by a kind of con- 
tract, to promote the views, and to 
ſupyort the meaſures of the miniſter 
ſor the time being. It aroſe from the 
electors more than from the elected. 
The electors, were, for the moſt 
part, dependent on thee crown or ad- 
miniſtation: and they voted as they 
were directed, The miniſter's liſt 
was ſent about previcully to a gene- 
nl election; and thoſe, who lived 
on the bounty of the crown, were 
duccted how to vote at the election 
ot the ſixteen peers ;, ſo that the in- 
ence of the crown, on the Scotch 


us who voted in that bouſe, aroſe. 
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from the tenure by which they held 
tbeir ſeats, As long as he had known 
any thing of parliament, he recol- 
lected but one inſtance of any noble 
lord, from that part of the kingdom, 
diſſenting in opinion from thoſe who 
had nominated him. This was the 
Earl of Stair; and the caſe of that 
nobleman was within the recollection 
of the houſe. He had voted agree- 


ably tothe dictates of his conſcience, 
againſt the meaſures of adminiſtra» 


tion reſpecting America. He de- 
clared at the time, that he wiſhed to 
vote with the miniſtry whenever he 


could; but that on that occaſion, he 


could not, as a man of honour and , 
conſcience, vote otherwiſe than he 
did, What was the conſequence ? 
His lordſhip was left out of the mi- 
nilter's liſt at the enſuing election, 
and of courſe loſt his ſeat in that 
houſe, From that time to the pre- 
ſent, in all diviſions, upon great po- 
litical points, the fixteen Scotiiſh 
peers had invariably voted with the 
miniſtry. His Grace obſe ved, that 
he was a Scotch peer himſelf, and 
therefore ſincerely lamented the 
ſtate of the peerage of that part of, 
the united kingdom: and he hoped, 
that the noble lords, who enjoyed 
titles there, would contrive ſome 
means to emancipate themfelves 
from the influence of the crown, 
which had been ſo ſhamefully exer- 
ciſed for a ſeries of years, by its 
miniſters, in garbling the Scotti 
elections. 

The Earl of Marchmont oppoſed - 
the motion, and vindicated the Scot- 
tiſh peerage ; but did not controvert 
the facts which had been advanced 
by the Duke of Richmond, The 
motion was alſo. oppoſed by Lord 
Fauconberg and Lord Denbigh ; 
and was at length rejected by a ma- 
joy of 5710 f 
On the rzth of the month Lord 

K 4 North 
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North moved, for leave to bring in 
6 a bill to appoint and enable com- 
miſſioners to take, ſtate, and make 


up the public accounts; to aſcertain 


what balances were in the hands of 

ablic officers ; to diſcover what de- 
fects exiſted in the mode of making 
up accounts at the exhequer; and 
to report to the houſe what they 
ſhould deem the beſt method of re- 
moving them.“ His lordſhip point: 
ed out the bill as meant to be di- 
refed to three diflerent objects.“ He 
obſerved, that the firſt was to inform 
that houſe and the public of the real 
ſtate of the accounts of the king- 
dom, that the nation might ſee in 
what manner the great ſums which 
were granted by parliament had been 
diſpoſed of; the ſecond was, by aſ- 


certaining the outſtanding balances, 


to enable government to compel pay- 
ment; and the laſt, by diſcovering 
the defects, to prevent ſuch incon- 
veniencies in timeꝰto come, He con- 
feſſed, that the courſe of accounting 
at the exchequer was far from being 
ſuited to the increaſed ſtate of the 
national expenditure, and was at- 
tended with too much delay. He 
was of opinion, that the perſons ap- 


poimed to fill the commiſſion ſhould 


not be members of that houſe ; be- 
cauſe jt would take up their whole 
time, and cf courſe draw their at- 
tention from their other buſineſs in 
parliament; and , becauſe let the 
commiſſioners be whom they would, 
no matter from which fide of the 
houſe ſelected, it would be 1 a 
rty appointment, The perſons, 
. he ſhould ſubmit to 
the confideration of the houſe would 
not be members of it; and, to re- 
move eyery cauſe of ſuſpicion, he 
meant that they ſhould be ſuch as 
enjoyed no place of profit or cmolu- 
ment under the crown. _ 
Mr. Thomas Townſkend contend- 


ed, that the noble lordꝰs bill ; 
on the face of it, the ſtrongeſt many 
of miniſterial deceit and impoſition, 
It was not only deluſive, but it con, 
tained a direct inſult on the houſe, 
It impeached at once their inteor 
and their abilities: it implied enhey 
the one or the other of theſe tw 
things; either that half a oz 
gentlemen could not be ſelected oy 
of 558, of which that houſe wa 
compoſed, equal to the 'taſk ; o 
that being equal to it, they were 
not to be truſted. As to this bei 
done to prevent party predilection 
it was 4 mere trick, Were there 
no party-men out of that houſe! 
Were party and faction confine 
within thoſe walls? No: the ſame 
hopes, the ſame fears, and the ſame 
ſentiments, according to &ircum- 
ſtance and ſituation, pervaded evety 
breaſt in the kingdom, at leaft of 
perſons in ſuch a rank of life as wen 
fit to be naminated in a commiſſion 
of that kind. The miniſter in ono 
inſtance, as well as in the other, 
would bave the nomination : and it 
availed very little, whether his lord- 
ſhip ſelected his friends from the op- 
fite benches, or picked them N 
in the ſtreet, or from the next al- 
ſembly to which he reſorted. But 
if members of that houſe were ap 
pointed, they would be doubly re- 
ſponſible; both in their places 
« 7 and as commiſſionets; where 
as the perſons to be appointed, by 
the propoſed bill, would only bs 
amenable, like any other ſet of indi- 
viduals, to the courts of juſtice, ut» 
der the proviſions of the bill. 
Mr. Burke faid, that he could 
not but think that the propoſal, of 
excluding members of that hovſe 
from the intended commiſſion 
accounts, was a ſcandalous reflec- 
tion upon them, and calculated to 
diſparage them in the eyes _—_ 


ropel 


dnſtitu 
was 
dners, 
nded, 
aceme 


zue who, by this open 

——— be told what kind of 
925 they were looking up to for 
edreſs of grievances 1 for though 
be grievances chiefly complained 
© vere abuſes in the expenditure of 
e public money, the principle of 
e propoſed bill amounted to an 
knowledgment, that their repre- 
natives in parliament had: neither 
nour, honeſiy, or ability, to diſ- 
harge the molt eſſential part of their 
uty, that which might be conſi- 
ed as the principal purpoſe for 
hich they were ſent there, 
Mr, Welbore Ellis declared him- 
f of opinion, that 1t would be molt 
roper to appoint perſons to be com- 
Toners who Were not members of 
at houſe; becauſe if members only 
ould be named, the commiſſion 
icht be vacated, as no man could 
| whether the members ſo ap- 
inted would be re-elected” at the 
ſuing general election. The At- 
rney-General likewiſe defended 
e excluſion of members of parlia- 
ent from the propoſed commiſſion, 
cauſe every former commiſſion, 
hich had been formed of members 
parliament, had failed in pro- 
cing the defired effect, 

Mr, Fox ridiculed the miniſtet's 
pointing a commiſſion of accounts 
a ſolemn farce, and aw intended 
ppofition on the public. The no- 
e lord would, in a commiſſion ſo 
Inſtituted, be his own judge; for 

was to nominate the commiſ- 
ders, and to pay them. He pre- 
nded, that he would not appoint 
acemen or penſioners: but the fact 
u, that they would be placemen 
ich large ſalaries, as ſoon as they 
tered upon their offices; and the 
buld be penſioners ever after ci 
y were provided for, Colonel 
re deſired to contradict a report 


Nt was ſpread\abroad, that the mi- 
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niſter had ſtolen his bill from him; 
for he would do him the juſtice to 
declare, that he had not: the idea, 
indeed, upon which it was founded, 
was originally bis; but the bill now 

ropoſed was entirely of the noble 
Jond's own fabrication, After ſome 


farther debate, the houſe agreed to 


the motion. : 

The ſame day the houſe went into 
a committee on Mr, Burke's bill, 
when the clauſe for aboliſhing the 
Board of Trade came under confide- 
ration, Mr. Eden went into an- 
hiſtorical account of that board, 
ſhewed that it was inſtituted by par- 
lament, and maintained, that it 
would not be right to make ſo mate- 
rial an alteration, without good evi. 
dence being produced that the board 
was uſeleſs and unneceſſary. The 
contrary, he ſaid, was the fact; and 
to prove it, he affirmed, that the 
records of the board conſiſted of about 
2300 volumes, many of which con- 
tained inte eſting and important pa- 
pers, which any gentleman might 
peruſe if be pleaſed. The author of 
the bill, when the former clauſe of 
it was diſcuſſed, had choſen to call - 
his witneſſes from the dead: here 
too he might have the names of Mr, 
Locke, Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Prior, 
Lord Moleſworth, Mr, , Charles 
Townſhend, and many others of the 
firſt character for abilities, 
were all at different times members 
of the board in queſtion, 

Mr. Burke ridiculed the ſuppoſiy 
tion, that the 2300 volumes belong- 
ing to the Board of Trade afforded 
any evidence of its utility, He 
begged leave to decline peruſing 
them; but remarked, that they 
would ſerve as a monument, under 


7 


which both he and his clauſe might 


be buried, and they might form a 
funeral pile for them as large as one 


of the pyramids of Egypt. As 4 
| Board 


who 
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that which his clauſe was intended 


to aboliſh, becauſe he regarded it as 


uſeleſs, idle, and expenſive: but 
conſidered as an academy of Belles 


Lettres, into which it was now con- 


verted, be was willing ro bow his 


head in reverence to the great and 


ſhining talents of its ſeveral mem- 


bers. Every department- of litera- 


ture, the ſolid and the entertaining, 


the inſtructive and the amuſing, had 


1s ſeparate profeflor. The public 


exerciſes of the academy did it ho- 
rour, and rendered it an object of 
admiration and applauſe. To the 
protefiors themſelves he held all poſ- 
fble deference, and from that de- 
ference it was that he wiſhed to 
refcue them from thE ignominy of 
being degraded to a Board of Trade. 


As an academy of Belles Lettres, he 


fuld hold them hallowed; as a 


Foard of Trade, he wiſhed to abo- 


lim them. The members of that 
board were diftinguiſhed® for their 
hiſtorical labours, their metaphyſi- 
cal refearches, their epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence, their diſquiſit ons on 
criminal law, and their poetry: but 
they were not of the leaſt uſe to the 
commercial world. One gentleman 
who ſat at the board, and who had 
done fo for many years, amon 

other performances deſervedly x 
teemed, had written on the Origin 
of Evil. He could not ſay that it 
was the board atwhich he fat, which 
had ſugge ſied the title of his book; 
but he might venture to obſerve, that 


the honourable gentleman's long ex- 


tence. might have led him to 
w, that the Board of Trade was 
one great political evil, as it was at- 
tended. with conſiderable expence, 


and was continued to increaſe: the 


undue and unconſtitutional influence 
ot the crown in that houſe, which 


i 
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Board of Trade, he ſaid, he deteſted 


other character, that of ſpeak; 


and order of proceeding did not pr 


was one af the greateſi political evils, . 


— indeed the aggregate of they 
all. b a 

In the courſe of this debate, . 
Fox catled upon the ſpeaker, 95 
Fletcher Norton, to give his « 
nion on the competency of g 
houſe to mquire into and Control 
civil liſt expenditure : upon wid 
the ſpeaker roſe, and obſerved, the 
ever ſince he had the honyur of pre 
ſiding in that houſe,” he had avoided 
as much as poſſible giving any q 
nion reſpecting matters which um 
before it. His duty and inclinaün 
led him to adopt that mode of e 
duct. His duty, leſt from the 
ſpectable and honourable flation be 
filled, his mixing in debate, wihoy 
arrogating any thing to himlelf 
might be ſuppoſed to ereate an in 
proper influence in ſome of hi 
hearers; and his inclination fort 
him, becauſe: he knew, from expe 
rience, that whatever he might ſop- 
port as an individual member, mig 
be apt to bias his judgment in by 
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when he came to preſide in the 
houſe. It was true, that the mode 


clude him from ſpeaking in a com. 
mittee ; the houſe was now in one; 
and conſequently, within the mol 
rigid rules of order, he was as much 
at liberty to deliver his ſentiment 
as any other member: and he 20 
knowledged, that he had more tha 
once, ſoon after he was called 
his preſent ſtation, exereiſed th 
right. But from whatever cauſe 
proceeded, he always found, © 
ſuch occaſions, that his conduct mi 
apt to be miſinterpreted 5 and iu 


whatever he offered, as arifing fit . liſt 
his own feelings and judgment, WW - 
deemed rather taking a ſtep out d 4 * 
the proper duties of his office; which hay 
were ſaid to be, a ſtrict obſerva . 2 


of whatever might tend to ary 


the houſe the moſt ſtrict 1mpar- 
ty and indifterence. However, 
e had been publickly called up- 
he ſhould now freely declare 
ſentiments concerning the bill 
ch was then under diſcuſſion. 

he honourable - gentleman, | he 
red, who had brought the bill 
\ the houſe, deſerved well of his 
ntry. He had ſent him the bill, 
order to know whether he ap- 


ved or diſapproved of it. He 


nowledged, that he was preju- 
d in its favour by the very able 
| eloquent ſpeech that the author 
it made on his motion for leave; 
of the moſt inſtructive and en- 
taining he had ever heard in that 
e. or out of it; indeed ſo much 
chat however highly he had be- 
e eſtimated that gentleman's par- 
nentury talents, it ſerved to con- 
bim in the opinion he had long 
enained of his unrivalled abili- 
Bot notwithitanding every 
vious prejudice created in his 
nd, he confeſſed, that when he 
ie to examine the bill, the two 
neiples which appeared in it did 
ſtrike him with equal weight. He 
ld eaſily ſee the right of parlia- 
ent in general, upon extraordi- 
y occalions, to control the whole 
the civil liſt expenditure ; but 
n he thought the neceſſity ſhould 
neun, and that without this any 
ury or control would be prema- 
je, Nothing of the kind, or at 
nothing poſitive or diſtinct, had 
en pclated gut: and this ſuggeſt- 
to him the diſtinction which he 
home time ſince formed, that is, 
illinction between that part of the 
' liſt which was appropriated, to 
ſpecial purpoſes of government, 
«that other part which was ap- 
wpriated to the expences or main- 
auce of the,king's houſhold, The 
mer he thought directly and im- 
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mediately within the control of par- 
hament; and, indeed, that 1t ne- 
eeſſarily was ſo, from the nature of 
a public truſt, The latter he thought 
ſtood upon a- very different ground, 
and bore as near a relation as poſſi- 
ble in its nature to private property. 
There were inſtances in which it 
might become very proper for par- 
lament to interfere, reſpecting even 
this part of the revenue of the civil 
liſt: but though parliament had a 
right to intertere even in the regu- 
lation of the expences of the king's 
houſhold, yet fo far from wantonly 
interfering, there 'ſhould be good 
ground even for controlling the ex- 
penditure of that part of the revenue 
1 to publie uſes, ſuch as 
the ſalaries of the judges and am- 
baſſadors, and other ſimilar appoĩut- 
ments. To apply theſe general 
premiſes to che bil then before the 
houſe, he ſaid, he had no doubt in 
his own mind, that the control 
which went to regulate that part of 
the expenditure not appropriated to 
the king's domeſtic expences, was 
not only right in principle, but wiſe, 
neceflary, and expedient at the pre- 
ſent criſis, from the general ſtate of 
this country, borne down as it was 
with enormous burthens, and in- 
creaſing taxes. But while he ſaid 
this, he deemed it his duty openly 
to declare, that he diſapproved of 
that part of the bill which propoſed” 
the abolition of the ſeveral royal do- 
meſtic eſtabliſhments : and as he 
had been thus explicit, he thought 
it proper that he ſhould aflign the 
reaſons for this opinion. 
On his majeity's acceſſion, a groſs 
ſum of 800,00-1. was accepted of, 
in lieu of the ſeveral exiſting duties 
appropriated for the ſupport of the 
civil liſt. But at the end of eight 
years the miniſtry came to parlia · 
ment for a ſum of money to pay off 
an 
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an arrear incurred, which was ſup» 
poſed nearly to amount to what the 
crowa had relinquiſhed, by the ac- 


ceptance of this groſs ſum, In eight 


s after, ſince he had the honour 
ro prefide in that houſe, the miniſtry 


came again on a ſimilar errand, with 


a farther requeſt of an annual addi- 
tion, to the groſs ſum of 100, oool. 
With this requiſition the houſe had 
complied, 


augmentation, he would not under- 


take to ſpeak from his own know- 


ledge : but he had every reaſon to 
believe, from every thing that he 
had heard within the houſe, or 
could learn out of it, that 800,000l. 
2 year was fully equal to the main- 

ing the dignity of the crown, 
with the greateſt luſtre, But the 
majority of that houſe thought 
qtherwiſe, and perhaps very proper- 
ly, and had granted the additional 
100, cocl. Such being the fact, 
ſuch being the claims of the crown 
at the time, and ſuch the acquieſ- 
cence of the houſe, he confeſſed, 
that he was totally at a loſs to know 
upon what grounds the houſe could 
proceed to reſume, not only the ad- 
ditional increaſe, but a confiderable 
part, if he underſtood rightly, of 
the original groſs ſum granted at his 
majeſty's acceſſion. When the ap- 
plication for the avgmentation was 
made, in 1777, it was then, in his 
judgment, the time to have made a 
Hand: it was now too late, at leaſt 
fo far as the preſent bill went to a 
reduction of the royal expenditure; 
becauſe the arguments, and of courſe 
the concluſive ſenſe of the houſe, 
all turned upon the fingle circum- 
ſtance, that the grant upon his maje- 
y's acceſſion was totally inadequate 
to the increaſing neceſſary expences 
of the royal houſehold ; his majeſty 
having a numerous family in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate of increaſe ; and the 


t the propriety of this 


expence of living being zupns 
by the advance in price of the; 
ceſſaries and conveniences of 
What weight there nſight be int. 
arguments, he would not unde 
to determine; but till the 66 
arguments, upon which the hw 
then proceeded to vote an add 
to the civil liſt revenue, were & 
proved, or youu up, he muſt « 
tinue to think, that the houſe 
not juſtly lay any elaim to conk 
ey, if they proceeded to reſume! 
grant they had made, ſo far y 
expenditure of it applied to 
king's houſehold expences, ( 
N though he was ready 
upport that part of the bono 
gentleman's bill, which propoſe 
regulate that expendiygre of the 
vil liſt which was appropri 
public uſes, he could not think 
proper to interfere in the un 
ment or control of the king's hoy 
hold, or domeſtic expences, | 
did not, however, mean 
thing he had advanced, to ſpeak 
the — as incompetent 
regulations of this kind. Pu 
ment had an inherent right wc 
in it of controling and regulzt 
every branch of the public ere 
diture, the civil lift as well ast 21 
reſt; but then as the civil lf 
venue, that part of it which 
appropriated to his majeſty's « 
expences, was a poſitive, legal, a 
ed right, the neceſſity for retrend 
ment ought to be fully, clearly, 
ſatisfactorily ſhewn, before pu 
ment ſhovld interfere, But wit 
that neceffiry was clearly made 
it was not only the right, but. 
duty of parliament to Interpoſe, u 
no leſs the duty and intereſt of i 
crown to acquieſce, 
No man, he preſymed, wi] 
pared to contend, that the gor 1 
ment of this country, in 1 
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texture, was not a limit- was undoubtedly the inherent privi- 
hat it had been ſo at all lege of the people of Rug to 


es aud 
one: t 


not a ſingle doubt, petition either houſe of parliament, 
4 2 — 9 might or any branch of the legiſlature. 
been violated, or departed The preſent petitions upon the ta- 
ome occaſions, and in ble, were the petitions of a moft 
, upon f. Ha 
icular reigns, It had perfect reſpectable body of people of the 
zom for its baſis, which was free electors of this kingdom: and 
ject to no other reſtraint, but ſo far as they were confined to the 
it was impoſed by law, Every real objects of redreſs, not only de- 
iz which contributed to make ferved redreſs, but every polfible at- 
> happy, as individuals or citi- tention and reſpect, in the mode 
n reſpecting both their perſonal of adminiſtering it. He at the fame 
| political capacity, was derived time declared, that he diſapproved 
n and was maintained by the of the committees and aſſociations. 
. It was clearly a government If they were not illegal, they were, 
compat, in which every right in his opinion, extremely improper, 
privilege held or enjoyed, was and might terminate in conſequences 
lied and conditional. Such which every good man, upon cook 
the title to the crown, and the reflexion, would wiſh to avoid, 
yment of it: ſuch too was the They had beſides this evil — 
ht of every ſubject. Every man · that they took off from the wei 
the commonwealth was bound by of the petitions in that houſe; be- 
laws, accountable to them, and 'cauſe they pointed to other meaſures 
trollable in ſome ſhape orlother. of redreſs, while they were ſeeking 
b was the tenure by which the it at the hands of theirrepreſentatives 
ereign held his crown, and ſuch aſſembled in. parliament ; thereby 
che political and perſonal con- holding out motives of compullion, 
Jon ** one of his ſubjects. and rendering that an act of neceſ - 
ith reſpect to that clauſe of fity, which aught to be the effect 
bill before the houſe, which of confideration and conviction. But 
under immediate conſideration, as to the petitions, they not only 
a3 not liable to any juſt objec - contained matter worthy of parlia- 
1, The board of trade was a.de- mentary conſideration, bur the per · 
ment of ſtate, not of the hauſe- ſons from whom they came were 
it was become not only uſe- deſerving of every reſpect that it 
in its functions, but miſchievous was poſſible for that houſe to ſhew 
ts effects; it anſwered no pur- to fo numerous and reſpectable a 
e whatſoever, but to bring ſeven part of their conſtituents, He, 
ght penſioned members to vote therefore, lamented, that the peti - 
erery queſtion that came before tions ſhould hitherto have been ſa 
lament, He was therefore clear- much neglected. They ought not 
conſcientiouſly, and firmly of to have been permitted to lie ſo long 
mon, that the board of trade upon the table without notice, Cer= 
bt to be aboliſhed, tain days, in each week, ought to 
be ſpeaker afterwards proceed- have been allotted for taking them 
to make ſome obſervations on into conſideration, The ſeſſion was 
petitions that had been preſent - already far advanced, and he never 
0 the houſe, He ſaid, that it knew delay to be productive of any 
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good conſequence, when the prin- 
ciple to be ſupporied was previouſly 
decided upon. The houſe ſhould, 
therefore, now proceed to conſider 
the petiions with' all- imaginable 
diſpatch, and alacrity, and avoid 
every thing which might give rea- 
ſon to doubt the ſincerity of their 
intentions to redreſs the grievances 
of the people. | :4 

One great object recommended in 
the pezitions was public œcοαEõMmy, 
a thing at all times defireable, but 
at preſent, from a. variety of cir- 


cumſtances, become abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the preſervation of the 
ſtate, Another object of the peti- 
tions was, the reduction of the in- 
fluence of the crown,. The neceſſi- 
ty of this, to the welfare of the com- 
munity, was ſufficiently apparent. 
It. was impoſſible for any man, who 
had been ſo many years preſent in 
that houſe as he had been, not to 
perceive both the actual exiſtence 
of the influence of the crown, and 
its manifeſt increaſe. - It was conſe- 
quently the duty of every indepen- 
ent member of that houſe, to do 
all in his power to reduce that in- 
fluence, and to adopt and ſupport. 
ſuch meaſures as were beſt calculated 
to prevent its future increaſe, and 
the evils which reſulted from it. 
Before he concluded, the ſpeaker 
took notice, that no friendſhip bad 
ſubſiſted between him and the mi- 
niſter, ſince the time that he had 
made ſuch an addreſs to his majeſty 
as he conceived became his ſtation, 


on preſenting the bill for an aug- 


mentation of the civil liſt, Some 
rſonal altercation then took place 


tween Lord North and the ſpeak-. 


er: and the latter threw out ſeveral 
hints of his having been ill-treated 
by government. He particularly 
ſtated, that when he accepted the 
poſt of ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


1 


-mons, it was on,expteſ wig go i 
that he ſhouid not be obligqy Ir. B 
out of the line of vis profeiticn ie p. 
ſhould be permitted' to qi | th, 
ſpeaker's chair,” and be proc» 
in Weſtminſter-hall, heben 
Proper vacancy ſhould: offer 
this agreement had not been full 
by adminiſtration;” It wis ws 
by the miniſter, that whitever 
ment of this kind had been n barge 
was previous to his coming ino Prat 
er; and he did not conceive Und the 1 
bound by the promiſes of hg ton, 
ceflors. © Several other gelt Sau 
ſpoke in this debate: and, v Roy: 
the diviſion took place, the mix relat 
reccived a mortification to bd Con, 
had not been accuſtomed, th male 
finding himſelf in the minor, Exp! 
numbers for aboliſhing the bon 
trade being 207 to 199 againityy A C 
On the 15th of the month, 85 
houſe having reſolved itſelf | * le 
committee of ways and means, Udou 
North propoſed ſundry ne wlll” -* 
for the payment of the inter that 
the new loan of twelve mi b. 
Theſe were: an additional duy nf fi 
fix-pence per buſhel on malt; ' N 
additional duty of one penny 
quart, or 41. per ton, on Polit -' © 
wines, and $1. on French te 
an additional ſhilling per gall peral 
rum.and brandy ; one penny * A 
gallon on low wines, | and d ae 
nce on Britiſh ſpirits ; u 0 
— theſe — 11 14 ay - 
duty of five per cent: ten- du b; 
per buſhel additional tax on © +4 
tea-licences of five ſhillings each 3 
be taken out every year by all} 9 A 
ſons retailing tea; an adde "bp 
Nlamp-duty of 6d. on all the i” * 
tiſements in news- papers; 2 4 « 
duty of 2s, Gd. on all recen n ma 
legacies under 20l. of 55. id = 
legacies of gol. or more than 4 Ard. 


and of 208. for all legacies a 


- to 100 pounds or upwards. 


Ir. By N. laid, Jus 
C — ought to be complied 
ich, betore more new taxes were 
ned; and Lord George Gordon 
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concurred in this ſentiment. But 


that the petitions of little other oppolition was. made, 


and theſe taxes were at length agreed 
to by the houſe, 2 * 


—_ 11 1 


— 122 


{ Bite again? Lord North, by 
Ap Borough of Milbourn Port. The'Minifter is acquitted ty 


practices in the 


O87 R*P." VE. © 


Mr. Temple Li'trell, of corrupt 


the Houſe. A Duel fought bet u era the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Vullar- 


Charge having been exhibit - 
cd azainſt Lord North, by 
r. Temple Luttrell, member for 
ſübourn Port, the houſe entered 
Ito an examination of the grounds 
that accuſation on the 16th of 
larch. The charge was, that cor- 
pt practices had been committed 
the borough of Milbourn Port by 
d North, firit lord of the trea- 
ry, or by the agents acting in his 
me, tendingto influence the enſuing 
neral election. Several witnefles 
ere examined at the bir of the 
uſe in ſupport of this charge. It 
>eared from the evidence, that 
ere had been ſome corrupt” prac- 
es relative to the ſale of that bo- 
uph ; that a gentleman, who was 
int to Lord North, who had been 
ploxed in raifing recruits for one 
his ſons, and who was in ſome 
gree of intimacy with his lord- 
pe bad been active in a negocia- 
dn of this kind ; that this gentle · 
an made uſe of his lord{hip's name 
the negociation. and had de- 
wed, that his lordſhip was deter- 


1 


ton, in conſequence of Expreſſions thrown'out in a Parliamentary Debate. 
Sundry Clauſes in Hr. Burke's B ill,” for aboliſhing certain Offices in the 
Royal Houſehold, rejected. Debate occafioned by a Motion of the Minifler 
relative to the Eaft India Company. Lord North's Bill, for appointing 
Commiſſioners of the public Acconnts, read the firſt Time. Obſervations 
made in the Houſe of Commons, relative to Members engaging tn Daeli for 

Expreſſions uſed in Parliamentary Debate. | Ne! 


mined to oppoſe Mr. Luttrell at the 
next general election, let him gu 
wherever he would. It alſo ap- 
peared, that other perſons had made 
uſe of the miniſter's name in this 
negociation ; and a written memo- 
rundum was produced, druwn up at 
the time when the affair was in agi- 
ration, in which it was ſtated, as 2 
part of the agreement, thut the gen- 
tleman choſen for that boroughr 
(ſhould be one whom Lord North 
ſhould approve. Some queſtiors 
that were put to one of the witneſſes, 
he was excuſed from anſwering, bes 
cauſe he had been employed iu the 
buſineſs as an attorney, and his 
anſwers might teud to criminate 
himſelf : and other parts of the/evi- 
dence offered by Mr. Luttrell were 
not admitted. Upon the whole; 
the houſe were of opinion, that the 
charge was not bruught home to 
Lord North, aud therefore voted, 
that it was ill-founded and injuri- 
ous. 

On the 2oth, Mr Fullarton made 
a complaint in the houſe of com- 
mons 
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mons of the contemptuous language, 
and — that bad — 
ly been thrown out againſt him in 
the houſe of peers by the Earl of 
Shelburne. Several gentlemen vin- 
dicated the conduct of that noble- 
man; but Mr, Fullarton expreſſed 
his indignation ſo ſtrongly, and 
ſpoke of the noble lord in ſuch 
terms, that he was at length called 
to order. The houſe afterwards 


went into a committee on Mr. 


Burke's bill, and proceeded to the 
clauſes for aboliſhing thirteen offices 
in the ,preſent eſtabliſhment of. his 
mazjeſty's houſehold, and for ſupply- 
ing them, by furniſhing the royal 
table, and apartments, by contract. 
Many objections having been ſtarted 
to the project of ſerving the houſe- 
hold by contract, Mr. Burke agreed 
to ſtrike out that clauſe : but, after 
ſome debate, all the clauſes were 
rejected. In the courſe of the de- 
bate, Mr. Burke obſerved, that 
though- the expence of the king's 
houſehold was ſo great to the nation, 
ſuch was the ſyſlem of economy in- 
troduced into his majeſty's kitchen, 
that not even a rat could cheat the 
cooks or ſcullions of a ſcrap: of 
cheeſe, In his plan of reform, he 
ſaid, he had not propoſed to make 
any diminution of the allowance for 
the privy purſe, for which a clear 
48,0001. per annum was allotted. 
Even that ſum alone was ſufficient 
to enable his -majefty to live with 
much greater ſplendor and dignity 
than he at preſent did. He men- 
tioned, in proof of this, the mode 
of living of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who poſſeſſed three * 
each of which was more ſplendidly 
furniſhed than any one of his ma- 
jeſty's houſes, though that noble- 
man's income was not more than 
48,0001, per annum. He reminded 
the committee of the magnificence 


and expence which had eg 
racteriʒed Nerchne 
which had rendered it the m6 
the curious in all countries, 
the French ambaſſador dom 
loweſt emiſſary of foreign on 
This was particularly 5 all 
the life-time of the late duel 
when there was much mofe m 
ficence and hoſpitality at Nor 
' berlandehouſe, than in apy @ 


coc 
dange 
had 
of the 
of his 
Simi! 
veyec 
com 

0 
« Th 
capit 


the king's palaces, Or in | of ( and 4 
together . 73 I paya 
The following day Mr. Ful publi 
ſent a letter to Lord Shelburne, merc 
ing what he had ſaid coticerning ſhould 
lordſhip in the houſe of comm 1784, 
and what he intended to have redem 
if he had not been called too obſer 


This letter amounting to achall 
a duel enſued between them, 
Hyde Park, early in the m 
of the 22d, in which the ear 
- ceived a dangerous wound, 
which was not productive of 
fatal effects. I hat part of the 


palt 


recety 
India 
charts 
thou 8 
houſe 
if pal; 


lic which favoured the oppoling lame: 
government, appeared to ben charte 
intereſted in this tranſaction, come 
were extremely anxious for his eofuin 
ſhip's recovery, The town4 altere 
of the city of London was appoit nally 
by a committee of common cou the da 
reſpectfully to inquire after his the 5t 
ſhip's ſafety, which, they ſaid, theref 
been „highly endangered, in years 
ſequence of his upright and ſpi the E; 
conduct in parliament.“ Sir vided 
Wray, and two other gentle pay th 
were likewiſe deputed, from was di 
committee of the inhabitants oli or 4 
Owuc 


minſter, to acquaint the earl 
«© the ſtrong ſenſe that they 
tained of - manly ſupport 
his lordſhip had conſtantly: and 
formly given to the cauſe of 
people, and particularly duris 
— ſeſſion of parltament ; 4 
the ſame time to expreſs the 


propol 
might 
a treat 
the di 
gene ra 
ed by 
tors, a1 
framed 
178 


which they had felt, at the 
* — valuable a life 
d' been expoſed, in conſequence 
cke faithful and ſpirited diſcharge 
bis duty as a peer of parliament,” 
-nilar compliments were alſo con- 
oved to this nobleman from other 
ommittees of aſſociation. 

On the 21ſt, Lord North moved, 
That notice be given, that the 
pital ſtock or debt of 4, 200, cool. 
nd all arrears of annuity, due and 


aublic to the united company of 
erchants trading to the Eaſt Indies, 
ould be paid on the cth of April, 
783, agreeably to the power of 
edemption in the act.“ His lordſhip 
bſerved, that he had for ſome time 
malt expected, that he ſhould have 
SY propoſals trom the Eaſt 
ndia company for a renewal of their 
harter; but as none had come, he 
hought it his duty to inform the 
ouſe, that in conformity to certain 
Upalations, in various acts of par- 
lament, the Eaſt India company's 
harter would have three years to 
ome of it, from the 25th of March 
pſuing ; but as the ſtyle had been 
ſtercd ſince the bargain was origi- 
ally made, the new ſtyle changed 
be day, and carried it forward to 
be 5th of April; from which day, 
berefore, the company bad three 
ears right to an excluſive trade to 
he Eaſt Indies, but no more, pro- 
ded the parliament gave notice to 
jay them off the 4,200,0001 which 
33 due to them from the public on 
Ir alter that day. His lordſhip 
ned, that he had ſeen certain 
propolitions, which he had thought 
light have been made the baſis of 
treaty for a new charter : but, on 
be directors referring them to a 
general court, they bad been reject- 
by the majority of the proprie- 
5, and other propoſitions had — 
amed, and ſent to him, which he 
1780, 
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ayable in reſpect thereof from the | 
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thought were by no means ſufficiently 
advantageous, nor ſuch as, in his 
opinion, the public ought to accede 
to. He ftated the right of the public 
either to the whole of the territonal 
acquiſitions and revenues ; or, if 
the company were allowed to hold 
the aw 97 trade longer, to a 
participation of the profits : and re- 
marked, that as the company had 
not offered him ſuch propoſitions, as 
appeared fit for him to treat upon, 
it was his duty to ſtate the matter to 
the houſe, and to make the motion 
that he now did. 

Mr. Fox oppoſed the motion, and 
enquired, whether the noble lord 
was not content with having loſt 
America: Or, whether he was de- 
rermined not to quit the ſituation in 
which he ſtood, till he had reduced 
the dominions of the crown to the 
confines of Great Britain. What 
good could the preſent motion be 
attended with ; or rather, what evil 
might it not produce ? The motion 
was a threat, and the idleſt of all 
poſſible menaces,. becauſe it was 
made at a time, when the miniſter 
knew in his own mind, that he 
neither intended, nor was capable 
of carrying it into execution. Why 
then throw it our, unleſs the noble 
lord wiſhed to ruin the company's 
poſſeſſions in India, and to deprive 
this country of the ample revenue 
that ſhe received through the com- 
merce and trade of that company ? 

Lord North replied, that his 
motion was not intended as a me- 
nace : his defign only was to put in 
a claim, on behalf of the public, 
to the reverfion of a right which 
undoubtedly belonged to them, at 
that moment when it was eſpecially 
proper that it ſhould be formally 
made. It ſhould be confidered, that 
if the notice was not now given, 


the company would unavoidably 
hold +a their poſſeſſion, that which 
L ovght 


100 


ought in three years to revert to the 


2 longer than they ought to 


old it, and longer than it was in- 
tended they ſhould hold it, unleſs 
their charter were renewed, If the 
preſent company ſhould break vp, 
and divide their ſtock, it muſt not 
be ſuppoſed that the public would, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, loſe the 
revenues arifing from their territo- 
rial acquiſitions in India : for he 
truſted, that there were means of 
"ſecuring them. He did not wiſh to 
break with the preſent company; 
he did not defire to drive them to 
the neceſſity of a diffolution ; but 
the company ought not to imagine 
that the public lay at their mercy, 
The public had a right to expect 
great reſources from the company, 
and from the territorial acquiſitions 
in India. He admitted, that the 
company, as it was now eſtabliſhed, 
was the beſt medium of bringing 
home the revenues from India: but 
if the company were ſo unreaſon- 
able, and ſo inconſiderate, as not 
to come to a fair bargain with the 

ublic, a new company might be 
tormed, and ſuch plans adopted, as 
might remedy the evil threatened to 
the revenue. 

Mr. Burke declared, that he exe- 
crated the narrow idea of bargain- 
ing with the Eaſt India company, 
as if we were treating with an ene- 
my, and on the ſuppoſition, that 
exery thing we did not get by the 
bargain was ſo much loſs to us. 
He reprobated the intention of giv- 
ing notice to the company, as pro- 

oled in the motion, as one of the 
moſt wicked, abandoned, profligate, 
and mad ſchemes, that ever was 
formed. Ke nidiculed, as abſurd in 
the very higheſt degree, the ſpecu- 
lation of a new company, aſſerting, 
that, like a new Miſſiſippi ſcheme, 
it was only fit for ſuch a bubble 
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Whereas the act paſſed in there 


projector as Mr. Law, He contend, 


ed, that parliament were not of 
pared to come to a decifion * ral 
point of ſo much importagee, u pe 
that of giving the Eaff Ind. com. 155 
pany notice, that they would þ " 
paid off the 4,206,0001, Befor anc 
the houſe attempred that raſh fey, A 
before the noble lord hazarded hy 2 
ſpeculation of a new company, th by 
ſtate of the company?saccounts a — 
to be laid before them, the ſtate = 
their acquiſitions in India, the flates 3 
their revenues, and every other . oa 
per and document that could = 
the houſe to form an opinion, ul 1 
judge for themſelves. It was the * 

rapacity of the miniſter to gain 
reat revenue from America, thy on 
ad loſt us the thirteen cala br. 
This ought to be a warning to par oy 
lament, and ſhould deter them 0 
raſh and hazardous experiments if ar" 

a fimilar nature. Several other ge 1 
tlemen ſpoke in this debate: but th hy 
miniſter's motion was atlengihagedl 5 
to by the houſe. ' , ly me 
The fame day Lord North's bil ain 
for appointing commiſſioners of fh . 
public accounts was read the fil from 
time. On this occaſion, Colonel hani under 
again complained of the unhand erery 
ſome manner in which the bufinel once 
had been wreſted out of his hu micht 
by the miniſter ; and produced chem 
act which had been paſſed in tl Lo 
ſecond year of the reign of Kit prepat 
William and Queen Mary, wh the bil 
was exactly the fame in title de pr 
that now preſented by his lord da 
But there was a very material oe bi; 
eſſential difference between i bens . 
bills, The bill now brought iv Ml itern 
the miniſter went only to th parlian 
points; the mode of accounting cc... c. 
the defects in that mode, and tl nourab 
report of the balances in the han parlan 
of certain officers in high On with a 
Qntrol 
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nam and Mary, went - 
ew the whole of the — ot. 
penditure, to the treaſury, admiral- 
ty, navy, army, all the ſubordinate 
boards and public eſtablihments, 
and even to the ſacred expenditure 
of the whole of the civil lift, This 
a} had been almoſt literally copied 
another in the reth of Queen 
Anne. The bill, which he himfelf 
had intended to preſent to the houſe, 
would have been HO different 
from the ſhameful impoſture, the 
ſcandalous deceit, which _ en- 
deavoured to be put upon the peo- 
ple by the ſhadow now propoſed” by 
the miniſter, The preſent bill 
meant nothing, even of what it 
pretended to import, much leſs of 
any thing ſubſtantial, or which 
went to the root of the evil. It was 
a cheat, a ſcandalous chear, of the 
moſt groſs kind, and clumſy texture. 
It was only meant as a trick on the 
public, to divide, diſtract, and ſow 
diviſions among thoſe, who virtual- 


ly meant the {ame thing, but Who, 


ating from what were called mo- 
derate principles, might be detached 
from the great body of the people, 
under a ale notion, that though 
erery thing could not be obtained at 
once, yet confiderable advances 
might be expected in the great 
ſcheme of political reformation. 

Lord North ſaid, he was not then 
prepared to enter into a debate on 
the bill, becauſe the preſent was not 
the proper ſtage, When it came to 
that, he ſhould ſupport it to the beſt 
of his abilities, and aſhgn ſuch rea- 
ſons as ſeemed ſufficient to him to 
determine his judgment. An act of 
parliament, paſſed upon a particular 
xccalion, had been read by an ho- 
tourable gentleman, to ſhew, that 
parliament thought they were veſted 
"th a power to inquire into, and to 
Kntrol the civil liſt expenditure, 


himſelf and Mr. Fullarton. 
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He believed no man would under- 
take to controvert the right, in eve- 
ry poffible caſe that could be put, 
or in every poſſible ſituation: but 
thoſe who argued for the applica- 
tion of the general principle in the 
reſent ſtate of public affairs, were 
3 to ptove, in his opinion, that 
it was now neceſſary to carry it into 
execution, Otherwiſe, their argu+ 
ments amounted only to this: that 
whatever 'parliament might do, at 
one time, they ought, becauſe they 
had a right, to do at another. 
The next day Sir James Lowther 


threw out ſome obſervations relative 


to the duel that had happened -be- 
tween the Earl of Shelburne and 
Mr. Fullarton. He ſaid, that if 
ſuch events were to take place; in 
conſequence of words ſpoken in par- 
hament, and the houſe did not in- 
terpoſe its authority, there would be 
an end of the freedom of parliamen- 
tary debate, If free debate were to 
be interpreted into perſonal attack, 
and queſtions of a public nature, 
which came before either : houſe, 
were to be decided by the ſword, 
parliament would reſemble a Poliſh 
diet, aml the members would do 
better to give up all ideas of parlia- 
mentary diſcuſhon, to abandon the. 
ſenate, and reſort at once to the 
field, where they might have re- 
courſe to arms, as the ſole arbiter of 
political differences of opinion. 

Mr. Adam, between whom and 
Mr. Fox a duel had taken place on 
a fimilar occaſion, roſe to defend 
He 
ſaid, that when he gave a challenge 
to Mr. Fox, he had been influenced 
only by princip'es of , honour, and 
his own immediate feelings, and not 
by any view of recommending him- 
ſelf to adminiſtration ; and he was 
well convinced that this was the 
caſe of Mr, Fullarton, with whom 

L 2 ; he 
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he was thoroughly acquainted, hav- guage. His lordſhip had enter 
ing been bred up wich him, and — conſide ration of — 
whom he knew to be a man of ho- the army, which was a material 
nour. | of the public expence, and undouks, 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that the ve- edly a fit ſubje& of parl 
ry means and end of public debate diſcuſſion, In doing this, be hat 
were free diſcuſſion, and an open complained of one regiment bein 
unreſerved mode of agitating every put under the command of an ins 
ſubject to which the queſtion under proper perſon, No man could { 
debate had reference, Without that this was unparliamentary; i 
that free diſcuſſion, the queſtion ought not to have be:n'taken fu 
could not be properly agitated at offence at; nor ought men toghe 
all. He contended, that the words ſuch a looſe to their paſſions in cite 
ſpoken in the other houſe by the of this nature. The debate on thi 
ri of Shelburne, and which had ſulject ended without any parli. 
occaſioned a duel between that noble- mentary reſolution relative to it, 
man and Mr. Fullarton, were in the though this was ſtrongly recom 
ſtricteſt ſenſe parliamentary lan- mended by Sir James Lowther, 


Wenn LY OR * A ” 
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The Houſe of Commons reſolved into a Committee, in order t. take into Cu. 
fideration the Petitions of the People. A Motion of Mr. Dunning, thi 
the Influence of the Crown had increaſed, <vas i: creaſing, and ou j to K 
diminiſhed, after a long Debate, agreed to by a Majority of the Hot 
The Houſe alſo reſolve, in conſequence of another Motion of the ſame Gt 
tleman, that it was competent to that Houſe to inquire into, and to corel 
Abuſes in the Expenditure of the Civil Lift Revenue, whenever it ſkull 
ſeem expedient to the Wiſdom of that Ho fe ſo ti do. Another Refolutin 
agreed to, relative to the Duty of the Houſe to provide immediate Rec 
of the Abuſes complained of in the Petitions, Other Motions made by tit 
Dunning, and agreed to by the Houſe. 


N the 6th of April, the houſe mended to the care and attentiond 

O of commons retolved itſelf in- parliament : theſe were, a reduche 

to a committee, in order to take the of the dangerous, alarming, at 

petitions of the people into confider- increaſing influence of the cron 


ation; and on this occaſion a very and an ceconomical expenditure Wl 4. 
important debate took place con- the public money. Little had temat 
cerning the influence of the crown. been done in compliance with be nn. 
The titles of the petitions were pre- requiſitions of the people. G hands 


viouſly read, and they amounted ro gentleman had, indeed. introdu finils 
forty in number. The debate was a bill, concerning which, thou 
opened by Mr. Dunning, who ob- he had often reflected, he had x 
ſerved, that there were two great been able to determine, whether 
ebjefts which the petitions recom- preference ought to be given to! 
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jolgment with which it was framed, 
or to the elegance with which it 
had been eommunicated to parha- 
ment. The beſt teſtimony of its 
merit was beſtowed in the involun- 
ur burit of applauſe with which 
it was received, and which ſerved 
to ſhew, that there were moments, 
when, even in that houſe, men 
could not refiſt the force of convic- 
tion, Theſe moments, however, 
were generally of ſhort duration ; 
and men in the ſobriety of reflection 
cou!d frame expedients to evade the 
fyrce of the moſt folemn truths. 
This had been the caſe in the pre- 
ſent inſtance : for though the bill 
had been received at firſt with fo 
much good will and approbation, yet 
after a time, which had been ſpent 
in the exerciſe of invention, ſtrata- 
gems had been formed to elude the 
plan, and to defeat it. Another 
gentleman, with whom he lived in 
habits of particular friendſhip, had 
ven notice of a motion which he 
mended to make for a committee of 
accounts, to inquire into aud cheque 
the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. This was a plan which re- 
qured much attention, and which 
could not be put in practice without 
many materials. The miniſter only 
could furniſh thoſe materials, and 
he promiſed his aſſiſtance in the bu- 
hnels, But how did he afford that 
afiſtance ? Foreſeeing that many 
things extremely irkſome and un- 
pleatant to his lordſhip might come 
out, (ſhould ſuch a committee be in- 
fitued by a bill framed by the gen- 
tleman who originally propoſed it, 
he ſnatched the buſineſs out of his 
bands, by bringing in a bill with a 
lunar title, but not calculated or 
intended to promote the beneficial 
purpoſes which the gentleman who 
rt moved it had intended. Ano- 
ther member had moved for the pro- 
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duction of the penfion-liſt, But this 
had been with-held in a fingular 
manner, and under the moſt abſurd 
pretences ; and it was manifeſt from 
the concealment, that there was 
ſomething in that liſt which the mi- 
niſters dreaded to expoſe, 

As ſo little, therefore, had hi- 
therto been done towards complying 
with the petitions of the people, he 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary that 
parlament ſhould come to a clear 
and explicit-conclufion on the ſub- 
jet; and that in the preſent ſeſſion 
it ſhould be plainly demonſtrated to 
the people, that their petitions 
would either be granted, or rejected. 
He hoped, that he ſhould be able to 
effectuate this, and with this view 
he had framed ſuch propofitions, as 
would produce, either directly. or 
by clear implication, that informa- 
tion. The firſt object which he 
meant to ſubmit to the houſe, was a 
propoſition collected from the ſeve- 
ral petitions, which, if a to, 
would eſtabliſh the grounds of their 
prayer for redreſs. His ſecond pro- 
potition ſhould include the means of 
that redreſs, Should the houſe con- 
cur in his propoſitions, he meant to 
follow them up with real, ſubfan- 
tial, and practicable meaſures : but 
ſhould they diſſent from them, or 
endeavour to evade or procraſtinate, 
there would be at once an end of 
the petitions, and a full anſwer to 
the petitioners. 

His firſt motion was, that it ſhould 
be reſolved by that houſe, 4 That 
the influence of the crown had in- 
creaſed, vas increaling, and ought 
to be diminiſhed,” "Chis, he ſaid, 
he conlidered as an unqueſtionable 
fact, a: a fact of which no man in 
that houſe could enterrain a doubt. 
He did not mean by the influence 
of the crown, that influence which 
aroſe from its virtues, or the juſt 
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rights of its prerogative, but that 
which aroſe from corruption, and 
other undue practices. He * 
probably be called upon for proof of 
the increaſe of the influence of the 
crown, He had no witneſſes, be- 
cauſe where every man could be a 
witneſs, it was difficult to pitch upon 
any particular man, Every man 
that he met on the ſtreets would tell 
him, that the members of the houſe 
of commons knew better than any 
other men, that the influence of the 
crown was increaſed, and increaſing 
daily to a moſt ruinous length. Ma- 
ny men in that houſe could point to 
their next neighbour, and ſay that 
he was corrupted, and was actually 
to be paid in hard andſordid guineas, 
or perhaps in ſofter, but not leſs 
ſordid paper, for his conduct that 
day. Nothing but an influence of 
the moſt corrupt and alarming na- 
ture could ever induce gentlemen in 

that houſe to giye votes which they 

reprobated out of the houſe, He 
had himſelf been often preſent, when 

members of that houſe had con- 

demned, in the moſt viglent, indig- 
nant, and contumelious terms, the 
meaſures which they had ſupported 

in it. It was notorious, that many 
of that majority who had, for ſome 
years, ſupported all the meaſures 
of the miniſter in that houſe, were 
as loud in ridiculing and cenſuring 
his meaſures without doors, as any 
of the gentlemen in the oppoſition. 

This was a well-known fact: and if 
the taſk were not an invidious one, 
he could directly name at leaſt fifty 

members, who had done ſo in his 

preſence, The reaſon was maniteſt ; 

without doors they ſpoke their real 

ſentiments ; in that houſe they were 

bribed to vote againſt them, 

Befides the ordinary means of cor- 
ruption uſed in that houſe, he men- 


ſioned the partial diſtribution of mi- 
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litary promotions, lottery tickets 
and the ſubſeri tions to the loan, 
He alſo obſerved, that an i 


nary 
p dir 


army and navy, increaſed cuſtoms An 
and taxes, and conſequently an ex. ar 
tended collection, neceſſarily threy wr 
into the hands of the executive = 
wer a new and unuſual degree of 7 q 
influence. He found another great 4 ' 
ſource of influence in the patr A 
of the Eaſt-India Company. Di. 1 
rectors were made contractors, and he 5 
contractors directors, to - ſerve the 3 
purpoſes of the miniſter, In ſbon, \he 
the pernicious tendency of the in- nr 
fluence of the crown was every Ed. 
where manifeſt throughout the e had 
kingdom, nor could any thing be onvind 
more ridiculous than to doubt the rong 
reality of its exiſtence. 8 
Lord Nugent oppoſed the motion e had 
as involving in it an abſtract queſ. eaſur 
tion, and becauſe it Was not con- rom a 
nected with any one meaſure what, ultice, 
ever: it pointed to no remedy, nor n our 
was it apparently defigned to avert red, t 
any evil, As to the propoſition its ut of 
ſelf, he was convinced that it wa indfon 
not well founded. He had more Sir F. 
than once given it as his ſincere opi- tuation 
nion, that the influence of the xtreme 
crown -was not increaſed, neither n the p 
comparatively increaſed, nor im-  thoug 
properly increaſed, Thaugh he had ih it ſo 
long been a member of parliament, bat it w 
he could affirm, that he never recol- en, an 
lected a period in which influence urt reſp! 
was leſs felt, than fince the noble ions wh 
lord whe preſided in the treaſury it how 
came into his preſent ſituation, He of of 
ſaid, that the influence of the crown pon it, 
was always proud in moments of WA would: 
ſucceſs; and it was never ſo great as uin filer 
in the glorious reign of George II. be one 
and under the adminiſtration of that Wire ſtate 
great miniſter the Earl of Chatham, the f 
who never corrupted, But even ad: d, that 
mitting that the influence of the ie to th 
crown had increaſed for ſome yea's Need thi 
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the preſent a proper time 
Bani 1 Ou ht the — 
the crown to be eſſened, at a time 
ben America was loſt, he feared, 
"retrievably loſt ? If there were an 
embers of that houſe, who felt 


ad flaves of government, he hoped 
ey would atone for their faults by 
tnowledging that they had been 
ally, and promiſing amendment. 
or his own part, he bad ſupported 
ie miniſter becauſe he thought him 
o be in the right. He had ſup- 
orted him as warmly as his neareſt 
nend. He owned, however, that 
e had been in the wrong. He was 
onvinced, that we had been in the 
rong with reſpect to America, 
rents had altered his opinion, but 
e had ſupported the miniſter in his 
eꝛſures reſpecting the Colonies, 
rom a perſuaſion, that we had both 
uſtice, and a probability of ſucceſs, 
a our fide, He was now fo far al- 
red, that he wiſhed we could get 
ut of the American war by any 
andfome means, 
Sir Fletcher Norton ſaid, that his 
tuation in that houſe rendered it 
atremely irkſome to him to riſe up- 
the preſent occaſion ; as it might 
thought that his ſituation carried 
ich it ſome degree of influence, and 
hat it was his duty to keep the ſcale 
en, and not to take any decided 
art reſpecting the contrariety of opi- 
ons which prevailed in that houſe, 
ut however cautious he ought to 
of obtruding his own opinions 
pon it, there were caſes in which 
Fould be criminal in him to re- 
uin ſilent, The preſent he deemed 
d be one of them, and ſhould there- 
re ſtate his ſentiments to the houſe 
the ſubject before them. He 
d, that his particular thanks were 
eto the learned gentleman who 


ored the buſineſs, He had taken 


\emſelves to be the corrupt tools 


narchy limited by law. 
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it up in a very proper manner, and 
had ſtated 4 5 Fuſe what was 
their immediate duty on the occa- 
ſion. As to the propoſition, that 
the influence of the crown had in- 
creaſed, and was increaſing, it was 
a fact of which every man mult be 
convinced, who had been a witneſs 
to what every day paſſed within 
thoſe walls. The petitions on the 
table averred the fact: it was the 
duty of that houſe to ſay, whether 
it was or was not ſo. It was an al- 
legation which called for no proof : 
it did not, indeed, admit of any. It 
could only be known to the mem- 
bers of that houſe, as they were the 
only perſons competent to reſolve 
it : if proved by evidence, ſuch were 
the circumitances of the caſe, that 
they only could know whether it was 
true or falſe. They were bound as 
jurors, by the conviction ariſing in 
their own minds, and were obliged 
to determine accordingly. As to him- 
ſelf he meant to be explicit, and 
therefore declared in the moſt direct, 
expreſs, and unequivocal terms, that 
the influence of the crown had been 
increaling of late to a moſt alarming 
degree. It might, poſſibly, be very 
galling to the commuttee to hear this 
declaration from the ſpeaker of the 
houſe : but it was his duty to hold 
the ſcales even, and to take care, as 
far as it ſhould be in his power, that 
neither the prerogative of the crown, 
nor the liberties of the people, 
ſhould be violated, _ | 
No man had a higher veneration 
for monarchy than he had; he 
meant that ſpecies of it which was 
eſtabliſhed in this country, a mo- 
e did not 
intend to enter into an abſtract diſ- 
quiſition of the advantages ſuch a 
mode of civil government had over 
all others; but this he would ſay, that 
it was the form beſt ſuited to the ge- 
L 4 F 
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nius and diſpoſition of the people of 
this country, They had lived un- 
der it for many centuries, and what- 
ever changes had happened in the 
revolutions of time, and ſucceſſive 
ages, they had hitherto preſerved 
their liberties. Such a government 
required no aſſiſtance, but what it 
derived from the conſtitution and the 
laws. The powers veſted in the exe- 
cutive part of the government, and 
in his opinion wiſely placed there, 
were ample and ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of good government; and, 
without any farther aid, were much 
too ample tor the purpoſes of bad 
government: and be thought him- 
ielf bound as an honeſt man to ſay, 
that the influence of the crown had 
increaſed much beyond the ideas of 
a monarchy ſtrictly limited in its na- 
ture and extent. 
in one ſenſe, to behold thoſe peti- 
tions from the people, which were 
now upon the table ; becauſe he 
thought the houſe, conſcious of 
what ought to be done, ſhould have 
prevented the neceſſity, What the 
erer now demanded, ſhould 
ave originated within thoſe walls ; 
and what would now bear every ap- 
arance of force and compulſion, 
would then have been received with 
ratitude on one fide, and with cre- 
it to the other. I hey were then 
fitting as the repreſentatives of the 
people, and ſolely for their advan- 
tage and benefit, and in duty ſtood 
pledged to the people, who were 
their creators, for the faithful diſ- 
charge of their traſt, 

The Lord-adrocate of Scotland 
ſpoke with great reſpect of the autho- 
rity and character of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, but declared, that he totally 
differed from him on the preſent 

uettion. He denied, that any un- 
” influenee of the crown was ex- 
erciſed, or that there was any war- 
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He was ſorry, in. 


rantabie cauſe for the houſe to wy 
the propofition that had been dt 
fered to their confideration, 
remarked, that the conſtitution oe 
the crown the executive power g 
government, and that the executjy 

wer ever would have a degree 
influence; becauſe it was impoſi 
to imagine, that the ſpecies of ſu 
ordination, which the governed c 
feſſedly paid to the governing po 
er, could have exiſtence, withay 
admitting that a neceſſary weigh 
of influence belonged to the gy 
verning power. Jo attempt, them 
fore, to diminiſh the influence 
the crown, was nothing ſhort of u 
alteration of the conſtitution; 1 
meaſwe of too ſerious, too import 
ant, and too conſequential a n 
to be ſuddenly adopted, or at ay 
rate agreed to, without firſt ef 
bliſhing proof to conviction, thi 
the influence of the crown was þ 
great, and ſo much increaſed, s 
to become alarming and dangerow 
to the liberties of the people, Tit 
preſent motion was in itfelf an ab 
ſtra& propoſition, perſectiy mem 
cluſive, and altogether inconſequer 
tial. The houſe, therefore, woult 
at very imprudently, to uſe i 
harſher epithct, if they reſolrch 
without ſome proof of 1ts truth, and 
without ſome notice of what olle 
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motions it was intended to be , and 
lowed with, 4255 

Mr. Thomas Pitt replied, a = 
mentioned the circumſtance of the . din 
Miniſter being in poſſeffion of i Ag 
preſent office, as an indubitak - 6, 
proof of the enormous influence 5 no! 
the crown. He aſked, whetid * on, 
that noble lord had not loſt Ant * 
rica? Whether he had not {ja : 3 
millions of the public money, ® 3 
waited rivers of Britiſh blood, hs a 


that iniquitous conteſt ? And thou! 


the whole country execrated i 
America 


le wit 


-.1n war, the ſame miniſter, 
wh the colonies had been 
pt, fill held his place, To what 
1s this aſcribable ? Solely to the 
oreaſed influence of the crown. 
Tue whole buſineſs of the miniſ- 
r, for a ſeries of years, had been 
o make excuſes, and to deviſe ex- 
edicnts; to find ſupplies from year 
o year, without inventing any me- 
doc in finance, any ſcheme of ſup- 
ly comprehenſive or permanent, or 
dopting any meaſure for the bene- 
of the nation. The miniller had 
unk and degraded the honour of 
reat-Britain, and diſgraced the 
ime of Engliſhman. He had for- 
erly been proud of the name of 
Engliſhman ; for there was a time, 


hrough vanity, when this country 
us brought to the higheſt pitch of 
plory under a Whig miniſter, a re- 
I:tion of his, he meant the Earl of 
hatham, But it was now the re- 
erſe. Every thing we once valu- 
d had been loſt in the American 
ir, As to the Miniſter, his name 
as a ſubject of contempt and ridi- 
cule in every court of Europe. 
The preſent motion was highly ſea- 
ſonable and proper, becauſe the in- 
uence of the crown was ſo enor- 
mouſly increaſed, that the people 
of England at large at length faw 
it, and were alarmed. They had 
expreſſed their ſenſe of it in their 
petitions, and ſolicited that it might 
be diminiſhed. To comply with 
that requeſt was the duty of the 
houſe, and if ſomething effectual 
was not done upon the preſent oc- 


quences might be the reſult, 

Lord North warmly denied, that 
4merica had been loſt through him, 
or that he could juſtly be accuſed as 
the author of the public diſtreſs, 
tle wiſhed his conduct to be inveſ- 
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2nd he hoped he did not ſpeak it 


cion, the moſt dreadful conſe- 
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tigated; for he was ready to an- 
ſwer any charge that might be 
brought againſt it. With regard ta 
the American war, and the various 
meaſures purſued relative to it, 
they were not his meaſures as a 
Miniſter, they were all grounded 
on acts of the legitlature ; ſome of 
the bills had been propoſed by him, 
and ſome by others, to which he 
had given his conſent, in common 
with the majority of the repreſenta» 
tives of the -people. In propotng 
and aſſenting to thoſe bills, he 
acted as a member of parliament, 
and as ſuch only was reſponſible. 
In the courſe of his ſpeech the 
miniſter threw out ſome ſtrong ex- 
preſſions againſt the gentlemen in 
oppoſition, charging them with pur- 
ſuing meaſures which were calcu- 
lated to overturn the conſtitution. 
He was called to order, and a con- 
ſiderable degree of clamour took 
place in the houſe. After this had 
ſubſided, ſeveral other gentlemen, 
on both ſides, ſpoke in the debate. 
The Lord-advocate of Scotland 
moved, that the words, it is now 
neceflary to declare,” ſhould be add- 
ed to the motion, He did this 
under the idea, that it would be 
ſooner rejected in that form than 
as it was originally moved. But 
in this he was miſtaken ; no objec- 
tion was made to the amendment; 
and at twelve o'clock the committee 
divided. The numbers were, for 
Mr. Dunning's motion 233, againſt 
it 215; fo that the Miniſter was 
again left in a minority, 

Mr. Dunning then made a ſe- 
cond motion, which was, that it 
ſhould be reſolved, That it was 
competent to that houſe to examine 
into, and to corre& abules, in the 
expenditure of the civil liſt reve- 
nues, as well as in every other 
branch of the public revenue, when- 

ever 
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ever it ſhould ſeem expedient to the 
wiſdom of that houſe ſo to do,” It 
was oppoſed by Lord North, who 
expreſſed his wiſhes very ſtrongly, 
tbat the committee would not pro- 
ceed; but on this occaſion he did 
not meet with the uſual attention : 
the motion was agreed to by the 
houſe. | 

Mr. Thomas Pitt then made an- 
other motion, which was, That it 
was the duty of that houſe to pro- 
vide, as far as might be, an im- 
mediate and effectual redreſs of the 
abuſes complained of in the peti- 
tions preſented to the houſe, from 
the different counties, cities, and 
towns in this kingdom.” The Mi- 
niſter again implored the committee 
not to proceed ; but without effect ; 
the motion was agreed to, It was 
then moved by Mr. Fox, that the 
ſaid reſolutions ſhould be immedi- 
ately reported to the houſe ; which 
was oppoſed by Lord North as vio- 
lent, arbitrary, and unuſual, The 
motion was, however, agreed to by 
the houſe ; and Mr. Huſſey report- 
ed accordingly, that the committee 
had come to the ſaid reſolutions ſe- 
verally. It was then reſolved by 
the houſe, that the report ſhould 


he immediately received. The re- 


port was thereupon made by Mr. 
Huſſey, and read and agreed to b 
the houſe. Theſe decifions afford- 
ed no inconſiderable ground of tri- 
umph to the oppoſition ; and there 
were many who began to entertain 
hopes, that ſome important change 
of public men, and of public mea- 
ſures, might be effected. 

On the 10th of the ſame month, 
the houſe again reſolved itſelf into 
a committee, in order to take into 
farther conſideration the petition of 
the people: upon which Mr. Dun- 
ning roſe, and congratulated the 
nouſe upon the deciſions which they 
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had lately made, which were in 
portant and eſſential, and ſuch g 
could not fail to give great ſatisfy, 
tion to the people at large, Thok 
reſolutions would, however, an 
but little, unleſs the houſe 

ed effectually to remedy the yrig, 
ances complained of by the peo 
The alarming and increafing ine 
ence of the Crown being now a 
mitted by a ſolemn deciſion of thy 
houſe, it neceſſarily followed, thy 
it was incumbent on them to g 
from generals to particulars, and u 
come to ſuch reſolutions as wer 
moſt likely to cure that evil, The 
ſort of influence chiefly complaine 
of in the petitions, and which b 
much alarmed the people, was the 
corrupt pecuntary influence ſuppdſ 
ed to be —7 on the mem 
of that houſe ; and which ſuppoks 
tion alone could account for the 
miniſtry having been ſupported in 
ſuch pernicious meaſures, as it coul 
not be imagined would have me 
with that ſupport, had it not ber 
for the exertion of that corrupt its 
fluence, With a view, therefore, 
of extirpating that influence, he 
moved, that 1t ſhould be reſolved, 
„ that in order to ſecure the ind 
pendency of parliament, and to ob- 
viate all ſuſpicions of its purity, 
there ſhould be laid before that 
houſe, by the proper officer, eren 
ſeſſion, within ſeven days after the 
meeting of parliament, an account 
of all monies paid aut of the ci 
liſt, or any part of the public reve 
nue, to or for the uſe, or in nul 
for any member of parliamen, 
ſince the laſt receſs, by every per 
ſon who ſhould have paid the ſame. 
Some objections were ſtarted to ti 
motion by Lord North, Mr. Wed- 
derburn, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Adam 
and the Lord-Adyocate of — 
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1. but it was carried, without a 


* Dunning then moved, ** that 


-ſons holding the offices of 
rer of the chamber, the trea- 
- of the houſehold, the coffe- 
of the houſehold, the comp- 
der of the houſebold, the maſter 
te houſehold, the clerks of the 
1 cloth, and the deputies of 
n, ſhould be rendered incapable 
ſeat in that houſe.” This mo- 
was alſo oppoſed by Mr. Wed- 
urn and the Lord-Advocate of 


Scotland : but it was carried, upon 
a diviſion, by a majority of 215 to 
213. 

On the 13th, a bill brought in 
by Mr. Crew ** for preventing re- 
venue-officers from voting at elec- 
tions,” was read the ſecond time, It 
occaſioned a debate of ſome length : 
but was rejected by a majority of 
225 to 196, The following day, the 
houſe adjourned for ten days, on 
account of the indiſpoſition of the 


Speaker, 


CH AP. 


XVIII. 


ate in the Houſe of Peers on the Contractors Bill, The Bill is rejefled 
v that Houſe, Debate in the Houſe of Commons on a Motion made by Mr. 
Duming, that an Addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Majefly, requefling that 


evould not diſſolve the Parliament, nor prorogue the preſent Seſſion, until 


ger Meaſures ſhould have been taken by that Houſe to rem 


the Grie- 


auces complained of by the People. Debate in the Houſe of Peers on a 

lotion of the Duke of Richmond, for an Inquiry into the State of defence 

Plymouth, at the time when the Fleets of France and _ were on the 
he 


1. Several Clauſes in Mr. Burke's Bill rejected. 


Minifler's Bill 


jr a Commiſſion of Accounts paſſed into a Law. A Motion made by Ge- 
ral Conway, for leave to bring in a Bill for quieting the Troubles in the 

Fritiſh Colonics in America. The Motion rejected. Debate in the Houſe 
Peers on a Motion of the Earl of Shelburne, for addreſſing his Majeſty, 
at he coul cauſe to be laid before that Houſe ſundry State Papers, relative 
Tranſafions with the Neutral Powers, 


BILL for excluding con- 
\ tractors, under certain re- 
lions, from ſitting in the houſe 
ommons, had met with conſi- 
dle oppoſition, and was at 
th rejected, the preceding ſeſ- 
in that houſe : but in the pre- 
leſſon it paſſed in that houſe 
bout oppolition, and was tranſ- 
ted to the houſe of peers. There, 
erer, it met with a very diſſer- 
late, When a motion was made 
the Duke of Bolton, that the 


bill ſhould be committed, April 
Lord Stormont roſe to April 14. 
oppoſe the principle of the bill; 
and his lordſhip ſaid, that he had 

ever been accuſtomed to think, that 
imputations were not to be thrown 
upon bodies and deſcriptions of men 
without proof. The principle of 
the bill was erroneous, becauſe it 
went to disfranchife a body of men, 
and deprive them of the moſt va- 
luable object of ambition, that of 
repreſenting their fellow - citizens in 

I 


: of excluding eontractors from 
houſe of commons was abſurd, 
Loſe it was impracticable. If 
miniſter meant to corrupt, the 
hibition was eafily ſer aſide. 
ough a member of parliament 
old not contract in his own name, 
11d not he ſoon get a perſon to do 
for him; and when the tenders 
me to be examined, would it not 
|| be in the power of the miniſter, 
poling him to be corrupt, to ſe- 
t a favourite contractor. and af- 
wards manage matters in ſuch a 
aner, as to reimburſe the perſcn 
ho made the loweſt offer ? The 
was alſo improper in another 
„ becauſe it went to lay con- 
aas open, which would have a 
ndency to expoſe the ſervices tor 
hich they were intended to the 
emy. His lordſhip added, that 
e preſent times unfortunately ex- 
Ibired nothing but an innovating 
ſirit of alteration and ideal perfec- 
n, internal commotion, cauſcieſs 
contents, turbulence, and diſſen- 
0, The people were run mad 
out public virtue: this, there- 


as the particular duty of their 
rdſhips to intertere, and to check 
eencroachments of the people up- 
n the juſt, acknowledged, and 
dnſtitutional prerogatives of the 
own, 

The Duke of Grafton ſaid, that 
e truſted their lordſhips had too 
rong a ſenſe of what they owed 
d their own dignity, to conſent to 
one the engine of the miniſter 
n the preſent oecaſion, and to do 
at tr him there which in another 
Jace he had not dared to attempt 
mſe'f, The people of England 
ad petitioped the Houſe of Com- 
bus, they had complained of the 
creaſed influence of the Crown, 
d zecommended economy in the 
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the other houſe, 


re, was the moment in which it 


15 


expenditure of the publie money. 
The Houſe of Commons had vot- 
ed, that the influence of the Croun 
had increaſed, and that it ought to 
be diminiſhed. The Houſe of 
Commons had alfo voted, that ic 
was their duty to comply with 
the petitions of the people, and 
to provide an immediate and et- 
fectual redreſs. This bill was in 


pertect conformity to theſe votes, 


and to the petitions of the people, 
and could neither with reaſon, nor 
with decency, be rejected by th:t 
houſe. His grace alſo made ſome 
obſervations upon contractors, and 
upon the operations and effects of 
contracts on thoſe perſons who en- 
joyed them, and who had ſeats in 
Contractors, he 
ſaid, were put into poſſeſſion of 
enormous ſums belonging to the 
public, and the national purſe was 
emptied, in order to ſecure the 
dead votes of a few unprincipled, 
avaricious, and infatiable indivi- 
duals. 

The bill was alſo defended by the 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Shel- 
burne, and Lord Camden; and op- 
poſed by the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
Buthurſt, and the Earl of Mansfield. 
It was at laſt rejected by a majority 
of oi to41. A proteſt was entered 
ſigned by twenty-two peers; in 
which they declared, that ** no 
reaſons had been affigned for the 
rejection of the bill, but ſuch as ap- 
peared to them frivolous or danger- 
ous;“ and that as to the argument 
that © ir was neceſſary to abate 
the frenzy of virtue that began to 
ſhew 1[ſelf in the houſe of com- 
mons, „they looked upon * this 
new ſpecies of phrenzy to be rathec 
a character ſoundneſs than a 
ſympt»m of inſanity ;” and they 
declared, that * as they frequently 
came into contact with the other 

houſe, 
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houſe, they heartily wiſhed, that 
that diſtemper might become con- 
tagious. Four other peers pro- 
teſted ſeparately. The rejection of 
this bill by the houſe of peers, after 
it had paſſed the commons, was 
ſpoken of in very ſtrong terns, and 
with much indignation, by many 
perſons without doors. It was con- 
fidered as amounting to full evi- 
dence, that the upper houſe were 
reſolved not to comply with the 
county petitions : and it was alſo 
regarded as a proof, that it was the 
fixed determination of government 
not to make any material alteration in 
the preſent ſyſtem of adminiſtration. 

On the 24th of the month Mr. 
Dunning moved in the houſe of 


commons, that an humble ad- 


dreſs ſhould be preſented to his ma- 


_ zeſty, requeſting that he would not 
diffol 


ve the parliament, nor pro- 
rogue the preſent ſeſſion, until pro- 
r meaſures ſhould have been taken 

y that houſe to diminiſh the in- 
Auence of the crown, and to correct 


-the other evils complained of in the 


titions of the people.“ He ſaid, 
he was aware that it would be urged 
in objection to this motion, that it 
would detain gentlemen longer from 
their buſineſs, or their pleaſures, 
than was uſual. To this he ſhould 
anſwer, that he was not without 
buſineſs himſelf, and was as fond of 
amuſement, as a proper relief from 
the fatigues of that buſineſs, as any 
other gentleman ; but he conſidered 
the petitions of the people as an ob- 
je& of the firſt importance; and, 
therefore, in order to prepare, diſ- 
euſs, and determine upon ſuch mea- 
ſures, as that houſe ſhould think 
proper to adopt, in remedy of the 
grievances complained of by the 
people, he was ready and willing to 


ſacrifice his bufineſs, however pro- 
. fitable, his amuſemeuts, however 


pleaſureable. But before he on 
ficed either the one or the ae ur 1 
was deſirable for him to knoy at 
the facrifice would be of ſomex f tl 
and that what he gave up, wal ref 
atoned for by the eſſential jw hel 
rendered to his country. Wi re 
view he made his preſent max hat 
and it was not neceſſary to en o de 
much time in proving, that own deg1n 
men would not be kept any 0 ford 
derable time longer than uſu BE 
their purſuits, or from their ho zD(IT 
were his motion carried: be: 
could venture to aſſure them, i ff bi 
if the miniſters were fincen 0 
their declaration, that ſomh ed 
material ought to be done in M pt 
pliance with the petitions, the Mete 
that was neceſſary to be done mH 
take up but very little time u ess 
dition to the uſual period d fa 
ſeſſions. But he was ſenſible, , 
there was abundant reaſon to e 
the ſincerity of the miniſters ; Moe 
intentions — too apparent lſ'> hb 
the rejection of the contrafton n 
in the other houſe ; it appeard er ! 
be their determination, to dek Lor 
every meaſure that ſhould be p 5 1 


poſed, in compliance with the 
titions of the people ; and that, 
by any open, manly, or unit 
An bee by ſuch underk 
contrivances and evaſions as (bv 
occur, either in that houſe, 
the other. But whatever the 
ſigns of adminiſtration might bt 
was of importance that the pe 
ſhould not be deceived ; and! 
their repreſentatives ſhouldbeenal 
to acquaint them, as ſoon 2 
ſible, whether they had any pm 
bility of obtaining any effectull 
dreſs of the grievances of vil 
they complained, - * 
Mr. Thomas Pitt conjurt6t 
houſe, as they loved peace at h. 


as they withed for upanimity 5 
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ncord 
N in the motion. He repreſented, 


it the indignation and reſentment 
\f the people might burſt out with 
eſiſtible fury, and might over- 
helm the government, if they were 
"rced to imbibe the opinion, that 
hat had been done was meant only 
\ deceive them, and that from the 
deginning it was not intended to 
ſord them the leaſt ſerious redreſs. 
e proteſted, that he ſpoke the real 
ntim&nts of his ſoul, that he 
ad no object but the general quiet 
his country, and a wiſh to reſtore 
t to its former greatneſs. He de- 
lared, that nothing would have 
empted him to abandon his do- 
neſtic retirement, and to come to 
hat houſe debilitated as he was by 
Ilneſs, and ſcarcely able to ſupport 
he fatigues of parliamentary attend- 
ce, but an earneſt wiſh to contri - 
ute towards averting the diſmal 
roſpeRt before him; towards ſav- 
by his apparently devoted country 
rom the ruin that ſeemed to hang 
er its head. 

Lord Nugent oppoſed the mo- 
jon, becauſe to comply with it 
ould be aſſuming more than be- 
nged to one branch of the legiſla- 
re, It would be controlling the 
ng's prerogative, and deſiring him 
þ do that which would affect the 
her houſe of parliament, without 
non ing whether it would be agree- 
ble to them, Mr, Adam alſo op- 
ed the motion on fimilar grounds, 
id ſtated the dangers that might 
ile from too indiſcriminate a com- 
lance with the wiſhes of the people. 
he motion was likewiſe oppoſed by 
od George Germain, and the 
ard. adrocate of Scotland; and de- 
nded by Mr, Fox, Mr. Thomas 
onſtend, General Conway, and 
dlonel Barre, 
|ited, upon a diviſon, by a ma- 
ity of 254 to 203. | 
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among the people, to con- 


It was at length 


199 


The following day a debate took 
place in the houſe of , relative 
to the ſtate of Plymouth, and its 
vicinities, at the time the combined 
fleets of France and Spain appeared 
before it in the preceding year. The 
lords in oppoſition endeavoured to 
ſhew, that Plymouth was in a very 
neglected and defenceleſs ſtate when 


the combined fleets appeared before 


it, This was controverted by the 
lords in adminiſtration ; but the 


Duke of Richmond produced — 
particular account, written by 


David Lindſay, who had been ap- 


pointed to the command at Ply- 


mouth in April, 1779, in which 
that officer ſtated, that when he ar- 
rived at that fortreſs, he found it'moſt 
aſtoniſhingly defenceleſs, the lines mi- 
ſerable beyond deſcription, and the 
force not nearly equal to the duty; 
ſo that he was under the — 
of writing up word to adminiſtra- 
tion, that the place was not tenable 
againſt an attack. His grace, there- 
fore, moved, that the houſe ſhould, 
on the ad of May following, reſolve 
itſelf into a committee of the whole 
houſe, in order to inquire into the 
ſtate of defence of Plymouth, and 
the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall, at the time when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain appeared 
off that coaſt, But this motion was 
rejected, by a majority of 92 to 


I. 
: In the courſe of this debate, Lord 
Shelburne condemned the general 
government of the army, and the 
military arrangements, in very ſtro 
terms. He affirmed, that all re 
for merit was totally forgotten; that 
ſome of the beſt officers in the ſer- 
vice were either neglected or ill- 
treated; and that thoſe perſons who 
ſtood well with adminiſtration, no 
matter how little fitted by nature or 
habit to ſerve in the army, wete 
put 
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put over the heads of ſome of the 


ableſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed vete- 
Fans in the ſervice. Lord Pembroke 
declared, that a plan or ſyſtem of 
favouritiſm and oppreſſion prevailed 
in the army, which was inercaſed 
by the new device of giving tempo- 
rary rank; and that in the navy, 
y miniſterial intrigues, the nation 
had been deprived of ſome of the 
ableſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed com- 
manders. | 
On the 2$th, the houſe of com- 
mons again reſolved itſelf into a 
, committee on Mr, Burke's bill, and 
took into their conſideration the 
clauſe for aboliſhing the office of the 
great wardrobe, the office of the re- 
moving wardrobe, the office of maſ- 
. ter of the robes, the ofhce called 
the jewel-office, and all the places 
dependent upon them. After ſome 
Shots, the clauſe was rejected by 
a majority of 210 to 162. 
On the 1ſt of May the houſe 
went into a committee on Lord 
- North's bill for a commiſſion of ac- 
.counts, His lordſhip informed the 
houſe, that the only reaſon why he 
had propoſed, that the committion- 
ers ſhould not be members, really 
was, becauſe the common parlia- 
mentary buſineſs was now ſo great, 
debates ran ſo high, and the times 
were ſo contentious, that almoſt 
every gentleman had taken either 
the one fide or the other; and there- 
fore, if they were choſen commiſ- 
ſioners, their conduct in that ſitua- 
tion would be liable to very great 
miſconſtruction; and he did not be- 
lieve, that their being appointed 
commiſſioners would give the peo- 
ple ſo much ſatisfaction, as if gen- 
tlemen without doors, and of re- 
ſpectable characters, were named 
or the office. 
Mr. Dunning contended, that the 
miniſter's bill was fo far from com- 


parliament, to delegate on an) 
Fon thoſe rights which belonged 


i 


plying with the prayer of the c. 
tions, or anſwering the wiſs 
the people of England, that ir v 
directly counter to both. The 
ple moſt clearly, moſt intellighy 
and moſt unequivocally, called uy 
that houſe to correct the md 
abuſes in the expenditure of iq 
money, to reduce all exortiug 
emoluments, to reſcind and a 
all finecure places, and unmend 
penſions, and to appropriate i 
produce to the neceflities of & 
itate, The petitioners looked i 
the houſe, as poſſeſſing the ne 
to go to, and to exterminate, j 
root of the evil; as having opp 
tunity to trace it to the bottom, 

proper and neceſſary inveſtiga 
and power to eradicate it effec 
totally, and without danger of le 
ing the ſmalleſt veſtiges of its 
iſtence. But did the bill ſbex, 
any one ſenſe whatever, that 
houſe poſſeſſed the power whichi 
people of England ſuppoſed i 
poſleſs? Did it amount to a pra 
or any thing like a proof, that 
were willing, poſſetfing that pon 


v1ivile 
july b 
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em 


aſeribed to them, ſo to exercile! = 
as to anſwer the expectations of . 
people without doors? On tte ett o 
trary, the preſent bill was a e te 
and ſolemn renunciation of Wn | 
powers aſcribed to that houſe eg 
petitioners. It was a total bfg > 
tion of the rights of that bout 4a g 
far as they could be uſefully a * 


ciſed, in ſeriouſly affording that! 
lief and redreſs of grievances Wi 
the people required at their ha 
It was neither wiſe, warrants 
nor conſonant to the conſſituiia 
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the hovſe of commons. Not 


N 1 


the miniſter give the leaſt 
for hope, that he wiſhed to & 
gate the rights of the houſe of a 
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nens to ſuch hands as were Proper 
\ be entruſted with ſo extraordinary 
| delegations * 
= Fletcher Norton ſaid , that he 
»uld not help thinking it a very fin» 
lar mode of complying with the 
zihes of the people, the two great 
:ms0i which were, ceconomy in the 
wublic expenditure, and the dimi- 
ation of the influence of the 
wn, to frame a commiſhon, 
reating.new placemen, at the no- 
ination of the miniſter, to be paid 
age ſalaries, with a power to em- 
ploy as many ſecretaries, clerks, 
ad meſſengers, as they ſhould think 
roper. With regard to the right 
f. delegation, he was moſt fully 
onvinced, that no ſuch right exiſt» 
lin that houſe, They were the 
epreſentatives of the people, em- 
wowered to act for their conſtituents 
by themſelves, and in their own 
xrſons ſolely, Their powers and 
rivileges were perſonal, and could 
jaly be perſonally exerciſed, Their 
rſt power, and that which gave 
em all their weight and balance 
the conſtitution, was the power 
f the purſe, That power was two» 
ld ; it conſiſted of the exclufivg 
ght of voting the public money, 
nd their right of examination and 
ontrol of the public accounts, 
Lueſe two parts of their power were 
ſeparable ; it therefore behoved 
rery man, who wiſhed well to his 
ountry, and who deſired to pre- 
ne its conſtitution in its native 
Purity, to watch over both with 
qual jealouſy ; becauſe it the one 
ere parted with, no man could 
as the tranſition was extremely 
ay, that the other would not fol- 
likewiſe, though perhaps the 
at period of time might not be 
t hand, That houſe, therefore, 


jad no right of delegation in av 
1— they were the hold- 
1780. | 
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ers of the rights of the people, for 
whom they exerciſed them. The 
other houſe of parliament was dif- 

ferently conſtituted : repreſentin 
the ariſtocracy, they — 
themſelves, and conſequently could 
part with that power, which was 
their own, as they choſe, ſo long as 
their delegating of it did ot affect 
the commons of England. Hence 
their right of voting by proxy; but 
whoever heard of a member of that 
houſe voting by proxy ? The pre- 
ſear propoſition, therefore, of the 
noble lord, he was perſuaded was 
illegal; and, if complied with, 
would amount to a forfeiture of the 
compact between the repreſentatives 
and the repreſented ; inaſmuch as 
thoſe who adopted it would clearly 
betray their truſt, and forfeit the 
confidence of thoſe who entruſted 
them with the powers of the com- 
mons of England. He obſerved 
farther, that the houſe had a great 
deal to do in a very little time: the 
ſeſſion was drawing towards a period, 
and they had 1olemnly : pledged 
themſelves to redreſs the grievances 
complained of, and to comply with 
the petitions of the people of Eng- 
land. It was, therefore, high time 
to get rid of meaſures, which, like 
the preſent bill, were idle, nugato- 
ry, and frivolous, and to proceed 
effectually and truly to afford that 
relief which was required by their 

oonſtituents. a 
Ihe firſt commiſſioner nominated 
by tue miniſter was Sir Guy Carle- 
ton 3 and this nomination was treat» 
ed with great ridicule by the gentle- 
men in oppoſition. It was faid to 
be very proper to put a truncheon 
into the general's hand, but not 
quite ſo proper to degrade a veteran 
commander to an examiner of ac- 
counts : though it was remarked, 
that the turning a general into a 
M F clerk, 
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clerk, was very much. of a piece 
with the late appaintment of a clerk 
to the command of a regiment, 
Notwithſtanding theſe objections, 
the nomination was confirmed; other 
commithoners were alſo appointed, 
the bill paſſed the houſe, was tranſ- 
mitted; to the lords, and received 
the royal aſſent. 

On the 5th of May, a motion 
was made by General Conway, for 
leave to bring in A bill for quiet- 
mg the troubles now reigning in the 
Britiſh colonies in America, and for 
enabling his majeſty to appoint com- 
miſſioners, with full powers to treat, 
and conclude upon terms of conci- 
bation with the ſaid colonies.” He 
obſerved, that the general ſituation 
of the nation was the moſt dangerous 
it was ever in, fince the exiſtence 
of the Britiſh monarchy. Wewere, 
he ſaid, preſſed with debt, and ex- 
hauſted by taxes; our reſources, 
and almoſt our ſpirit, failing; with 
little but our pride and paſſions left 
to ſupport us; involved in a dan- 
gerous and unequal war with the 
united force of France and Spain, 
while a fatal rebellion was preying 
upon our vitals: ſuch was our ge- 
neral calamitous fituation. But 
'this was not all: we had not only 
many powertul enemies, but we had 
not one friend. It was not France and 
Spain alone; all Europe ſeemed 
armed, or arming againſt us. The 
great powers derided and defpiſed, 
and even the little ones pecked at 
and inſulted us. The Dantzickers, 


the towns of Lubeck and Hamburgh, 


even Holland, the laſt lingering 
friend, ſeemed to have bidden fare- 
well. We were like the ſtriken deer, 
driven out of the herd, and might 
foon not have a name, or a being, 
among the powers of Europe. Jo 
ſuch a pitch had our faults and our 
follies, our ignorance and our pre- 
ſumption brought us. 


- 


The avowed: principle of 8 
war, he obſerved, was the taxi 
of America; a ſyſtem fooliſhly, j 
thought, and fatally conceived, . 
qually impolitic and unjuſt, 
ſhould never forget, he ſaid, thy 
fatal night, when that houſe, in; 
thin committee, and in a dark uf 
evil hour, like a band of black an 
ſpirators, reſolved to rob three mil, 
lions of Britiſh ſubjects of their like 
ty and property: for it was thy 
that a reſolution was propoſed af 
formed to tax America, He wy 
one of the few who-oppoſed that p 
poſition; and warned his countys 
men, at that early period, of th 
many dangers that attended it, I 
now felt inexpreſſible ſatisfaction i 
that remembrance ; and ſhould ein 
it, with pride and conſolation, u l 


The General 5 
out the neceſſity of an immediate q 
conciliation with America, and fad 
the 1 of kis bill. He p 
poſe 


to hold out terms which M erma 
Americans at large, or any parti ace t 
lar province, might accept oe inf 
they would, and be immediately na pr 
his majeſty's peace. He meant hat m 
remove all their juſt complaints, ;; g 
to grant them all their juſt demande 
to make their own- petitions, in nereaſ 
neral, the ground of our eonceſu o be d 
to ſecure them all their rights, bo ce 
liberty and their property, red 
grudgingly, but fully and fer on, 
not flightly, nor precariouſly, M æreſt 
irrevocably; not dependent Manner 
the caprice of any miniiter, yn its f 
bound by the faith of the üg vored 
parliament, He declared himnovught | 
much againſt acknowledging tbe m it 


dependence of the Americans; yie1uent 
hoped, that from their diltrcqcared, 
they might be brought to accept ite 
reaſonable terms, without admittl refuſed 
their claim of independeney. ich a 


the General's bill being oppoſes! 
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» friends of adminiſtration, and 
ut faintly ſupported by the gentle- 
"en on the other fide, who thought 

jnadequate to the object, his mo- 
ion was rejected by a majority of 

23 tö 81. 

dome reſolutions relative to the 
\ merican war were alſo moved, on 

ſubſequent day, by Mr. Hartley; 
hut theſe were rejected, as was like- 
iſe a motion made by Governor 
wall, for leave to bring in a bill to 
mpower his majeſty to make peace, 
ruce, or convention with America, 

On the 18th of the ſame month, 
he houſe again reſolved itſelf into a 
ommittee on Mr. Burke's bill; when 
eclauſes for aboliſhing the offices 
pf maſter of the buck hounds, fox 
ounds, and harriers, of paymaſter 
pf the penſions, and ſeveral others, 
rere taken into conſideration : but 
hey were all rejected, and the bill 
as at length loſt, 

In the debate on one of the above 
lauſes of Mr. Burke's bill, Mr. Al- 
lerman Sawbridge obſerved, that, 
nce the vote of the 6th of April, 
he influence of the crown had been 
na progreſſive ſtate of increaſe. On 
hat memorable night, a majority of 
p33 gentlemen had voted, that 
* the influence of the crown had 
nereaſed, was increaſing, and ought 
o be diminiſhed,” Great numbers, 
o compoſed that majority, had 
proved the ſecond part of the propo- 
mon, in their own perſons, in the 
areſt and moſt unqueſtionable 
manner, They had felt its influence 
n its fulleſt extent, but they diſap- 
proved of the concluſion, that it 


tom it, that, in almoſt every ſub- 
*Juent vote they gave, they de- 
cared, that it ought not to be di- 
munſhed, and they very conſiſtently 
Rfuſed to diminiſh it; which was 
lach a phænomenon in politics as re» 


ught to be diminiſhed.” So far 
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uired ſome explanation. He be- 
lieved, however, that he could him - 
ſelf in ſome degree explain it. Some 
meaſures of a public nature had been 
propoſed, in the courſe of the week 
ſubſequent to the memorable deciſi 
on of the houſe ; whereupon a few 
country gentlemen, or county mem- 
bers, from what motives he could not 
pretend to determine, ſeemed, or 
affected to be ſtaggered. They di- 
vided from their Riends or abſented 
themſelves. But this was only the 
forerunner of the ſudden alteration 
which was about to take place. The 
— illneſs cauſed a receſs of a 
ew days, and what was before in 
embrio, grew in the interim into full 
maturity. The miniſter brought 
over perſons of a doubtful deſcrip» 
tion ſo ſucceſsfully, that, by the 
time the houſe met again, ſo many 
new converts were made, as to en- 
ſure the noble lord a decided majo- 
rity, The reſult was, that, in the 
2 of a few days, influence had 
uddenly increaſed, more than it 
had at any former period inthe courfe 
of as many months : and what the 
friends of their country had been 
toiling and labouring to effect, dur- 
ing the preceding part of the ſeſſion, 
was at once demoliſhed by the magic 
touch of the miniſter, with great 
eaſe to himſelf, and, as he preſum- 
ed, with infinite ſatisfaction to the 
perſons thus miraculouſly converted. 
The moment was critical ; the ac- 
curſed ſyſtem, which directed the 
affairs of this country to the very 
brink of ruin, was on the very point 
of diſſolution, when, by the art and 
management of the noble lord, it 
was eſtabliſhed upon a firmer and 


more permanent baſis than ever. 


Lord North 5 at firſt to 
be much hurt at this attack, but af- 
terwards endeavoured to turn the 


accuſation into ridicule ; 1 
M 2 Is, 
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Mr. George Reus remarked, tliat 
the charge wasgof too ſerious a na- 
ture to be trifled with, and ought to 
be anſwered in a very different man- 
ner. The charge imported, that 
the noble lord hid corrupted mem- 
bers in that houſe, in order to ob- 
tain a majority, for, the purpoſe of 
defeating the petitions of a great 
majority ot the conſtituent part of 
the electors of England, and a ſtill 
greater majority of the people at 
large. If the charge was not true, 
why did not the nobie lord infiſt on 
having the aiderman's words taken 
down? his was the regular and 
parliamentary mode of proceeding, 
and was much more proper than ill- 
timed ridicule, Mr. Rous ſaid far- 
ther, that he knew himſelt that the 
charge was true; and the people 
mult be at length convinced ot what 
the real means were, which the mi- 
niſter had employed to procure a 

majority ſubſequent to the vote of the 
th of April, 

Mr. dawbridge rofe again, and 
maintained his former aflertion, in 
the moſt direct and unqualified 
terms. He was convinced, he ſaid, 
that the noble lord had, during the 
ſpeaker's illneſs, influenced or cor- 
rupted ſeveral of the majority of the 
Gth of April, and that he had tam- 
pered with many, If his lordſhip 
was prepared to meet the charge, he 
dared him to take down his words: 
for if he did, though it might be, 
perhaps, difficult to prove the ac- 
tual corruption, he was ready and 
fully prepared to go into the actual 
proots of the tampering; or of of- 
fers having been heid out, to in- 
fluence ſome of the members of that 
houſe, to vote againſt their former 
opinions, their perfect convictian, 
- and the intereſts of their country. 
Lord North ſaid, that he defied 
his accuſers to make any ſuch charge 
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good againſt him; and if the ge 


tleman, who firſt brought the * 


1 
was fo well informed on the ſub — 
as he pretended to be, it was hy ene 
buſineſs, as the accuſer, to be leaf 
the charge forward: for as he re d. 
avoided any ſpecification, it wa n ab 
impoſſible for him to enter ints4 the 
defence of his conduct, till he ha h th 
the nature or circumſtances on whit beate 
the accuſation was founded. | Eng 

On the 1ſt of June a motion wa \ for | 
made in the houte of peers, by th t ast 
Earl of Shelburne, that *© 4n hu p's te 
ble addreſs be preſented to hismy r roth 
jeſty, requeſting that he would the 
pleaſed to order, -that there ſhoul mot 
be laid before that houſe a copy ber 
his majeſty's declaration, publife ich w 
in the London Gazette on T arte 
the 18th of April taft, ſuſpendny Ich v 
provifionally all rhe particular f. oh t 
pulations reſpecting the freedom q elle 
navigation and commerce, in tint lect, 
of war, of the ſubjects of the States btain 
general; with copies of all mens tof! 
rials preſented to his majelty's ns few 
nitlers by the neutral powers in Bl mo 
rope, reſpecting the claims of fre after 
navigation and commerce with ene 
majeſty's enemies in time of wy 020": 

with the anſwers given thereto; ect 
alſo copies, or extracts, of all c- wents 
reſpondence with his majeſty's breed 
niſters, fo far as relates to the md ch. 
ſubject, or to any fieps taken, dae 
engagement entered into betye Tepy 
the laid neutral powers in Europt 10 
trom the firſt of May, 1979, 0 « Fi 
preſent time.” His lordſbip e 
ſerved, that he was induced to m be 
this motion by the preſent ſituaio 
this country with regard to Hol Dutch 
- Ruſſia; and the other northern pou [es it 
of Europe; and he acknowled ſed th 
that his motion led to a cenſure eo 
on the adminiſtration, The pap On 
which he wanted to be laid betoghliy's in 
the houſe, were ſuch as could 1 r wic 


denied upon the hacknied theme 
ſecrecy, caution, prudence, and 
Er of betraying intelligence to 
enemy: becauſe all Europe, or 
lealt all thoſe individuals who 
ie deſirous of obtaining informa- 
| about the political tranſactions 
the times, muſt be acquainted 
h them already; as they bad all 
xeared in print both in the foreign 
| Engliſh publications, But bis rea- 
for moving for theſe papers was, 
tas they were not upon their lord- 
y's table, they were not, accord- 
o the parliamentary form, ſo be- 
the houſe, that he could ground 
wotion upon their contents. 
There were two objects, he ſaid, 
ich were eſpecially deſerving of 
attention of their lordſhips : 
ich were diſtin in themſelves, 
ugh they were productive of but 
efect, He meant the total 
lect, on the part of the miniſtry, 
btaining alliances on the contt- 
t of Europe, and the diſobliging 
few friends we had. 
mongſt thoſe few friends: but 
after the breaking out of the 
Jerican war, by a moſt byllying 
oppreſſive conduct, we irritate 
Dutch, and filled them with re- 
ments, waich would probably 


id them more like the wretched 
ndants, or ſubjects of petty Ita- 
republics, than a ſtate which 
io reſpectable a nich in the 
0 European * ſtem. There 
then tao principal treaties 
ling between Great Britain and 
and: one of theſe permitted 
Durch to trade with our foreign 
es in time of war; the other, 
kd them to aſſiſt us, in the 
it of our being attacked in Eu- 
+ On the breaking out of the 
des in America, we were not 
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Holland 


aflert. 


ſpeedily be eradicated, We had 


ir with any foreign power, ei- 


105 
ther in Europe, or elſewhere. Of 
—ͤ— there could be no juſt 
requiſition made to the States-gene- 
ral for either troops or ſhips. But 
what was the conduct of the court 
of Great Britain? Orders were 
iven by it to ſeize all naval ſtores in 
Dutch bottoms; and thus was the 
treaty of 1674 broken without To- 
lour or pretence. When hoſtilities 
were commenced with France, which' 
was done by Great Britain, and not 
by France, by the taking of the 
Pallas and Licorne - frigates, the 
ſame orders were renewed. The 
treaty of 1674 was broken through, 
without a pretence of the treaty of 
1716 — evuded: and even the 
violent and raſh meaſure of the 3d 
of January laſt, the ſeizure of the 
ſhips under the convoy of Count 
Byland, was not preceded by the 
requifition made to the States- gene- 
ral tor troops and ſhips. Beſides, 
the tenor of the treaty of 1716 did 
not bind Hoiland, but upon two 
contingencies ; firſt, that our ene- 
mies were the aggreſſors, which in 
fact they were not; and, ſecondly, 
that we were attacked in Europe, 
which, he preſumed, no man would 
However that might be, 
it was clear that we had firſt violated 
one treaty with Holland ; and that 
we had afterwards attacked the 
Ditch in an hoſtile manner, before 
we could poffibly know, whether 
they would have fulfilled the other 
treaty for the ſupply of the men and 
imps. That buſineſs was at the 
time in a train of negociation, Eve- 
ry perſon in the leaſt acquainted 
with the conſtitution of the United 
Provinces, muſt know, that their 
deliberations were neceffarily flow, 

when every province was veſt 
with a negative, and almoſt every 
town and diſtrict, in each province, 
with a negative likewiſe in their 
M 3 pro- 
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rovincial aſſemblies. It was con · opened the eyes of the boi 
equently impoſſible, from the na- lander, the dull German, te 
ture of their government, to come barous Rullian, and the f. 
to an immediate decifion, as in Coffack, Thoſe perſons mul! 

other countries, where the whole blind indeed, who did not (er 
of the executive power was lodged the independence of America vw 

1 in a ſingle hand. inevitably reſult from what h 

1 His lordſhip afterwards obſerved, paſſed in Holland, and in Rü 

| that he was aſtoniſhed and con- The new. code of maritime | 

founded, when he firſt ſaw the late promulgated by the - latter, w 
manifeſto of the Empreſs of Ruſ- clearly intended to be vying 
fia, in which that princeſs had dar- France, and the other powers wh 
ed to lay down a code of maritime intereſt it was to prevent Amen 

| law for all Europe. It was evident, from being ever under the dom 

| from that ſtate-paper, that Ruſſia, on of Great Britain again, 
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1 a power of modern growth, ſcarcely take care that the new mami 
f known as a naval power a few years code ſhould extend to her: and 
© ago, and whom he had been taught conſequence would be, ber g 
4 by the miniſtry to regard as a friend wculd be filled with neutral fig 
. and ally, was not only diſpoſed to and thoſe naval ſtores which wel 
1 with-hold her aſſiſtance from us, but merly drew from America, wal 
„ was determined to go very diſagree- in ſpite of our teeth, and in 
5 able lengths, and to afliſt in over- very face of our fleets, be can 
0 whelming the maritime power of to ſupply the enemy, and g 
4 Great Britain. He remarked, that this them in their hoſtile efforts agi 
| manifeſto was publiſned ſoon after this country Every poner in 
aur raſh and unjuſt conduct in ſtop- rope would feel itſelt concernell 


ping and firing at count Byland, ſupporting the independence pn tl 
. and ſeizing the ſhips under his con- America: and that which, f roop 
l voy : which had given Holland juſt the commencement of the ore 
4 reaſon to complain of a violation of chiefly concerned Great Brita ght, 
| treaty on our part, and was not prevent, was now by the raſh, ov: 
only an inſult to the Dutch flag, cipitate, and mad meaſures of Ing, | 


but amounted to a denial and quel- miniſtration, become the interd onre 

tion of her ſovereignty as a mari- almoſt every other power to be im 

time ſtate. | port. N houſe 

His lordſhip mentioned ſeveral Lord Stormont oppoſed the! He 

1 opportunities which the miniſtry tion, and ſaid, that it was eine! 
5 had loſt of forming new and advan- duct of Holland which ought ber c. 
| tageous alliances; and arraigned cenſured, and not that of st 


their conduct as inconſiſtent with Britain. That part of the 
wiſdom, prudence, or even com- between the two nations which 
mon ſenſe. He ſaid, they had ſwered the purpoſes of the Jul 
not only loſt America, the better they had ſought and preſſed 38 
half of the empire, but they had pious obſervance of; but the) 
| alſo contrived to ſet every power in Jeclined to fulfill their engagem 
Europe againſt us. Their conduct with reſpect to furniſhing fps 
had diſappointed wiſe men, and it troops. That ſuccour had ben tin, 


? had enlightened tools, It had peatedly demanded, and as F 
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that t 
take a 
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ty evaded and procraſtinated by 
lolland, though not expreſsly re- 
ed. At firſt, as we were only 
wur with America, the anſwer 
0s, that the Caſus Fæde is did not 
+4, But that plea could no long - 
- be urged after the attaeks made 
the French at Rhode Iſland and 
'harles Town, and the attempt by 
pin upon Gibraltar. Upon theſe 
vents as they aroſe, applications 
ad been regularly made to the 
dtotes· general, calling opon them 
fulfil the treaty on their part, as 
t had been fanthfully adhered to by 
. But notwithſtanding thoſe ap- 
tications had been acecompamed by 
emonſtrances, and preſſed with all 
ofible urgency, as to the nature 
pf the claim, and the neceffity of 
m immediate compliance, Holland 
ſtill continued to fupply our ene- 
ies with all kinds of naval ſtores, 
nder the ſanction of the treaty of 
1674; at the ſame time ſedulouſly 
ndeavouring to explain away the 
aure of the obligation impoſed up- 
pn them, reſpecting the ſhips and 
oops. The attack made upon the 
Dureh admiral he thought perfectly 
ght, becauſe at the time when he 
was met with by commodore Field- 
ing, be had naval ſtores under his 
onroy. He hoped it would never 
de imputed to the miniſtry by that 
houſe us a crime, that they prevent- 
ed Holland from continuing the no- 
minal ally of Great Britain, while 
her conduct clearly ſhewed that ſhe 
vas the friend, if not the open aux- 
ary of France, His lordſhip alſo 
lirongly expreſſed his perſuaſion, 
that the court of Ruſſia would not 
take any ſteps that ſhould be really 
prejudicial to the intereſts of Great 
Britain, | 

Lord Camden defended the mo- 
han, and obſerved, that the miniſ- 
& had wantoply infulted Holland; 
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they had hurt her in her tendereſt 
point, that of her commerce, and 
the advantages derived from ir: and 
they had zecompanied thoſe injuries 
with a degree of haughtineſs, that 
had created m the minds of the 
Hollanders the moſt deep and fixed 
reſentments, France had wavailed 


herſelf of this: ſhe had brought 


over ſome of the provinces to her 
fide; and laboured to ſpread a ſpi- 
rit of diflike to the Engliſh through - 
out the other provinces, which did 
nat fall fo fully into her views, In 
the mean time, no care was taken 
to form any connexion in the North, 
to hold out excluſive benefits and 
advantages, in order to counteract 
the 111-humour of Holland, or to 
counterpoiſe her weight, in the op- 
polite ſcale, ſhould ſhe join France. 
Every thing was left to chance: and 
che mimiſtry, in a paroxyſm of de- 
ſpair, had ſeized the Dutch ſhips. 
This alarmed the other neutral 
powers, and produced the ſudden 
declaration ot the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, which was certainly very 
hoſtile to Great Britain, though no 
man could yet pretend to tell pre- 
cifely what would be the effects of 
It, 

He remembered, his lordſhip 
ſaid, during the laſt war, the then 
miniſter, one of the firſt war miniſ- 
ters this or any other country ever 
beheld, adopted a very different 


mode of conduct from that of the 


preſent adminiſtration. He believ- 
ed no man doubted of the ſpirit of 
the late Earl of Chatham, his firm- 
neſs, and love of enterprize : but 
vet, undaunted as he was, his vi- 
gour of mind was happily tempered 
with judgment, with penetration, 
and with foreſight. It was the 
litics of that day ro confine national 
exertions to deeds, not to words. 
We then availed ourſelves of the 
M 4 advantages 
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advantages of our fituation, but we 
alſo conducted ourſelves with cau- 
tion and good temper. He was 
then attorney-general, his advice 
was ſometimes aſked, and the pri- 
vate ſentiments of that conſummate 
ſtateſman, as explained to him in 
confidence, were, that our enemies 
muſt be cut off from the ſupply of 
naval and military ſtores, to the ut- 


moſt of our power, but that all poſ- 


fible induſtry ſhould be employed to 
prevent any alarm; that the com- 
plaints of the neutrals ſhoyld be at- 
tended to, every deiercuce paid to 
the complainants, and ſpeedy re- 
dreſs adminiſtered : but, neverthe- 
leſs, that, the great, the only ob- 
ject, ſhould never be loſt ſight of, 
that of diſtreſſing the common ene- 
my, and depriving them of the 
ſinews of war. This was the ſyſ- 
tem the Earl of Chatham acted up- 
on: this was the moderation he diſ- 
a ary in the very zenith of glory 
and victory, in the rapid career of 
the moi unprecedented ſucceſs that 
any country could ever boaſt 
of, He inſulted no man becauſe 
he had the power to do it: he 
crouched to no man for fear of the 
event. Bis country was equally 
dreaded and reſpected. No injury 
went unredreſled; no. inſult un- 
chaſtiſed; and at the very moment 
when the nav] power. of Great 
Britain, it oppoſed to the aggregate 
of the whole naval power of Eu- 
rope, would preponderate the ſcale, 
that truly wife, as well as in every 
reſpect truly great man, arranged 
matters in ſuch a manner, as to 
cauſe ſtrict juſtice to be done to the 
meaneſt, or molt iuſignificant ſtate 
in Evrope, as much as if the op- 


E of a private individual be- 


onging to that ſtate, if not redreſſ- 


ed, would have been deciſive ot the 
Var againſt us. 


| Ruſſian ſhip had been captured; « 
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The Earl of Sandwich fad, du 1 
no man could more ſincerely lame gen 
the misfortunes and difficulties im ien, 
which we were plunged, and gait 
which we were ſurrounded, than ly ond: 
did. But notwithſtanding this, jy That 
knew of no method ſo likely to ex. my 
tricate us, as acting with ſpirit u 0 di 
reſolution : nor did he ſuppoſe, thy ery 
any better proof could be given d 
our wiſdom, than availing ourſehy 
of the locality of our ſituation, by 
intercepting all military or nay 
ſtores deſtined for the uſe of on 
eneinies, whatever might be the os 
conſequence with reipect tothe new Pre 
tral powers. As to alliances, hog. fer 
ever deſirable they might be, they lis 
did not at preſent ſeem to be attain his 
able. The other great power d Rep 
Europe ſtood aloof, It was a con Mil 
teſt, in which they could not be prot 
perſuaded that they had any event Chit 
ual intereſt. It aroſe between our kam 


ſelves and our ſubjects in the firl 
inſtance, and at length brought u 
a maritime war between us and the 
houſe of Bourbon. "There ven 
beſides diſtinct conſiderations, wich 
prevented the other powers from it 
terfering in the quarrel, One n 
particular was, that the objects cus. 
tending for were not ſituated u 
Europe, but in America: fo tha 
what was called the balance of pos. 
er in Europe, was not affected by 
our diſputes. | 

The Earl of Mansfield admit 
ted, that all poſſible circumſpethos 
ſhould be uied, in order to au 
giving any real cauſe of ofſenct 
He believed the fact was fo; fd 
he had not yet heard, that a ling 
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that a ſingle complaint on that 
| puld p 


had been made by the court of fe 
terſburgh. The Dutch, in forme teltar 
wars,. bad complained, . as they da ou n 
at preſent; and had then, 3s " m it, 


now, been too ready to aſſiſt our 
demies. He objected to the mo- 
jon, becoule A vote of cenſure 
aint the adminiſtration was in- 
ded to be grounded upon it. 


That was the only reaſon that in- 


ſuced him to pi ve his vote for with- 
ding the papers it tignified 
ery little it the mere motion went; 
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but it was that which was intended 
to be engratted 28 it that he was 
ſolely againſt ; for he would ne- 
ver give his vote for cenſuring thoſe 
who had, in his opinion, faithfully 
and ably diſcharged their duty. 
The motion was rejected, by a mas 


jority of 94 to 39. 


11 tht 8 


898 


ike of the Proteſtunt Aſfeiation 


P. XM. 
Lord George Gordon becomes Rei- 


Prefident, and preſents their Petition to the Houſe of Commons. O- 
fer ations on the Riots and Conflagrations that enſued in the Metropo- 
li ite Duke of Richmond gives notice, in the Houſe of Peers, of 


his . on to bring 


Repreſentation of the People. 


in a Bill for annual Parliaments, and a more equal 
Debate occaſioned by the employment f 


of rhe 


Military in the Suppreſſion of the Riots. Sir George Savile's. Bill, for 
proventing Perſons profeſſing the Romiſh Religion from educating the 
Children of Proteſtants, rejected by the Houſe, Diſſolution of the Par- 


tame ut. 


E have ſeen that eminent 
political abilities, and great 
loquence, had been employed in 
arhament, in order to obtain a 
formation of the public ex pendi- 
re, and a diminution of the in- 
vence of the crown ; and that theſe 
forts in the ſenate had received 
niiderable countenance and ſup- 
on from the county meetings and 
ſociations. Fut the beneficial ef- 
ds which might have been ex- 
ed trom thete exertions of ſome 
the ableſt men in the kingdom, 
ere in a great degree prevented by 
ecungs of another kind, which 
cloned very unexpected events, 
d which chiefly took their riſe 
om ſome of the weakeſt and moſt 
denlightened men that the nation 
puld produce. We reter to the 
otettant aſſociation, to the tumul- 
ous meetings which originated 
m it, and to the riots and con- 


flagrations that took place in the 
metropolis: - which excited univer- 
ſal terror and alarm, and threw a 
damp upon all aſſociations, even 
for the moſt conſtitutional purpo- 
ſes; excepting thoſe only of a mili- 
tary kind, which were afterwards 
tormed tor the public defence, 
In 1778, an act was paſſed “ for 
relieving his majeſty's ſubjects, 
felling the Romilh religion, — 
certain penalties and diſabilities im- 
poſed upon them in the 11th and 
12th years of the reign of King 
William III.“ This act paſſed 
unanimouſly, it being the general 
opinion of liberal minded men, of 
all parties, that the laws againſt 
the papiſts were abundantly too ri- 
gorous, and that in an enlightened 
age, in which the principles of to- 
leration ſo much prevailed, they 
were a diſgrace to our — 
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-ly inſulted and ill- treated 
* —— and a mob allem - 
bled the ſame evening, by which 
the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln's- 
:na-ficlds, and another in Warwick- 
freer, Golden-ſquare, were nearly 
demoliſhed. 4 x 

We ſhall not enter into a parti- 
cular account of the dreadful riots 
and conflagrations that enſued, for 
ſeveral ſubſequent days, in the me- 
ropolis, and by which it was ren- 
dered an unexampled ſcene of alarm, 
terror, and devaſtation, becauſe. a 
minute relation of theſe unexpected 
calamities, and of the tragical re- 
ſult, will be found in another part 
of this volume. We ſhall here, 
therefore, content ourſelves, with 
making ſome general . obſervations 
relative to this unhappy ſubject. 

It is certain, that it would be 
unjuſt to impute to the Proteſtant 
Aſlociation, as they thought pro- 
per to ſtyle themſelves, the whole 
of the miſchief that enſued, or to 
ſuppoſe that they foreſa the cala- 
mities to which they gave occaſion. 
But though this be admitted, it is 
maniteſt, that it was their wretched 
bigotry to which theſe unhappy 
ſcenes owed their origin; and that 
the members of that aſſociation ma- 
mieſted a ſpirit, the very reverſe 
of real and enlightened Proteſtants, 
and diſgraceful to the national cha- 
niter, If a ſpirit of perſecution be 
bateful in Papiſts, it is ſtill more 
feteſtable, and more inconſiſtent, in 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be 
Proteſtants, Such an exhibition of 
bigotry in England was alſo the 
more diſhonourable, becauſe the 
preſent age is much enlightened on 
the ſubject af toleration ; and even 
Papiſts acknowledge the pernicious 
tendency of intolerance, and mani- 
felt a more tolerant ſpirit in various 
pats of Europe. 
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It is aſſerted, that no member of 
the Proteſtant Afociation was exe- 
cuted or tried for any ſhare in the 
riots, How far this is true, we 
cannot determine: the fact can on- 
ly be aſcertained by a minute com- 
pariſon of the names ot the perſons 
tried or convicted, with the nume- 
rous names on the petition, to which 
few perſons have had acceſs. But 
ſhould it be admitted, that no per- 
ſons who ſubſcribed the petition, 
were tried or convicted on account 
of the riots, it would not follow 
that none of them were concerned 
in them. There can be no doubt, 
but that many engaged in the riots, 
who were neither convicted nor tri- 
ed : and it is probable, that thoſe, 
who engaged in them from religious 
bigotry, would have the diſcretion 
to retire before the laſt cxcefles, and 
before the intervention of the mili- 
tary. There is abundant reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the demolition of the 
Popiſh chapels, and probably ſome 
part of the miſchief that was done 
ro the private houſes of Papiſts, 
was chiefly the reſult of religious 
bigotry : though after Newgate was 


| ſet on fire, to give liberty to the 


firſt rioters that were apprehended, 
when the rufhans that iflued from 
thence, and from other priſons, 
were added to the mob, it is mani- 
feſt, that a great part of the vio« 
lence and devaſtation that enſued, 
muſt be attributed to theſe new aſ- 
ſociates of the rabble. It may be 
mentioned as one agreeable circum- 
ſtance, in the midit of theſe unhap- 
py ſcenes, that it was taken notice 
of by foreigners, as a ſtriking evi- 
dence of the humanity of the Eng- 
liſh, even in the midſt of civil rage 
and tumult, that notwithſtanding a 
total ſtop was put for ſome time to 
all the functions of magiſtracy, and 
the exerciſe of civil government, 
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not a ſingle life was loſt by the vio- 
lence of the mob, during the con- 
tinuance of the riots, till the inter- 
ference of the military. 

It unfortunately happened, that, 
at this period, the office of chief 
magiſtrate of London was held by 
a man, in no reſpect dittinguiſhed 
by ſpirit, or by underſtanding ; 
and who afforded a ſtriking evidence 
of the ill conſequences which matt 
ſometimes ariſe, from electing men 
to tuch important offices, without 
regard to any other conſideration, 
than that oi the property they poſ- 
ſeſs. A ſpirited exertion of the 
magiſtrates, at the commencement 
of theſe riots, would have put an 
end to them much ſooner, and with 
leſs bloodſhed. But the magiſtrates 
in general, in Weſtminſter and 
Southwark, as well as in London, 
diſcovered little activity: and even 
the miniſtry for ſome time were as 
torpid as. the magiſtrates. They 
were at firſt chiefly attentive to the 
preſervation of their own houſes, 
and of the royal palace ; but they 
at length adopted thoſe meaſures 
which finally ſuppreſſed the riots. 

Some gf the common peopie pro- 
bably engaged with more readine's 
in the riots, from the unpopulati- 
ty of the adminiſtration, at leaſt 
: mong many perſons of that claſs : 
and, perhaps, ſo much violence 
and duorder could not have hap- 
pened under any adminiſtration, 
which had been univerſally reſpected 
by the common people. It is allo 
probable, that a part of the inacti- 
vity of ſome perſons, not in the 
offices of magiſtracy, with reſpect 
to cppoling the progreſs of the ri- 
oters, might ariſe from their doubts 
concerning their intentions, and what 
would be the effects of the violences 


they might commit, It was at firſt 


imagined by ſome, that the nom 
would have exerted much of they 
rage againſt the houſes or perſqy 
of the miniſters of flate: which 
might poſſibly reſtrain them 4a 
exerting themſelves againſt then 
with the vigour they, otherniv 
would have done. But uhen it cans 


to be a general attack upon all pm. * 
perty, and no man was ſure tha ent 
he was ſafe, there was then a mor * 
univerſal and earneſt deſire for the dop 
ſuppretiion of the riots : but thi T} 
was not effected till: fter confider. arlis 
able exertions of the wlitary, which end 
at length reſtored the capital of the bn ac 
kingdom to order and tranquilit , onal 
Such were the alarm and terra nd | 
that was occalioned by the riot rend 
tumults, and devaſtations in the me- ich 
tropolis, that the ardour which had hen 
appeared for promoting popular f |u 
meetings and atfociations, and far ne! 
op..ofing the meaſures of govem. a b 
ment, was in a great degree ſup- mor 
preſſed, I he county meetings were ple 
repreſented by ſome as having a e mi 
tendency, like the Proteſtant Aſſoci- d ſer 
tion, to bring on inſurrections and ually 
rebellion. Many began to conſider g 1 
all popular meetings as extremely ore 
dangerous; and among the com. pid! 
mercial and monied people, there he © 
was not an inconliderable number, g, 2 
who were ſo panic-ſtruck by the late eden 
rivts, thut all attention to the prit- rosly 
ciples of the conſtitution was over- enten 
ruled, by their extreme anxiety at 
about the preſervation of their pu- ail 
perty. Had it rot been for theſe di, 
events, though the miniſter was iu: r 
again at the head of a majority in le wa 
parliament, it is notwithſtanding ch 
probable, that the ſpirit of oppali» ence: 
tion which prevailed in the different on, 
counties would have compalled ad- e kin, 
miniſtration to make ſome * [oor 
ſions to the But ry be 
| _ ps I” 


7 


anfftions extremely ſtrengthened 
de hands of adminiſtration, and 


dered the exertions of the popu- 
" leaders leſs formidable, J he 


popular were alſo ſomewhat 
Wed by the diſſenſions which 
ook place among them 1n the coun- 
meetings, and affemblies of 
bat kind, relative to annual parlia- 
ents, and other political regula- 
ions, Which were prop»ted to be 
opted. 

78 buſneſs of both houſes of 
arliament was almoſt entirely ſuſ- 
ended, for more than a fortnight, 
In account ot the riots, and the per- 
onal inſults offered to the members, 
nd becauſe Weſtminſter, and the 
reaues to parliament, were filled 
ich armed troops. On the day 
hen the riots commenced, the 2d 
f |une, the Duke of Richmond 
are notice of his deſign to bring 
a bill tor annual parliaments, and 
more equal repretentanon of the 
eople in the houſe of commons. 
e moſt ſincerely wiſhed, he ſaid, 
o ſee the abuſes that had been gra- 
ually, for nearly a century, creep- 
g into government,” ſometimes 
ore flowly, at others with more 
ppid ſtrides, corrected or removed, 
be conſtitution was daily impair- 
g, and parizament becoming more 
nd more corrupt; indeed, moſt 
rolsly and flagrantly corrupt. He 
pnzended, that the preſent parlia- 
eat was in realty no parliament 
ail, becauſe it was not, as their 
rohips well knew, a fair and 
jlal repreſentarion of the people. 
le was a total enemy to the ſyſtem 
ch prevailed fince the com- 
jencemeat of the preſent adminiſ- 
mon, becavſe it tended to render 
e king's will the rule and meaſure 
l government. Indeed, from the 
beginning of the preſent reign, 
lad been the uniform attempt 
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and endeavour to form adminiſtra- 
tions of the moſt motley and hete- 
rogeneous kind, to make them up 
of men who had no previous friend- 
ſhip, no connexion, no acquaint- 
ance with each other; and who 
therefore could with the moſt per- 
fett eaſe, and without the [eaſt 
difficulty, be diſmiſſed, whenever 
the ſovereign ſhould think proper. 
No particular abilities were neceſ- 
ſary, nor any other qualification, 
but a readineis to do whatever was 
commanded, This ſyſtem was ſuy- 
ported by corruption, and the in- 
fluence of the crown, The people 
had petitioned for a reduction of 
that influence, and ſeveral bills had 
been brought in for that purpoſe. 
He thought the moſt effectual re- 
medy would be, ſhortening the du- 
ration. of parliaments, rendering 
them annual, if poſſible, and to 
cauſe every man in the kingdom, 

of full age, and not diſqualified b 
law, to be repreſented in the houſe 
of commons. The bill which he 
propoſed, he now only wiſhed to 
have read the firſt time, and ſhould 
then leave 1t upon the table, without 
attempting to do any more with it 
during the preſent ſeſſion, except 
having it printed, that their lord- 
ſhips and the public might, _— 
the ſummer receſs, canhder it ful- 
ly, and prepare themſelves againſt 
the next ſeſſion of parliament, to 
diſcuſs, and to decide upon it, 
Some little oppoſition was made to 
his grace's propofition ; but the 
farther proſecution of the buſineſs 
was prevented by the riots, and the 
inſults offered to the members, 
which commenced while the duke 
was ſpeaking in ſupport of his mo- 
tion. N s 
On the 19th of the month, bis 
majeſty came to the houſe of peers, 
— made a ſpeech relative to the 
| late 
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late riots, in which he informed 
both houſes, that he had been 
obliged, ** by every tie of duty and 
affection to his people, to ſuppreſs, 
in every part, thoſe rebellious in- 
ſurrections, and to provide for the 
public ſafety, by the moſt effectual 
and immediate application of the 
force intruſted to him by parlia- 


ment.“ Both houſes of parliament 


preſented addreſſes of thanks to his 
majeſty on the occaſion, But as in 
the ſuppreſſion of the riots, the mi- 
litary had been commanded to act, 
without waiting for any orders, or 
authority, from the civil magiſtrate, 
the Duke of Richmond ſaid, that 
he expected ſome of his majeſty's 
miniſters would riſe, and give their 
lordſhi ps aſſurances, that the meaſures 
taken in order to ſuppreſs the riots, 
which were defenſible only upon the 
round of neceſſity, would be ſo 
ted; and that what was illegally 
done, on the ground of neceſſity, 
would be cured by an act of in- 
demnity. 

Various other obſerrations were 
thrown out relative to 15 king's 
rogative, and military law: u 
_ which Lord Mansfield ſaid, — 
neither the king's prerogative, nor 
military law, had any thing to do 
with the conduct of government, in 
their endeavours to quell the late 
outrages. All men, of all ranks, 
deſcriptions, and denominations, 
were bound, by their oath of alle- 
giance, to interpoſe for the preven- 
tion of acts of high treaſon, or felo- 
ny, wherever any attempts to per- 
petrate ſuch erimes were made in 
their preſence; and were criminal, 
if they did not do it; ſuppoſing, as 
muſt be underſtood, that the ability 
of prevention was within their pow- 

er, or capacity. 
This, his lordſhip proceeded to 
obſerve, was a general duty; an 


nity. If a man perceived 


univerſal obligation that 
to all the members of the comm. 


in the act of pulling down a Chapel 
or place of worſhip, or ſetting jp 
to a houſe, he not only had a righ, 
but it was his duty to endeavour 
to prevent him. If the perpetryy 
refiſted, ſo as to make violence ns 
ceflary in the prevention, the 
cumſtances were a ſufficient ſandia 
and exculpation for the cons 
quences of ſuch a violence, to why 
ever degree it might extend. Ha 
then was it, that this peculiar lu 
of thing called military law, was 
be conſidered as being eſtablif 
from the late interpokition of th 
ſoldiery ? What did they do, tha 
any man was not bound to do, 
he had poſſeſſed the power? Ny 
thing. They were ſent for to tl 
metropolis : that order the king u 
an undoubted right to give az 

head of his armies. When thy 
came, they were ordered to patr 
the ſtreets, In the execution of th 
duty, they found certain men int 
actual commiſſion of felony, 
therefore were bound, in comme 
with all civil men who had 
power, and no otherwiſe, to pt 
vent it. If they had exerciſed i 
power in an improper manner, tif 
would have been amenable to i 
civil law, and not to the militay 
and if any individual of them 
killed a man, without being ju 
fied by the offender's perſevera 


tion 11 
g fro 
ut wit 


aſſed, 


in the act of felony, he would H news; 
been liable to be tried for mu: adn 
and to have ſuffered the laws. ciden 
the whole of thefe proceedugiWiace w 
therefore, the military had not g, th 
ed in their technical capacity other 
litary, but had merely exerite prey 
their duty as civil men, which Fu a | 
in common with other civil nt of 
had both a right and an oblige, un 


\ exerciſe, When a body of men 


\ the actual perpetration of trea- 
able, or felonious acts, then, by 
clauſe in the riot. act, the pre- 
ce of a civil magiſtrate was ne- 
Mary, before the military could 
terpoſe at all: and for this reaſon, 
at as no acts of felony were com- 
ited, they could have no plea in 
eir civil character for meddling at 
u. But by the ſtatute-law of the 
ntry, it became felonious in any 
ombination of men to perſevere in 
hat combination, after the riot- act 
id been read by a juſtice of the 
eace; and this being done, then, 
ad not till then, they had a con- 
itutional reaſon for their interpo- 
tion ; namely, the privilege and 
uty of hindering the commiſſion of 
lony, whenever they had it in 
heir power. This being, there- 
re, the plain voice of the law, 
is lordſhip did not ſee how any 
rerogative of the king had been 
xerciſed, nor how military law 
ad been eſtabliſhed. Nothing had 
en done out of the regular courſe 
f the law, and no power had been 
umed by the ſoldiery, which they 
id not poſſeſs as civil individuals, 
nd not in their technical capacity, 
members of the military. 

This ſpeech met with little oppo- 
tion in the houſe of peers, except- 
g from the Duke of Richmond; 
ut without doors it was much can- 
aſſed, both in converſation, and 
 news-papers and pamphlets, It 
as admitted, that if ſoldiers came 
cidentally, as individuals, to any 
lace where felonies were commit- 
ag, they might interfere, as well 
others of the king's ſubjects, in 
be prevention of them. But this 
is a totally different caſe, from 
it of bodies of armed troops being 
at, under officers commiſſioned by 


10 
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ore convened, without proceeding 
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the king, and with orders to act 
againſt r1otous and diſorderly per- 
ſons, without any authority — 
the civil magiſtrate, It was main- 
tained, that the conſtitution of Eng- 
land knew no ſuch character as a 
mercenary ſoldier, at the ſole will 
of the executive power. Soldiers 
were held to their duty by laws, 
which affected no other part of the 
community: and no ſoldier, as ſuch, 
could be employed in the ſervice of 
the conſtitution, without a particu- 
lar act of parliament in his favour, 
The idea, that a military man was 
convertible — ſoldier, or a citi- 
zen, as royalty might move its 
ſceptre, was a novel idea, and only 
made for the preſent occafion, Mer- 
cenary armies were underſtood to- 
conſiſt of men, who had either de- 
tached themſelves, or been forced 
from civil ſocieties, Laws were 
made on thoſe ſuppoſitions, regard- 
ing their liberties and lives, ſuch as 
no members of civil ſociety could 
ſubmit to, Soldiers were only to- 
lerated by annual bills, and under 
repeated pretences : and the very 
idea of blending them with the 
common ſubjects of the ſtate, and 
giving perſons of their deſcription 
a right of judging on its moſt im« 
portant occurrences, would have fill- 
ed our anceſtors with horror, The 
las tolerated an army for certain 
periods, and under certain reſtrie- 
tions; but there was no law which 
admitted the interference of the mi- 
litary in any of the operations of 
civil government. By > | 
It was acknowledged, that the late 
atrocious riots had rendered an ex- 
traordinary exertion of power abſo- 
lutely neceſſary : but it was at the 
ſame time contended, that the in- 
terpoſition of the army in thoſe out- 
rages, without any authority from 
the civil magiſtrate, was an act of 
prev 
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p we, unconſtitutional, and 
illegal, though perfectly ſeaſonable, 
and beneficial, The public ſatety 
and benefit might ſometimes excuſe 
exertions of power, which would be 
injurious and tyrannical on ordinary 
occaſions. But the utmoſt care 
ſhould be taken, that ſuch extraor- 
dinary exertions ſhould not be eſtab- 
liſhed as precedents, which might 
operate very fataliy to the conſittu- 
tion. An act of indemnity to the 
miniſtry, theretore, on account of 
the neceſſity ot the caſe, ſhould be 
immediately paſſed. But if a large 
ſtanding army was kept up, and the 
king was underſtood to be inveſted 
with a power of ordering the troops 
to act diſeretionally, whenever he 
ſhould judge proper, without any 
authority from the civil magiſtrate, 
the people could have no poſſible 
ſecurity for their liberties. In vain 
might be their appeals to the courts 
of juſtice : for the efficacy of ap- 
peals of that kind, in ſuch cafes, 
would depend on the pleaſure of 
the prince. . 
Many were filled with ſimilar ap- 
prehenſions, and alarmed at the dan- 
gerous precedent which the late ex- 


ertions of the military afforded, 


however neceſſary they might be 
from the very ſingular circumſtances 
of the caſe. Among others, Sir 
George Savile, in an addreſs to bis 
conſtituents ſome time afterward?, 
declared that he conſidered them as 
&« fully, effectually, and abſolutely 
under the diſcretion and power of 
a military force, which was to act 
without waiting for the authority of 


che civil magiſtrates,” 


AN D 


A letter written by Lord A 
to Lieutenant - colonel Tu. 
who commanded the treo 
ptoyed in London for the ſuppreſy 
of the riots, and which was ung 
ſtood to be an order for difarniy 
the citizens, was much Canvalledy 
both houſes of parliament, I 
letter, however, was denied to hu 
ſuch a meaning, and was ſaid g 
be levelled only at diſorderly yy 
ſons who were found in arms, þ 
excited, however, no 4nconſiderly 
alarm; and was an induce 
added to the conſideration of the 
riots, to lead a great number of aj 
zens to provide themſelves withany 
and to join in plans of military af 
ciation, that they might be ena 
to protect themſelves and the q 
trom violence and outrage, with 
any future interpoſition of the ai 
tary. | 

On the 28th of the month, ah 
brought in by. Sir George Sail 
tor preventing perſons proteſingt 
Romiſh religion from teaching, 0 
educating, the children of Pufil” i 
ſtants, was paſſed by the houle QF Þ) 
commons, but was afterwards if uh 
jected by the lords. On the g 2064 
July, the king went to the hou yy 
and, after a ſpeech from the thro ge 
prorogued the parliament : and gil 4 
ended this long and important f ey 
ſion, the debates in which had 1 p 
extremely intereſting, and in wi br 
a very great degree of knowked — 
eloquence, and parliamentary 4 4 
lity, had been diſplayed in d » rm 
houſes, On the tirit of Septet ory 
following the parliument was , . 
ſolved. | | — 

re paſ] 
oft part 
at leaſt 
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Rallies of the American Congreſs occaſſoned by the Nepteciation of their Pps 
Currency. Anniw:rſary of American [nilependence ce ebrated at Philadelhhia. 
A larze Body of F rench Troops, under the Commantl of the Connit tle Ro- 
ba aha landed at Rhode-Ifland. Victory obtained by Earl Cornwallis 
. General Gates in South Carolina. Gallantry and Activiiy of Lieute- 
nant- Colonel Tarleton. U ſucceſsful E xpedition into the . Jerſeys. Arnold 
deſerts the Service of the Congreſs, Execution of Major Andri, Adjutant- 
(rneral to the Britiſh Army. Arnold made a Brigadier-General in the Royal 
Service, and pulliſhes an Addreſs to the Inhabitants of America. Capture of 


Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of the Congreſi, and his Commitment to the 
Tower of London. Rupture with Holland. 


T will now be neceflary to turn 

our attention to ſome tranſactions 
t of Great Britain; -and particu- 
ly in America, the affairs of 
hich ill continued to be extreme- 
tical. The difficulties of the Con- 
ad of the people of America, had 
en greatly increaſed by the depre- 
ation of their paper currency. At 


a war with Great Britain, they 
d no regular civil governments 
labliſped among them, of ſufficient 
ergy to enforce the collection of 
xes, or to provide funds for the 
bemption ot ſuch bills of credit as 
cir neceſſities obliged them to iſſue, 
conſequence of this ſtate of things, 
eir bills increaſed in quantity far 
yond the ſum neceflary for the 
rpoſe of a circulating medium: 
das they wanted at the ſame time 
cific funds to reſt on for their re- 
mption, they ſaw their paper cur- 
bcy daily fink in value, The de- 
eclation continued, by a kind of 
dual progreſſion, from the year 
17 to 1780: ſo that, at the lat- 
period, the continental dollars 
re paſſed, by common conſent, in 
ot parts of America, at the rate 
i leaſt thirty nine fortieths below 
7 nominal value; The -impoſ- 
1780, | 


e time when the Colonies engaged 


fibility of keeping up the credit of 
the currency to —— ſtandard, 
occaſioned great and almoſt unſure 
mountable embarrafſments in aſcer- 
taining the value of 'proper'y, of 
carrying on trade with any ſufficient 
certainty. Thoſe who ſold, and 
thoſe nf bought, were left without 
a rule whereon to form judgment 
of their profit, or their loſs, and 


every ſpecies of commerce or ex- 


change, whether foreign: or domeſ> 
tic, was expoſed to numberleſs and 
increaſing difficulties. The conſe- 
quences of the depreciation of the 
paper curteney were alſofelt with pe- 
culiar ſeverity by ſuch of the Ame- 
ricans as were engaged in their mili- 
tary ſervices, and greatly augmented 
their other hardſhips. The requifi- 
tions made by the Congrefs to the 
ſeveral colomes for ſupplies, were 
alſo far from being always regularly 
complied with: and their 
were not ynfrequently in want of 
the moſt common neceſſaries; which 
naturally occafioned complaints and 
diſcontent s them. Some of 
theſe difficulties, reſulting from 
their circumftances and Kenias 
. no wiſdom could have pre - 
vented: but they ſeem to have ariſen 
in part, from the congreſt not being 
N ſuffici⸗ 
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ſufficiently acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of finance, and from a defect 
of ſyſtem in the departments of their 
government. The cauſe of the 


Americans appears alſo to have ſuf- 


fered ſomewhat by their depending 
too much on temporary enliſtments. 
But the congreſs endeavoured, to- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1580, to 
Put their army upon a more perma- 
nent footing, and to give all the 
ſatis faction to their officers and ſol- 
diers which their circumſtances 
would permit, They appointed a 
committee for arranging their finan- 
ces; and made ſome new regula- 
tions refpeCting their war- office and 
treaſury- board, and other public 
departments. 

Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages 
under which they laboured, the 
Americans feemed to entertain no 
doubts but that they ſhould be able 
to maintain their independency. 
The 4th of July was celebrated this 
year, at Philadelphia, with ſome 
pomp, as the anniverſary of Ame- 
rican independence. A commence- 
ment for conferring degrees in the 
arts was held .the ſame day, in the 
hall of the univerſity there, at which 
the preſident and members of the 
Congreſs attended,and other perſons 
in public offices. The Chevalier 
De la Lucerne, miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary from the French king to the 
United States, was alſo preſent on 
the occaſion; A charge was pub- 
licly addreſſed by the provoſt of the 
univerſity to the ſtudents, in which 
'he ſaid, that he could not but con- 
gratulate them “on that auſpici- 
ous day, which, amidſt the contu- 
fions and deſolations of war, beheld 
learning beginning to revive, and 
animated them with the pleaſing 
proſpect of ſeeing the ſacred lamp of 
ſcience burning with a ſtill brighter 
flame, and ſcattering its invigorating 


1 


rays over the unexplored 
that extenſive continent; uni 
whole world ſhould be inrolwel 
the united blaze of Kknowledpe ö 
berty, and religion. Whey * 
ſtretched his views forward, hef 
and ſurveyed the riling play 
of America, the enriching cy 
gon of their determined ſtru 
or liberty, the extenſive fel 
intellectual improvement and ul 
invention, in ſcience and ary, i 
agriculture and commerce, it u 
gion and government, through whid 
the unfettered mind wou ran, 
with increafingdelight, inqueſtaily 
undiſcovered treaſure, which yetly 
concealed in the animal, vegerably 
and mineral kingdoms of that an 
world; or in the other fertile fouty 
of knowledge with which it abou 
ed; his heart ſwelled with the gel 
ing proſpect, that the ſons of the 
inſtitution would diſtinguiſh they 
ſelves, in the different walks ofli 
by their literary contributions 8 
the embelliſhment arid increaſe i 
human happineſs,” 
On the 1oth of July, Mon, Te 
nay, with a fleet conſiſting of ſem 
ſhips of the line, beſides friga 
and a large body of French tron 
commanded by the Count De ks 
chambeau, arrived at Rhode [(lan; 
and the following day 6000 mene 
landed there, A committee from ti 
general afſembly of Rhode Iſland v 
appointed to congratulate the Fend 
General upon his arrival: when 
upon he returned an anſwer, i 
which he informed them, that i 
king, his maſter, had ſent him 
the aſſiſtance of his good and fi 
ful allies, the United States of A 
rica, At preſent, he ſaid, he oi 
brought over the vanguard of a mud 
greater force deſtined for their a6 
and the king had ordered bim! 
aſſure them, that his whole pot 
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11d be exerted for their ſupport. 
le added, that the French troops 
ere under the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; 
nd, acting under the orders of 
deneral Waſhington, would live 
ich the Americans as their brethren. 
A ſcheme was ſoon after formed, 
making a combined attack, with 
rplih ſhips and troops, under the 
ommend of Sir Henry Clinton and 
\imiral Arbuthnot, againſt the 
rerch fleet and troops at Rhode- 
land. Accordingly, a conſiderable 
art of the troops at New York were 
barked for that purpoſe, Gene- 
vl Wallington having received in- 
mation of this, paſſed the North 
ver, by a very rapid movement, 
d with an army, increaſed to 
2,000 men, proceeded with cele- 
ty towards King's Bridge, in 
der to attack New York; but 
arning that the Britiſh General had 
hanged his intentions, and diſem- 
rked his troops, on the 3 iſt of the 
jonth, General Waſhington re- 
olſed the river, and returned to 
is former ſtation, Sir Henry Clin- 
bn and the Admiral had agreed to 
linquiſh their deſign of attacking 
he French and Americans at Rhode 


relent, 

An unſucceſsful attempt was alſo 
jade about this time in the Jerſeys, 
y General Knyphauſen, with 7000 
nitiſh troops under his command, 
ſurpriſe the advanced poſts of 
eneral Waſhington's army. The 
oceeded very rapidly * 

iugtield, meeting little oppoſition 
ll they came to the bridge there. 
dich was very gallantly defended 
no of the continental troops, 
Ir fifteen minutes, againſt the 
nth army, But they were at 
th obliged to give up ſo unequal 
conteſt, with the loſs of 37 men. 


iter ſecuring this paſs, the Britiſh 


land, as impracticable for the 
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troops marched into the place, and 
ſet fre to moſt of the houſes. They 
alſo committed ſome other depreda- 
tions in the jJerhes, but gained n 
laurels there, beingobliged to return 
about the beginning of July without 
effecting any thing material, , 
But in South Carolina the royal 
arms were attended with more ſuc 
ceſs. Earl Cornwallis, who com- 
manded the Britiſh troops there, ob» 
tained a very fignal victory over 
General Gates, on the 16th of Au- 
uſt. The action began at break of 
y, in a fituation very advantage 
ous for the Britiſh troops, but very 
unfavourable ro the Americans. The 
latter were much more numerous ; 
but the groundon which both armies 
ſtood was narrowed by ſwampson the 
right and left, ſo that the Americans 
could not properly avail themſelves 
of their ſuperior numbers. There 
ſeems to have been ſome want of 
2200 jon. in Gates, in ſuffering 
imſelf to be ſurpriſed in fo difad- 
vantageous a poſition ; but this cir» 
cumſtance was partly the effect of 
accident: for both armies ſet our, 
with a deſign of attacking each 
other, preciſely at the fame time, 
at ten the preceding evening, and 
met together, before day - light, at 
the place where the actiom happen - 
ed. The attack was made by the 
Britiſh troops with great vigour, 
and in a few minutes the action was 
general along the whole line. It was 
at this time a dead calm, with a 
little hazineſs in the air, which pre- 
venting the ſmoke from villa A 
occaſioned fo thick a darkneſs, that 
it was difficult to ſee the effect of a 
very heavy and well-ſupported fire 
on both fides. The Britiſh troops 


either kept up a conſtant fire, or 
made uſe of bayonets, as opportu- 
niries offered ; and, after an obſti. 
nate reſiſtance during three quar- 
ters 
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ters of an hour, threw the Ameri- 
cans into total contuſion, and forced 
them to give way in all quarters, 
The continental troops appear to 
have behaved well, but the militia 
were ſoon broken, and left the former 
to oppoſe the whole force of the 
Britith troops General Gates did 
all in his power to rally the militia, 
but witkout effect; the continentals 


retreated in ſome order; but the 


rout of the militia was ſo great, that 
the Britiſh cavalry are ſaid to have 
continued the. purſuit of them to 
the diſtance of twenty-two miles 
trom the place where the action bap- 
pened. The loſs of the Americans 
was very conſiderablę: about one 
thouſand priſoners were taken, and 
more are ſaid to have been killed 
and wounded, but the number is 
not very accurately aſcertained. 
Seven pieces of braſs cannon, a 
number ot colours, andall the ammu- 
nition - waggons of the Americans 
were alſo taken. Of the Britſh 
troops, the killed and wounded a- 
mounted to three hundred and chir- 
teen. Among the priſoners taken, 
was Major-general Baron de Kalb, 
a Pruſhan officer in the American 
ſervice, who was mortally wounded, 
having exhibited great gallantry in 
the courſe of the action, and re- 
ceived eleven wounds, The Britiſh 
troops, by which this great victory 
was atchieved, did not much exceed 
two thouſand, while the American 
army is faid to have amounted to 
fix thouſand ; of which, however, 
the greateſt part were militia, 
Licutenant-colonel Tarleton, who 
had preatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
this action, was detached the fol- 
lowing day, with ſome cavalry and 
light infantry, amounting to about 
three hundred and fifty men, to at- 
tack a corps of Americans under ge- 
neral Sumpter. He executed this 
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ſervice with great activity 3 
litary addreſs. He * 
information of Sumpter's | mow 
ments, and, by forced and con 
ed marches, came up with, and {' 
priſed him in the middle of the 
on the 18th, near the Catawba ford 
He torally defiroyed, or dif 
his detachment, which er oy 
ſeven hundred men, killing one buy 
dred and fifty on the ſpot, and u 
ing two pieces of braſs can 
three hundred priſoners, and 
four waggons. 

About this time ſome very cn 
depredations were committed ont 
Americans near Albany, and in 
neigbbourhood of Canada, by & 
tachments from the royal m 
joined by parties of Indians 
American Loyaliſts, Many etl 
ments were deſtroyed, houſes bun 
large tracts of country Leid walk 
and other barbarities committel 
which were as contrary to true] 
licy, as they were to/.the diftat 
humanity : for they could anſwer 
other pu: poſe but that of increal 
the calamities occaſioned by this 
happy war, and augmenting 4 
animoſity of the Americans aga 
Great Britain. 155 

Not long after theſe ere 
means were found to detach maj 
general Arnold, who had engii 
ſo ardently in the cauſe of A 
and who had exhibited fo mit 
bravery in the ſupport of it, 
the intereſts of the Congreſs. My 
Andre, Adjutant-general totheb 
iſh army, was a principal agent 
this tranſaction : or, if the ore 
of joining the king's troops © 
firſt from Arnold, this gendes 
was the perſon employed to cond 
the affair with him, More! 
have been originally comprehel 
in the ſcheme than the mere der 
tion of the American cauſe 4 
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41; but whatever defigns had been 
"med, for promoting the views of 
e Britiſh government, they were 
"trated by the apprehenſion of 
. Andre, He was taken in diſ- 
iſe, and aſter havin aſſumed a falſe 
me, on the 23d 0 September, by 
re American ſoldiers ; to whom 
offered conſiderable rewards, if 
ey would have ſuffered him to 
cape, but without effect, Several 
pets, wiitten by Arnold, were 
und upon him; and when Arnold 
c learnt that Mr. Andre was 
ned, he found means to get on 
ard a barge, and to eſcape to one 
{ the king's ſhips. General Waſh- 
gton referred the caſe of Major 
ndre to the examination and deci- 
on of a board of general officers ; 
nlſting of Major-general Green, 
[ajor-general Lord Sterling, Major- 
eneral the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Lior-general the Baron de Sten. 
en, two other major- generals, and 
igbt brigadier - generals. Major 
Indr> was examined before them, 
nd the particulars of his caſe in- 
nired into; and they reported to 
e American commander in chief, 
hat Mir, Andre came on ſhore from 
he Vulture ſloop of war in the 
icht, on an interview with Gene- 
al Arnold, in a private and ſeeret 
anner; that he changed his dreſs 
thin the American lines, and un- 
ler a teigned name, and in a diſ- 
tuiſed habit paſſed the American 
orks at Stoney and Verplank's 
joints, on the evening of the 22d 
pt September; that he was taken 
n the morning of the 23d, at Tar- 
5-town, he being then on his way 
or New York; and that, when 
aken, he had in his poſſeſſion ſeve- 
al papers, which contained intel- 
gence for the enemy, They, 
terefore, determined, that he ought 
be conlidered as as ſpy from the 
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enemy; and that, agreeable to the 
law and uſage of nations, he ought 
to ſuffer death, Sir Henry Clinton, 
Lieurenant-general .Robertſon, and 
the late American General Arnold, 
all wrote preſſing letters to General 
Waſhington on the occaſion, in order 
to prevent the decifion of the Board 
of General Officers from being put 
in force, But their applications 
were ineffectual. Major Andre was 
hanged at Tappan, in the province 
of New York, on the 2d of Otto» 
ber. He met his fate with great 
firmneſs; bur appeared ſomewhat 
hurt, that he' was not allowed a 
more military death, for which he 
had ſolicited, He was a gentleman 
of very amiable qualities, had a 
taſte for literature and the fine arts, 
and poſſeſſed many accompliſhments, 
His death, therefore, was regretted 
even'by his enemies ; and the ſeve- 
rity of the determination concern: 
ing him was much exclaimed againſt 
in Great Britain. It was, however, 
generally acknowledged by impar- 
tial perſons, that there was nothin 
in the execution of this uafortuna 
gentleman, but what was perf 
conſonant to the rules of war, 


Arnold was made a brigadier- 


general in the king's ſervice; and 
publiſhed an àddreſs ro the inhabl- 
tants of America, dated from New 
York, October 7, in which he en- 
deavoured to juttify his deſertion of 
their cauſe. He faid, that, when 
he firſt engaged in it, he conceived 
the rights of his country to be in 
danger, and that duty and honour 
called him to her defence. A re- 


dreſs of r was his only aim 


and object; and, therefore, he ac- 


quieſced anwillingly in the declara- 


tion of independence, becauſe he 
thought it precipitate. But what 
now induced him to deſert their 
cauſe, was the diſguſt he had con- 

ceived 
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ceived at the French alliance, and 
at the refuſal of Congreſs to comply 
with the laſt terms offered by Great 
Britain, which he thought equal to 
all their expectations, and to all 
their wiſhes, | A 

The Americans, however, ac- 
counted for the conduct of Arnold 
in a different manner. They alleg- 
ed, that he had ſo involved himſelt 
in debts and difficulties, by his ex- 
travagant manner of living in Ame- 
rica, that he had rendered it very 
inconvenient for him to continue 
there; that after the evacuation 
of Philadelphia by the Britiſh troops, 
Arnold, being inveſted with the 
command in that city, had made 
the houſe of Mr. Penn, which was 
the beſt in the city, his head-quar- 
ters, This he had furniſhed in an 


elegant and expenſive manner, and fi 


lived in a ſtyle far beyond his in- 
come. It was mavifeſt, they ſaid, 
that he could at firſt have no great 
averſion to the French alliance, be- 
cauſe that when Monſ. Gerard, mini- 
ſer plenipotentiary from the court of 
38 * at l * a 
uly, 1778, General Arnold ear 
22 ſollicited that — 
with his whole ſuite, to take apart- 
ments, and bed and board at his 
houſe, until a proper houſe could 
be provided by the order of the 
congreſs. This offer Monſ. Gerard 
accepted, and continued with him 
ſome weeks. The French miniſter 
reſided upwards of fourteen months 
in Philadelphia ; during which time 
General Arnold kept up the moſt 
friendly and intimate acquaintance 


with him, and there was a conti- 


nued interchange of dinners, balls, 
routes, and concerts: ſo that Monſ. 
Gerard muſt have believed, that in 
General Arnold he had found, and 
left, one of the warmeſt friends the 
court of France had in America. 


He was alſo ont of the fitſt in 
gratulating the Chevalier 1 lg 
zerne, the ſecond French mat 
About this time complaints andy 
cuſations were exhibited againtly 
by the government of Philadcp 
tor divers mal - practices; a5 
which charges were the appropriziy 
of goods and merchandize to hq 
uſe, which he had ſeized as Braf 
property in Philadelphia, in Ji 
1778. It was determined jy 
court-martial, that his conduct g 
highly reprehenſible; but he w 
indulgently treated, and was, thay 
fore, only reprimanded by theo 
mander in chief, General Wach 
ton. It was in theſe circumſlana 
the Americans ſaid, bankrupted 
reputation and fortune, loaded us 
debts, and having a growing erm 
ve family, that, General Arn 
firſt turned his thoughts tou 
Joining the royal arms. 
Atter, the defeat of General Guy 
by Earl Cornwallis, that nobleng 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 
tending the progreſs of the Bri 
arms, and with conſiderable efe 
But one enterprize, which was cn 
ducted by Major Fergus, Iron 
unſucceſsful. That officer had tals 
abundant pains to diſcipline ſumed 
the Tory militia, as they were ten 
ed; and with a party of theſe, a 
ſome Britiſh troops, amounting 1 
the whole to about 1400 men, mai 
incurſions into the country. 
on the 7th of October, he was # 
tacked by a ſuperiar body of An 
ricans, at, a place called King 
mountain, and totally defeated, O. 
hundred and fifty were killed in d 
action, and 810 made priſoners, 
which 150 were wounded, , Fitts 
hundred ſtands of arms allo þ 
into the hands of the Am 
whoſe loſs was inconſiderable.! 
the following month Lieutenin 


pre 
Uret 
lter, 
dell 
4 m 
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lonel Tarleton, who continued to 
ect his uſual activity and bravery, 
ch a party of 270, chiefly caval- 
xracked and defeared General 
mpter, who is ſaid to have had 
doo men, at a place called Black 
acks, Sumpter was wounded, and 
out 120 of the Americans killed, 
unded, or taken. Of the Britiſh 
pops about fifty were killed and 
punded. 
On the 3d of September, the 
ercury, a Congreſs packet, was 
ken by the Veſtal, Captain Kep- 
|, near Newfoundland. On board 
js packet was Mr, Laurens, late 
efdent of the Congreſs, who was 
and on an embaſly to Holland: 
ehad thrown his papers overboard, 
t great part of them were reco- 
— having received much 
mage. He was brought to Lon- 
, and examined before the privy- 
uncil; in conſequence of which, 
was committed cloſe priſoner 
the Tower on the th of 
ober, on a charge of high 
aſon. His papers were delivered 
the miniſtry, and contributed to 
ilitate a rupture with Holland, 
ong them was found the ſketch 
a treaty of amity and commerce 
ween the Republic of Holland 
the United States of America. 
s treaty appeared to be in a train 
nezoc1ation, and was approved by 
t. Van Berkel, counſellor and 
wonary of the city of Am- 
dam. This diſcovery gave ſo 
ch offence to the court of Great 
tan, that Sir Joſeph Yorke pre- 
ed a memorial to the States-Ge- 
ral, dated the 10th of November, 
which they were informed, that 
wppearcd trom the papers of Mr. 
urens, that ** the States of Am- 
terdam had entered into a clan- 
deine correſpondence with the 
amen rebels, 10 early as the 
9 
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© month of Auguſt, 1778; that 
© inſtructions and powers had been 
& given by them, for the purpoſe 
of entering into a treaty of indiſ- 
6 ſoluble friendſhip with the ſaid 
«© rebels, natural {ibjeds of a ſo- 
%% vereign to whom the Republic 
« was joined by the ſtricteſt ties of 
6« friendſhip » HlisBritannic majeſty, 
therefore, required that ſo irregular a 
conduct might be formally diſa- 

vowed; and alſo inſiſted on ſpeed 
«« fſatisfaction, adequate to the of- 
6 fence, and the exemplary pu» 
© niſhment of the penſionary Van 
„ Berkel and his accomplices, ag 
„ difturbers of the public peace, and 
«« violatersof the rights of nations. 
The States-General not giving an 
immediate anſwer to this memorial, 
the demand contained in it was 
preſſed by the Britiſh ambaſſador in 
repeated conferences, and in a ſe- 
cond memorial. Their recorder 
was then directed to wait on him, 
and to inform him, that his memo- 
rial had been taken ad referendum by 
the deputies of the reſpective pro- 
vinces, according to the received 
cuſtom and conſtitution of govern- 
ment; and that they — aps: 
nour to frame an anſwer to his me- 
mortal, as ſoon as the conſtitution of 
their government would permit. 
This gave ſo little ſatis faction to the 
Britiſh court, that their ambaſſador 
was ordered to withdraw from the 
Hague, and a declaration of hoſti- 
lites againit Holland was publiſhed _ 
on the 2oth of December. Before 
the departure of Count Welderen, 
the Dutch ambaſſador, from Lon- 

don, he wrote a letter, containin 
ſome propoſitions, to Lord Stor- 
mont, ſecretary of ſtate: but the 
letter was returned unopened, at 
which the Dutch miniuer expreſſed 
much fſurprize, But he was an- 
tiered, that all connection ung 
| the 
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the two nations was broken off by 
the aggreſſion of Holland, and thay 
he was no longer conſidered as the 
miniſter of a friendly power. 

The manifeſto which was pub · 
liſhed by the Britiſh court againſt 
Holland, was generally applauded 
as a ſpirited performance, and the 
greater part of the nation ſeemed to 
approve of the conduct of govern- 
ment on this occaſion, and to think 
that the behaviour of the Dutch, at 
the preſent crifis, rendered hoſtili- 
ties juſtifiable and neceſſary. But 
there were many who thought, that 
a war with Holland was an evil o 


too great a magnitude to be haſtily 
refol 


ved on, and eſpecially ata time 
when Great Britain had already fo 


many enemies to contend with; 


4 


.diminution which the Enpli a | 
with Holland; who ape * 


f deration, which ſeemed to be in 


who confidered the wyury and 


merce muſt ſuſtain from a 


loſs of that ally, who hs 
had the moſt reaſon to wiſh fir 

reſervation z who thought, | 
ufficient allowance had not hy 
made for that flowneſs of delis 
tion which naturally prevails in 
councils of the Republic, front 
very conſtitution of it; and thay 
conduct of the Britiſh miniſty, 
this tranſaction, had not been 
racterized by that wiſdom and! 


penſably requiſite in the preſent w 
critical and dangerous fituation 


the affairs of Great Britain. 
olours 
e act 
P RI d, bu 
oming 
nder þ 


dg, 
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In the Year 1780, 


JANUARY. 


HIS day, being New- 
year's day, there was 4 
eat court at St. James's, and the 


ſual, | 
Admiralty-office, Jan. 3. 

Captain Marſhal, of his majeſty's 
Ip kmerald, arrived late laſt night 
om capt, Fielding, with an ac- 
dunt of his having fallen in with a 
et of Dutch merchant ſhips, un- 
er convoy of the admiral count By- 
and, with a ſquadron of five ſhips 
nd frigates of war, 

_ Fielding defired permiſſion 
o viie the merchant ſhips, which 
as refuſed, Upon ſending his 
oats to viſit them, they were fired 
t; upon which he fired a ſhot a- 
jead of the Dutch admiral, who re- 
med a broadſide ; captain Field- 
ng did the like; and then the Dutch 
mmediately ſtruck their colours. — 
duch of the merchant ſhips as have 
aral ſtores on board were ſtopped, 
nd the Dutch admiral was told, 
hat he was at liberty to hoiſt his 
vlours, and proſecute his voyage. 
© accepted the former and falut- 
d, but declined the latter, and is 
oming with the ſhips that were 
ay his convoy at Spithead, Lond. 
T. 1 


17%, 


det. laureat's ode was performed as 


RINCIPAL OCCURRENCES | 


6. After the Iggee yeſterday, a 
council was held, and higexcellency 
count Welderen, the Datch envoy, 
had a private audience of his ma- 
jeſty, relative to the late capture of 
the Dutch ſhips laden with nüval 
ſtores to France, and their convoy, 
intercepted by the fleet under com- 
modore Fielding. 

This morning a fire broke out 
at the houſe of Mr. Evans, a chand- 
ler's ſhop, in Great-Wild Street, 
Lincoln's Inn-Fields, which in a 
ſhort time burnt that and two ad- 
joining houſes, and damaged ſome 
others. Mr. Evans, and four 5 
ſons beſides; unhappily periſhed in 
the flames. EO? 4 
8. Yeſterday, purſuant to the 
advertiſement of the ſheriffs, a nu- 
merous and moſt reſpectable aſſem- 


| bly of the nobility, gentlemen, 


clergy, and freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex, met in the 
Aſſembly Room at Hackney ; Mr. 
alderman Townſend having taken 
the chair, George Byng, Eiq. read 
a petition to patliament, . exactly 
conformable to that of the county of 
York, complaining of the expeudi- 
ture of the public money, and pray- 
ing aretrenchment in all ſuperfluous 
articles, and the abolition of pen - 
ſions for doing nothing, It was 
agreed that tne petition ſhovld be 
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preſented to parliament on the 11th 
of April, by the chairman of the 
meeting. A committee of fifty. 
three was appointed, and the county 
meeting adjourned to Friday the 
29th inſtant. | 
Admiralty. office, Fan. 10. 1780. 
Captain Clerke, of his majeſty's 
floop the Reſolution, in a letter to 
Mr. Stephens, dated the 8th of 
June, 1779, in the harbour of St. 
eter and St. Paul, Kampſchatka, 
which was received yeſterday, gives 
the melancholy account of the cele- 
brated capt, Cook, late commander 
of that ſloop, with four of his pri- 
vate mariners, having been killed 
on the 14th of February laſt at the 
iſland of O*why'he, one of a group 
of . new-diſcovered iſlands, in the 
22d degree of north latitude, in an 
affray with a numerous and tumul- 


tuous body of the natives. 


Captain Clerke adds, that he had 
received every friendly ſupply from 
the Ruſſian government; and that 
as the companies of the Reſolution 
and her conſort the Diſcovery were 
in perfect health, and the two ſloops 
had twelve months ſtores and provi- 
flons on board, he was preparing to 


make another attempt to explore a 


northern paſſage to Europe. 

13. The following intereſting affair 
has been the topic of converſation 
in almoſt every part of Europe. 

One John Michael Arnold, a 
miller, had bought the leaſe of a 
mill belonging to the eſtate of count 
Schmettau, of Pommerzig, fituat- 
ed in the new Marche of Branden- 
burgh, near the city of Cuſtrin, and 
known in that province under the 
name of the Pommertziger Kerb's 
Mill. This mill, at the time when 
Mr. Arnold bought the leaſe of it, 
was plentifully ſupplied with water 
by a rivulet which empties itſelf 


into the river Warta, During ſix 


conſequently became indebted toil 


; 
jan 


years Mr. Arnold had made yang 
impr in the ſaid mill, u. 
by means of his labour and ind 
had been enabled to pay his renty, 
gularly, and to acquire a Cufhcieng 

r the maintenance of his family 
At the end of that period, about th 
years ago, the proprietor of theſil 
mill retolved to enlarge a fiſh-poy 
contiguous to his ſeat, and cauſed; 
canal to be cut from the ſaid rivule 
at a ſmall diftance above the ni 
to ſupply his fiſh-pond with war 
By theſe means the current of th 
ſtream was leſſened, and the qua 
tity of water ſo much dimini 
that the mill could no longer doth 
uſual work. 

The miller had foreſeen th 
event, and from the beginning lll 
remonſtrated againſt the cutting 
the canal. But his remonſtrances, 
well as his ſolicitations for cancel. 
ing the leaſe, proving in vain, l 
was at laſt forced to ſeek redreſs m1 
court of judicature at Cuftrin, 
whoſe cognizance the affair belong 
ed; but his lord being a mand 
fortune and conſequence in that p 
vince, ſoon found means to frultrat 
his endeavours, He continued 
enlarge his fiſh-pond, ſo that th 
miller, inſtead of obtaining redreh 
found his water daily decreaſing v 
ſuch a degree, that at laſt he coll 
only work during two or three ved 
in ſpring, and about as many int 
latter part of the year. 

Under theſe circumſtances, Ut 
miller could no longer procure! 
livelihood, and pay his rent, ws 


any yy ws a ou 


lord for a conſiderable ſum. 
latter, in order to obtain his 1 
entered a ſuit againſt him in ® 
ſame court of law at Cuſtrin, whi 
had before refuſed relief to i 
miller, and ſoon obtained a ff 
tence againſt the miller's * 


7 


1780. 


which ſentence being approved of 
ind ratified in the high court of ap- 
ls ar Berlin, was put into execu- 
tion, The miller's leaſe, utenhils, 
s, and chattels, were ſeized and 
fold, in order to pay the arrears of 
rent, and the expences of | a moſt 


iniquitous law-ſuit ; and thus poor 


Arnold and his family were re- 
duced to want and wretchedneſs, 

A glaring injuſtice of that kind 
could not paſs unnoticed by ſome 
friends to humanity, who well 
knew the benevolent and equitable 
intentions of their ſovereign, They 
adviſed and aſſiſted the miller to lay 
his caſe before the king. His ma- 
jeſty, ſtruck with the ſimplicity of 
the narrative, and the injuſtice that 
had apparently been committed, re- 
ſolved to enquire minutely into this 
affair, and it the miller's aſſertions 
were founded in truth, to puniſh, 
in an exemplary manner, the au- 
thors and promoters of ſuch an un- 
juſt ſentence. 

The king accordingly made in- 
quiries, and the informations he 
received corroborated the miller's 
narrative, His majeſty afterwards 
ordered the regiſter of his high 
court of appeals, as-alſo all the me- 
mortals and pleadings of the ſaid law- 
ſuit to be laid before him, which he 
reviſed himſelf, aſſiſted by an emi- 
nent lawyer; and that nothing 
might be wanting, his majeſty ſent 
a perſon of confidence to Cuſtrin, 
with orders to ſurvey the ſaid mill, 
the rivulet, and the new canal, as 
alſo to enquire into the miller's cha- 
racter, his former fituation in life, 
the true cauſe of his failure, and all 
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fair. And after being fully con- 


the ſaid commiſſioner, as allo from 
me papers laid before him, that the 
"tence againſt the ſaid miller Ar- 


ſer 
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ther circumſtances attending this 


Finced, as well from the report of 


* N * 


(3) 
nold was an act of the moſt ſingu'ar 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, his majeſi 
immediately dlckated and ſigned his 
reſolutions thereupon. 

On the next day the king ordered 
his high chancellor, Baron Furot, as 
alſo Meſſ. Chriſt. Eman, Friedell, 
Henry Lewis Graun, and John 
Lewis Ranſleben, the three coun- 
ſellors learned in law, who, toge- 
ther with the chancellor, had ſign - 
ed and approved the ſaid ſentence, 
into his cabinet, and on their ar- 
rival his majeſty put the following 
queſtions to tha ; 

Queſtion I. When a lord takes 
from a peaſant who rents a piece of 
frown under him, his waggon, 

orſe, plough, and other / utgnfils, 
by which he earns his living, and 
is thereby prevented from paying 
his rent, can a ſentence of Fires 
be in juſtice pronounced upon that 
ſant ? 

They all anſwered in the nega- 
tive, & 
Queſtion II. Can a like ſentence 
be pronounced upon a miller for 
non-payment of rent for à mill, 
after the water, which uſed to turn 
his mill, is wilfully taken from him 
by the proprietor of the mill ? 
They alſo anſwered in the nega» 
ve. } 

Then, ſaid the king, you have 
yourſelvesacknowledged the injuſtice 
you have committed. Here is the 
caſe :—A nobleman, in order to 
enlarge his fiſh-pond, has cauſed a 
canal to be cut to receive more wa- 
ter from a rivulet which uſed to turn 
a mill. By theſe means the miller 
loſt his water, and could not work 
his mill above a fortnight in ſpring, 
and about as many days in autumng 
Notwithſtanding which it is expected 
that he ſhall pay his rent as before, 
when his mill was plentifully ſupplied 
with water; but as that was out of 
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his power, from the impoſſibility of 
purtuing his trade, the court of juſ- 
tice at Cuſtrin decreed, that the 
miller's effects, goods, and chattels, 
ſnould be ſold to pay the arrears of 
rent; which ſentence being ſent to 
the high court of appeals here, is 
confirmed and ſigned by you, and 
has ſince been executed. 

Here the king ordered the ſen- 
tence, with their reſpective ſigna- 
tures, to be laid before them, and 
afterwards commanded his private 
ſecretary to read the reſolutions 
which his maielty had dictated to 
him, and ſigned before, and which 
are as follow: 1 

„The ſentence decreed againſt 
the miller Arnold, of the Pom- 
mertziger Kerb's Mill, in the New 
Marche of Brandenburgh, being 
an act of the moſt ſingular injuſ- 
rice, and entirely oppoſite to the 
paternal intentions of his majeſty, 
whoſe deſire it is that impartial juſ- 
tice be ſpeedily adminiſtered to all 
his ſubjects, whether rich or poor, 
without any regard to their rank or 
perſons ; his majeſty, in order to 
prevent fimilar iniquities for the tu- 


ture, is reſolved to puniſh, in an 


exemplary manner, the authors of 
that unjuit ſentence, and to eſtabliſh 
an example for the future conduct 
of judges and magiſtrates in his do- 
minions. For they all are to conſi- 
der, that the meaneſt peaſant, nay 
eren the beggar, is a man as well as 
the king, and conſequently equall 

entitled to impartial juſtice, eſpeci- 
ally, as in the preſence of juſtice all 
are equal, whether it be a prince 
who brings a complaint againſt a 
peaſant, or a peaſant who prefers 
one againſt a prince: in fimilar 
caſes juſtice ſhould act uniformly, 
without any retroſpect to rank or 
perſon. This ought to be an uni- 
verſal rule for the conduct of judges; 


neren AL 


2 dominions ſhould ever dem 


contrary to the above orders, the 


(Janoary, 


and if the courts of lawin his mae. 


rom this principle of equity, thy 
may depend upon being ſererth 
puniſhed : for an unjuſt mapiſtrat, 
or a court of law, guilty of wrong, 
and ſubſervient to oppreſſion, t 
more dangerous than a band d 
robbers, againſt whom any ma 
may be on his guard ; but bad ma 
entruſted with authority, who, under 
the cloak of juſtice, practiſe ther 
iniquities, are not fo eaſily guardel 
againſt; they are the worll d 
villains, and deſerve double puniſ 
ment. | 

„The king, at the ſame ting, 
hereby ſignifies to all his counts d 
law, that he has appointed a ney 
high chancellor, and that his majel 
ty will be very exact for the futur, 
in the examination of his, and d 
their proceedings. They are, mom 
over, hereby ſtrictly commanded, 

«© T, To bring all law- ſuits tothe 
ſpeedieſt * xy can 

II. Carefully to obſerve that tbe 
ſacred name of juſtice may never bt 
profaned by any acts of oppreſia 
and injuſtice, And 

„ III. To act with the moſtab. 
ſolute impartiality towards eren 
one, whether prince or pealant 
without the leaſt regard to ſituation 
in life. 

* And in caſe his majeſty ſhouli 


find their proceedings in any vit 


mil; 
2 
ſum 
ale 
ved 


ns 


may depend upon a rigorous pl 
niſhment ; the preſident, as well 
the reſpective judges and counſellon, 
who ſhall be found guilty of, or * 
ceſſary to, =y ſentence direQtly op 
poſite to the fundamental principle 
of juſtice, Whereof all the count 
of law in all his majeſly's dominion 


are to take notice, 
(Signed) FREDERC 
Berlin Dec. 11, 1779. id 


1783 ] 


After the reading of the above, 
the king told the high chancellor 
that he had no farther oceaſion for 
his ſervices, and ordered them all 
to withdraw, and the three counſel- 
lors, Friedel, Graun, and Ranfle- 
den to be taken into cuſtody, He 
alſo ſent immediate orders to Cuſ- 
rin, for the preſident, judges, and 
counſellors, who had decreed the 
unjuſt ſentence in the firſt inſtance, 
o be arreſted ; and afterwards no- 
inared a commiſſion, under the 


niter of ſlate, to proceed againſt 
them all according to law. | 

His majeſty, in conſideration of 
he {aid injullice, has preſented the 
miller Arnold with the ſum of 1500 
jixdollars He alſo ordered that a 
ſum, equal to that produced by the 
ale of the miller's effects, be ſtop- 
ped and paid to him from the ſala- 
ics due to the reſpective judges, 
&c, who had any ſhare, in that un- 
ut ſentence ; and has, moreover, 
condemned the proprietor of the 
pill to xeimburſe to the miller all 
he rent he had received, from the 
me when be £rit opened the canal. 
14, The ſeſſions ended at the 
Id-Bailey, when the following 
erſons received ſentence of death, 
u. John Franqie, alias Franks, 
or a burglary ; John M'Carmick, 
or ſlealiug, in the dwelling-houſe of 


ant, 1201, 175. two ſnuff. boxes 
ounted in gold, and other things; 
Nobert Hughes, for a burglary ; 
John Kettleby, for robbing Wilfiam 
wich on the high-way; John Ben- 
eld, William Turley, and Mary 
\Ulliams, for coining and counter- 
*ting ſhillings, {ix-pences, and half- 
towns. 

16, We hear from Peebles, in 
dcotland, that on Saturday ſe'nnight, 


arg the firſt day of the year, fix 
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\rection of Baron de Zedlitz, mi- 


Aude Crucius, where he was ſer- 


(5) 


old men who live in the old town'of 
Peebles, whoſe ages exceed 528 
years, met and made merry with 
each other, What 2 the 
more remarkable is, that they all 
live within 46 yards diſtance of 
each other ; and that four of them, 
though above 86 years old, ſtill 
earn their own livelihood; and one, 
whoſe wife was alſo preſent, has 
been married to her upwards of 
years; another had his eldeſt ſon 
with him, who is 63 years of age. 

19. A court of aldermen was 
held at Guildhall, when Mr. 
Thorp, one of the Common-Coun- 
cil of the Ward of Aldgate, pre- 
ſented a letter from Mr. alderman 
Lee, deliring to ſurrender the of- 
fice of alderman of the ſaid Ward. 
The court accordingly accepted of 
the ſaid reſignation, it being under- 
ſtood, that the alderman had en- 
gaged in the ſervice of the Con- 

reſs. 

The following malefactors were 
executed at 'I'yburn, viz. Hugh 
Mulvey, John Wiley, John Wood- 
more, John Howell, and Willia 
Kent, | 

21. A wardmote was held for the 
election of an alderman for Aldgate 
Ward, in the room of William Lee, 
Eſq. when William Burnell, Eſq. 
one of the late ſheriffs, was choſen 
without oppoſition. 

The kiny's proclamation, ſetting 
forth, that for the future all foreign 
ſhips taken carrying to and aſſiſting 
the enemies of Great Britain with 
warlike-ſtores or goods of any kind, 
ſhould be deemed legal prizes, and 
the ſhip or ſhips and cargoes ſhould 
be ſold for the benefit of thoſe who 
took them, was read at the Royal 
Exchange gate by Mr. Biſhop, the 
common=cryer, aſſiſted by the pro- 
per officers, "FREY * 
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Admiralty-office, January 22. 

Rear-admiral Parker, commander 
in chief of his majeſty's ſhips at the 
Leeward Iſlands, in his letter to Mr. 
Stephens, dated at Barbadoes the 
I6th of October laſt, has tranſmitted 
a liſt of ſeveral prizes that had been 
taken by the ſquadron under his 
command. And Captain Keeler of 
the Acteon, (one of the rear-admi- 
ral's ſquadron) in a letter to Mr. 
Stephens, dated at St. Lucia, the 
29th of October, relates, that being 
a few days before, with the Corn- 
wall, on a cruize off the iſland of 
Martinique, they ſaw two ſail, the 
one in chaſe of the other, the latter 
of which, by ſignal from the for- 
mer, was known to be an enemy ; 
that they ſtood athwart her in or- 
der to cut her off from the ifland ; 
and that ſoon afterwards ſhe ſtruck 
to the Proſerpine of 18 guns, (the 
frigate that was in purſuit of her) 
and proved to be the Alcmene, one 
of coynt d'Eſtaing's ſquadron, of 
30 guns and 220 men, without a gun 
being fired on either ſide, 

Admiralty-office, Jan. 22. 

Rear-admiral Gambier, in his 
letter to Mr, Stephens, dated at 
Plymouth, the 19th inſtant, gives 
an account of the arrival of Mr. 
William Jones, maſter's mate of 
the Pearl, in the Amiſta Spaniſh 
prize, by whom he learns, that on 
the 7th inſtant Admiral Sir George 
Rodney, with the fleet under his 
command, in latitude 42® of lon- 

itude 12? 287 fell in with a Span- 
1ſh fleet of nineteen tranſports hm 
Bilboa, bound to Cadiz, laden with 
proviſions and naval ſtores, under 
convoy of a 64 gun ſhip and five 
frigates ; the whole of which, ex- 
cepting one tranſport, he took; 
that the veſſel which he has brought 
in has cables of 24 inches, and all 
forts of cordage on board ; and that 


the frigates alſo are chiefly hüt 

with cordage, 

Extract of a Letter from cata; 
Goodall, of his — 
Valiant, to Mr. Stephens, dat 
at St. Helen's, Fan. 19, 

The Seaford arrived here lf 
night, und brought in with her the 
two following Dutch galliots, by: 
then about one hundred and ci 
tons each, firſt from Hambumi 
and laſt from the Texel, for Bret, 

De Jaffrow Anna, Garben Ape, 
maſter, laden with ſhips Knee, 
ſtandards, &c. and 1588 b. 0 
copper in ſheets, for ſheathing, ear 

Le Vrow Catherine, Peter Hm ear 
ſen, maſter, from, the ſame 9 ort 
Breſt, and with a ſimilar 
They are both ſent in to Spitheal 
Gaz. | 

26. In the general aſſembly a 
Penſylvania, held at Philadelphy 
the 2g0 of September laſt, it wat 
agreed, that the claims made by tht 
proprietors of that province, to ere 
whole of the ſoil contained witho ben 
the charter, together with the tea ore 
vation of quit- rents, purchaſe. 
ney, &c. being no longer conſiſted 
with the ſafety of the common: 
wealth; the afſembly therefore, ans, 
repreſentatives of the province, t 
ſumed the fame, under certain er 
ſtrictions and proviſoes, to then 
ſelves; granting, however, to rer 
Penn family, the ſum of 130,000 
ſterling, to be paid by different 
ſtallments, of not leſs than 15,00 
a- year, nor more than 20,000]. 
firſt payment to be made at thee 
piration of one year, after the t 
mination of the preſent war. 
Eærract of a Letter from Vin 

Dec. 18. + 

% Amongſt all the curioſities 
this great metropolis, I know ron: : 
that has given me more pleafuretil 
the converſing with Metaſtatio, 


780. 


ent compoſer of Italian Operas, 
10 was almoſt the only genius who 
114 reconcile ſound to ſenſe, and 
rived the idea of the ancient 
dreck drama and its choruſſes in 
e moſt effeminate of public exbi- 
ons. He is now near. ninety 
ears of age, but has all the viva- 
ty of youth; be is the life and 
dal of every company he viſits ; 
e is gay, talkative, pleaſant, and 
vreeable, By his countenance, ſo 
tle an impreſſion has time made 
pon it, you would not imagine 
at he was arrived at his fiftieth 
ear, Happy in himſelf, he en- 
evours to make others ſo; in 
ort, he is the moſt extraordinary, 
well as the moſt amiable of men.” 
xtra# of a Letter from the Madrid 
Gazette, Dec. 31. 

« A courier extraordinary is ar- 
red from Ferrol with accounts, 
at on the 21ſt of this month his 
geſty's frigate the Cortes arrived 
dere from the Havannah, from 
hence ſhe ſailed on the 15th of 
orember with diſpatches for the 
ng, Kc. On board this frigate 
me Don Joſeph Valliere, who 
ings with him, from New Or- 
ans, ſeveral ſtandards and other 
phies taken from the Engliſh in 
expedition happily conceived and 
ecuted by Don Barnard de Galvez, 
rernor of Louiſiana, againſt the 
tabliſhments and forts 1 by 
e Engliſh on the borders of the 
ppi, in which he took three 
ts, and made a vaſt number of 
loners, The king has received 
e particulars of this affair, by 
hich it appears, that the governor 

uiſiana, as ſoon as he heard of 
e rupture with England, formed 
deſign of undertaking ſome enter- 
ze againſt the enemy's eſtabliſh- 
ents in this neighbourhood, and 
ordingly aſſembled all the troops 
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he could, both regular, recruits, 
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militia, Mulattoes, and Indians, dr 
all which together he raiſed a body 
of 1427; but a forced march and 
ſickneſs had reduced his army one» 
third before he reached an Loplith 
fort, called Manchack, which how- 
ever he took by aſſault; he then 
proceeded to Baton Rouge, which 
was pretty well fortified, and gar- 
riſoned with 400 troops, beſides 100 
inhabitants armed. Finding he could 


not take it by affault, he reſolved 


to beſiege it, and on the 21ſt of 


September opened a battery, which 


in three hours and a half ſo damaged 
the fort, that the Engliſh governor 
defired to capitulate, to Which Don 


Galvez conſented, upon condition 


of the garriſon becoming priſoners 


of war, and at the ſame time that 


the fort of Panmure,.in the country 
of the Natches, ſhould be given 
up. The Engliſn having ſubmitted, 
the garriſon marched out of the fort 
with the honours of war, and at 
500 paces diſtarice laid down their 


arms, aud delivered their calours to 


a detachment of our troops; the 
number of priſoners in all amounts 


to 550, including 28 officers, We 


alſo rook eight barks laden with 
proviſions, and upwards of 50 ma- 
riners, belides the three forts, with 
all their artillery, ammunitien, pro- 
viſien, &c. ö 


FEBRUARY. 


2. Yeſterday the inhabitants of 
Weſtminſter, to the number of 
ooo, met in Weſtminſter-hall, pur- 
ſuant to public advertiſement, to 
agree on a petition to parliament, 
to control the ſhameful waſte of 


the public money, &c. 


The hon. Charles Fox being call- 
ed to the chair, Mr. Sawbridge 
made a warm ſpeech, intimating, 

(A4q thar 
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that the complaints of the people 
were well - grounded, and repreſent- 
ed the neceſſity there was for the 
preſenting a petition ſimilar to that 
of Vork, which was agreed to in 
that county on the => of Decem- 
ber laſt. It was then read by the 
chairman, and carried without one 
diſſenting hand. Fe 
Mr. Wilkes came forward, and 
ſtated the ſhameful abuſe of public 
money; ſaid, we had been promiſed 
a navy ſuperior to that of France 
and Spain; but it was ge Toys, 
fince it had been inferior to that o 
France only, He ſaid a number of 
pointed things againſt the perſons in 
power, and expreſſed his happineſs 
at that ſpirit of aſſociation, which, 
at this period, pervades the king - 
dom. ; xk W e 
A motion was then made, that a 
committee ſnould be appointed to 
correſpond with the other commi- 
tees through the kingdom; and the 
duke of Portland, the earls Egre- 
mont and Temple, the lords John 
and George Cavendiſh, the hon. 
Thomas Townſhend, Meſſrs. Saw- 
bridge and Wilkes, and about ninety 
other noblemen and gentlemen, 
were appointed of the committee, 
Dr. Jebb then expreſſed his ap- 
robation of the meaſures adopted 
by the meeting in a very ſpirited. 
harangue; he lamented the man 
ill conſequences that daily aroſe to 
the city of Weſlminſter, by being 
repreſented by a gentleman, who' 
had ſcarcely - ever been in England 
ſince his election; and by another, 
who conſidered himſelf as a repre- 
ſentative of a certain noble peer, 
and not the repreſentative of the 
electors: and as a reformation was 
begun, he thought that the elec» 
tion of proper s cr e= a very 
eſſential point to be attended to; he 
therefore begged leave to recom- 
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and, bein 


a time that Pizzoni was entitled ty 


[Februzy, 
mend the worthy chairman, 
Fox, on whoſe rliamentary em. 
duct he paſſed the higheſt encomi. 
ums, as the moſt proper perſon 9 
repreſent the city of Wellmine,! 
parliament, This was ſeconded by 
lord John Cavendiſh, and ſuppon. 
ed by Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Tutte, 
be put to the vote, un 
ynanimouſly carried. 

3. Yeſterday came op at Lina 
Inn Hall, before the lord - chance. 
lor and the lord chief quſlice, th 
rad is 11 of an informs. 
tion brought by the attorney- gere- 
ral againſt a Mr. Reilly, an th 
holſterer, for ſuing out a writ again 
Mr, Pizzoni, the late refident fron 
the republic of N Mt. Gap- 

r, an attorney, for having fig 
Fe and Mr. Clidios, 0 
officer, for having executed, it, a 


the ier of an ambaſſader, 
The counſel for the crown, to pro 
tet the right of ambaſſadors in thi 


country, were, the attorney and and n 


ſolicitor-general ; for the defend inte 
ants, Mr. Mansfield, Mr, Howarth, port, 
Mr. Minyay, and Mr. Stackpol. which 
Before the cauſe was entered int dock, 
the court informed the defendants, ber d: 
that the proceedings of the'iofor- WW c:ptai 
mations were, in point of law, not out, : 
ſtrictly regular, and if infiſted a the ca 
they muſt be amended ; but as that WW fire h 
ſtep would protract time without WW ©: he 
an wering any good pnrpoſe, it WW bed 
was adviſeable to wave any ober- The / 
tion, and to proceed on the merits: WW the { 
the defendants admitted the fach vB d:mag 
ſtated, and contended, that if liable 4. 

to cenſure, it was for an error dine 
underſtanding only, and not for, 
wilful violation of the ſacred pri Wl tbe 
leges of foreign ambaſſadors ; fer BW pon 
this was a caſe that ſtood on rc the me 
particular circumflances. Monſ. P. M nme 
zoni was underſtood to be no long #/vlut 


a pub: 


1785. 


je man: he was ſucceeded by 
oo Carall in his public capa- 
. and ſtaid afterwards more than 
Goht days in this Kingdom, conſe- 
quently he had a reaſonable time to 


Cepart, The defendants had con- 
<iered him in the character of a pri- 
rate ſubject, and therefore had been 
(if wrong) miſled in their own judg- 
ments. That on being told by the 
flicitor of the treaſury of the miſ- 
nie, Monſ. Pizzon was inſtantly 
aſed. | 

* court determined, that it 
ws a violation of the privilege of 
Monſ. Pizzoni, notwithſtanding his 
ſucceſſor had arrived, They ſaid, 
there was no time limited for the 
departure of ambaſſadors, who were 
to have no reſtraint, on their per- 
ſuns; but they allowed that many 
eteruating circumſtances appeared, 
and though they condemned the 
conduct of the defendants, poſt- 
pored judgment fre die. 

On Tueſday night, between eight 
and nine o'clock, a fire broke out 
in the cabin of the Haywood tranſ- 
port, capt. Collins, of 500 tons, 
which lay in Mr, Dudman's wet- 
dock, near Deptford, which burnt 
her down to the water's edge. The 
ciptain was in bed when it broke 
out, and was obliged to jump out of 
the cabin window into the water to 
fare himſelf. A boy is ming, and 
3 he was likewiſe in bed, it is 
feed he periſhed in the flames, 
The Anne and Elizabeth, lying at 
the ſame place, has received ſome 
damage. | 

4+ The ſituation and obſtinate 
ritue of the baron de Mizeland- 
Fitz, are remarkable. He was one 
0! the Swediſh ſenate deprived of 
i power by the preſent king, upon 
he memorable revolution in the go- 
rernment, which changed it to an 
wldlut2 monarchy, He was poſſeſſed 
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of an eſtate equal to one of 10, ooo l. 
a year in England, and upon that 
event fled his country, ſaying, 
That he would ſuffer the — 
wretched exile abroad, rather than 
remain a ſlave where he had a right 
to freedom,” He took up his fe- 
ſidence at Hamburgh, where be has 
lived ever ſince ia great poverty, 
lodging in a very miſerable apart- 
ment, and waiting entirely on him- 
The king has written twice 
to him in the moſt flattering terms, 
inviting his return to his eſtate and 
honours ;—but he never took an 
notice of the letters; and upon his 
majeſty ſending him a remittance to 
enable him to live more comfort- 
ably, he refuſed it, ſternly ſaying, 
y* f wit die rather than receive a 
dollar at the hands of one who has 
enſlaved my country !” 

The queltion reſpecting the build- 
ing ſhips at Bombay, for military 
and commercial purpoſes, was bal- 
lotted for yeſterday, at the India 
houſe, and carried in the negative, 


the numbers being, for it, 165; 


againſt it, 327; majority, 162. 
5 Yeſterday being the day ap- 
pointed for a public faſt, to implore 
the divine bleſſing on his majeſty's 
arms, the ſame was obſerved ac» 
cordingly. | 
Yeſterday, among many other un- 
fortunate objects who applied for 
admittance into the Magdalen Hoſ- 
pital, a young woman aged ſeven- 
teen, preſented herſelf, of a very 
good appearance, clean, though ex- 
tremely neceſſitous, She delivered 
her melancholy tale with ſingular 
ſimplicity and energy; ſaid, ſhe was 
the daughterof a ſoldier, who ſerved 
many years at Gibraltar, where he 
and his wife died about two years 
ago ; that ſhe came to England ſoon 
1 the death of her parents, in 
ſcarch cf an aunt who lived near 
85 Ox ford- 
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'Oxford-ſtreet, but on her arrival 
found the aunt dead : having no 
friend or perſon to apply to, this 
unhappy girl lived for ſome time on 
Her clothes ; but that recourſe fail- 
ing, and having no means of ſup- 
port, fhe was induced to ſubmit 
to, and continue in the drudgery of 
1 to preſerve a miſerable 
being from famine and death; 
which laſt, from the deteſlation in 
which ſhe held her paſt life, muſt 
hare been inevitable in a very ſhort 
time, had ſhe not been relieved by 
the above charity. 

For theſe ſeveral days paſt, the 
town, particularly the female part 
of it, have been greatly alarmed 
with the report of a fet of tellows 
who are ſaid to infeſt the ſtreets of 
this metropolis, early in the even- 
ing, where they grotsly abuſe and 
Ill treat the women that they meet 
with. It appears, that there have 
been a few inſtances of indecency 
and violence; but numberleſs ſto- 
ries were propagated that had no 
foundation in truth; and the fear 
was much greater than the danger. 
It contributed, however, to keep 
the females very much at home, 
few of them comparatively ventur- 
ing abroad after dark, while theſe 
ac continued to be propa- 

Te . 

Extract of a Leiter from Berlin, Ja- 
nuary 8. | 
„The king (in the affair of the 
miller) ſent an order to the court of 
Juſtice for criminal affairs, that they 
were to pronounce ſentence accord- 
ing to the report made to him by 
colonel Hecking, which they re- 
fuſed : adding, they would give no 
ſentence againſt their duty and con- 
ſcience ; upon which the king him- 
ſelf framed a ſentence (which has 
already been mentioned), but no 
miniſter of ſtate would counterſign 
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the ſame, and therefore his miei) 
ſignature ſtood alone. It neverthe 
leis was carried into execution; hy 
the counſellors Who were ſent y 
Spandau, will make their fortune: 
the public are entirely in their fl. 
vour, and have raiſed by ſubſcrip 
tion 2co00 rixdollars for their tral 
ling expences only, and the moni 
raited fance by far exceed their (4 
ries. The princeſs Amelia, th 
hereditary prince of Pruſſa, ay 
the reſt of the princes, have a 
ſabſeribed large ſums, Nobody. 
pears at preſent at the operas 
ridotto. The place at the open 
where the royal family uſed to fi; 
with their numerous attendani, 
was occupied the other day foldy 
by general Buddenbrok. The kin 
appears quite unconcerned at thek 
proceedings, nor does he ſhew ay 
reſentment, or endeavour to ap- 
peaſe ſo general a diſcontent; whe 
he heard of it, he calmly replied, 
„Loe public me boude, il a tort 
car je ne travaille que pour lu“ 
The public pouts at me ; they are 
in the wrong, for it is only is 
them I work. 

9. In Holt's New Vork Journ, 
of Nov. 29, there is inſerted u 
act of the United States, paſſed on 
the 22d of October laſt, for the for- 
feiture and ſale of the efates of di 
Henry Clinton, Knt, John Mus 
ray, earl of Dunmore, formerly go 
vernor of the colony of New Volt 
Wm. Tryon, late governor of tht 
ſaid colony; John Watts, Olle 
de Lancy, Hugh Wallace, Heng 
White, John Harris Cruger, Wi 
liam Axtel, and Roger Morn 
Eſqrs. late members of the cou 
of that colony; Geor Duncan 
Ludlow, and Thomas Jones, af 
juſtices of the ſupreme court oft 
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faid colony; and John. Tabor Wea ſur« 
Kempe, late attorney-general a Ie "7 


bo.) 


F colony ; and of ſeveral other 
{ans therein named; veſting the 
pet) of their eſtates in the peo- 
„the United States of Ameri- 
; declaring them guilty of felony, 
1 for ever baniſhed under pain of 


. This day was held a court of 
mon-council at Guildhall, when 
new committees were choſen, 
d the letters (32 in number) from 
e noblemen to whom the vote of 
nks of the corporation had been 
ſented, for their ſpirited, and pa- 
vic behaviour in the -Houſe of 
ds, on the motion for an enquiry 
to the finecure places, and recom - 
ending economy in the diſpoſal 
publie money, were read. 

The letters read in the court of 
pmmon-council, as mentioned be- 
re, were written by the following 
blemen : dukes of Cumberland, 
lichmond, Grafton, Portland, Bol- 
, Devonſhire, Maneheſter ; the 
urquis of Rockingham ; earls of 
holmondeley, Coventry, Harcourt, 
rey, Spencer, Derby, Tanker- 
lle, Suffolk, Shelburne, Radnor, 
erers, Abingdon, Effingham ; the 
count Say and Seal; lords Beau- 
ev, Beſborough, Ravenſworth, 
william, Craven; biſhops of St. 
aph and Pererborough, 

The following is a copy of the 
er ſent from his royal highneſs, 
de duke of Cumberland: 

4 Great Lodge, Dec. 23, 1779. 

IK, 

[ received yeſterday, by order of 
de common-council of the city of 


lution, tranſmitted to me by Mr. 
emembrancer, | 

feel myſelf doubly intereſted as 
prince and an Engliſhman, in 
pug my hearty afſent to every 
ſure which may tend to ſupport 
e common ſtrength, wealth, and 
wereſt of the empire. A fair and 
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candid inveſtigation of the expendi- 
ture of the public money muſt be 
conducive to thoſe ſalutary ends, as 
it would enable the king to employ 
the reſources of this country in ſuch 
exertions by ſea and land as may 
reſtore his majeſty's dominions to 
their former ſplendour, and promote 
the true honour and dignity. of the 
crown, by eſtabliſhing the happineſs 
and proſperity of the people, 

The approbation the common- 
council have expreſſed of my con- 
duct in parliament is very acceptable 
to me. 

To Mr. Remembrancer 
of the City of London. 

12, Yeſterday, in the Court of 
Exchequer at Weſtminſter, was de- 
termined the famous tithe cauſe, 
which has been depending upwards - 
of forty years, between the Dean 
and Chapter ot the CollegiateChurch 
of Rippon, in the county of York, 
and the family of the Ingolbys, and 
occupiers of land in Dacre and Be- 
amy 6 in the ſaid county, reſpect- 
ing the claim of the Dean and Chap- 
ter to the ſmall tithes and Eaſter- 
offerings of the ſaid townſhips, when 
the plaintiffs right to the ſpecies of 
tithes and dues claimed by their 
bill, was, after a very full and im- 
partial hearing of ten days, by the 
unanimous conſent of the whole 
court, clearly eſtabliſhed, and adecree 
given in their favour accordingly. 

Admiralty-Office, Feb. 12. 

Capt. 'Thompſon, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the America, arrived late laſt 
night with a letter from admiral Sir 
George Brydges Rodney, to Mr. 
Stephens, of which the tollowing is 
a copy: 
Sandwich, at Sea, Jan. g. Lat. 41, 

44. Longitude 14, 15. Cope Fi- 

1 e E. N. E. 50 Leagues. 

IR, | 

Yeſterday, at daylight, the ſqua- 
drow of his majeſiy's ſhips under my 

com- 


Henry. 
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command deſcried 22 fail in the 
north-eaſt quarter ; we iminediately 
gave chaſe, and in a few hours the 
whole was taken, 

They proved to be a Spaniſh 
convoy, which ſailed from St. Se- 
ball ian's the 1ſt of January, and 
were under the protection of ſeven 
ſhips and veſſels of war, belonging 
to the royal company of Carracas, 
viz. the Guipuſcoano, of 64 guns, 
and 550 men. The San Carlos, of 
32 guns, and 200 men. The San 

afael, of zo guns, and 155 men, 
The Santa. Tereſa, of 28 guns, and 
150 men. The San Bruno, of 26 
guns, and 140 men. The Corbetta 
San Fermin, of 16 guns, and 60 
men. The San Vincente, of 10 
gups, and 40 men. Part of the 
convoy was laden with naval ſtores 
and proviſions for the Spaniſh ſhips 
of war at Cadiz; the reſt with bale- 
goods belonging to the royal com- 
"any. 

Thoſe laden with naval flores and 
b:!e-goods I fhall immediately di- 
ſpatch for England, under convoy 
ot his majefly's ſhips the America 
and Pearl; thoſe laden with provi- 
fions 1 ſhall carry to Gibraltar, for 
Which place I am now ficering, and 
have no doubt but the ſervice | am 
ſent upon there will be ſpeedily ef- 
ſected. 

You will likewiſe pleaſe to ac- 
quaint their lordſhips, that as I 
thought it highly neceſſary to ſend 
a 64 gun ſhip to protect ſo valuable 
A convoy, I have commiſſioned, of- 
licered, and manned the Spanifh 
Mip of war of the ſame rate, and 
named her the Prince William, in 
reſpect to his royal highneſs, in 
whoſe preſence ſhe had the honour 
to be taken. She has been launched 
only fix months, is in every reſpect 
completely fitted for war, and much 
larger than the Pienfaiſant, Cap- 
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Fehr 
tain Macbride, to whom ſhe 

I beg leave to congratulate 4; 
lordſhips on this wen A 
greatly diſtreſs the enemy, yi, 
am well informed are in much wy 


of proviſions and naval ſtore, | 
have the honour to be, with ov | 
regard, fir, your moſt obedien, u Let 
moſt humble ſervant, ent h 
G. B. Ropyy, - 
Lift of Merchant Ships under C 77 
of the armed Ships mentioned in exti 
foregoing Letter, mt, 
Nottra Senora de FOres, ß 
with flour. San Franciſco, du 
La Conceptione, with ditto, rde 
wheat. San Nicholas, with wber bs yea 
San Jeronimo, ditto, Divina Þn the+ 
videntia, with flour. San Gibin nity 
ditto. San Pacora, ditto, San La the ty 
ren, with French wheat. L ©; 
videntia, with flour and wheat. be th 
Bellona, with flour, Eipera tics at 
with French ditto. Le Cidaa rid 
Mercia, with naval ſtores, Leh Pem 
miſtad, ditto, San Michael, ml -nd 0 
anchors and cables. Ja Frega 
de Bilboa, with tobacco, Onthe 
St. James's, Feb. 12. 3 
Letters received this day . 
Mr. Fitzherbert, his majeſty's | $ wit 
dent at Bruſſels, bring a couh = 
tion of the ſignal ſucceſs of his a” © 
jelly's flect under the command "4 
admiral Sir George Rodney, on ht” 
16th of laſt month, near the Sta 7 
mouth. b th 
The Spaniſh ſquadron, couflig*” 
manded by Don er, de Langs A 
made a running fight, the circut h = 
ſtances of which are not yet . . 
cularly known. That ſquagt 4 | 
conſiſſed of eleven ail of the l 10 " 
three of which, the St. Genaro, i 
Juſto, and Monarca, ſeparated . 
fore the engagement; the van | n 46 
liano, San Eugenio, San Avg. wy 


tino, and San Lorenzo, are arm 


95. 


Cadiz in a ve ſhattered condi- 
|, the San Domingo blew up 
hs the action ; and the Phoenix, 
-ceſſi, and Diligent were taken. 
be Phcenix is an eighty gun ſhip ; 
the others ſeventy. 

Warſaw, Jau. 15. 


| happened here. The clothes 
the . eldeſt daughter of 
ce Adam Zartoryſki, unfortu- 
ch took fire, and before 1t could 
extinguiſhed, ſhe was ſo much 
mt, that ſhe died yeſterday in in- 
preſſible agonies. 
Cambridge, Feb. 13. 
The two annual premiums for 
; year, of 251. each, bequeathed 
the-late Dr. Smith, maſter of 
nity College, in this univerſity, 
the two junior Bachelors of Arts, 
jo ſhall appear, on examination, 
de the beſt proficients in mathe- 
ties and natural philoſophy, were 
| Friday adjudged to Mr. Prieſt, 
Pembroke-Hall, and to Mr, 
ad of Chriſt College, 
Tuam, Feb. 3. 
Onthe 25th vlt. died at Tully, in 
county of Mayo, Mr. Ni 8 
lrey, at the age of 109 — 
$ wife died laf ear aged 98. 
dey were married in the year 
©, and had 20 children. What 
pears very remarkable of this 
ple, is, that they had lived all 
time in a place ſurrounded on 
y lide, for ſeveral miles, by the 
pel bogs, there being ſcarcely ſuf- 
ent ground about the houſe to af- 
them common garden roots; 
though it was their own pro- 
V, they never reclaimed or im- 
red a foot of it. 
Id, Yeſterday, there was a 
ing of the proprietors of Eaſt- 
a ſtock, Sir William James, 
chairman, roſe to explain the 
* of the meeting, which was 


Fight days ago a melancholy 
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to receive and to diſcuſs the matter 
reſpeCting the propoſitions that had 
paſt between the court of directors 
and the treaſury-board, reſpecting 
the renewal of the charter, 

Mr, Creighton ſtated the preſent 
ſituation of the company: he touched 
particularly on the demands of go- 


vernment of one million ſterling, 


and all the ſurplus arifing from the 
profits of their trade, after a pro- 
prietary dividend of 81. per cent. 
beyond which the company were 
never hereafter to go. e re: 
preſented it as unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable, that the company ſhould 
run all riſques, and the pub- 
lic only reap the benefits with- 
out any riſque, Lord North had 
provided nothing even for the con- 
tingencies that were moſt likely to 
happen. Ships might be loſt; 
goods fall in price; extra unavoid- 
able expences incurred, which ic 
was impoſſible to foreſee : what 
fund was there for this? None. 
He contraſted the preſent ſituation 
of the company with that of others: 
in particular, of the two aſſurance 
companies in the year 1720, who 
had agreed to pay government 
300,000l. but on the upſhot, it ap- 
peared they were incapable. They 
then came to government, made a 
diſcloſure of their neceſſities, who 


remitted them half the ſum. Ton 


the preſent miniſtry do the ſame, 
rovided the company ſhould come 
into ſuch exigencies? He conclud- 
ed with recommending to the pro- 
prietors, then preſent, a confidgra- 
tion of their brethren who were ab- 
ſent ; that they were to conſider for 
the foreigner, the orphan, and the 
widow, as well as for themſelves; 
that they were giving money au ay. 
the property of other people; and 
the preſent determinations would 
affect much farther than they, on a 
tuper 
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ſuperficial view, might apprehend. 

Mr. Dempſter and Mr. Huſſey 
followed Mr. Creighton, and parti- 
cularly recommended the unani- 
mous ſupport of gavernment, at a 
time ſo big with the fate of the 
company and the nation, whoſe 
exiſtence, they inſiſted, depended 
on each other, Mr. Fitzgerald, 

eneral Smith, and Mr. William 

urke followed, taking the part of 
the company, Mr. Dally contend- 
ed, that the company bid fair to be 
in a more flouriſhing condition than 
ever, if no diſagreement happened 
in conſequence of the preſent pro- 
poſitions, which he was for co-in- 
ciding with juſt as they now ap- 
peared, without alteration or amend- 
ment. 

Sir William James roſe to explain 
the part which the directors had 
taken throughout this buſineſs, urg- 
ing that they had made the beſt 
terms they could with government, 
ſubmitting its concluſion to the 
proprietary at large. Mr. Creigh- 
ton again roſe, and with the affill 
ance of general Smith (it growing 
late) drew the matter as near as 
poſſible to a conclufion, by moving 
that the proprietors meet the next 
day, and de die in diem (Sundays 
excepted) to go over the whole of 
the propoſitions, article by article, 
that the proprietors might reject or 
approve. 

17. Purſuant to the adjournment 
of Fueſday, the proprietors met 
again yeſterday at twelve o'clock, 
to conſider of the ſeveral propoſi- 
tions. Sir William James roſe to 
tell the proprietary that the firſt 
mg ary having been ſo general- 
y diſliked, it had been altered b 
the company's council, ſo that it 
would now ſtand, ** That the com- 
— excluſive trade ſhall be pro- 

pged for the term of ten years, 
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uh 
and three years notice, &, 
that the Eaſt-India company; , 
ſent charter, rights, and 
vileges, ſhall be preſerved to 
entire.” It was objected thy 
coming from the chair was o 
order, and that it could no « 
before the court but through 
proprietors. 
Sir Edward Winnington adoy 


the motion, which was ſeconds 
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Mr. Call. The debate comme, puggh 
from Mr. . Fongerall, who nll =" 
paper which he held in his by auth 
and which he infiſted ſhould iu, 


a preface to the propoſition, i 


was briefly to this effect: e's, 


all the company's preſent ry As 
charters, privileges and tem a 4 
poſſeſſions, ſhould be confirey RF?" 
them for ever.“ Gene 

Mr. Cuſt was of opinion, e 


by a tacit acquieſcence in they 
1767, the company ſeemed toh 


uf 
ned 11 


en up their rights in the gui * 
, He 3 * by geat * 
Smith, who contended, that wp 
company's charter, ſo often a. co 
firmed, ſtood on a batis not why. . 


ſhaken or overturned by the plac 
of any miniſter, however weak, 
norant, or wicked; that it vn 
company's own fault, in his 
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nion, if this ſhould ever be 4 
caſe; but that he held this * 
ment to be foreign to the ed - 
queſtion ; that ſhould that bult fa 
ever come to be agitated, he ere 15 
be one of the firſt to go befor} vn 
liament, or any commttee fron 1 
vernment; and did not fg ard 
fairly ſtatirg the company" peu 
doubted right. * 
Mr. Jones followed on the he, 
plan; he expatiated, with that 3 
ciſion and acuteneſs ſo neceſſ * 
the bar, on the legality of the 0 b. 
any's rights; ſaid they flood Ih 


tuation far different from 
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other company; that the chief 
hers magiſtrate of the king- 
n had given them charters, 
wh had been confirmed by re- 
ed acts of the legiſlature, and 
ve not to be removed. He brought 
«aſe in point; the Iſle of Man was 
merly a principality in the Derby 
nir; it tell to the duke of Athol ; 
memment found it a thorn in 
wr fide, on account of the 
puggling trade carried on there, 
Nat was to be done? They had 
p authority; and the duke, as ſole 
ſeor, governor, and lawgiver, 
bis profits from theſe bucca- 
s. It was reſolved to purchaſe 
if the duke would ſell ; and an 
| of parliament was paſſed for the 
rpole. 

General Smith ſtrengthened the 
zument of the laſt ſpeaker, by 
ting a circumſtance which hap- 
bl in the year 1758; at which 
me lord Clive, then in the ſupreme 
litary command in India, return- 
| to one of the rajahs a territory of 
[els than fifteen thouſand a year, 
Ih conſent of the company, whoſe 
pht to make peace, war, agree- 
nts with the reigning princes 

vas not in the leaſt queſtioned 
gorerument. 

. Crezghton called back the at - 
don of the proprietors to the 
un buſineſs, by obſerving how 
ach time had been loſt, and how 
ſary it was (now that they had 
tered far into a third day's debate) 
bring it, at leaſt, into ſome ſort 
method : Sat cito ſi ſat bene, was 
larourite maxim, yet unleſs the 
pnetors could bring it into ſome 
anel, and not be ſo frequently 
ching into the main ocean, he 
wit would run to unmeaſur- 
bounds, The directors had al- 
Wy had it in hand ever fince 
laſt, eleven months, and the 
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time that the charter expires was 
near at hand; yet he was fo far 
trom willing to ny the buſineſs, 
that he hoped his brethren would 
gradually meaſure the ground they 
trod on, and fee that their footing 
was ſecure; they were arrived at a 
period when caution had become 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

General Smith moved, that in- 
ſtead of the monoſyllable Ten, the 
term for prolonging the charter 
ſhould ſtand for Twenty years. This 
being ſeconded, the motion was de- 
bated, and the queſtion being at 
length put, there appeared, on 4 
diviſion, for the propoſition in its 
original ſtate, 40; with general 
Smith's amendment, 38; majority 2. 

19. On Thurſday after the mi- 
niſters had left St. James's, the earl 
of Ayleſbury was conducted by the 
lord in waiting to an audience in the 
cloſet, when his majeſty was pleaſed 
to appoint his 1 lord-lieute- 
nant of the county of Wilts, in the 
room of the earl of Pembroke. 

Yeſterday, at ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, the ſcrutineers 1 7" 
to caſt up the votes at the Eall India 
houſe, on the queſtion reſpecting 
the term of the prolongation of the 
company's excluſive right of trade, 
which by the directors propoſitions 
was to for no more than ten 
years, made their report, viz. for 
the queſtion, 278; againſt it, 311; 
majority againſt the queſtion, 33. 

It was then moved to adjourn the 
farther conlideration of the bargain 
with government till the Tueſday 
following, which was unanimouſly 
agreed to, 

Exratt of a Letter from Corunua, 
an. 20. 

The r6th inſt. the American ſhip 
the Alliance, of 28 guns, and i omen, 
commanded by the famous Ameri- 
can Paul Jones, arrived here. He 
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ſailed from the Texel the 15th of 
laſt month, having eluded the vigi- 
lance of the Engliſh, who had a 
{quadron looking out for him, and 
expected him in the Downs. He 
crofled the channel, and came here 
fafe, without meeting with any of 
the enemy's ſhips, 10 this cruiſe 
for ten or twelve days off our capes 
he took a Dutch ſhip, laden with 
ammunition and Proviſions, for Gi- 
braltar, which he ſent to Boſton, 
Capt. Cunningham is with him, 
having eſcaped out of an Engliſh 
riſon.“ 

All the crown lawyers have been 
conſulted on the charter of the Eaſt 
India company. The opinions are 
various. The Eaſt India ſtock is 
valued at 3, 200, oool. Bonds and 
other debts 1,800,cool. Total 
5,000,0001, Their property in In- 
dia exceeds the value of 13, ooo, oool. 
Government debt 4, 200, oool. and 
their effects in England will make 
up at leaſt 20, coo, oool. Now, on 
a ſuppoſition that their charter is 
annihilated, government muſt pay 
them 4, 200, oool. The proprie- 
tors, on breaking up of the com- 
pany, if that ſhould be the caſe, 
would divide 400l. ſterling at leaſt 
for every 100l. ſtock, after paying 
the bond and other creditors, be- 
ſides deducting their capital. 

25. Yeſterday thirteen priſoners 
were tried at the Old Baley, nine 
of whom were convicted of grand 
larceny, and four were acquitted, 

26, Yeſterday twenty-one pri- 
ſoners were tried at the Old Bailey, 
two of whom were capital convict- 
ed, viz. Chriſtopher Burrows and 
John Burden, for knocking down 
Sarah Gifford, on the highway, in 
'the Green-park, St. James's, and 
robbing her of a cloak and hat; 
five were convicted of grand larceny, 
three of petit larceny, and eleven 
were acquitted, 
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to conſiſt of fourteen ſail of thelu 


— 4 I immediately ' mad 
1 


leb 
Admiralty Office, Fg, 

Vice-admiral 37 * 
mander in chief of his mich 
ſhips in North America, hat 5 
his letters to Mr. Stephens, * 
Sandy-hook, December 15, 1 
tranſmitted a lift of 21 captures v 
recaptures made by the ſquaing 
under his command, between a 
24th of Aug. and the 2oth of Ny 
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Admiralty Office, Feb. 28, 1700 
Captain Edward Thomſon, « 

his majeſty's ſhip Hyrua, wry 

early this morning from Gibrly 

with diſpatches from admirl $ 


George Brydges Rodney, of hi 
the Blowing are —_— and + riſk 
tracts : niout 


Sandwich, Gibraltar Bay, Ju. 4 \ | 
1 0 80. if fon 


SIR, 

It is with the higheſt fa 
tion I can congratulate their lar 
ſhips on a ſignal victory obtained} 
his majeſty's ſhips under my ca 
mand, over the Spaniſh fqualn 
commanded by Don Juan Lang 
wherein the Spaniſh admiral and 
greateſt part of his ſquadron we 
either taken or deſtroyed, 
Having received repeated im 
ligence a. a Spaniſh ſquadron, 


cruizing off Cape St, Vincent, 
gave notice to all the captains, | 
on my approaching the ſaid Ca 
to prepare for battle; and han 
paſſed it on the 16th in the ma 
ing with the whole convoy, at( 
P. M. the cape then bearing od 
four leagues, the Bedford made! 
ſignal for ſeeing a fleet in the d 


be pri 
urrende 
conti 
ext day 
ince « 
eral ot 
nger, 

ling | 
. Luc: 
D Wat 
den, h 
bd made 


onal for the line of battle a. 


and bore down upon them ; but 
fore that could be well effed 


l two fr 
perceived the enemy were coin: h 
youring to form a line of bar luce 
a .-:. 
| vs 
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n the ſtarboard tack ; and 
4 8 was far advanced, and 
willing to delay the action, at 
io P. M. I hauled down the ſignal 
ber the line of battle a-breaſt, and 
ade the ſignal for a general chace, 
en 
r to take the lee· gage, 
in order to prevent the enemy's re- 
reit into their own ports. 

At four P. M. perceiving the 
almoſt ſhips very near the enemy, 
| made a general fignal to engage 
nd cloſe: in a few minutes the 
bur headmoſt ſhips began the ac- 
on, which was returned with great 
riſkneſs by the enemy, At forty 
inutes paſt four, one of the ene- 
* line of battle 5 blew up 
with a dreadful exploſion; every 
xrſon periſhed, At fix P. M. one 
f the Spaniſh ſhips ſtruck. The 
don and purſuit continued with a 
ſtant fire till two o'clock in the 
orning, at which time the Mo- 
jarca, the headmoſt of all the ene» 
y's ſhips, having ſtruck to the 
hand ich, after receiving one broad- 
le, and all firing having ceaſed, 
made the ſignal, and brought-to, 

The weather, during the night, 
is at times very tempeſtuous, with 
great fea, which rendered it dif- 
cult to take poſſeſſion of, and fhift 
he priſoners of thoſe ſhips that had 
urrendered to his majeſty's arms, 
continued very bad weather the 
xt day, when the Royal George, 
ſunce George, Sandwich, and ſe- 
rl other ſhips, were in great 
ger, and under the neceſſity of 
zung fail to avoid the ſhoals off 
„ Lucar; nor did they get into 
p water till the next morning, 
den, having joined the convoy, 
kd made Cape Spartel, I diſpatch- 
tro krigates to Tangier, to ac- 
wnt his majeſty's conſul with 
1 that Great Britain was 

do. 
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as the ſhips came up by 


(17) 
again miſtreſs of the Straits, and 
deſiring him to haſten a ſupply of 
freſh proviſions for the garriſon, 
At ſun-ſet we entered the gut. 

The gallant behaviour of the ad- 
mirals, captains, officers, and men, 
T had the honour to command, was 
remarkably conſpicuous: they ſeem- 
ed actuated with the ſame ſpirit, 
and were anxiouſly eager to exert 
themſelves with the utmoſt zeal to 
ſerve his majeſty, and to humble 
the pride of his enemies, 

I may venture to- affirm, though 
the enemy made a gallant defence, 


that had the weather proved but 


even moderate, or had the action 
happened in the day, not one ot 
their ſquadron had eſcaped. 

Encloſed I ſend a liſt of the Spa» 
niſh ſquadron, as likewiſe of - his 
majeſty's ſhips, with the damage 
they received, 

I have the honour to be, with 
great regard, Sir, | 

your moſt obedient, 

and moſt humble ſervant, 
Geo. B VDOE RODNEY-. 

Philip Stephens, 2. 


Thirty-two were killed, and one 
hundred and two wounded, on board 
his majeſty's ſhips, 

Return of Officers killed, 

Lieut, Charles Henry Strachan, 
Marines, Edgar. | 

Return of Officers wounded. 
Lieut. Forreſt, Ajax, ſince dead. 
Lieut, Forbes, Edgar. 

| Maſter of the Terrible. 
G. B. Rob xxx. 


Li of the Spaniſh Fleet, under 
| the Command of Don Tuan de 
Langara. | 
Phenix, Don Juan de Langara, 
admiral Don Franciſco Melgareſo, 
captain, 80 guns, 700 men, taken 
and brought into Gibraltar, 
San Auguſtin, Don Vizente Dos, 


(B) com- 
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commander, 70 guns, 600 men, eſ- 
caped. ; 

San Genaro. Non Felix Terada, 
commander, 70 guns, bog men, 
eſcaped. | J Fan 

San Juſto, Don Foſef, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, eſcaped, 
very much damaged. | 

San Lorenzo. Don Juan Araoz, 
commander, 70 guns, 600 men, 
efcaped, 'very much damaged, 

San julian. Marques de Medina, 
commander, 70 guns, 600 men, 
taken, the officers ſhifted, and a 
lieutenant with 70 ſeamen put on, 
board : afterwards went on ſhore. 

San Eugenio. Don Antonio Du- 
monte, commander, 70 guns, 600 
men, taken, the officers ſliifted, but 
driven a-ſhore on the breakers, and 
loſt. | 
Monarca. Don Antonio Oyar- 
vide, commander, yo guns, 600 
men, taken and brought into Gi- 
braltar. 

Princeſſa. Don Manual de Leon, 
commander, 70 guns, 600 men, 
taken and brought into Gibraltar, 

Diligente. Don Antonio Abor- 
noz, commander, 70 guns, 600 
men, taken and brought into Gi- 
braltar. 

San Domingo. Don Ignacio Men- 
dezabel, commander, 70 guns, 600 
men, blowu up in the action. 

St. Getrudie. Don Anibal Caſ- 
foni, commander, 26 guns, 250 
men, eſcaped, 

St. Boſalia. Don Antonio Orte- 
ga, commander, 28 guns, 250 men, 
eicaped, B. Ropney. 
Extradt of a Letter from Sir George 

Brydges Rodney, to Mr. Stephens, 

date on board the Sandzvich, 

Gibraltar Bay, the 28th of Ja- 

nuary, 1780. 

Since my letter of yeſterday, 
raving their lordſhips an account 


or the action with the enemy's ſqua- 
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' Digby to lead in, and ſent two fi, 


[Februgy, 


dron, and my enterin 

with the fer and hy Ho 2 
ſet on the 18th, 1 muſt defire yu 
will pleaſe to acquaing them, thy 
having no perſon. on board tie 
Sandwich acquainted with the hy 
of Gibraltar, I ordered rear-adgi 


gates a- head, to give notice to the ope 
garrifon of our approach. Th, ger 
weather proved very bad, and the ret! 
current ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the me! 
fleet were driven to the back of the . 
rock. The Sandwich, and mayy adn 
of the ſhips, did not arrive in thy the! 
bay till yeſterday. All the bad. ſean 
ports and victuallers are unloading: and 
every eke mall be uſed to pu ſhoy 
his majeſty's farther commands in like 
execution, ing 
Sandwich, Gilraliar Bay, Ft, ;, prev 
„„ i= 

SIR, ; _ - 
I muſt deſire you will pleaſe n d 
acquaint their lordſhips, that every wut 
attention poſſible has been paid to i 
the Spaniſh admiral and his offcen, ela 
They are all extremely deſirous of 6 4 
turning to Spain upon their pardle ' 2 
of honour ; but, as I am informed, ar, 

that a great number of his majelty\ 1 
ſubjects are now priſoners in Spa 
I have declined. giving them ay xp 
aſſurances till the Britiſh ſubjech K 
are releaſed; and having receive 

yeſterday, by K Shrewſbury from 

Liſbon, a letter from his majelty ptr 
conſul- general in Portugal, . * 
quainting me, that he had releaſed 10 
626 Spaniſh priſoners ; and tho ) 
frequent promiſes had been mad * | 
he had not as yet received one | * 
return: this letter from Sir Jolt — 
Hort has confirmed me in the rel "my 
lation I had before taken, viz. 8k for 
to releaſe any priſoners, but upd ifthoſ 
the Spaniards delivering up all i The 
Britiſh ſubjects at preſent in Sp erer 
and then only man for man. "ps 
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However gratifying or convenient 
it may prove to individuals, the 
great and general line of hoſtility is 
never to be forgot : in vain we may 
conquer, if unconditional promiflory 
notes can forthwith put new arms 
into the enemy's hands, and Wy 
openly avail themſelves of the Briti 
generoſity, without making a juſt 
return, and detain the Britiſh ſea- 
men in their priſons. 


The great anxiety of the Spaniſh - 


admiral and his officers is ſuch, and 
their aſſurances that my officers and 
ſeamen, that boarded their ſhips 
and were forced on ſhore near Cadiz, 
fhould be forthwith reſtored, as 
likewiſe other Britiſh ſubjects hav- 
ing been delayed upon trivolous 
pretences, I ſent this morning the 
note I have the honour to encloſe 
for their lordſhips peruſal to the 
Spaniſh admiral, and have not a 
doubt but it will touch their feel- 
ings, and convince them that no 
delay muſt be made. 

[ flatter myſelf that I ſhall have 
their lordſhips approbation in my 
endeavours to releaſe a thouſind 
good ſeamen, who may do conſider- 
able ſervice to their king and 
country, 

I am, Sir, with great regard, 

your moſt * 219 

and molt humble ſervant, 
, G. B. Ropxer, 
lp Stephens, Eq. | 
| Ciraliar, Fes. 6, 1780. 

Admiral Rodney preſents his 
compliments to Sr. Don Juan de 
Langara, and will have great plea- 
ſue in complying with his deſire 
claire to the releaſe of the three 
ſars belonging to Capucltin's Mif- 
hon, for the province of Cumanna, 
i thoſe friars are in the fleet, 
| The admiral, whoſe inclination 
Sever to alleviate the misfortunes 
" war, by ſhowing every reſpect 
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and attention to thoſe brave men 
who have done their duty to their 
king and country, is under the ne- 
ceſſity of informing Sr. Don I dan de 
Langara, that the releaſe of him - 
ſelf and the Spaniſh officers intirely 
depends upon Spain's immediately 
releaſing all the Britiſh priſoners now 
in her power. An equal number 
of priſoners will be returned for 
thoſe ſent by Spain. | 
Humanity obliges the admiral to 
oftet thoſe priſoners who are now 
lick, if they may be received by the 
Spaniſh general; but this ſhall be 
the laſt time, unleſs the exchange 
takes place. | 
Don Juan de Langara preſents 


his reſpects to his excellency admi- 


ral Rodney, and returns thanks for 
his offer of releaſing the three ec- 
cleſiaſtics, whoſe prefident's memo- 
rial was tranſmitted to him. 

He obſerves what his excellency 
ſays reſpecting the Spaniſh officers 
releaſe; alſo what relates to the 
ſick, on which ſubject he can only 
inform his excellency (as he has 
done before through admiral Digby) 
that he has written to Spain, com- 
municating. what was imparted to 
him by thargentleman, and believes 
he will very ſhortly hare an anſwer, 
of which he will give notice to his 
excellency. 

The Spaniſh general again repeats 
his reſpects to his excellency admi- 
ral Rodney. 71 

Gibraltar, Feb. 6. 1790. 

28. On Saturday ten priſoners 
were tried at the Old Bailey, one 
of whom was capitally convicted, 
viz, William Herbert, for return- 
ing from tranſportation, and being 
found at large in this kingdom be- 
tore the expiration of his term. 

The ſame day the ſeſſion ended, 
when ſeven convicts received judg- 
ment of death, fix of the preſent, 

(B 2) and 


(20 
and one of the preceding ſeſſion, 

Yeſterday, at ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, the ſerutineers appointed 


by the general court of the Eaſt 
India Company to caſt up the votes 


on the queſtion reſpecting the pro- 


poſitions offered by ſome of the pro- 
prietors as the baſis of an agreement 
with the public for the — -f 
tion of the company's excluſive 
right of trade for twenty years, 
made their report, viz. 


For the queſtion — 466 
Againſt — 192 
Majority for the queſtion 274 


It was then moved by Mr. Luſh- 
ington, and ſeconded by Mr. Jones, 
that the ſaid propoſitions be pre- 
ſented to Lord North by the chair- 
man and deputy chairman, accom- 

anied by two proprietors, viz. ge- 
— Sich — of Mr. . 
which being unanimouſly agreed to, 
the court adjourned. | 


MA: 


1. The following letters paſſed on 
the diſmiſſion of the earl of Pem- 
broke from the office of lord- 
lieutenant of Wilts : 

St, Fames's, Feb. 14, 1780. 
© My Lorp, | 

„LJ am much concerned that it 
falls, to my lot to obey the king's 
commands, by acquainting your 
lordſhip, that his majeſty has no 
| farther occaſion for your ſervice in 
the offices of lord-lieutenant and 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of 
Wilts; and your lordſhip will, I 
hope, believe me, when I aſſure 
you, I ſhould be glad of a more 
agreeable opportunity of expreſliny 


the reſpect, with which I have the 


honour to be, My Lord, 
Your lordſhip's molt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
HitLlsBORoOUGH,?? 


Tv the Tarl of Pembroke, ©, Ec. 


" FU NC1HMSAL 


rum of the county of Wilts; [a 


' 


Privy Garden, Monday Night, In 

| 14, 1780. 

„% My Lord, ' | 

„% had the honour to rect 
your lordſhip's letter ' to-day, i 
which your lordſhip ſignifies h 
majeſty's commands to you to lg 
me know he had no farther oc 
ſion for my ſervice in the offices d 
lord-heutenant and cuſtos rotyly. 


much obliged to you for the cu. 
cern you are ſo good a to expre 
upon the occaſion. Your lordfi 
will, I flatrer myſelf, excuſe me, it, 
conſcious as I am of my never fail 
ing duty, attachment, and affect 
to his majeſty, I am under the de. 
ceſſity of imputing this mark of thy 
king's diſpleaſure to his minifen, 
on account of a vote I gave as a f 
man, upon a public queſtion, | 
have the honour to be, My Lord, 

Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 

and moſt humble ſervant, 

| PEMBROKE,” 
To the Earl of Hillſborough, &c. Et 
The following ſubjects are po- 


poſed for the chancellor's prizes fat ( 
the preſent year, in the Unirely A 
of Oxford: for Latin verſes * I rom | 
Mortem luctuoſam Viri eximii, a ent. 
celeberrimi Navigatoris, Jacob es ol 
Cook.” An Engliſh Eſſay on tie e, 
Study of Antiquines,” eledr 
On Monday laſt John Richav WW Pf 
ſon, Eſq. author of the Perſian and wdab 
Arabic Dictionary, was preſented sr 
by the Univerſity of Oxford, to the i" © 
honorary degree of maſter of ar "ns 
by diploma, duc 
It is ſaid to be a certain fact, thatal en 
the ſermiers general in France are abo. en 
iſhed, and ſome of the moſt inte. dati 
ligent among them made commit 
ſioners, in which that court fo-=*ft: 
lowed the example of ours; for i noll 
king William's reign the farms « N. 
cuſtom and exciſe were abolibe? 2 t 
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and the farmers made commiſſioners. 
py the above alteration, the re- 
venue of France will be improved, 
according to Neckar's account, 

1,700,000], ſterling a year, 

Dr. Franklin was not only 
zufromental in procuring the order 
from the court of France to all com- 
manders in their navy and captains 
of privateers, &c. in favour of cap- 
uin Cook, our great, though un- 
ſontunate, navigator, but ſent co- 
pies of the following order to all 
the cruiſers of the United States of 
America, in the different ports of 
France, Spain, Holland, &c. with 
orders to the ſeveral agents of Ame- 
rica to communicate the ſame to 
ther commanders that might ar- 
fire: it was alſo publiſhed in the 
French, Dutch, and Spaniſh newſ- 
papers. 

10 all captains and commanders 
of armed ſlüps acting by commiſ- 
jon from the Congreſs of the United 
States, now in war with Great Bri- 

in. 


GENTLEMEN, 
A ſhip having been fitted out 
rom England before the commence- 
nent of this war, to make diſcove- 
es of new countries in unknown 
es, under the conduct of that moſt 
flebrated navigator and diſcoverer, 
aptain Cook ; an undertaking truly 
wdable in itſelf, as the increaſe of 
revoraphical knowlege, facilitates 
de communication between diſtant 
ons, in the exchange of uſeful 
rodutts and manufactures, and the 
nenſion of arts, whereby the com- 
hon enjoyments of human life are 
dultiplied and augmented, and ſei- 
dee of other kinds encreaſed to the 
echt of mankind in general. This 
moſt earneſtly to recommend to 
ry one of you, that if the ſameſhip, 
ch is now expected to be ſoun in 
e European ſcas on her return, 
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ſhould happen to fall in your hands, 
you would not now conlider her as 
an enemy, nor ſuffer any plunder 
to be made of the effects contained 
in her, nor obſtruct her immediate 
return to England, by detaining 
her or ſending her to any other 
pu of Europe, or to America 

ut that you would treat the ſaid 

Captain Cook, and his people, with 
all civility and kindneſs, affording 
them, as common friends to man- 
kind, all the aſſiſtance in your power, 
which they may happen to ſtand in 
need of. In ſo doing you will not 
only gratify the generoſity of your 
own diſpofirions, but there is no 
doubt w our obtaining the appro- 
bation of the Congreſs, and your 
other American owners. I have 
the honour to be, gentlemen, your 
moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

B. FranxLINn, 

At Paſſy, near Miniſler Plenipo- 

Paris, this tentiary from the 

ou day of Congreſs of the 

March, 1779. United States at 

the Court of 
France. 

On Monday laſt there was a moſt 
numerous and reſpectable meeting 
of the nobility, gentry, and free- 
holders of the county of Notting- 
ham, at the Moot- hall, in Manſ- 
field, to conſider of a petition upon 
the preſent extravagant expenditure 
of the public money, in unmerited 
penſions, ſinecure places, the cor- 
ruption and ſervility of parliament, 
&C, &C, 

A committee of affociation and 
correſpondence was choſen, confil 
ing of thirty-one, with power to 
add to their nymber, it they think 
proper. 

4. Yeſterday the earl of Pem- 
broke reſigned his command of the 
firſt regiment of dragoons. 
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Adm:ralty Ofice, March 4, 1780. 
Captain Robert Sutton, late com- 
mander of his majeſly's ſhip the 
Sphyrx, arrived on the 1ſt inſtant, 
trom the Leeward Iflands, with di- 
ſpatches from rear-admiral Hyde 
Parker to Philip Stephens, Efq. of 
which the following are extracts and 
copies. | 
Extraft of a Letter from Rrar-Ad- 
miral Hyde Parker, to Mr. Ste- 
phens, dated Princeſs Royal, Gros 
et Bay, St. Lucia, Dec. , 


1779. 

My La to you of the : 6th of Oc+ 
tober, acquainted you with my ar- 
rival at Barbadoes with the ſquadron 
of his majeſty's ſhips under my com- 
mand. 

On the 24th of October, the 
Actæon and Proſerpine came into 
Carlifle Bay, with the Alcmene fri- 
gate of 28 guns, commanded by 
capt. De Bonneval; ſhe was chaſed 
by ſeveral ſhips, but ſtruck to the 
Proſerpipe. From the capture of 
this ſhip I firſt learned with certainty, 
that Count d'Eſtaing was gone with 
all his fleet to America. ; 
Extract of a Letter from Rear-ad- 
miral Hyde Parker, to Mr. Ste- 
pbens, dated Princeſs Royal, Gros 

Het Bay, St. Lucia, Dec. 23, 

1779. ; 

Capt. Sutton not having yet left 
the ſquadron, gives me an oppor- 
tunity to add a ſupplement to my 
letter of the qth inſtant, and to de- 
fire you will inform their lordſhips, 
that on the 18th inſtant, between 
eight and nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the Preſton being between 
Martinico and St. Lucia, to wind- 
ward, made the ſignal for a fleet, 
which was no ſooner obſerved on 
board- the Princeſs Royal, than a 
ſignal was thrown out for the ſhips 
under my command to flip their 
cables, and chaſe to windward, The 


captains were then afſembleq at; 
court-martial ; and as the ſhips wer 
in a courſe of fitting, ſome lay d 
the heel, others had their ſails un. 
bent, and from all of them grey 
numbers were employed on ſhore in 
wooding and watering. Under the 
circumilances the alertneſs and d. 
ſpatch with which the ſhips put u 
ſea was ſurpriſing even to me, why 
am no ftranger to the activity and 
briſkneſs of the Engliſh officers aa 
ſeamen, As the ſquadron ſtood org 
for Port-Royal, the enemy's ſhip 
were diſcovered to be a conyoy, 
Before four in the afterngan, nine 
or ten of them run themſelves n 
ſhore on the Iifland of Martinicy, 
and were ſet on fire by our boat, 
either immediately, or the yen 
morning. About the ſame time! 
obſerved the Boreas engaged with 


the French frigate in Port Royal ny 
Bay; a French rear-admiral, with 91 
two other 74 gun ſhips, {lippedther * 
cables, and bore down upon hin, ar 


which obliged the Boreas to ſheet 
off. This dextrous manceuvre ſaved 
their frigate, and ſome of thei 
merchant ſhips, The French ab 
miral hauled his wind in good time, 
and kept plying for the road, Tie 
ſhips a-head of the Princeſs Royal 


uro! 
der; 

frigate 
four 1 
are ye 
cia th 


at this time were the Conque — 
Albion, Eliſabeth, Vigilant, a ; ge 
Centurion, but the Conqueror + 7 
head and to windward of the rel up 
About five this ſhip got wicht 3 
diſtance of the French rear- admin thy 
who began the cannonade, I. w 
ſteadineſs and coolneſs with whid hree 1 
on every tack the Conqueror 3 
ceived the fire of theſe three ſhy. 3 
and returned his own, working Mr ir 
ſhip with as much exactneß uon = 
he had been turning into Spitbes rag 
and on every board gaining confi: * 
ably on the enemy, gave me ini * 


pleaſure: the reſt of the ſhips oy ih dh 
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eſs eagerneſs to get into action. 
ek ſun-ſet che Albion had got 
well up to ſecond the Conqueror, 
and the other ſhips were in action, 
but as they had worked, not only 
within the danger of the ſhoals of 
this bay, but within the reach of 
the batteries, from whence were 
fred both ſhells and ſhot, I called 
them off 1 
quarter before ſeven, It was with 
inexpreſſible concern I then heard 
that captain Walter Grifhth was 
killed by the laſt broadſide. The 
{ervice cannot loſe a better man or 
a better officer, I be Conqueror 
had three men killed, and eleven 
wounded, The damage done to the 
ſhip is not very conſiderable, nor I 
believe to any of the other ſhips, 
25 I have had no report from them, 
They are cruiſing under commo- 
dore Collingwood off the Point of 
Salines, We have taken nine fail 
of this convoy which came from 
Marſeilles, under convoy of the 
urora, about the middle of Ofto- 
ber; J judge that, including the 
ingate, they were 26 in number; 
bur more had loſt company, and 
are yet expected, rather at St. Lu- 
cla than Martinico. All of the 
rench ſhips, except thoſe who were 
ngaged, were in the Carenage, I 
lieve in ill condition, and many 
their crews in the hoſpital. 
On the 2oth, ſtanding with ſeven 
aps orer to St, Lucia, late in the 
rening, I received a lètter from 
pr Henry Calder, informing me, 
hree arge ſhips were ſeen that af+ 
emoon trom the Morne, ſteering to 
be northward, ſuppoſed to be part 
If Monſ. la Motte Piquet's ſqua- 
00 returning trom Grenada, As 
Judged this 1ntelligence very prob- 
ble, rear-admiral Rowley was im- 
tediarely detached in the Suffolk, 
in the Vengeance, Magnificent, 


Seen 


the night ſignal at 4 


(23) 
and Sterling-caſtle, in purſuit of 


them, ; 1 
Extract of a Letter from Rear- Admi- 
ral Rowley to Rear. Admiral Hyde 
Parker, date] Suffelk at Sea, off 
e vr Fortune, Fan. 1, 1780. 
IR, 
I beg leave to acquaint you, that, 
in purſuance of your order of the 
20th of December laſt, I proceeded 


with ſeveral ſhips in purſuit ot the 


three ſhips which you had intelli- 
gence of, | 

On Tueſday the 21ſt, at eight 
A. M. three ſtrange ſail being di- 
covered from the Suffolk's maſt- 
head in the north-weſt, [ ordered 
the ſignal to be made for a general 
chace, which being obeyed with the 
greateſt alacrity, | had the latisfac- 
tion by noon to find, that we guin- 
ed upon them very fallt. 

On Wedneſday the 22d, at three 
P. M. they hoiſted French colours, 
but ſoon after hauled them down 
again: at five, having come well 
up with the chace, which I could 
now plainly perceive were French 
frigates, I fired a ſhot at them, 
which was returned. At half an 
hour paſt fix the Magnificent ex- 
changed ſeveral ſhot with one of the 
frigates, which after a chace ot 14 
hours, I had the pleaſure to fre 
ſtrike to her. She proved to be La 
Blanche frigate, of 36 guns, and 
212 men, commanded by Mouſ, 
Galliſſoniere. 

At eleven, La Fortune frigate, of 
42 guns, and 247 men, commands 
ed by the Chevalier Marigny, ſtruck 
to the Suffolk, atter a chace of 18 
hours. The Vengeance on my lee- 

narter, having come up with La 

lanche, took charge of her, and 
exchanged the priſoners, &c, while 
the Stirhng-caltle and iaghiticent 
continued the chace to leeward aiter 
the third tip, which they came vp 
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with and took, after a chace of 36 
hours, on Thurſday the 23d ult. at 
three P. M. She proved to be La 
Ellis, of 28 guns, and 68 men, 
commanded by Monſ. Fontenaux. 
Gazette. | 
6th. Yeſterday a court of com- 
mon-council was held at Guildhall, 
when it was reſolved, that the free- 
dom of this city be given to admiral 
Rodney in a box value 100 gui- 
neas, as a token of the grateful 
ſenſe the court entertain of the 
fignal ſervices rendered by him to 
this country, in the defeat of the 
Spaniſh fleet under Don Langa- 
Ta, &c. | 
Admiralty Office, March 6, 1780. 
Lieutenant Oakes, of his maje- 
ſty's ſhip the Prince George, arrived 
yeſterday in the forenoon with di- 
ſpatches from admiral Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, and rear-admiral 


Digby to Mr. Stephens, of which 


the following are extracts: 


Extract of a Letter from Sir George 


Brydges Rodney to Mr. Stephens, 

dated on board the Sandwich, at 

Sea, the 15th of February, 1780. 

Pleaſe to acquaint their lordſhips, 
that on the 13th inſtant I left the 
bay of Gibraltar, with his majeſty's 
fleet under my command; the Marl- 
borough, Invincible, and Defence 
— the ſame day, after conduct- 
ing the victuallers and ftore-ſhips to 
Mahon; during their paſſage to and 
from that iſland, they had not met 
with or heard of any of the enemy's 
ſhips cruiſing in thoſe ſeas. In the 
evening his majeſty's ſhip the Tri- 
ton joined me in the Gut, after 
having conducted the convoy and 
the money he was charged with ſafe 
into the Port of Mahon, where he 
had remained two days, and then 
proceeded to join me with the go- 
vernor's diſpatches. He reports to 
me, that every thing in that iſland 


impreſſion on the court 
and the Spaniſh nation, by releaſing 


was in perfect ſecurity and 

Their lordſhips will leaf ky 
ſerve, by the correſpondence he 
tween the Spaniſh admiral, the ve. 
neral. who commands the Span 
forces before Gibraltar, and myſelf 
that T had given orders for the en. 
barkation of Monſ. Langara to take 
place for England, upon the Engl 
priſoners not being delivered up. 

On the morning of the intended 
embarkation the Spaniſh genen 
ſent notice, that the Engliſh pf. 
ſoners were on their way to 8. 
Roch; that he had received poſitine 
orders from his ſovereign, to ten 
them with the higheſt reſpect aud 
attention; that the court of Madrif 
were truly ſenſible of the humaniy 
and urbanity with which their off. 
cers and men had been treated; di. 
refting him and the viceroy of the 
province, and all his catholic ma 
jelty's officers, to treat the Engli 
officers with the greateſt civility and 
kindneſs, 

The Spaniſh admiral, after har- 
ing ſent me his letter, acquainted 
me with his extreme ill ſtate of 
health, and the dangerous condition 
of his wounds, not then healed, a 
likewiſe the general of the Spaniſh 
army's letter to him of that morn- 
ing, wherein he mentioned the er. 

reſs orders of his catholic ma- 
jeſty, relative to the treatment and 
reſpect he was to ſhow the Brit 
officers on his receiving them at St, 
Roch, and conducting them to Gi- 
braltar : I thought it a moſt proper 
time to add to that generous treat- 


ment which had made ſo great an 
911 Madrid 


the Spaniſh admiral and the Spaniſh 
officers upon their parole of honour, 
ſigned by the admiral and all the 
Spaniſh officers, " F 
None of the common 1 


110. ] 


releaſed, but ſuch as were 
2 or extremely ſick, for 
hich receipts were given ; all the 
alben, except 500, which were left 
it Gibraltar, to be exchanged for 
Braſh ſubjects, are now on board 
the fleet on their paſſage to Eng- 
_ of a Letter from Rear-admi- 
ral Digby to Mr. Stephens, dated 
on board the Prince George, at Sea, 

the 2d of March, 1780. 

Their lordſhips will receive here- 
with Sir George Rodney's di- 
fpatches, with a Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the fleet fince it has been 
put under my command ; by which 
they will ſee, that I failed from 
Gibraltar the 14th of February with 
ir George om who kept me 
with him till the 18th inſtant, when 
he made the ſignal for ſeparating, 
and parted company immediately, 
eaving me with the command of 
the fleet and Spaniſh prizes, except 
uch ſhips as were ordered to pro- 
ed with him to the place of his 
leſtination, Nothing material hap- 
pened till the 23d, about one 
clock, when we fell in with a 
French convoy, r of two 
gun ſhips, two large ſtore-ſhips 
med en fore, a frigate, and about 
; ail of veſlels bound to the Mauri- 
ws: they were ſo much on their 
ard, that before we could ſee 
hem from the deck, except one, 
nd of that only the head of her 
p- ails, they made fail from us: 
ie fipnal for a general chace was 
ade immediately, and the Reſolu- 
an had the good luck to come up 
ich the Prothée, of 64 guns, and 
do men, about one o'clock in the 
doming, and took her without 
ung a man, She is commanded 
7 Monſ, Chilot, who I find was 
e commanding officer of the ex- 
tion, The whole convoy are, 


| 
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on the king's account, laden with 


warlike ſtores and troops ; the Pro- 
thee and Ajax, both of 64 guns, 
have money on board, amounting; 
to. above one hundred and twenty 


thouſand pounds. The Marlbo- 


rough has taken a ſnow with war- 
like ſtores; and the Apollo, who 
parted company in chace the morn- 
ing we ſaw them, has alſo taken 
one. The Invincible, Bienfaiſant, 
and Triton, have juſt now join- 
ed with another ſmall prize of the 
ſame convoy ; the reſt muſt have 
bore away in the early part of 
the evening : there were ſeveral 
hours that even the headmoſt ſhips 
did not ſee any of them. 

10. Yeſterday a court of pro- 
— was held at the Eaſt India 

ouſe, in Leadenhall- ſtreet, when 
Sir William James, Bart. the chair- 
man roſe to acquaint the proprie- 
tory, that purſuant to their inſtrue- 
tions of the 28th of February, he 
had on Friday laſt, in company with 


William Devaynes, Eſq. the deputy - 


chairman, generat Smith, and Mr. 
Crichton, waited on lord North, at 
his lordſhip's houſe in Downing- 
ſtreet ; that the noble lord received 
them very politely ; that he read 
the propoſitions with much atten- 
tion ; and that they afterwards had 
a converſation of near two hours to- 
gether, in which his lordſhip deſ- 
canted on each propoſition he 
and at laſt concluded by rejecting 
them altogether; arguing, that he 
could never think of carrying ſuch 
terms into parliament at a time 
when the company were in ſo very 
flouriſhing a condition, and when the 
public needed the aſſiſtance of all 
its members: beſides, ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, theſe terms are much worſe 
than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt ; 
and conſidering the fituation of the 
parties, the public have a right to 

expect 
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expect better, not worſe, Sir Wil- 
ham concluded by ſaying, that him- 
ſelf and his worthy colleagues had 
made uſe of every argument to ob- 
viate the miniſter's objections; but 
that be bad concluded with a poſi- 
tive declaration, that he muſt then 
we them notice of payment. 

11. At acourt-martial aſſembled 
on board his majeity's ſhip Victory, 
in Portſmouth harbour, the 2d of 
March, 1780, and held every day 
afterwards (Sundays excepted) till 
the 7th of the ſaid month, on the 
caſe of captain Philip Boteler, it 
was determined, that he did not do 
his utmoſt to prevent his majeſty's 
ſhip Ardent, which he commanded, 
from falling into the enemy's hands; 
and it was therefore adjudged, that 
he ſhould be diſmiſſed from his ma- 
zefiy's ſervice, 


Admiralty-Office, March 11, 1780. 
Extract of a Letter from Vice- Admi- 
ral Sir Peter Parker, Commander 
in Chief of his Mejeſty's Ships at 
Jamaica to Mr. Stephens, dated at 
Port Royal, January, 1780. 


The 25th of Nov. a conſiderable 
body of Spaniards inveſted St. Fer- 
nando de Omoa, and on the 28th 
the garriſon and the crew of the 
Porcupine were ſo reduced by a 
peſiilential diforder which raged 
among them, that it became ne- 
ceflary to evacuate the tort, after 
having ſpiked the guns, and em- 
barked the ammunition and ſtores, 

The 8th inſtant, the Saliſbury, 


commanded by capt, Inglis, brought 


in here a Spaniſh private ſhip of 
war, of 50 guns, named the St. 
Carlos, commanded by Don Juan 
Antonio Zavelletta, from Cadiz, 
bound to Omoa, laden with braſs 
cannon, ſhot, muſquets, and other 
military ſtores for the fort. Captain 
Inglis has ſhown good conduct and 


[Mig 
a becoming ſpirit as well bes 
during the affion. — =o 
letter giving an account of the ic 

Captain Luttrell has taken dei 
ſeſſion of the ifland of Ratti fy 
his majeſty, 


Saliſbury, off Port Royal, Jan. g, 1, 


da, 
On the 12th of lat month, 
day-break, being then off Porto & 


Sall, in the bay of Honduras, vs 13 
ſaw two fail to the eaſtward, th, rela 
one a large thip, the other a (lo, >. © 
to which we gave chaſe, it being ſolur 
then light breezes. After differ WR" 4 
manceuvres, and the ſtrange fhig 
making ſome private fignals throyy 44 
the day, at fix in the evening we | the 
got pretty near, when ſke boiled! 9% 
Spaniſh enſign and pendant, 1A" © 
half paſt fix we fired ſome ſh, WF 
which were immediately returned, AR”? 
and continued cloſing, with a co-Wi 
ſtant fire on board on both fide, . 
till paſt eight o'clock, when de 
main · maſt went over-board, and fie" 
ſurrendered. Her mizen- maſt a6. © 
went during the night. - 
She proved to be the St. Cat 
of so guns, 38 twelve-pounders, 10 — 
of which are braſs, 12 ſix-pounden, 8 
and 397 men; a private ſhip 0 * 
war, commanded by Don Juan A 
tonio Zavelletta, from Cadiz, bound * 
to Port Omoa, having on board 11 * 
twenty-four-pounders braſs cannon, ., - 
a quantity of ſbot and ſhells, cu C 
ſtand of arms, &c. | op 
The ſloop made off in the night, . .. 
In the ation there were four mei 
killed on board the Saliſbury, an 16 
14 wounded, five of whom died ol 
their wounds: Mr. Miller, the u 
ter, much wounded, but is in! . 
fair way of recovery. | 
The Saliſbury ſuffered much * 
her fails and rigging, which wenn 


mediately ſet about repairing; * 


; 790. | 


lo in putting the prize into as good 
tare of failing and detence as cir- 
\mitances would admit of, under 
de con mand of lieutenant Haynes, 
1 lieutenant of the Salifbury. 
Iam Sir, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
 CHaRLEs INGLIS, 


bir Peter Parker, Kut. Vice- 
A of the Blue, Sc. 


z. The laſt accounts from 
eland furniſh us with the follow- 
de circumiances : = The Dublin 
olunteers oing to be reviewed in 
he Phœnix Park, on the iſt inſtant, 
ere met in Barrack-ſtreet by the 
ing troops going to relieve guard 
the Caſtle : the former infiſted on 
wing the way, which was obſti- 
ately refuſed by the latter, on ac- 
ount of their being the hangs 
roops, and ſo tenacious were the 
ſolunteers of ſupporting every de- 
ree or national freedom, that the 
lake of Leinſter was ſent for; but 
d ithſtanding his perſuaſions to 
jive way to the royal army, the 
'olunteers inſiſted to a man to have 
he way, or fight for it, and ſo de- 
mined were they, that they 
med themſelves for the fatal pur- 
oe; however the officers of both 
parties at length agreed that the Vo- 
unteers ſhould have their way, to 
erent the dreadtul conſequence, 
ſort of formal -excuſe was next 
y ſent to the lord-lieutenant to 
de Caſtle, but couched in ſuch a 
vm that juitified their conduct on 
te dignity of national independence 
ad freedom. | 
18. This morning a fire broke 
ut at Northumberland-houſe, at 
de eaſt end of the ſecond ſtory, 
'onting the ſtreet, in a room where 
te ſervants kept their liveries and 
ter clothes, From five o'clock, 
Nen it was firſt perceived, it raged 
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furiouſly till eight ; the flames had 
burnt from the eaſt end to the weſt, 
there being no party-wall in the 
whole range of building, The roof 
is deſtroyed, as are alſo the firſt and 
ſecond floors, at the former of which 
the fire was ſtopped, the rooms on 
the ground-floor being moſt of them 
arched with brick, 


F om the Jamaica GazgTTE. 
Copy of a Lier from Mr. James 
Dickſon, to WMajor-general Cooke, 
at King flon, Jamaica, dated Sq» 
vannab - la- mar, Dec, 7, 1779. 
Laſt night a terrible fire broke 
out at the bay, near the fort, which 
was reduced by it to aſhes: the 
long ſtores, and all the houſes on 
that fide, till you come oppoſite to 
Mr. Monro's, and all the houſes in 
Mrs. Allwood's-row are conſumed. 
Mr. Munro's large houſe has ſhared 
the ſame fate. The fire was ſo vio- 
lent, that it burnt a canoe even in 
the ſea, The loſs muſt be immenſe, 
as little or nothing could be ſaved 
from ſuch a rapid conflagration, 
About one this morning all Savan+ 
nah was illuminated by the blaze; 
and had it not been for the land- 
breeze, I queſtion it there would have 
been a houſe ſtanding on the bay. 
The fire broke out at a white car- 
penter's ſhop near the fort, The 
row of houſes where Mr. Thomas 
Tomlinfon and Dobſon the ſadler 
lived, 1s alſo burnt down. I am, &c. 


Admiralty-Office, March :8, 1780. 
Extratt of a Letter from th: Right 
Hon. Lord Longford, Captain of 
bis Majeſty's Ship the Alexander, 
to Mr. Stephens, dattd Spithead, 
March 16, 1780. | 
On the 12th inſt. being to the 
weſtward of Scilly, we gave chaſe 
to a large frigate in the ſouth-eaſt 
quarter, and after 18 hours chaſe 
got within half gun-ſhot of her - at 
** 
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day- light, the morning of the 13th, 
ſhe hoiſted French colours, and we 
fired chaſe-guns at each other for 
about two hours. When we had 

nearly along: ſide of her, my 


3 without being ſtruck, 


or any part of the rigging cut, and 
without wind, went over the fide : 
I found it quite rotten. The Cou- 
rageux continued the chaſe, and 
about noon, after firing a great 
number of ſhot, came up with and 
took her. She proved the Monſieur 
privateer, of Granville, of 40 guns, 
twelve and ſix-pounders, and 362 
men, commanded by Jean de Bo- 
chet. She is a very fine frigate, 
almoſt new, 134 feet on the gun- 
deck. 

Thurſday came on at the aſſiſes 
at Maidſtone in Kent, the trial of 
John Knight, for aſſiſting ſome 
imugglers in ſhooting two dragoons 
at Whitſtable, near Canterbury, the 
26th ult. when he was found guilty, 
and ſentenced to be executed on 
Pennington-heath on Saturday. 

20. On Sunday night a fire 


broke out at a tin and oil ſhop, in 


Prince's-ſtreet, Oxford-ſtreet, which 
burnt the houſe and furniture, and 
deſtroyed the ſtock in trade before 
it was extinguiſhed, Several lives 
were loſt. The man of the houſe, 
who had a wife and three children, 
came through the flames with a 
child under each arm, and returned 
to ſave the third, when the ſtair- 
caſe-floor fell in with him, and they 
were burnt; a woman jumped out 
of the garret-window naked, and 
fell upon the lamp-iron, and was 
ſo terribly bruiſed, that ſhe died 
yeſterday morning in the Middle- 
ſex Hoſpital. The apprentice boy, 
It 1s fad, is alſo burnt. The bones 
of the man and child were dug up 
yeſlerday morning. 


(Vang 


King flon, Jamaica, Feb. 

Ke regular troops detac an 
the both regiment, and the 
of Royal Iriſh, together with ths 
Volunteers which have for ſons 
time paſt been aſſembling at Fin 
Auguſta, embarked on Wente 
on board fix large armed veſſels, fy 
a ſecret expedition, under the con. 
mand of colonel John Polſon, ay 
major - commandant captain Joby 
M*Donald, and on the following 
day they failed from Port Roni 
accompanied by his majeſty's ſhip 
Hinchinbroke, Horatio Nelſon, Eg, 
commander; armed ſhips Horati, 
William Thomſen, Eſq. command 
er; armed brigs Penelope and [y 
lia, captains Johnſton and Grey; 
three armed floops, and an arne 
ſchooner named the Royal Georg; 
the whole mounting 1co pieces q 
cannon, and excellently manned; 
they conſiſt of near 500 regulan, 
dratted from the different corps i 
this iſland, and a great nnmber e 
volunteers; and are to be joined x 
the place of rendezvous by goo Bay: 
men, and 1500 Indians. The 
whole, when afſembled, will male 
a well-appointed force of above 7 
men, commanded by officers of ap 
proved abilities, provided with 4 
good train of artillery, and ſuppl 
with all manner of warlike flo 
neceſſary to carry the thunder d 
the Britiſh arms into the heart of 
enemy's country. 

22. This morning a duel wa 
fought in Hyde Park, between ti 
earl of Shelburne and Wm. Full 
ton, Eſq. member for Plympto 


in Devonſhire. The cauſe of t | foun, 
above duel originated in ſome «1 ſente 
preſſions uſed by lord Shelburne l ane 
ſpecting colonel Fullarton, in a ehe . 


liamentary debate. The two pi 
tics met at five in the oy 
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he. right hon. the earl of Shel- 
une being attended by lord Fre- 
ic Cavendiſh, as his ſecond, 
Mr. Fullarton, by the earl of 
lcarras. The place of combat 
ing choſen, the ground was mea» 
red out, and each party took his 
ind at twelve paces diſtance, Mr. 
\llarton fired firſt, but miſſed his 
dlhip, who in return diſcharged 
js piltol, but without effect. Mr. 
l|arton then fired a ſecond time, 
hen the ball lodged in the upper 
act of his lordſhip's thigh. 

Mr, Fullarton, perceiving his 
rdſhip wounded, advanced towards 
in, telling him, he had now an 
portunity of explaining what he 
ad ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, 
xd Shelburne replied, he did not 
me there to make any explana- 
dus; on which lord Balcarras re- 
med Mr. Fullarton to his ground, 
en lord Shelburne very gallantly 
ed his piſtol into the air, ſaying, 
f. Fullarton could not ſuppole 
t he ſhould now mean to fire at 


M, 

The ſeconds here interpoſing, 
It an end to the combat, and 
d Shelburne walked to Hyde Park 
ner, where getting into a hack- 
y coach, he was carried home, 
Mr. Adair being ſent for, ex- 
ted the ball, 

23. At the aſſizes for Suſſex, 
id at Eaſt Grinſtead, on Monday 
| Tueſday laſt, the following 
ſoners were tried: James Burnet, 
bicted for the wiltul murder of 
mas Hewitt, game-keeper to 
grace the duke of Richmond, at 
wood-park, in December laſt, 
bound guilty of manſlaughter, 
lentenced to be burnt in the 
G and to be impriſoned twelve 
ths iv Horſham jail, — William 
ett was indicted for the wiltul 
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(29) 
murther of his wife, on the firſt 
of laſt February, by ſhooting her. 
with a gun loaded with bullets, 
which entered her right ſhoulder, 
and came out at the left breaſt : he 
was found guilty, and ſentenced to 
be clita yeſterday, and his body 
delivered for diſſection. 
On Monday laſt auchored in the 
Downs his majeſty's ſhip Charon, 
the hon. J. Luttrell, from the Gul 
of Honduras, but laſt from * 
maica, | £ 
The Charon brings an account 
of the unfortunate loſs of the Le- 
viathan man of war: ſhe ſprung a 
teak at ſea the 16th of February laſt 
in a hard gale of wind; and by the 
continuation ' of bad weather, ſhe 
could not be preſerved longer than 
the 27th, when ſhe toundered, The 
crew, with ſome proviſions, and a 
few ſtores, were with difficulty 
ſaved. | | 
At the Devon aſſizes, which be · 
gan at Exeter on Monday laſt, Wil- 
liam Wotton, for the murther of 
three women at Bratton Clovelly, 
was ſentenced to be hanged in chains 
near the place where the murther 
was committed ; and two men for 
burglary received ſentence of death. 
Admiralty-Office, March 25, 1780. 
Captain Byron, of his majeity's 
ſhip the Proſerpiue, arrived the 21ſt 
inftant, in the evening, with di- 
ſpatches from rear-admiral Hyde 
Parker, with whom he parted the 
24th of laſt month, off Antigua. 
The admiral mentions the fafe 
arrival of Sir Hyde Parker, in the 
Phcenix, at Barbadoes, with gene- 
ral Vaughan and the troops, aud 
the trade under his convoy; and 
that it was his intention to accom» 
pany Sir Hyde Parker with the 
troops and trade bound to Jamaica, 


as tar on their way as Antigua, 
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The admiral adds, that Monſ. La 
Motte Piquet having ſlipped out of 
Port Royal bay in Martinico, with 
ſeven fail of the line and one fri- 
gate, he divided his ſquadron, put- 
ting nine ſhips under the command 
of commodore Collingwood, and re- 
ſerved an equal number to himſelf, 
and immediately put to ſea in pur- 
ſuit of the enemy: the commodore's 
diviſion got ſight of them on the 
8th of February, and immediately 

ve chace, but had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee them eſcape, under fa- 
vourof a breeze along ſhore, into the 
Road of Baſle Terre in Guadaloupe, 
where they ſheltered themſelves 
under cover of the fort. The com- 
modore continued to cruiſe between 
that iſland and Martinico, with a 
view of intercepting Monſ. La Motte 
Piquet, if he ſhould attempt to re- 
turn to Port Royal. 
Admiralty-Ofice; March 25, 1780. 

Vice-admiral Sir Peter Parker, 
commander in chief of his majeſty's 


| ſhips at Jamaica, has tranſmitted to 


Mr. Stephens, in his letter of the 
2d of December laſt, a hiſt of 
twenty-one prizes taken by the ſqua- 
dron under his command, between 
the 2 5th of May and 14th of No- 
vember laſt. Gazetre, 


Liverpool, March 23, On Friday 


laſt, between ten and eleven o'clock 


at night, a preſs-gang aſſembled be- 
fore the houſe of Mr. james Rich- 
ards, in Hackin's Key, in this 
town, where a number of ſailors 
had reſorted, to protect themſelves 
from being impreſſed; and upon 
Richards refuſing to open the door, 
a. general firing enſued, which con- 
tinued about half an hour. In the 
affray Richards, the maſter of the 
houſe, received two wounds in the 
face, of which he now lies danger- 
ouily ill at the inſirmary. A ſoldier 


. — ; , * . 
belongivg to one Yorkſhire mi 
oy ppened to be in the ku 
when the preſs-gang came, 
ſhot through the body, and & | 
his wounds the next morning, 
coroner's inqueſt hath ſince fx, 
the body, and the jury have brow 
in their verdict wilful mum 
againſt perſons unknown, 

Hague, March 2 3. Sir Joe 
Yorke preſented a very ſtrong n 
morial to the ſtates general 00 1 
21ſt of this month: in which, 1 
ſetting forth the high eſtimation 
which the we by Great Britain 
maſter always held the friendſhip 
and alliance with the republic, va 
he thinks founded on the wiſel s es | 
moſt advantageous principles forbd 
nations, he enumerates the vari 
Doints in which the ſtates haven 
lated the treaties ſubſiſting bety 
them and Great Britain, by grai 
ing convoys to naval ffores going 
France, &c. He then mentions tt 
abſolute ſilence the ſtates have lg 
as to the formal demand of the fig 
lated ſuccours from the republic, 
concludes with declaring, * U 
notwithſtanding afl this, the king 
maſter cannot think that the Sta 
General mean to abandon a {Fl 
which has been ſupported with ſa 
ſucceſs and glory for upwards d 
century, and therefore authoal 
him, as his ambaſſador, to conl 
with the ſtates, in order to regul 
every thing in an amicable man 
but that if their High Mightine 
were determined to break the ad y 
ance with Great Britain, thi ale 
would bear another face, and! 
king his maſter would with reg 
be obliged to take other mealu 10 
than he had hitherto done, and! 'ngt 
upon the republic in no other f 
than as any other neutral pon 


In conſequence of which he hadt l Jury, 


untari 
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ien to declare, in the moſt friendly, 


at yet in the moſt ſerious manner, 
xt if the States-General did not, 
be courſe of three weeks from the 
bay of the preſentation of this me- 
vorial, gave a ſatisfactory anſwer re- 
ire to the ſuccours which have 
den demanded upwards of eight 
donths, his majeſty would look upon 
ih conduct as breaking off rhe al- 
ance on the part of their High 
ſightineſes, and in conſequence 
ould only conſider the united pro- 
inces as a neutral powers not pri- 
jeced by any particular treaties, 
l fafpend till farther or- 
rs all the ſtipulations of the trea- 
2 made in favour of the ſubjects 
f the republic, particularly thoſe 
f the treaty of 1674, and ſhould 
ily keep to the right of nations, 

which all neutral and unprivi- 
zed nations govern themſelves.” 
Canbridge, March 27. The fol- 
wing are the ſubjects for this year, 
poſed by the vice chancellor, for 
o prizes of 15 guineas each, the 
of Richard Grofies and James 
lansfield, Eſq. our repreſentatives 
parliament, to two ſenior bache- 
30f arts; and the like to two mid. 
bachelors, who ſhall compoſe the 
{ exerciſes in Latin proſe : 


For the ſenior Bachelors : 


Ar ridiculum vim iſlam in ſe habe- 
ut ſer id ſedum argumentando vere 
alis rite dignoſcantur ? 


For the junior Bachelots: 


Male ſe res habet, cum, quod wir:nte 
i debet, id tentatur pecunia. 


v. On Friday laſt at the aſſizes 
Vogſton, in Surrey, the trials on 
own fide came. on before the 
n, Mr, Juſtice Gould and a ſpe- 
Jury, when Mr. Donovan (wha 
ntarily ſurrendered) was tried for 
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having killed in a duel, in Novem- 
ber laſt, Capt. James Hanſon. The 
jury, without going out of court, ac- 
quitted Mr. Donovan of the murder, 
and found him guilty of manſlaughter 
on the coroner's inqueſt. The judge 
fined him ten pounds to the king, 
which being paid in court, he was 
immediately diſcharged, 

31. The reports of the deputics 
from ſeveral ſtates to rhe aſſembly of 
the States General, holden at the 
Hague on the 3d inſt. concerning the 
affair between Commodore Fielding 
and Count de Byland, were as fol- 
low: 

„ Reſolved, That Count Byland 
was by no means the aggreſſor, but 
that Commodore Fielding, on the 
contrary, inſulted the flag of the 
Dutch nation, by forcibly examin- 
ing the Dutch merchantmen, and 
by detaining ſuch of them as he 
thought proper. 

„ Reſolved, That a general and 
unlimited convoy is ablolutely ne- 
ceflary to protect the commerce of 
the united provinces, and that even 
ſuch goods as are not expreſſedly 
deemed contraband by the different 
treaties, are not to be ſent out with- 
out a convoy; and 

„ Reſolved, That the deputies 
from the ſeveral ſtates do move in 
the general aſſembly for an unlimit- 
ed convoy, and intreat the deputies 
of the reit of the ſtates to vote and 
declare themſelves for the queſtion.” 


At a general court of the Hon, 
Eaſt-India Company, it was re- 
ſolved, 

© That it would tend greatly to 
promote the intereſts, and to ſecure 
the independence of the Eaſt-India 
Company, it perſons holding, con- 
tracts with government, not let at 
public bidding, were excluded from 
the direction of the Company.” 

APRIL. 


(32) PRINCIPAL Os 
to me of the 2oth of Oftober fn 


APRIL. 


1. This day a ſeſſon of the High 
Court of Admiralty was held at 
Juſtice Hall, in the Old Bailey, be- 


fore Sir James Marriot, judge of 
the Admiralty, and Lord Mansfield, 


when John Williams and James 
Stoneham were tried for piratically 
and feloniouſly cauſing and making 
2 revolt on board a private ſhip of 
war named the Eagle, on the high 


- ſeas, within the juriſdiction of the 


Admiralty of England. The priſon- 
ers were convicted, and immediately 
received ſentence of death: It ap- 
peared in the courſe of the evidence 
that the captain of the Eagle had 
ſtopped a Dutch, a Portugueſe, and 
a Daniſh merchant ſhip, all of whom 
he bad plundered ; and that previous 
to bringing them to, he hoiſted Ame- 
rican colours, had covered the Eagle 


at the ſhips head with a tarpaulin, 


and had given directions to ſuch of 
his crew as attended him at the time 
he boarded the neutral ſhips, to re- 
2 the Eagle to be the Black 


rince, a privateer from Boſton. 


They were recommended by the 
jury to his majelly's mercy. 
Whitehall, April 1. 


Extra#:f a Letter from Major-General 
Campbell to Lord George Germain, 
dated Penſacola,December 15, 1779. 


What a grievous mortification 
muſt it be to me to have to relate 
to your lordſhip, for my ſovereign's 
information, the conqueſt of the 
Weſtern part of this province, by 
the arms of Spain, in conſequence 
of their early intelligence of the 
commencement of ' hoſtilities, Ha- 
ving in wy diſpatches of the 14th 
of September, prepared your lord- 
ſhip for the events which hare fol- 
lowed, I ſhall refer for particulars to 
Lieutenant - Colonel Dickſon's letter 
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New Orleans, to the articles of en 
tulation between him and his end 
lency Don Bernardo de Gale ,. 
vernor of Loviſiana, at Baton Ro 
the 21ſt day of September, to th 
liſt he furniſhes of the killed, wound, 
ed, and priſoners, and to a 
containing the reaſons a 

him for preferring Baton Rouge fn 
a poſt whereat to make a ſtand, 3 
compriſing all the additional intel. 
gence that appears to be requig 
of this unfortunate diſaſter, 

I cannot help obſerying, that fc 
have demonſtrated; that Spain by 
predetermined on à rupture wi 
Great Britain long before the dec 
ration made on the 16th day of [u 
laſt by their ambaſſador at the Com 
of London; had laid their plans, li." 
. ot all their governors ab 

or ſuch an event; and it would y 
pear, had even fixed on the day, x 
at leaſt, nearly the time, on which 
was to take place; for we are hen 
informed, that war was declared 
Porto-Rico in a few days afterik 
16th of June. Engliſh velels a 
known to have been carried into 
Havannah as prizes in the * 
of Auguſt laſt. And from New 0 
leans | have the governor's on en. 
knowledgment of his being appn 
of the commencement of hoſtiling 
on the gth day of Auguſt laſt: 
how much earlier his intelligence 
that event really was, is uncemi read. 
However that be, it is now une 
trovertibly known, that he . 
ago been ſecretly preparing for v 
chat having evil collectel 
whole force of the province of la 
ſiana, the independency of Amen... - 
was ary recognized by beat 
drum at New Orleans on the 198888; def 
day of Auguſt; and every ion th 
being in readineſs for that purps propoſe 
he immediately marched again. bern 
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ces on the Miſſiſſippĩ; and he fo 
fectually ſucceeded by the capture, 
y Rraragem, of a king's floop in 
ke Pontchartrain, by the ſeizure 
{a ſchooner in the river Miffiſſippi 
n her way with rum and proviſions 
r Manchack, and of ſix other ſmall 
ofſels on the lakes and in the river 
mit; one of theſe laſt with troops 
f the regiment of Waldeck, and 
other with proviſions, and by pre- 
ative precautions in ſtopping any 
,mmunication of intelligence of his 
ovements, being ſent to this place, 
at he had nearly effected the re- 
v&tion of the weſtern part of this 
ovince, before we at Penſacola 
ere apprized, or had the ſmalleſt 
mmunication of his having com- 
enced hoſtilities; the information 
that event having only reached 
e on the 14th of September, as in- 
mated to your lordſhip in my let- 
r of that date; and heutenant-co- 
el Dickſon, it appears, was forced 
capitulate on the 2 1ſt day of that 
e month. 

of a Letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dickſon to Major-General 
Campbell, dated New Orleans, Oc- 
tober 20, 1779. 


IR, 

I ſend by lieutenant Wilſon, for 
urinformation, a copy of a journal 
ich I kept ever fince the com- 
ncement of hoſtilities with the 
niards, The dangerous and diſ- 
reable fituation I was in ever ſince 
at period will be fully related to 
ju by him, and l hope will in every 
cular juſtify me, by convincin 

that | have uſed my utmoſt ef- 
eren to the laſt minute, againſt 
eat ſuperiority of forces, with 
other advantage an enemy 
ld defire, I ſend by lieutenant 
lon the capitulation in Engliſh, 
Propoſed by me to his excellency 
n bernardo de Galvez, and the 
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original one in the French language, 
as finally concluded on between us. 
The terms are honourable to the 
troops and favourable to the inha- 
bitants, and I hope will meet with 
your full approbation. Engineer 
Graham, who has obtained leave 
from his excellency Don Bernardo 
de Galvez to go to Penſacola on 
private buſineſs, was very uſeful to 
me in drawing up the terms of ca- 
pitulation, and ſince our arrival here; 
on many occaſions, from his perfect 
knowledge of the French language. 

It is with pleaſure I aſſure you, 
that all the officers and men under 
my command, behaved exceedingly 
well, and did every duty they were 
ordered with great cheerfulneſs and 
exactneſs. Lieutenant Wilſon and 
the detachment of the royal artil- 
lery, as well as the additional gun- 
ners, diſtinguiſhed themſelves par- 
ticularly the day the enemy offered 
their batteries againſt the redoubr. 

I muſt, in juſtice to his excellency 
Don Bernardo de Galvez, ſay, that 
the officers and ſoldiers, who are pri- 
ſoners of war at this place, are treat- 
ed with the greateſt generoſity. and 
attention, not only by the officers, 
but even the Spaniſh ſoldiers ſeem 
to take pleaſure in being civil and 
kind to the priſoners in general, 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) AlRx. Dickson, lieu- 
tenant-colonel 16th regiment of 
foot. 

Articles of Capitalation agreed upon 
and granted between his Excellency 
Don Bernardo de Galvez, his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty's Governor and Com- 

mander in Chief of the Province 
and Forces of Louiſiana, and Alex- 
ander Dickſon, Eſq. Lieutenant- 

Colonel of the 16th Regiment of 

Infantry, and Commander of the 

Troops of his Britannic Majef'y 

upon the Miſiſinpi, Cc. for the 
(C) Gar- 


(34) 


Garriſon and Diftrif of Baton 
Ronge in Weſt Florida. 
Article I. 

The Garriſon ſhall not be made 
priſoners of war, nor obliged to en- 
gage not to bear arms for a certain 
time. | 

II. But they ſhall go out with all 
the military honours, arms, bag- 
gage horſes, drums beating, matches 
lighted at both ends, colours flying, 
two pieces field artillery, with their 
munition for fifty rounds, and thirty- 
fix rounds for the infantry. 

III. The garriſon ſhall be con- 
veyed as ſoon as poſſible, under a 
good eſcort and convoy, to Penſa- 
cola, in Spaniſh veſſels, either by 
the Baliſe, or the Lakes, as it may 
be thought proper; and the troops 
ſhall be furniſhed with good and 
wholeſome proviſions for the paſſage, 
at leaſt for three weeks, the veſſels 
and proviſions being firſt examined 
and fearched by commiſſaries ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe by lieute - 
nant-eolonel Dickſon ; and the char- 


ges and expences ſhall be repaid on 


the debarkation of the croops at Pen- 
facola. 

IV. His excellency Don Ber- 
nardo de Galvez, ſhall provide the 
troops with a veflel of 100 tons 
burthen, or with two large boats, 
which ſhall not be ſearched; and, in 
cate of want, with as many as ſhall 
be found neceſſary for conveying 
the wounded and ſick, which ſhall 
be able to undergo the fatigues of 
the voyage : and the other fick and 
wounded that cannot be conveyed 
immediately, ſhall be. permitted, as 
foon as they are able, to join their 
regiments z and, in the mean time 
his catholic majeſty ſhall furniſhthem 
with every aſſiſtance of which they 
may ſtand in need. 

Anſwer. The ſuperiority of the 
troops under my command, as well 


„ Aa 


| effects, belonging 


* 
as of arms, ammunition, and 
viſions, together with the ky. 
ledge I have of the bad tuation u 
which the troops and the fort of x 
ton Rouge muſt be, from which y 
communication 1s cut off, having, 
ken every veſſel coming from Peak, 
cola with troops and proviſion, 
well as the armed veſſel Weſt I 
rida, which was their only protes 
tion, and from which veſſels they 
are already in town more than 100 
priſoners of war: all this will w 
permit me to accede to the propo, 
tion of not making priſoners of u 
the Britiſh troops which are in th 
fort of Baton Rouge, I therefor 
poſitively require their ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war ; hy 
conſidering the honourable defend 
made by lieutenant-colonel Dickſa, 
his officers and troops, they ſl 
go out with drums beating, pie 
charged, and colours flying, fie 
| ang paces from the fort, whe 

ey ſhall deliver the arms and d 
lours to the troops under my com. 
mand, and ſurrender themfelves pr 
ſoners of war, to be exchanged u 
the pleaſure of the king my malie; 
engaging, at the ſame time, thi 
they ſhall be treated with reſpet 
and all poſſible humanity.— 
field officers ſhall be permitted | 
wear their ſwords. — The fort att 
Natchez as depending on this, f 
be evacuated and delivered. up 
me; and the oarrifon ſhall haveti 
liberty to retire to Penſacola, 
maica,” or ſach other place und 
the government of his Pritant 
majeſty, as they fhall judge | 

r 


What is contained in the abou 
is to be conſidered as my anſwer 
the iſt, zd, zd, and 4th articles 

V. All the baggage and ol 
to the ofl 
ſoldiers, and other perſons of ti 


ariſon, Hall remain their proper- 
, and be ſent with them. 

Granted. 2 

VI. In caſe any ſoldiers, or other 
med perſons, ſhall be found in ge 
irriſon, who have before been in 
de ſerrice of his catholic majeſty, 
ad have abſented themſelves with- 
ut leave, that matter ſhall not be 
camined into, but they ſhall enjoy 
de terms of the capitulation, in as 
ple a manner as the others. 
Granted. 
VII, Every 


perſon that ſhall have 
"me arms in this garriſon, ſhall 
e treated as part of the garriſon, 
hether they are engaged in any 
ilitary corps, or occupy any em- 
loy under his Britannic majeſty, 
r not.“ 

Being conſidered as part of the 
rriſon, they ſhall be priſoners of 
xr, reſerving to myſelf the right 
grant liberty (to thoſe who are 
ot ſoldiers) or to inliſt them if I 
ink proper. 

VIII, All the negroes that ſhall 
found in the garriſon, ſhall be 
lirered to their maſters, as alſo all 
je flaves taken or retaken ſince the 
mmencementof hoſtilities between 
crowns of Spain and Great Bri- 
In in theſe environs, | 

Granted, : 

IX, The inhabitants of this di- 
0, ſhall be under the ſame laws, 
d enjoy the ſame privileges and 
Imunities of religion and judica- 
re, and ſhall have the ſame ma- 
lates as they had under the En- 
ſh government, at leaſt till the 
{hall be re-eſtabliſhed. 

Granted in every point that ſhall 
| be contrary to our laws, until 
deciſion of the king my maſter 
known, 

X. The inhabitants ſhall, in like 
purer, be kept in full and entire 
Keflon of all their effects and ſlaves, 
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and in ſhort of every thing that be« 
longs to them, 
ranted, . 

XI. All the cattle and other pro- 
viſions taken from the- inhabitants 
for the troops of his catholic ma- 
Jeſty, ſhall be paid for, without de- 
duction, according to the eſtabliſhed 
price of ſuch articles in Louifiania. 

Granted, provided they ſhall pro- 
duce ſufficient proofs. 

XII, All the inhabitants who ſhall 
preferquitting the country or diſtrict, 
in order to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
ſome part of. the dominions of his 
Britannic Majeſty, ſhall be provid- 
ed with a paſſport for their perſons, 
families, and effects, and they ſhall 
be permitted to remain without be- 
ing diſturbed or obliged to take the 
ou of fidelity to catholic ma- 
eſty. 

f Sd in reſpect to the liberty 
of retiring ; but they ſhall be oblig 
ed to take the oath of fidelity during 
their reſidence in the juriſdiftion of 
his catholic majeſty, 

XIII. The effects moveable or im- 
moveable, whether of military or 
other perſons abſent or preſent, ſhall 
remain their property, and they ſhall 
have the right to ſefl or diſpoſe of 
them, as they ſhall judge proper. 

Granted, | 

-X[V. There ſhall not be the leaſt 
inſult offered to the troops of the 

rriſon, by the beſiegers; and the 
— mulattoes, and negroes ſhall 
be 1 
fringing this ſti 

Granted. 

Article XV. No papers, whether 
public or private, ſhall be ſeized, 
ſearched, or examined under any 
pretence whatever. 

Granted. 

Article XVI. Under the abe 
mentioned conditions and ſtipula- 
tions, lieutenant-colonel Dickſon 


(C 2) will 


prevented from in- 
pulation. 
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will deliver up to his excellency 

Don Bernardo de Galvez the re- 

doubt of Baton Rouge, with all the 
cannen now mounted upon the para- 
pets of the redoubt, and thoſe that 
may be found belonging to it, which 
ſhall, with all the remaining ammu- 
nition, &c. except what has been 
expreſſed in the 2d article, be put 
into the poſſeſſion of ſuch officers as 
his excellency Don Bernardo de 

Galvez ſhall tend for that purpofe, 
by the officer commanding the roy- 
al artillery of his Britannic ek 
in that poſt, 

Lieutenant-colonel Dickſon will, 
in like manner, deliver up to his 
excellency Don Bernardo de Galvez, 
or to the commiſſaries he ſhall pleaſe 
to ſend for that purpoſe, all the pro- 
viſions and other effects belonging 
to his Britannic majeſty, which are 
in the garriſon, 

At the time of the final ſtipula- 
tion of the convention, the barrier 
or poſt of the garriſon ſhall be deli- 
vered up to the beſiegers, and their 
centinels ſhall relieve the centinels 
of the garriſon with all the military 
honours, 

Mutual hoſtages ſhall be ſent for 
the accompliſhment of theſe articles, 
who ſhall be delivered up as ſoon as 
the convention 18 completed, 

N. B. In reſpect to the gth article, 
the inhabitants of this diſtrict, in tak- 
ing the oath of fidelity to his catho- 
hc majeſty, during the preſent war, 
that 1s to ſay, for the time that is 


granted them to quit the country, 


ſhall be exempt from bearing arms, 
at leaſt againit their natural and pri- 
mitive ſovereign his Britannie ma- 
jeſty. And in reſpect to the 12th 
article, his excellency the governor 
of Louiſiana ſhall permit the inhabi- 
tants of the town of New Orleans 
and province of Louiſiana, and the 
merchant veſſels which are in the 
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ports, to convey the Engpliſh ink 
— with their fleets h. 
nation they ſhall prefer. 

I accept the propoſitions grany 
by his excellency Don Bernard 
Galvez, which are ſtipulated int 
French language, having no ing 
preter of the Spaniſh language 
the tort Baton Rouge, the 210 f 
September, 1779. 


(Signed) (Signed) * 
B. de Galvez, Alex. Dickſon, x 
Colonel 16th oog 
foot, comm i * 
ing hie uuf 
majelſty's u bere 
on the Miſſing olpe 
&c. in Weſth my 
rida. 5 


N. B. The inhabitants of the 
ſtrict of the Natches ſhall in liy 
manner enjoy the ſame rights a 
privileges granted to thoſe of th 
diſtrict by the capitulation: a 
moreover the permiſſion to ue 
their ſwords 1s granted to all the 
ficers without exception, 
(Signed) (Signed) 
B. de Galvex. Alex. Dickſon, I 
Colonel bt oo 
foot, comma cd! 


ing his- Bie troc 
majeſty's WP bn as 
on the Miſhflgy ch 1 
&c. in Well e ect 
rida. ubt w; 


Copy of Lieutenant-Colonel Dicht 

Reaſons for removing toBatonRoy 
Baton Rouge Redoubt, Sept. 22, U) 

The various reports, ſeeming 
well founded, that the rebels ut 
in force above, and meditatedn 
ſhort time an invaſion of this p 
of the country, made it ne 
without delay to fix upon ſome| 
where works might be throm 
and fortifications erected, fo # 
prevent, if poſſible, the troops" 
der my command, and the 1 


| 780. 


t to protect, from falling 
* of the enemy. The 
uation of Manchac was unant- 
ouſly condemned, and the fort 
ore conſidered as indefenſible a- 
ninſt eannon. 3 on the 

ay of July, 
Ah 2 and thoſe o 
engineer and other officers I con- 
red on this occaſion, it was de- 
-mined to take poſt at Meſſ. Watts 
1 Flowers's plantation at Baton 
ouge, the ſituation of which, and 
roe quantity of cleared ground, 
inting it out as the only place 
here l could have a reaſonable 
oſpect of accompliſhing the intent 


ineer Graham, with a letter ad- 
ſed to the inhabitants, requeſt- 
7 them to co-operate with me 1n 
rowing up a redoubt on that place, 
ithwhich they cheerfully complied. 
Having intelligence which I could 
pend upon, on the 3d day of Sep- 
mber, that his excellency Don 
rmardo de Galvez was approach- 
gin force to attack me, and that 
e redoubt at this place was in pret- 
good forwardneſs, it was deter- 
ined in a council of war to remove 
e troops, artillery, and ſtores, as 
on as poſſible, to the redoubt, 
ich was accordingly done, On 
e 12th day of ,September the re- 
ubt was inveſted, and early in the 
ming of the 21ſt a battery of 
ary cannon was opened againſt 
; and after an inceſſant fire on 
hides for more than three hours, 
dund myſelf obliged to yield to 
great ſuperiarity af his artillery, 
to ſurrender the redoubt to his 
elleney Don Bernardo de Galvez, 
o commanded the troops of his 
tolic majeſty, 

[am confident 1 ſhould not have 
n able to have made ſo good a 


Oer 


1779, abe 


my command, I accordingly ſent 


ace at Manchac, and of courſe 
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to have procured ſuch favourable 

terms for the troops under my com- 

mand, and the country I was ſent 
to protect, 

On account of the redoubt's being 
erected thereon, governor Galvez, 
conſidering the plantation of Meſſ. 
Watts and Flowers as belonging to 
the king, has accordingly taken it; 
and unleſs government ſhall make 
them a recompence, by reaſon of 
their loyalty and readineſs to pro- 
mote the protection of the country, 
they will loſe a very valuable pro- 
perty ; I therefore moſt ſtrongly re- 
commend them to government for 
a generous ſatis faction. 

(Signed) Alex. Dick/n, Lieut. 
Colonel 16th reg. 
of foot. 

I do hereby certify, That havin 
been conſulted by lieutenant-colone 
Dickſon, when it was reported that 
the rebels were coming down to 
attack his Britannic majeſty's poſ- 
ſeſſions on the Mrthflippi, it appear- 
ed to me, that in our actual circum» 
ſtances nothing better could be done 
than to erect a field redoubt in the 
clearing of Meſſ. Watts and Flowers, 
who had been 2 enough to 
offer the uſe of the land proviſion- 
ally for that purpoſe: and that hear- 
ing that the Spaniſh forces under 
Don Bernardo de Galvez were com- 
ing to attack us, that it appeared to 
me that nothing elſe was left but to 
make our ſtand in the ſaid Field Re- 
doubt, the ſtockade fort at Manchac 
being untenable againſt cannon. 

(Signed) | 

J. J. Graham, Aſſſtant-Engineer, 
Return of the Killed and Wounded. 

Royal artillery. 1 rank and file 

wounded— 16th regiment. 1 rank 
and file killed ; 1 ditto wounded ; 

7 dead, ſince priſoners.— Goth re- 

giment. 1 enſign killed Wal- 

deck regiment, 1 enſign, 1 rank 
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and file, killed; 1 lieutenant, 

4 ſurgeon's mate, 2 ſerjeants, 19 

rank and file dead; ſince priſoners, 

— Enlien Brock, 3d battalion 

6-th regiment, enſign Nolting, 
Waldeck regiment killed. Lieu- 
| tenant Leonardi, Waldeck regi - 

ment died, fince priſoner, on his 

way to New Orleans. — Note, 1 

officer, 1 ſerjeant, and 6 private 
men, being very lightly wounded, 

and always fit for duty, not in- 
cluded in the above. 
(Signed) Ax EXANVDER Diexsox, 

Lieut. Col. Goth Regim. of Foot. 
A true Copy. James CAMPZELL, 

| Major of Brigade, 

6. Yeſterday the ſeſſions began 
at the Old Bailey, when 17 pri- 
ſoners were tried, two of whom 
were capitally convicted, viz, John 
Sparrow, for aſſaulting John Turner 
Harris, on Conſtitution-hill, in the 
Green Park, and robbing him of a 
filver watch and 3s. in money; 
Thomas Williams, alias Charles 
Calloway, for aſſaulting Capt. Jo- 
ſeph Richards on the highway, near 
Stepney Cauſeway, and robbing him 
of a gold watch and ſome money; 
four were convicted of grand lar- 
ceny, three of petit larceny, and 
eight acquitted. 

7. Yeſterday there was a very 
numerous meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of Weſtminſter, in Weſtminſter- 
hall, when a report was read from 
the committee of affociation, and 
Mr. Fox made a very animated 
harangue to the afſembly, in which 
he arraigned the conduct and prin- 
ciples * adminiſtration in the moſt 

inted terms, and particularly at- 
tacked Lord North's commiſſion of 
accounts, as a groſs inſult upon the 
people. It was reſolved by the af- 
ſembly, to ſupport Mr. Fox in his 
election for Weſtminſter ; and the 
meeting was adjourned fre die, ſub- 


(Apri, 


10. Yeſterday a plaiſterer wy 
coachman were brought from the 
New Jail, Sauthwark, to St. My 
garet's Hill, and ſer in the yi 
according to their ſentence, for in 
unnatural crime. The coachen 
was killed in the pillory, and the 
plaiſterer was very ſeverely treated, 

On Saturday three priſoners wen 
tried at the Seffions-houſe in the 
Old Bailey, one of whom, Andrey 
Breeme, was convicted of ſett 
his houſe on fire, in Glanville 
ſtreet, Rathbone-place, 

The following melancholy . 
count is juſt received at the Am. 
ralty, viz. that as the Penelot 
ſloop, which had captured three 
Spaniſh prizes in the Weſt Indie : 
was returning with the priſoners in» et 
to Jamaica, a violent gale came owa 
which forced moſt of the Penelope! hene 
crew to go aloft, during which un t 
the Spaniards, who were not con- elt 
fined, roſe, cut Capt. Jones throat, pn 
and maſſacred every man upon ad i" t 
between decks, afterwards ſhot the erte 
remainder as they deſcended u 
aloft, and then ſtood away with the be 
ſhip for the Havannah, Captain Ge 
Jones's ſon, who was put prize. 27 
maſter into one af the Spaniſh ve- [h 
ſels, brought over the above bam et 
relation 

13. Yeſterday the following pe. 
ſons were executed at Tyburn, pu. 
ſuant to their ſentence ; Robert An- 
drews, Robert Hughes, Rich 
Palmer, John M%Cormick, * 
Franks, fake Benfield, and Vi 
liam Turley. 


barn: 


conti! 
carria 
the J 


other 


The late Dr. Richard Braff * 
king's profeſſor of Hebrew, in u 
Univerſity of Oxford, having mal I 
a great collection of Oriental cows elves 
among which were many value - 

n 


gold ones, in the Coptic charatte! 
they are preſented by his 23 5 


dont 


1780. 


Chri Church College, and depo- 


in their Iibrary. ; 
w_ On Saturday, on a trial at 


'n the Court of King's Bench, 
— al of the late duke of Kingſton: 
in favour of the preſent counteſs 
dowager of Briſtol, was eſtabliſhed. 

20, Lat Sunday, about one 
Yclock at noon, a molt terrible fire 
broke out in a houſe next the Wheat- 
heaf, at Drayton, near Abingdon, 
Berks: there being a very itrong 
welterly wind, it ſoon ſpread itſelt 
an both ſides of the road to the 
other end of the place, ſo that with» 
in the {pace ot two hours, forty- 
three dwelling-houſes, with all the 
haros, out-houſes, and ricks near 
them were conſumed. = 

27, Yeſterday Mr. Wilmot, one 
of the Middleſex juſtices, was 
brought up to the Court of King's 
Bench, and received the ſentence 
of the court, having been found 
guilty upon an indictment of illegally 
mpnſoning a perſon under colour 
of the Impreſs Act. The court 
ſentenced him to a fine of 100l. 
Extraft of a Letter from Lieutenant= 

General Knyphauſen to Lord George 

Germaine, dated New York, March 

27, 1780. 

bare the honour to inform your 
brdſtip, that fince general Clin- 
ns departure from hence, on the 
thth of December laſt, we have had 
the longeſt and molt fevere winter 
bat was ever remembered; all was 
continent; and horſes with heavy 
cirriages could go over the ice into 
be Jerſeys, from one iſland to an- 
uber; and it is only fince the 2oth 
t February that the rivers and 
rats have been navigable. 

The rebels thought to avail them- 
tires of this eaſy communication, 
nd threatened an attack upon 
ten-Ifland, where there were a- 
Wit 1800, men, under the com- 
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mand of brigadier-general Sterling, 
who were pretty well intrenched, 
For this purpoſe general Waſhitg - 
ton, whoſe army was hutted at 
Morris-Town, ſent a detachment 
of 2700 men, with fix pieces of 
cannon, two mortars, and ſome 
horſe, commanded by lord Sterling, 
who arrived on the iſland early in 
the morning of the 15th ot January, 
our adyunced poſts having retired 
upon their approach, They formed 
the line; and having made fome 
movements in the courſe of that 
day, withdrew in the night, after 
having burnt one houſe, pillaged 
ſome others, and carried off with 
them about 200 head of cattle, 
The day of their arrival on tha 
ifland, I embarked 600 men 
to attempt a paſſage, and ſupport 
general Sterling ; but the floatin 

ice prevented their ſuccels, — 
obliged them to return. I imagine 
that the appearance of theſe tranſ- 
ports, with troops on board, which 
they could ſee towards the cloſe of 
the day, induced them to make this 
ſudden retreat, as they could not 
tell what ſucceſs they might have, 
Some priſoners were made in their 
retreat, 

In the night of the 22d of this 
month we partly ſurpriſed and took 
a rebel poſt in the Jerſeys, conſiſt- 
ing of 250 men, of whom we made 
only 65 priſoners, owing to two 
embarkations, one from hence un- 
der lieutenant-colonel Macpherfon, 
and another from Kingſbridge ander 
lieutenant-colonel Howard, not ar- 
riving at the appointed time. Our 
loſs upon this occaſion was very in- 
conſiderable. Captain Armſtrong, 
of the 42d regiment, is — 
By theſe little caterprizes during the 
winter, as far as we can aſcertain, 
we have made 320 priſoners, and 
killed about 65 ot the enemy. By 
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By the beſt intelligence I have 
been able to get, general Waſhing- 
ton's army at Morris-Town conſis 
of about 5009 men, beſides militia, 
There has been a great deſertion 
among them : tired of the war, and 
diſlatisfied with the depreciated value 
of their money, a general diſcontent 
pervades the whole army. 
£ xtraft of a Letter from Major-Ge- 

xeral Pattiſou to Lord George Ger- 

main, dated New York, Feb. 22, 

1780. 

Tbe intenſe froſt, accompanied 
with great falls of ſnow, which be- 
gan here about the middle of De- 
cember, ſhut up the navigation of 
this port from the ſea, within a few 
days after admiral Arbuthnot's fleet, 
with the troops under the com- 
mander in chief, had taken its de- 
parture from Sandy Hook. The 
ſeverity of the weather increaſed to 
that degree, that towards the mid- 
dle of January al} communications 
with this city by water were entire- 
ly cut off, and as many new ones 
opened by the ice. We could ſcarce- 
ly be ſaid to be in an inſular ſtate. 
The paſſage of the north, even in 
tlie wideſt part, from hence to Pau- 
lus Hook (2000 yards), was, about 
the 19th, pradticable,for the heavieſt 
cannon, an event unknown. in the 
memory of man ; and very ſoon af- 
ter proviſions were tranſported upon 
ſleighs, and detachments of cavalry 
marched from New York to Staten 
Iſland (11 miles) upon the ice. The 


eaſt river to Brooklyn on Long 


Ifland was alſo, for many days, 
blocked up. 3 7 
Thus circumſtanced, my lord, 
this city was laid open on many 
ſides to an attack from an enter- 
priling enemy; and notwithſtand- 
ing the unſucceſsful attempt they 
made upon Staten Ifland, on the 
14th gf. January, it was neverthe- 


ll 
leſs ſtrongly reported that 

Waſhington was meditating a 
ſtroke upon New York, with hiswhol 
force, by different attacks; and yl, 
though the undertaking would per. 
haps have been too daring and yy. 
warrantable, yet the repeated in 
telligence we received of the ma 
preparations they were making fn 
that purpoſe, forbad the abſolute 
diſbelief of ſuch a plan's being und 
contemplation : therefore, ban 

received in November laſt an 4 
dreſs, ſigned by the principal ina. 
bitants in behalf of themſelves a 
fellow-citizens, to put themſehe 


in military array, I thought ity 


favourable occaſion of utting the Th 
ſincerity of their profeſſions to th ing 
teſt, and of adding in the preſen Mcd 
inſtance to the ſecurity of the cy en. 
and garriſon, which the command beats 
in chief was pleaſed to honour ne ould 
with the care and command of, x e th 
well as eſtabliſhing in future ſuch adily 
an internal defence, as to make mee 
garriſon of leſs ſtrength ſufficient din 
general for its protection. I c. ies 
ſulted with general Tryon upon ende 
expediency of this meaſure; and eien 
he entirely concurred in my opinion, Wm, 
I did not heſitate (having taken tm : 
ſenſe too of ſome of the princpu pb 
citizens) to iſſue a proclamation e ge 
calling upon all the male inhabiWynd ex 
ans, from the age of 17 to bo, n at 
embody and take arms. The che The 
fulneſs and alacrity with which :pp1!; 
was univerſally complied, exceed: t 
all expectation ; — in the ſpa b; 
of ſeven days after the procam e no 
tion, we had the pleaſure to ſee och t 
companies, from the fix wards le c 
the city, enrolled, officered, and et. 
der arms, to the number of 2b0og'eady 
many of the moſt reſpectable c of 
zens ſerving in the ranks of c bi 
company. Above 9 puch it 

Nezan 


arms at their own expence, wy 


1785. 


hole were defirous of doing the 
|. me, if there had been a ſufficient 


r of firelocks in town for 
. pro that not being the caſe, 
r was neceſſary to ſupply the defi- 
eney from the king's ſtores. A or- 
ted them however to be iſſued 
poly as a loan, and upon cond1- 
on of each captain becoming re- 
ponſible, under his hand, to the 
ſorekceper, for returning to him, 
ben called upon, the number he 
eceived, or to pay 368. for each 
ind of arms if required. The ot- 
icers appointed to theſe companies 
re all perſons of Known well at- 
ected principles. | 
This laudable ſpirit andar dour 
ing happily raiſed, yy dit- 
uſed itſelt amongſt all orders of 
en. The ſeveral public depart- 
ents vied with each other who 
hould be moſt forward in — 
e their ſervices as volunteers, 
adily accepted their offers, and 
ormed them into companies ac- 
ordingly, The old volunteer com- 
anies likewiſe augmented their 
umbers, and in a very few days [ 
eviewed them all together under 
ms, moſt of them cloathed in uni- 
m at their own expence. Gen, 
yphauſen, gen. Tryon, and all 
he general officers, were preſent, 
nd expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfac- 
Ion at ſo reſpectable a body of men. 
The rigour of the froſt is now 
appily abated, and we are flattered 
ita the proſpect of a complete 
baw; fo that all ideas of an attack 
re now at an end. Indeed it was 
uch to have been wiſhed they had 
ade one, as we were ſo well pre- 
red to repel it to their coſt, We 
ready learn, that the recent diſ- 
Jay of loyalty here, with the great 
quifition of force it produces, has 
«its effects upon the friends of 
*02:cnt without the lines, as well 
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as upon the enemy, who have been 
apprehenſive of an attack being in- 
tended upon their main force at 
Morris Town, Condon Gaz. 


M A Y. - 


» Yeſterday morning two pers 
fork, one a 2 nd the —— 
a ſheriff*s officer, were brought be- 
fore the Court of King's Bench to 
receive ſentence for having ſome 
time ago arreſted one of the dome- 
ſtics belonging to his excellency 
count de Welderen, Mr. Juſtice 
Willes, in a ſhort ſpeech, explained 
the nature of the offence, obſerving, 
at the ſame time, how neceſſary 
it was ſtrictly to adhere to the law 
of nations: that the perſons now 
before them, had been guilty of a 
very high offence againſt that law, 
and which called loudly for an ex- 
emplary puniſhment : the judgment 
therefore of the court was, that the 
two perſons be immediately taken 
into the cuſtody of the marſhal of 
this court, and be by him conduct- 
ed this day, at any hour that ma 
be appointed, to the dwelling-houſe 
of Count de Welderen, with a label 
faſtened to each of their breaſts, de- 
noting their offence, and that the 
do then and there aſk pardon of his 
excellency for the crime by them 
committed : the tradeſman to be 
afterwards impriſoned for three 
months, and the ſheriff's officer to 
pay a fine of 3ol. and be committed 
ull he pay the ſame. | 
Conftantinople, May 4. In the 
night of the 18th laſt, a fire broke 
out in the palace of the late Reis- 
Effendi, the progreſs of which was 
ſo violent, that in a very ſhort time 
that maynificent building, which 
coſt him more than 200,000 crowns, 
with two others contiguous, was re- 
duced to aſhes, The miniſter's ſon, 
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and ſixteen other perſons, who were 
in it, were burnt to death, 

17. On Monday laſt the ſeſſions 
ended at the Old Bailey, when the 
following perſons received ſentence 
of death, viz. William Edwards, 
for robbing William Randall on the 
highway near Bagnigge-wells, of 
two guineas and 3s. when he uſed 
the proſecutor with great cruelty, 
and with a hanger cut off two of his 
fingers; Joſ. Biley, alias Bruſh, for 
ſtealing and driving away a cow out 
of Iflington fields, the property of 
Patrick Waters; Thomas Hum- 
phreys, for robbing William Bil- 
lany on the highway, in Pancras 
fields; and James Purſe, for a rape 
on Elizabeth Midwinter. Albert 
Lowe, for the murder of his wife, 
after atrial of five hours, was acquit- 
red of the murder, and found guilty 
of manſlaughter only. 

Admiralty-Office, May 25, 1780. 


Captain Uvedale, late commander 


of his majeſty's ſhip Ajax, and 

capt. Bazely, of his majeſty's ſhip 

the Pegaſus, arrived late laft night 
with diſpatches from admiral Sir 

George Brydges Rodney, Bart, 

commander in chief of his majefty's 

ſhips at the Leeward Iſlands, to Mr. 

Stephens, giving the following ac- 

count of the defeat of the French 

fleet under the command of the 

Comte de Guichen. 

Extract of a Letter f. om Sir George 
Bry ges Roducy to Mr. Stephens, 
dated Sandwich, Fort Royal 
Bay, Martinique, April 26, 1780. 
Since acquainting their lordſhips 

of my arrival at Barbadoes and St. 

Lucia, and taking upon me the com- 

mand of his majeſty's ſhips in that 

ſtation, the enemy, who had parad- 
ed for ſeveral days before St. 

Lucia, with 25 ſhips of the line, 

and eight frigates full of troops, and 

were in hopes of ſurpriſing the 


of the ſhips by rear-adwiral Pale, 


iſland, were diſappointed in th 
views by the good diſpoſition may 
of the troops by Gen. Vaughan, aj 


They retired into Fort Royal Bay; 
few hours before my arrival at G 
Iflet Bay on the 2 of March, 

As ſoon as the fleet could poſi 
be got ready, I determined to term 
their viſit, and offer them hail; 
and accordingly, on the 2d of Ayji, 
proceeded with the whole fleet dg 
Fort Royal Bay, where, for tw 
days, I offered the enemy battle; 
the fleet being near enough tocoun 
all their guns, and at times within 
random-ſhot of ſome of their ſom 
Monſieur de Guichen, notwith. 
landing his ſuperior number, chal 
to remain in port, I. thought it 
moſt proper tor his majeſty's ſervice 
to leave a ſquadron ot copper. bu. 
tomed ſhips to watch the motions of 
the euemy, and to give me timey 
notice ſhould they attempt to ſal. 
With the other I anchored in Gry 
Iſlet Bay, ready at a moment) 
warning to cut or flip, in order u 
purſue or engage the enemy, ſhould 
they leave Fort Royal Bay, 

In this fituation both fleets . 
mained till the 15th 3 
the enemy with their whele 

ut to ſea in the middle of the night; 
immediate notice of which being 

iven me, I followed them, and ha. 
ing looked into Fort Royal Bay, and 
the road of St. Pierre's, on the 16th 
we got fight of them about eight 
leagues to leewardof the Pearl rock 
A general chace to the north - wel 
followed, and at five in the evening 
we plainly diſcovered that they con 
ſiſted of 23 fail of the line, one 
fifty-gun thip, three frigates, 4 
lugger, and cutter. When nigit 
came on, I formed the fleet in! 
line of battle a-head, and ordered 


the Venus and Greyhound ings 
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o keep between his majeſty's and 
the enemy's fleets to watch their mo- 
tions, Which was admirably well at- 
tended to by that good and veteran 
officer, capt. Fergulon, 

The manceuvres the enem made 
during the night, indicated a wiſh 
10 avoid battle, which I was deter- 
mined they ſnould not, and there- 
fore counteraCted all their motions. 


At day light in the morning of 


the / 5th, we ſaw the enemy diſtinct- 
ly beginning to form the line a- head: 
I made the ſignal tor the line a-head 
at two cables length diſtance. At 
4; minutes after ix I gave notice 
by public fignal, that my intention 
was to attack the enemy's rear with 
my whole force ; which _ was 
anſwered by every ſhip in the fleet, 
At ſeven A. M. perceiving the fleet 
wo much extended, I made the ſig- 
nal for the line of battle, at one ca- 
ble's length aſunder only Ar thirty 
minutes after eight, A. M. I made 
2 fignal for a line of battle a-breaſt, 
eich ſhip bearing from the other N. 
by W. and S. by E. and bore down 
upon the enemy, This fignal was 


penetrated by them, who diſcover- 


ed my intention, wore, and formed 
line of battle on the other tack: I 
immediately made the ſignal to haul 
tne wind, and form the line of bat- 
e a head: at nine A. M. made the 
benal for the line of battle a-head, 
at Y cables length on the larboard 
ack, 

The different movements of the 
enemy obliged me to be very atten- 
me, and watch every opportu- 
ty that offered of attacking them 
wadrantage. 

at eleven A. M. I made the ſig- 
aal to prepare for battle, to convince 
be whole fleet I was determined to 
bing the enemy to an engage- 
ment, At 50 minutes after eleven 
. M. I made the ſignal for every 
uy to bear down and ſteer for her 


oppoſite in the enemy's line, agree- 
iba the 21ſt article of che aach. 
tional fighting 1wltruttions. At 55 
minutes after eleven A. M. I made 
the ſignal for battle: a few minutes 
after, the ſignal that it was my inten- 
tion to engage cloſe, and of courſe 
the admiral's ſhip to be the example. 
A few minutes before one P. M. one 
of the headmoſt ſhips .began the 
action. At one P. M. the Sand- 
wich, in the centre, after having 
received ſeveral fires from the ene- 
my, began to engage. Perceiving 
ſeveral of our ſhips engaging at a 
diſtance, I repeated the ſigual for 
cloſe action. The action in the cen- 
tre continued till 15 minutes after 
four P. M. when Monſ. Guichen in 
the Couronne, in which they had 
mounted go guns, the Triumphant, 
and Fendant, after engaging the 
Sandwich for an hour and an halt, 
bore away. 

The ſuperiority of the fire from 
the Sandwich, and the gallant be- 
haviour of her officers and men, en- 
abled her to ſuſtain ſo unequal a 
combat; though, before attacked 
by them, ſhe had beat three ſhips 
out of their line of battle, had en- 
tirely broke it, and was to leeward 
of the wake of the French admiral. 
At the concluſion of the battle the 
enemy might be ſaid to be com- 
pletely beaten ; but ſuch was the 
diſtance of the van and rear from the 
centre, and the crippled condition 
of ſeveral ſhips, particularly the 
Sandwich, who for 24 hours was 
with difficulty kept above water, that 
is was impoflible to purſue them that 
night without the greateſt diſadvan- 
tage: however, every endeavour 
was uſed to put the fleet in order; 
and I have the pleaſure ro acquaint 
their lordſhips, that on the 2oth we 
again got fight of the enemy's fleet, 
and for three ſucceſſive days purſued 
them, but without ettet, they 
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uſing every endeavour poſſible to a- 
void a ſecond action, and endeavour- 
ed to puff for Fort Royal, Mar- 
tinieo. We cut them off. To pre- 
vent the riſque of another action, 
they took ſhelter under Guada- 
Joupe. 
As I found it was in vain to fol- 
low them with his majeſy's fleet in 
the condition they -were in, and 
every motion of the enemy indicat- 
ing their intention of getting to Fort 
Royal Bay, Martinico, where alone 
they could repair their ſhattered 
fleet, I thought the only chance we 
Had of bringing them again to action 
was to be off Fort Royal before 
them; where the fleet under my 
command now is, in daily expecta- 
tion of their arrival. 

Admiral Parker acquaints me that 


feveral ſhips of the enemy's van 


were greatly diſabled, and-forced to 
bear away ; his own ſhip was da- 
maged, .and the main-malt in great 
danger. | 

I cannot conclude without ac- 
quainting their lordſhips, that the 
French admiral, who appeared to 
me a brave and gallant officer, had 
the honour to be nobly ſupported 
during the whole action. | 


G. B. RODNEY. 


In the above action 120 men were 
Killed on board the Engliſh fleet, and 
353 wounded. 
Orriczss Killed. 
Hon. capt. St. John of the Intrepid. 
Lieut. Deacon, iſt lieut. of ditto, 
Lieut. Hooper, ad lieut. of ditto. 
Mr. Dam, a Daniſh lieut. of ditto, 
Lieut. Mackton, of the Sandwich. 
Lieut, Wigmore, of the Medway. 
OrRIcERS Wounded, 
Capt. Houlton, of the Montagu. 
Hon. Alexander Cockrane, 4th lieut. 
of ditto, 


Capt. Carey, of the Marines, 


ployed on the earlieſt notice. 


Capt. Ogle, of the 85th res; 
; Lian day on 5601 2 
Capt. Newnham, of the Grafton, 
Lieut. Stewart, zd lieut. of ditto, 
Lieut. James Smith, 5th lieut. g 


ditto. thc 
Lieut. Edward Smith, of the u ti 
wich. has 


Lieut. Harriot (marines) of the Ft, 
zabeth. 
Gunner of the Intrepid. 
Extract of a Letter from the Hy, 
Major-General Vaughan, Cm. 
mander in Chief of his Majejy, 
Forces in the Leeward and Cari. 
bee Iſlands, to Lord Germain, 
dated St. Lucia, April 25, 11%, 
Intelligence having been receive 
of the French fleet moving fron 
Port Royal, Sir George Rods 
immediately put to ſea; and as open. 
ings might offer of viewing the ene- 
my's iflands, affording the troop 
ſuch ſupport as they might require, 
or of contributing in any meaſur 
to the fervice, I accompanied hin 
in the Sandwich, which bore the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ſhare in the aa 
that happened on the 17th inſtant, 
No ſhip could have been led on with 
more gallantry, or do the anna d 
the navy record a greater charatk! 
than Sir George ſupported, in (et 
ting the nobleſt of examples: bit 
to attempt his praiſe would be & 
tracting from his merit, which fur 
paſſes applauſe, | 
Stockholm, May 2. Our court 
accepted of the plan of an armel 
neutrality propoſed by the emprey 
of Ruſſia, and has, in confequence 
given orders to equip fix more (lv 
of the line; ſo that our naval ford 
will be equal to that of Denmari 
and confiſt of ten fail of the lis 
and ſix frigates. Six ſhips of t 
line will remain at Carlſcroon pr 
perly fitted out, and ready to bee 
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vhagen, May 9. The court 
* to the propoſal of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia; in conſequence 
of which, meaſures are taken to fit 
out the intended armament : beſides 
the tour ſhips of the line, and two 
frigates NOW equipping) the court 
has put two more of 70 and 60 guns 
into commiſſion, and ſailors are raiſ- 
ing with all ſpeed for this armament, 


JUNE. 


1. About two o'clock in the af- 
emoon a moſt violent ſtorm of hail 
id open almoſt all the houſes in 
Varminſter, Wilts, by deſtroying 
he olaſs in the windows expoſed to 
de d. and 8. S. W. The hail-ſtones 
neaſured from three to nine inches 
circumference. It was equally 
elt in many other places, particu- 
ly at Oxford, where about fix in 
he evening a ball of fire entered 
e houſe ot Mr. Meredith, a cutler 
f that city, ſhivered the ſtair- caſe, 
educed a chimney-glaſs to powder, 
jierced a mahogany cheſt as if with 
all ſhot, melted a bell-metal mor- 
xr, beat down the maid-ſervant, and 
id other damage; but what is re- 
arkable, no one was killed, though 
ple were ſitting in the rooms 
here the imprfons of the fire 
ere moſt manifeſt, At lord Wey- 
jouth's ſeat at Longleat, the glaſs 
the hot-houſe, melon and cucum- 
r frames, were ſhattered in a thou- 
nd pieces: geeſe, ducks, and poul- 
vor all ſorts, were killed wherever 
ty were expoſed ; in ſhort, ſuch 
eral deſtruction was never known 
m a tempeſt in the memory of the 
lelt man living. 
2. Sundry meetings had been 

ſome time paſt held in Lon- 
", by perſons ſtyling themſelyes 
Proteſtant aſſociation, of which 
nd George Gordon became pre 
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ſident. The object of their aſſocia- 
tion was, to procure a repeal of an 
act which had been lately paſſed, 
6 for relieving his majeſty's ſubjects 
profeſſing the Romitſh religion, from 
certain penalties and diſabilities im- 
poſed upon them in the 11th and 
12th years of the reign of king 
William III.“ The members of the 
aſſociation profeſſed great apprehen- 
fions of rhe increaſe of popery, and 
—_— the utmoſt pains to pro- 
cure ſubſcriptions to a petition to 
parliament for a repeal of the act in 
tavour of the Papiſts. It was re- 
ported that more than an hundred 
thouſand perſons had figned the pe- 
tition. It was alſo reſolved, in or- 
der to give their petition the greater. 
weight, that the aſſociation ſhould 
go in proceſſion to the houſe of 
commons, on the day that it was 
preſented. To promote this ſcheme 
the following advertiſement was pub- 
liſhed : | 

Proteſtant Aſſociation, 

„ Whereas no hall in London can 
contain 40,000 perſons, Reſolved, 
that this aſſociation do meet on Fri- 
day next, in St, George's fields, at 
ten o'clock in the morning, to con- 
ſider of the moſt prudent and re- 
ſpectful manner of attending their 
petition, which will be preſented 
the ſame day to the houſe of com- 
mons. 

Reſolved, for the ſake of good 
order and regularity, that this aſſo- 
ciation, in coming to the ground, 
do ſeparate themſelves into tour di- 
ſtint diviſions, viz. the London di- 
viſion, the Weſtminſter diviſion, the 
Southwark diviſion, and the Scotch 
diviſion, : 

_ *© Reſolved, that the London di- 
viſion do take place upon the right 
of the ground towards Southwark, 
the Weſtminſter diviſion ſecond, the 
vouthwark diviſion third, and the 

Scotch 
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Scotch diviſion upon the left, all 
wearing blue cockades, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the papiſts, and 
thoſe who approve of the late act in 
favour of popery. 

„ Reſolved, that the magiſtrates 
of London, Weſtminſter, and South- 
wark, are requeſted to attend, that 
their preſence may over-awe and 
controul any riotous or evil-minded 


perſons, who may wiſh to diſturb 


the legal and peaceable deportment 
of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects.— 
By order of the aſſociation. Signed 
G. Gordon, preſident. Dated, Lon- 
don, May 29.“ 

Accordingly, on the day appoint- 
ed, namely, Friday, June 2d, a vaſt 
concourſe of people aſſembled from 
all parts of the city and ſuburbs, in 
St. George's fields, where they were 


joined about eleven o'clock by lord 


George Gordon. On his lordſhip's 
arrival they formed a ring round 
him, in which fituation he made a 
ſhort ſpecch to them, ſtrongly re- 
commending a peaceable deportment 
and behaviour, and that in this diſ- 
pron they ſhould proceed to the 
ouſe with their petition. A hand- 
bill was likewiſe diſtributed, incul- 
cating the ſame pacific temper. 
During the ſpeech made by his 
lordſhip, the crowd, in their deſire 
of ſeeing and hearing, preſſed ſo 
cloſely around him, that partly with 
the heat of the day, and partly with 
the largeneſs of their number, his 
lordſhip was near being ſuffocated, 
The throng being then removed to 
2 little farther dillance, his lordſhip 
marched them in four different bo- 
dies, according to their four divi- 
fionsof London, Weſtminſter, South- 
wark, and Scotland, three or four 


times round the ficlds, after which 


his lordſhip leſt them, proceeding in 
his carriage over Weſtminſter bridge 
to the Houſe of Commons, iu order 


to be at hand there, to preſent; 
petition when brought up. 

The committee of the aſſocisio 
with ſeveral other members of th 
ſociety, went the ſame way, 
reſt, amounting to at leaſt go,0o, 
took their route over London brid 
marching in tolerable order, ay 
very quietly, about fix or eight 
a rank, through Cornhill, Cheapfd 
&c. towards Weſtminſter, followin 
their reſpective banners, on which 
were written the name of the dh. 
fion, with the words No Poper, 
and other labels, expreflive of the 
buſineſs of the day, Each petitioner 
alſo wore a blue cockade in his ha, 
ſome of which were ornamented with 
gol and ſilver; and many likewi 

ad printed labels affixed to then, 
of the ſame tenor with thoſe on the 
banner. 

At the head of the Scotch din. 
fion, a Highlander marched in hi 
country dreſs, with bis ſword drawn 
and followed by a pair of bag pipes 

In St. George's fields, previous i 
the march, a taylor was employed 
to tack together the different ſkiny 
ſigned by the petitioners, compoing 
a very large roll, which was carne 
on a man's head. 

In this manner they mflrched a, 
gathering every where as they vent, 
and when they came towards Char 
ing Croſs, were joined by freſh nun- 
bers, ſome on horſeback and i 
coaches, who proceeded with them 
the houſe. As they proceeded ly 
the churches, they gave them thre 
cheers, The admiralty was alſo fi 
luted by them as they paſſed ; and 
by the time they came to New is 
lace yard, the company which pa 
ed over Weſtminſter bridge hari 
joined them, their numbers. wer 
now ſo large, that Old Palace van 
with Weſtminſler-hall, and all tis 
avenues about bath bouſes of pat 
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ment, were entirely filled with 
5 this ſituation they waited the 
rival of the members of both 
uſes, many of whom were ve 

oughly treated by them in their 
ay to the houſe, Among theſe 
heir principal vengeance ſeems to 
we fallen upon the peers, both 
piritual and temporal, particularly 
\ the archbiſhop of York, whoſe 
rriage they ſtopped, and greatly 
nlalted him; the Lord Preſident, 
vom they ſeized, joſtled, and kick- 
1 on the legs; lord Mansfield, 
hom they ſtopped, and reviled to 
is face ; lord Stormont, whoſe car- 
age they took poſſeſſion of for near 
alt an hour, getting upon the box 
ind wheels, taking great liberties 
ich his lordſhip's perſon ; and they 
joht not perhaps even then have 
urted with his lordſhip, had not a 
ertleman jumped into the carriage, 
ad prevailed upon the populace to 
elt. The duke of Northumber- 
and was treated rather favourably, 
ut loſt his watch. Lord Boſton 
us ſeverely handled by them, and 
e biſhop of Litchfield met with 
early the like treatment. Beſides 
teſe the lords Hillſborough and 
Townſhend (who went together in 
be fame carriage) with lord Wil- 
puyhby de Broke, and lord Aſhburn- 


de mo former loſing their bags, 
ad the two latter being buffetted 
bout for ſome time. Lord St. John 
ad lord Dudley received likewiſe 


dong marks of the rioters reſent- 
nent, 


The biſhop of Lincoln (Thurlow) 
kroly eſcaped with his life. The 
unanity of Mr. Atkinſon, an at- 
mey, in Weſtminſter, admitted his 
Kalp into his houſe, at the riſque 
bis property and exiſtence : and 
*ilhop in diſguĩſe got away over 
© tops of the houles, 
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The commons fared better indi. 
vidually; though, collectively, they 
were juſtly under ſtill greater appre - 
henſions than the lords. 

But Mr. Strahan and Welbore 
Ellis, Eſq. experienced a good deal 
of rough treatment. The fonmer 
had his carriage conſiderably damage 
ed, and the laſt-mentioned gentle- 
man was purſued to the Guildhall, 
Weſtminſter, the windows of which 
the populace broke in their fury, 
and then getting at the object of 
their purſuit, treated him with muck 
roughneſs. Lord Trentham likewiſe 
received a conſiderable degree of in- 
ſult, and had the front-glaſs of his 
vis-a-vis broken. 

When lord North made his ap- 

rance, it was with difticulty he 
ound his way to the commons, be- 
ing ſtopped on the ſtair- caſe by ſe- 
veral of the members of the affoci- 
ation. Lord George Germaine too, 
on his arrival, was much hiſſed and 
groaned at, and porter thrown into 
his face, 

The mob twice attempted to force 
their way into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and it was with difficalty the 
mer bers got either in or out. They 
attempted alſo the Houſe of Lords, 
but by the excellent management of 
Sir Francis Molyneux, and the ex- 
ertions of the door-keepers, were 
kept out. 

However, they filled the Lobby 
of the commons houſe, and preſſed 
ſo violently againſt the door, that 
the members might truly be ſaid to 
be cloſely blocked up. Moſt part 
of the day was ſpent in that houſe 
in debates relative to the mob. But 
when the houſe had obtained ſome 
degree of order, lord George intro- 
duced his petition, which he faid 
was ſigned by near 120,000 prote- 
ſtant ſubjects, ( praying the repeal 
of the act of laſt ſeſſion in favour — 

the 
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the Roman catholics,“ and moved 
to have the faid petition brought up. 
Mr. Alderman Bull ſeconded his 
motion, and leave was accordingly 
given. 

In the interim, while this buſineſs 
was in agitation, lord George was 
frequently called upon to difperſe his 
followers. His manner of addreſſ- 
ing them is differently reported. 
Firſt, he told them they had nothing 
to hope from the temper of the 
houſe ; then, that it was reſolved 
to conſider their petition on 'T ueſ- 
day, but he did not like delays ; 
and laſtly, he adviſed them to de- 
part peaceably, and rely upon the 
goodneſs of their gracious king, who, 
now that he knew the deſires of his 
people, would be ready to meet their 
wiſhes. With this aſſurance, as ſoon 
as the houſe broke up, moſt of them 
diſperſed, and the guards, who had 
been ſent for, and were arrived, 
were in a ſhort time after ordered 
home. 

But though order and tranquillity 
were re-eſtabliſhed in this part of the 
town, it was far otherwiſe elſewhere. 
The mob paraded off in different 
divifions from Palace yard, and ſome 
of them went to the Romiſh chapel 
in Duke ſtreet, Lincoln's Inv fields, 
and others to that in Warwick ſtreet, 
Golden ſquare, where, finding httle 
or no oppoſition, they pulled down 
the altars, ornaments, and furniture, 
and committed the whole to the 
flames. Amongſt other valuables, 
was the beautiful painting at the 
altar of the Sardinian chapel, by the 
Chevalier Caſali, which is ſaid to 
have coſt 2 500 I. A party of the 
guards was ſent for, but before 
they arrived the miſchief was done. 
Thirteen of the rioters were taken ; 
the reſt, on the appearance of the 

mylitary, inſtantly _—_— | 

3. On the day following, the 
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thirteen rioters that had been x 
hended by the military the preceding 
night, were examined, and ra, 
wards recommitted for further ei. 
amination. 

Little or no difturbance happen. 
ed this day, and ſober people begin 
to hope that the rage of bi otry 
and of lawleſs violence, had {ubſ. 
ed; but their hopes of this kind 
were unhappily diſappointed, 

2. On Sunday in the afternoon, 
the mob met in Moorffelds, and, x 
it were in an inſtant, collected 2 
body of ſeveral thouſands, who, on 
the cry of No Papiſts ! Root out 
Popery !”? preſently attackedthe 
piſth chapel in Rope-maker's alley, 
the infide of which they totally de. 
moliſhed, and hrought the altar, 
images, pictures, ſeats, and every 
moveable, into the ſtreet, where 
they committed them to the flames, 
About half atter nine, a party of 
the guards arrived, when the mob 
immediately began to diſperſe, 

Some few accidents happened on 
the approach of the military, but 
no perſon was this night killed by 
the ſoldiers. Encouraged by this le. 
nity, they began on the following 
day to grow more daring and delpe- 
rate. 

5. Early on the Monday, they 
demoliſhed the ſchool-houſe, and 
three dwelling-houſes, in Rope m- 
ker's alley, belonging to the prieſis 
with a valuable library of books. 
They now threatned the deſtruction 
of all who ſhould oppoſe them ; and 
divided into different parties, and 
for different purpoſes. One party 
ſhewed itſelf — Lord George 
Gordon's, in —— another 

went in triumph to Virginu- 
— Wapping; * directed 
their march to Nightingale-lavt, 
Eaſt-Smithfield ; and, while the fit 


tted (as their term was) the 
party gutted .(as * 


all the 
intima 
lary, 
taniſbe 


Dur 


Comm 
in poy 
n the | 
Londor 
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e of Sir George Saville, on pre- 
= of his having brought in the 
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obnoxious bill, and thoſe of Mr. 


Rainsforth of Stanhope-ſtreet, and 


Mr. Maberly of Little Queen-ſtreer, 


for giving evidence againſt their 


accoinplices on Saturday, the other 

tries deſtroyed the Popiſh chapels 
jn their reſpective routes, inſulted 
the Catholics, plundered their hou- 
ſes, and brought out and ſet fire to 
their furniture. This day, a pro- 
camation was iffued, offering 500l. 
reward for the difcovery of the 


ns concerned in deſtroying the 


Sardinian and Bavarian chapels, 
This day alſo the rioters appre- 
hended on Saturday, were re-ex- 
amined, and five of the moſt active 
committed to Newgate ; to which 


gol they were eſcorted by a party 


of guards, who, on their return, 


were pelted by the rioters : b 
was the humanity of their *com- 
manding officer, that he reſtrained 
his men from firin 


they appeared to 


armed, 


In rain had a reſolution of the 


k 


3 ſuch 


upon them, as 
im wholly un- 


Proteſtant Aſſociation been circu- 
lated in the morning, requeſting all 
nue Proteſtants to ſhew their at- 
tachment to their beſt intereſt, by a 
legal and peaceable deportment. 
t was not an attention to the united 
payers of the Proteſtant. petition, 
that the ring-leaders now had in 
new. Yet fo cautious were thoſe 
ſeemingly tumultuous perſons, that 
they had ſcouts upon the watch in 
all the avenues, and on the firſt 
nimation of the approachin 

tary, the whele body inffantly 


aniſhed, as if by enchantment, 


mi- 


During all this time, the Lords, 
Commons, Magiſtrates, and perſons 
n power, of every denomination, 


8 the great and populous cities of 


London and Weſtminſter, ſeemed 
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to be panick-ſtruck ; ſo that no pro- 
per meaſures had hitherto been a - 
2 tor ſuppreſling theſe alarming 
6. On Tueſday, the day which 
had been appointed to take the Pro- 
teſtant petition into farther conſide- 
ration by Parliament, the multitude 
that aſſembled about the Parliament 
Houſe was no leſs numerous than 
that which furrounded it on the 
preceding Friday. They did nor, 
as before, regularly aſſemble in St. 
George's Fields, but came in ſmall 
parties from different places. At 
firſt they ſeemed orderly, but appa- 
rently reſolute. In the courſe of 
the afternoon more parties arrived, 
and they began, by degrees, to be- 
come tumultuous. Lord Sandwich, 
however, was the only perſon who 
ſuffered violence, and he was in- 
ſtantly reſcued by Col. Smith, who, 
with a party of horſe, eſcorted him 
back to the Admiralty, from whence 
be wrote to Lord Mansfield, ſtating 
his caſe. On reading his letter in 
the Houſe of Peers, Lord Ravenſ- 
worth expreſſed his indignation 
that the Houſe ſhould ſtill be in a 
ſituation ſo truly mortifying, that 
theirLordſhips could not, without per- 
ſonal danger, take their ſeats im that 
houſe. He was followed by Lord 
Denbigh, who complained of the 
imults his Lordſhip had himſelf 
ſuffered, and objected to the fitting 
of the Houſe under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, In this he was ſupported 
by Lord Radnor, The Earl of 
Hillſborough begged of the noble 
Lords to point out any other mode 
of proceeding for the ſecurity of 
their Lordſhips perſons than that 
taken by bis Majeſty's miniſters; 
and Lord Bathurſt ſaid, that every 
power of the conſtitution had been 
employed, and would continue to be 
employed, to ſecure the freedom ot 
(D) their 
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their deliberations: but, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe aſſurances, the Houſe 

ſoon broke up, and adjourned to 
Thurſday. | 

In the Lower-Houſe they went 
{till farther ; and declared that no 
act of theirs could be legal while 
the Houſe was beſet with a milita- 
ry force, and under apprehenſions 
from the daring ſpirit of the people : 
yet four refolutions to the following 
purport were agreed to: 1. That it 
was a high and dangerous breach of 
the privilege of Parliament to inſult 
or attack Members coming to at- 
tend their duty in that Houſe ; 2. 
That a committee be appointed to 
enquire into the outrages, and diſ- 
cover the authors; 3. That his 
Majeſty's Attorney-General be or- 
dered to proſecute the perſons al- 
ready in cuſody, charged with 
deſlroying the houſes and chapels 
of foreign ambaſſadors ; and, 4. 
That compentation be made to the 
ſufferers. Theſe reſolutions paſſed 
unanimouſly. | 

During the fitting of the Houſe 
an attack had been made on the 
reſidence of Lord North, in 
Downing: ſtreet; but a party of 
Light Horſe went and repulſed the 
aſſailants. On the riling of the 
Houſe, Lord George repaired to 
the corner of Bridge-{treet, inform- 
ing the populace what had been 
done, and adviſed them to depart 
quietly, In return, they unhar- 
neſſed his horſes, and drew him in 
triumph, together with Sir Philip 
Jennings Clerke, who had accom- 
panied him, and who had applied 
to his Lordſhip for protection, to 
the bouſe of Mr. Alderman Bull. 
While a party of the rioters were 
thus employed, Juſtice Hyde, with 
a party of the guards, endeavour- 
ed to diſperſe the reſt. At firſt 
they preſſed hard upon th guards; 
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but the gens in their turn, ſoon 
advanced upon them, and ro, 
furiouſly among them, They giz 
not again attempt to face the mil. 


tary. . 

In the evening, about feye 5 
o'clock, the rioters reſenting the t 
activity of Juſtice Hyde, a detach. * 
ed party attacked his houſe in Lil. * 
ſtreet, ſtript it of the furniture, and in 
burnt it before his door. A party * 
of the guards arrived too late; the in 
miſchief was done, and the roten * 
fled. Newgate was now their pen 5 
concern, and to releaſe their con- thy 
fined aſſociates the object they had be 
then in view. Like regular a. uy 
ſailants, they did pot proceed 90 0 
ſtorm before they had offered terms, 2 
They called upon the keeper to re- _ 
leaſe their comrades, as the only you 
means to ſave his manſion. Thy * 
he peremptorily refuſed to do; bu * 
dreading what would happen, be , 
poſited to the Sheriffs to know their T1 
pleaſure, In cafes of emergency be 
delays are dangerous. While the 25 
magiſtrates were deliberating, the - 
gaol was ſet on fire, and on his ga 
return Mr. Akerman, found his 42 
houſe in flames. A party of con. "bt 
ſtables, nearly to the number of bills 
I09, came to his aſſiſtance: thele 2 10 
the rioters ſuffered to paſs till tels bon 


were entirely encircled, and then 
they were attacked with great fury, 
their ſtaves broken and convertedinto 
brands, which were hurled about 
wherever the fire appeared but 


faintly kindled, It is ſcarcely u 74 
be credited with what celenty 4 bod 
gaol, which to a common obſerret Ne 
appeared to be built with nothing. 
that would burn, was deſtroyed Mr b 

the flames; nor is it leſs aſtoniſhing 4 
that from a priſon thus in flames ppenen 
miſerable crew of felons in it. * 
and a company of confined debe 

to the number, in the whole, g. * 


mor 
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more than zoo, could all be libe- 
rated as it were by magic, amidſt 
ſumes and firebrands, without the 
loſs of a ſingle life, ſome from the 
loowy cells of darkneſs in which 
the devoted victims to public juſtice 
nere confined, and others from in- 
ner apartments, to which the acceſs 
in tranquil times was both intricate 
and difficult, But it is not at all 
ſurpriſing, that by a body of ex- 
ecrable villains thus let looſe upon 
the public, the houſe of that wor- 
thy and active magiſtrate, Sir John 
Fielding, ſhould be the firſt marked 
for vengeance, Accordingly, the 
irons with which they had been 
fettered could ſcarcely have been un- 
looled, before the public-office in 
Bow-ſtreet, and Sir John Fielding's 
daelling- houſe adjoining, were gut- 
ted, as their phraſe was, and the 
whole contents committed to the 
flames, 

The mob, not contented with 
theſe devaſtations, repaired to the 
houſe of Lord Mansfield, in Bloomſ- 
bury-Square, A detachment of 
the yuards being ſent for, the civil 
magiſtrate gave directions to fire on 
the rioters, by which ſome were 
killed, and others wounded, but 
not till they had deſtroyed, by fire, 
bis lordſhip's furniture, mortgages, 
books, and manuſcripts; after which 
they got at the liquors, and intoxi- 
wed themſelves with them to the 
bighelt degree. They then ſer fire 
o the houſe, and entirely deſtroyed 
„ By the firing of the military, 
reral bullets paſſed through the 
ny window of one Mrs, Dubois, 

ere ſome com were ſitting, 
hat happily hurt * of them. A 
or ſervant maid, however, who 
ppened unluckily to be going to 
de door, was killed by a ball, 
hich paſled through it into the 
aye, A large body of the mob 
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then ſet off to deſ roy his lord(l:ip's 
fine ſeat at Caen Wood; but happily, 
on their arrival there, they tound 
a large body of the military had 
got poſſeſſion of it, about half an 
hour before them, on which they 
retired, without making any attempt, 
Another party of the mob en- 
tered a pawnbroker's in Golden- 
Lane: the houſe they gutted, deſ- 
troyed the furniture, and brought 
all the goods into the ſtreet, where 
they burnt them, The houſe cf 
Mr. Lyon, in Bunhill-Row, ſhared 
the ſame fate, In Clerkenwell, 
the two priſons were ſet open, and 
all the priſoners releaſed, In Great 
Queen-Street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
the houſe of Juſtice Coxe was deſ- 
troyed : theſe, and many other 
outrages committed in various parts 
of the town, cloſed the horrible 
ſcene of this night's riots, - . 
The violence of the populace, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, or being 
glutted with the deſtruftion, hor- 
ror, and conſternation, they had 
already ſpread, ſeemed to be con- 
ſiderably inereaſedon the Wedneſday: 
which is not ſo much to be won» 
dered at, when we conſider, that all 
the priſons in Newgate, Clerken- 
well Bridewell, and New Priſon, 
were let looſe on the terrified inha- 
bitants of the thunder-ſtruck me- 
tropolis, Some even had the auda- 
city to go into public houſes, and 
call for what proviſions and drink 
they thought proper, without pay- 
ing for any; nor dared the affright- 
ed publicans aſk for payment: bn 
the contrary, they thought them- 
ſelves happy that they had not their 
houſes pulled down, Others, ill 
more daring, even knocked at the 
doors of private houſes at noon 
day, and extorted contributions from 
the inhabitants. 
Numbers of the mob paraded 
D 2) early 
\ 
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early in the morning with blue 
cockades in their hats ; all the hack- 
ney-coachmen were obliged to wear 
the ſame token; and No Popery” 
was written upon ſeveral parts of 
almoſt every houſe in the City: in 
ſome ſtreets they were even obliged 
to hang blue flags and ribbons out 
of their windows. 

In the Borough of Southwark 

eat outrages were alſo committed: 

ſome Popiſh chapels, and other 
buildings in various parts, were 
burnt, particularly about Kent- 
ſtreet, and its environs. Au at- 
tempt was likewiſe made to fire the 
Marfhalſea : but here the military 
ſoon repelled the rioters ; and many 
of the ſubſtantial inhabitants of the 
Borough having armed themſelves, 
ſallied forth upon a large body of 
the rioters in Tooley- ſtreet, killed 
and wounded ſeveral, took others 
| gray and put the reſt to flight. 
ut the King's Bench priſon, with 
three houſes adjoining, a tavern, 
and the New Bridewell, were ſet on 
fire, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. 
As ſoon as the day was drawing to- 
wards a cloſe, one of the molt awful 
and dreadful ſpectacles this country 
ever beheld was exhibited. The 
mob had not only declared their 
reſolution of firing the priſons, and 
ſome private houſes, but had avow- 
ed their intention to deſtroy the 
Bank, Gray's-Inn, the Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, the grand Arſenal at 
Woolwich, and Royal Palaces. An 
univerſal ſtupor had ſeized the 
minds of men: they looked at one 
another, and waited with a reſigned 
conſternation for the events which 
were to follow. 

Nothing could canvey a more 
awful idea 'of the miſchief which 
was dreaded, than the ſtrong guard 
which was placed in the Royal 
Exchange for the protection of the 
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Bank, as nothing perhaps could 
have equalled the national deſchz. 
tion, had the purpoſes of the inſur. 
gents upon this place ſucceeded. 
and an attack was actually mag. 
upon it. Soldiers were diſtributed 
at Guildhall, in the Inns of Cour 
in almoſt every place tenable 11 
fortification, 2 in ſome private 
houſes; and the cannon was (i, 
1 to the beſt advantage in the 
ark. ; 

With minds thus prediſpaſed t 
terror by ſo many objects of deni. 
tation, and in a city which but 4 
few days before enjoyed the mol 
perfect tranquility, let thoſe who 
were not ſpectators judge what the 
inhabitants felt, when they behell 
at the ſame inſtant of time the flames 
aſcending and rolling in vaſt and 
voluminous clouds from the King! 
Bench and Fleet priſons, from Nen * 
Bridewell, from the toll-gates on t 
Blackfriars-bridge, from houſes is * 
every quarter of the town, and wa 
particularly from the bottom and 


middle of Holborn, where the i th 
conflagration was horrible beyon ii ©. 
deſcription, The houfes that were 5Y 
firit ſet on fire at this laſt mention- helg 

ed place both belonged to Mr, 10 

Langdale, an eminent diſtile, I de 1 
and contained immenſe quantitie , a 
of ſpirituous liquors. It 1s ealyto 4 

conceive what fury theſe would ad * N 
to the flames; but to form an ade- — 
quate idea of the diſtreſſes of te . * 
neighbouring inhabitants, or iudeei Auen; 
of the inhabitants in every pan d ger. 8 
the city, is not ſo eaſy, Men, 1-8. f 
men, and children, were runnin . ' 
up and down with beds, glalls, 8 ... / 4 
bundles, or whatever they wilbed "<4 * 
moſt to preſerve. In ſtreets wh - - ref 
there were no fires, numbers ve the thas 
removing their and effect; N de mill 
midnight. The ſhouts of the nee ther 
ers were heard at one inſtant, ny. - 
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u the next the dreadful report of 
ſoldiers muſkets, as if firing in pla- 
wons, and at various places: in 
ſhort, every thing which could im- 
refs the mind with ideas of univer- 
{al anarchy, and approaching deſo- 
ation, ſeemed to be accumulating. 
Sleep and reſt were things not 
thought of; the ſtreets were ſwarm- 
ing with people ; and uproar, con- 
fulion, and terror, reigned in every 


rt. 
ns order had been iſſued this 
day, by the authority of the King 
in council, ** for the military to 
act without waiting for directions 
from the civil magiſtrates, and to 
uſe force for diſperſing the illegal 
and tumultuous aſſemblies of the 
people.” Accordingly, many of the 
rioters were killed, in conſequence 
ol the exertions of the military, in 
different parts of the rown, The 
Northumberland and Surrey militia, 
nere this evening particularly active 
in the ſuppreſſion of the riots; as 
was alſo the London military aſſo- 
cation. 3 

A court of common- council was 
held late this evening, when the 
lord-mayor acquainted them, that 
the cauſe of calling them together 
was the tumults that exiſted in the 
city, deſiring to have their advice 
tderein, Several letters from the 
decretaries of State were read. The 
court unanimouſly came to the 
following reſolutions : that the 
ſheriffs of London be deſired to 
naſe the poſſe comitatus immedi- 
ttely, and to purſue, with the lord- 
mayor and other magiſtrates of this 
ity, the moſt effectua legal means 
for reſtoring the public peace: that 
tte thanks of the court be given to 
tte military aſſociation, for the offer 
of their ſervices to reſtore the 
race of this city; and that it be 
Kommended to the ſheriffs of this 
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city to accept their offer: that 
the ſheriffs of London be requeſted 
to take the military force under 
their command, and endeavour par- 
ticularly to protect the Manſion- 
Houſe, Guildhall, Bank of England, 
or any other place that is in danger: 
and that the thanks of this court be 
given to the officers of the militia 
of the city of London, for the vo- 
luntary offer of their ſervices ; and 
that they be requeſted to put them- 
ſelves under the direction of the 
ſheriffs of London. : 

A royal proclamation was alſo 
iſſued, charging and exhorting all 
his majeſty's loving ſubjects to keep 
themſelves quietly within their ret- 
ſpective dwellings ; and declaring 
that effectual orders had been given, 
for an immediate exertion of the 


military force, in order to ſuppreſs 


the riots. 
8. -The guards having been 
found inſufficient in number to de- 


fend the various parts of the me- 


tropolis, all the troops and militia 
within thirty miles were ſent for, 
and this, as well as the preceding 
day, ſeveral corps arrived. Before 
the end of the week, there were 
at leaſt twenty thouſand troops in 
London, who were placed, as they 
came in, at the different places ſup- 
you to be moſt in danger; the 

nk, Exchange, Poſt-Office, Guild- 


hall, Inns of Court, &c, &c. and 


in many private houſes. A ſtrong 
uard was placed at Buckingham- 
Houſe for the protection of his Ma- 


jeſty. The guards were encamped 


in St. James's Park, and the march- 
ing regiments and militia in Hyde 
Park. 

Several of the rioters were taken 
up this day in different places, 
Many were found drunk upon .the 
ruins of Mr. Langdale's houſe and 
at Newgate, with the liquors found 
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at both places: others were found 
ſecreted in ſeveral obſcure parts. 

The exertions of the military, 
by degrees, completely quelled 
theſe alarming riots, though not 
till many lives had been loſt. The 
arrival of ſuch large bodies of troops 
in the metropolis and its reigh- 
bourhood, continued to keep things 
quier, and tranquility was. once 
more reſtored, 

The following was publiſhed as 
the return of thoſe killed and wound- 
ed by the military : 


By the aſſociation, 
| —— 199 | killed 


Light Horſe — 101 
Died in Hoſpitals 75 


285 


Priſoners under cure 73 


458 

The number of priſoners ſet at 
liberty from the ſeveral jails ex- 
ceeded two thouſand. 

On Friday the ſhops in the 
city of London were opened as 
uſuil; and buſine's, which had been 
ſuſpended, commenced again in 
Weftminſter-hall. 

This evening Lord George Gor- 
don was conducted to the Tower 
under a remirkably ſtrong guard, 
faid to be far the moſt numerous 
that ever eſcorted a State-priſoner., 
His lordſ}ip had previouſly under- 
gone an examination before the 
Privy Council. 

Ihe Lord Miyor of London was 
likewiſe examined before the Privy 
Council, relative to the late riots. 

10. Mr. Fiſher, an attorney, 
ſecretary to the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion, was taken into cuſtody, and 
conveyed under a ſtrong guard to 
the Tower ; but after being exa- 
mined before the Privy Council, he 
was diſcharged. | 


fired, and killed an oftler. Tbis, 


(June, 


A number of perſons were taken 
up, in different parts of the metro. 
polis, and committed on ſuſpicion 
of being concerned in the lat 
riots. | 

13. On Friday night laſt a prey 
riot happened at Bath. Its begin. 
ning, was quite accidental, and 
aroſe from the ſlighteſt cauſe, 
About eight o'clock in the evening 
ſome boys were at play in St. James 
Parade, near the Romiſh chapel, 
when one of them threw a fone 
and broke one of the windows, A 
man who lived in an adjoining 
houſe coming out, and reprimanding 
the boy, a number of people g. 
thered together, took the boy's part, 
and threw the man over a wall iato 
St. "James's church yard. They 
then proceeded to demoliſh : the 
windows and doors; and entering 
the chapel, threw every thing that 
was moveable into the ſtreet, and 
burnt them. While this was tranf- 
acting, a party of the Bath volun- 
teers came arined, and endeavoured 
to diſperſe the mob: one of then 


inſtead of having the deſired effect 
ſerved only to enrage them fil 
more. They immediately et fre 
to the chapel, which in a ſhort time 
was burnt down, together with fit 
or ſeven new-built houſes adjoining, Wi cf the 
the property of Roman Catholics The 
Their numbers by this time were BN moved 
encrea ed to 8000 or 10, co Bu or thi 
by the interpofition and exertiom d broke 
the military, who were ordered, le ret 
in London, to act without ay 
orders from the civil magiſtrath 
they were at length diſperſed. 

A riot alſo happened at Hull 


Sunday night, when a Popiſh cMſicce's 
pel was deſtroyed, and other under | 
chief done: but the rioters ver kran's 
diſperſed by the Suffolk militis Ar et 

"eable 
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1780. 


Whitehall, June 15, 1780. 
This morning the Earl of Lincoln, 


Aid de Camp, to his Excellency 
General Sir Henry Clinton, Knight 
of the Bath, arrived at this office 
with the following diſpatch for the 
Right Hon. Lord George Germaine. 
Charles-Totun, May 13, 1780. 
My Lord, 8 

| will not trouble your Lordſhip 
with a repetition of the delays and 
kficulties which protracted ſerious 
eperation until the 2gth of March, 
on which day the landing on Charles 
Town Neck was effected. 

By this time a depot was formed; 
the Admiral had paſſed the bar, and 
| had the eſſential aſſiſtance of offi- 
ces and ſeamen of the royal nav 
for my operations. I was alſo 
frengthened with the corps from 
Georgia, under Brigadier General 
Paterſon, which, through a coun- 
try interſected with rivers, and 
rendered more difficult by _ 
rains, had advanced, not unoppaſed, 
in the ſpace of twelve days, from 
Savannah to Aſhley River. 

The paſſage of Aſhley, under the 
conduct of Capt. Elphinſton, and 
by the good ſervice of the officers 
and ſailors of the fleet, was accom- 
plihed with order and expedition, 
add without refiſtance on the part 
of the enemy. 

The day ſucceeding it the army 
moved towards Charles- Town, and 
on the night of the iſt of April 
broke ground within 800 yards of 
the rebel works, : 

By the 8th our guns were mount- 
el in battery; and TI had the ſatiſ- 


faction to ſee the Admiral paſs into 


Charles-Town harbour with the 
ſucceſs his conduct deſerved, though 
under a very heavy fire from Sul- 
livan's Iland. 

At this period we judged it ad- 
ſiſeable to ſend the encloſed ſum- 
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mons to the place, which returned 
the anſwer I have the honour to 
tranſmit with it. | 


The batteries were opened the 


next day. From their effect we ſoon 
obſerved the fire of the enemy's 
advanced works to abate conſidera- 
bly ; the attention of the engineers, 
and diligence of the troops, but 
encreaſing as they proceeded, A 


ſecond parallel was completed on 


the 19th of April, and ſecure ap- 


proaches opened to it, We were 


now within 450 yards of the place. 

My communications had hitherto 
required the utmoſt attention, They 
had been choſen from Perreneau's 
landing in Stono River acroſs the 
Wappoo, and by ſmall inlets leav- 
ing only a mile of land carriage into 
the part of Aſhley-River oppoſite 
our camp. 

Works for the protection of the 
flores and ſhipping in Stono, others 
on the communication, and ſeveral 
redoubts and batreries on Aſhley, 
were labours neceflary to give ſecu- 
rity in ſo important a point. 

The preſence of the fleet in the 
harbour relieving me from appre- 
henſion on that part, and the Ad. 
miral taking to himſelf the defence 
of Fort Johnſon, I was able to de- 
tach 1400 men under Lieutenant 
Colonel Webſter, of the 33d, reg» 
ment, to break in upon the enemy's 
remaining communication. with the 
country, Mar 

Our ſucceſs, but for this meaſure, 
would have been incomplete, as I 
had reaſon to fear a naval force 
eould not be got into Cooper's 
River, nor conſequently: the place 
be totally inveſted, 

Your Lordſhip will obſerve, that 
Colonel Webſter had, in the exe- 
cution of his orders, rivers to croſs, 
and other difficult operations to 
effect, in preſence of a very ſuperior 
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cavalry, which might harraſs him 
much. It was therefore of the ut- 
moſt importance to ſtrike at this 
corps, and, as ſuddenly as poſſible, 
to ſeize the principal paſſes of the 
country. 

The ſurprize and defeat of the 
collected cavalry and militia of the 
rebels, and the poſſeſſing Biggin's 
Bridge over Cooper by Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton, with the horſe, 
the Legion, and Major Ferguſon's 
detachment, gave the command of 
the country to Col. Webiter, threw 
into his hands great ſupplies of pro- 
viſion, and enabled him to take a 
poſt near the head of Wandoo River, 
forbidding by land all further ac- 
ceſs to the town from Cooper to the 
inland navigation. Anarmed naval 
force which the Admiral ſent into 
Servee Bay, and another ſtationed 
in Spencer's Inlet, compleated the 
inveſtiture to the ſea. 

A confiderable reinforcement 
Joining me from New-York the 
18th of April, I immediately 
ſtrengthened the corps beyond 
Cooper River, which, thus aug- 
mented, I requeſted Lieutenant- 
General Earl Cornwallis to take 
under his command, 

On the 6th of May the third 
parallel was compleated cloſe to the 
edge of the Rebel Canal, and a ſap 
carried to the dam, which contained 
its water on the right, by which 
means a great part was drained to 
the bottom. | 

We could now form juſter opi- 
nions of the defences of the town 
rowards the land, which extended 
in a chain of redoubts, lines, and 
batteries, from Aſhley to Cooper, 
In front of either flank of the works, 
ſwamps, which the canal connects, 
ooze to each river: betwixt theſe 
impediments and the place are two 
rows of abbatis, various other ob- 
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ſtructions, and a double pic 
ditch : a horn-work of * % 
which, during the ſiege, the enem e 
"cloſed as a kind of citadel, ſtrength, . 
ened the center of the line and the * 
gate, where the ſame natural de. * 
fences were not found as nearer the U 
water: eighty pieces of cannon o donn 
mortars were mounted in the exten flank 
of theſe lines. 6 was | 
On the 6th of May our batteries bar 
were ready in the third parallel, Th 
New and very forcible motives eo vs 
now prevailed to induce the place Me be 
capitulate. Admiral Arbuthnot had hat 
landed a force of ſeamen and mz. on ſu 
rines on Sullivan's Iſland under not tc 
Capt. Hudſon, to whom on the mitho 
threat that ſhips ſhould batter the WWhoped 
fort, the garriſon delivered them. Wit us. 
ſelves up on terms. ere t 
Lieutenant-General Earl Corn. Wi: bo 
wallis had been no leſs ſucceſsful On! 
in the country, The cavalry under No p. 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton had The 
again the good fortune which cos. beer 
duct and gallantry deſerve, ae 
overtook at the Santee a body of ons 
horſe the enemy had with difficulty Worn 2 
collected together. They were molt nd {car 
ſpiritedly charged and defeated, ams 
Moſt of the riders fled to the mo- mor, 
raſſes, or threw themſelves into the WW: allo 
river, from whence few can hare Four 
extricated themſelves. Fifty or bo Wclleis, 
men were killed or taken, and every Wars, | 
horſe of the corps, with the am Hege 
and appointments, fell into our non. 
hands. 2 [ hay, 
Although, in a ſecond correl- Wis let! 
ndence which the enemy folicited, Nude ! 
they had ſhown, in their propoſals urge 
for a ſurrender, far too extenſive Mocce!s, 
pretenſions, the admiral and myſeit U have 
could not refrain from attempting ip 
once more to avert the cruel extre- e bono 
mity of a ſtorm, In this rene 
of treaty however we did not nN , 
their indiſcretion much abated. the troc 


The 


1780 J. 
The batteries of the third parallel 


therefore opened, and a mani- 
Far o fire ſoon obtain- 
«i: the corps of Yagers, acting as 
markſmen, _ on this occaſion 

mely uſetul. 
Vader this fire we gained the 
counterſcarp of the outwork which 
lanked the canal, the canal itſelf 
gas paſſed, and works carried on 
wards the dirch of the place. 

The 11th General Lincoln ſent 
to us his 1 to the terms 
he had two days before objected to. 
Whatever ſevere juſtice might dictate 
on ſuch an occaſion, we reſolved 
pot to preſs to unconditional ſub- 
miſton a reduced army, whom we 
hoped clemency might yet reconcile 
us. The articles of capitulation 
ere therefore ſigned, ſuch as I have 
he honour to encloſe them. 

On the 1 2th Major General Leſlie 

ok poſleſſion of the town. 
There were taken, ſeven general 
Ecers, a commodore, 10 conti- 
rental regiments, and three bat- 
dos of artillery, together with 
wn and country militia, French 
id ſeamen, making about 6500 men 
ams. The titular deputy go- 
emor, council, and civil officers, 
pe allo priſoners, 

tour frigates ard ſeveral armed 
eſels, with a great number of 
ats, have likewiſe fallen into our 
oſſefſion, and about 400 pieces of 
annon, 
| have yet, my lord, to add to 
lis letter the expreſſions of gra- 
tude I owe to the army, whoſe 
erage and toil have given me 
cells. 

[ have the honour to ſend your 
hip returns of our loſs. I have 
ie honour to be, &c. 


H. CLINTON, 


the troops under the command of his 
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Excellency General Sir Henry Cline 
ton, from their debarkation in South 
Carolina the 11th of February, to 
the ſurrender of Charles-T own the 
12th of May, 1780, 

Total Britiſh, German and Pro- 
vincial, 2 enſigns, 1 ſerjeant, 73 
rank and file killed; 1 captain, 
lieutenants, 2 ſerjeants, 179 a 
and file wounded, 

A lift of the rebel ſhips of war taken 
or deſtroyed in the harbour of Charles 
Town, 

The Bricole, pierced for 60, 
mounting 44 guns, twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders, ſunk, her cap- 
tain, officers, and company priſon- 
ers, The Truite, 26 twelve pound- 
ers ſunk, her captain, &c. priſoners. 
— Queen of France, 28 nine pound- 
ers, ſunk, ditto, —-Gen. Moultrie, 
20 fix pounders, ſunk ditto, Notre 
Dame (brig) 16 ditto, ſunk, ditto. 
Providence, 32 guns, eighteen and 
twelve pounders, taken, captain, 
officers, and company priſoners. — 
Boſton, of the ſame force, taken, 
ditto.—Ranger, 20 fix pounders, 
taken, ditto, 

FRENCH SHIPS, 

L'Avanture, 26 nine and fix 
pounders, commanded by the Sieur 
de Brulot, Lieutenant de vaiſſeaux, 
taken, ditto.— Polacre, 16 fix pound- 
ers, taken. Some empty brigs, ly- 
ing at the wharfs, with other ſmall 
veſſels, were alſo taken, and four 
armed galleys. 

M. ARBUTHNOT. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ARTICLEs of capitulation be- 
tween their Excellencies Sir Henry 
Clinton, General and Commander 
in Chief of his Majeſty's forces in 
the ſeveral provinces and colonies on 
the Atlantic, Mariot Arbuthnot, 
Eſq; Vice Admiral of the Blue, and 
Commander in Chief of all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips and veſſels in North 

America, 
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America, and Major- General Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, commanding in chief 
in Charles- Town. 

Article J. That all acts of hoſti- 
lity and work ſhall ceaſe between 
the beſiegers and beſieged, until the 
articles of capitulation ſhall he agreed 
on and executed, or collectively re- 
jected. | 

Anßtuer. All acts of hoſtility and 
work ſhall ceaſe, unul the articles 
of capitularion are finally agreed to 
or rejected, | 

II. The town and fortifications 
ſhall be ſurrendered to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Britiſh forces, 
ſuch as they now ſland. 

Arfever. Ihe town and fortifi- 
cations, with the ſhipping at the 
wharfs, artillery, cn all public 
ſtores whatſoever, ſhall be ſurren- 
dered in their preſent ſtate to the 
commander of the inveſting forces : 

roper officers ſhall attend from the 
reſpective departments to receive 
them, 

III. The continental troops and 
failors, with their baggage, ſhall be 
conducted to a place to be agreed 
pn, where they will remain priſoners 


of war until exchanged. While 


priſoners they ſhall be ſupplied with 
good and wholeſome proviſions in 
ſuch quantity as is ferred out to the 
troops of his Britannie majeſty, 

Anſwer. Granted. 

IV. The militia now in garriſon 
ſhall be permitted to return to their 
reſpective homes, and be ſecured in 
their perſons and property. 

Azfever. The militia now in gar- 
riſon ſhall be permitted to return to 
their reſpeCtive homes as priſoners 
on parole : which parole, as long as 
they obſerve, ſhall ſecure them from 
being moleſted in their property by 
the Britiſh troops. 

Art. V. The ſick and wounded 
{hall be continued under the care 


| horſes, ſwords, piſtols, and bag. 


proper time granted to him | 


of their own ſurgeons, and h 
ſupplied with medicines, and yg 
neceſſaries as are allawed 10 the 
Britiſh hoſpitals, 


eir 
ave | 


p the 


0s | 

Anſwer. Granted, * 
Art. VI. The officers of th orwit 
army and navy ſhall keep ther bone 


Art 
me b 
huſe 


gage, which ſhall not be ſearched 
and retain their ſervants, 


Anfowcr. Granted, except wih ii" 
reſpect to the horſes, which wil Witt, 
not be allowed to go out of town, it: 
but may be diſpoſed of by a per {bates 
ſon left from each corps for ef 
purpoſe, demſe! 

Art. VII. The garriſon ſhall, ing 
at an hour appointed, march ou em : 
with ſhouldered arms, drums ben <1: 


ing, and colours flying, to a plac 
to be agreed on, where they gill 
pile their arms, 

Anſaber. The whole garriſag 
ſhall, at an hour to be appointed, 
march out of the town to the ground 
between the works of the place and 
the canal, where they will depoſit 
their arms. The drums are not 
beat a Britiſh march, or colours u 
be uncated, 

Art. VIII. That the French 
Conſul, his houſe, papers, and 0 
ther moyeable property, ſhall I 
protected and untouched, and 
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retiring to any place that may a 
terwards be agreed upon beryeet 
him and the Commander in Chit 
of the Britiſh forces. | 

Anſwer, Agreed, with this 
ſiriction, that he is to conlid 
himſelf as a prifoner on parole, 

Art. IX. That the citizens ſh 
be protected in their perſons 
properties. 

Anſwer, All civil officers, 4 
the citizens who have borne am 
during the ſiege, muſt be priſon! 
on parole; and, with * 


. 


cir property in the city, ſhall 
ne the lame terms as are granted 
| the militia; and all other per- 
ns now in the town, not deſ- 
ved in this or other articles, are 
withſtanding underſtood to be 
eſoners on parole. 

u X. That a twelvemonth's 
ne be allowed all ſuch as do not 
zue to continue under the Bri- 
government to difpoſe of thefr 
tedts, real and perſonal, in the 
ate, without any moleſtation 
hatever, or to remove ſuch part 
bereof as they chuſe, as well as 
temſelves and families; and that, 
ing that time, they or any of 
hem may have it at their option 
> refide occafioually in town or 
untry. 
ver. The diſcuſſion of this 
nicle of courſe cannot poſſibly be 
nered into at preſent, 

Art. XI. That the ſame pro- 
don to their perſons and pro- 
erties, and the ſame time tor the 
moral of their effects, be given 
p the ſubjects of France and 
win, as are required for the citi- 
ens in the preceding article, 
Aer. The ſubjects of France 
kd Spain ſhall have the fame 
ms a are granted to the French 
0niul, 

Art, XII. That a veſſel be 
mitted to go to Philadelphia with 
e General's Ciſpatches, which are 
ot to be opened, 

Arfwer, Granted; and a pro- 
r veſſel! with a flag will be pro- 
Wed for that purpoſe. 

All public papers and records 
uſt be carefully preſerved, and 
vthfully delivered to ſuch perſons 
F ſhall be appointed to receive 
ner, 
ne in Charles-town, 

May 12, 780. B. Lincorn. 
ne camp before Charles Town, 
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May 12, 1780. | 
(Signed) H. CIIN rox. 

M. ArzuTHNOTE 
Copy of Summons ſent to Major-Ge- 
neral Lincoln, the 10th of April, 

1780. 

C * before Charles Town, April 
10, 1982, 

SIR Henry Clinton, K. B. Ge- 
neral and Commander in Chief of 
his Majeſty's Forces in the Colo- 
nies lying at the Atlantic from No- 
va Scotia, &c. &c. and Vice Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships, &c. 
in North America, &c, &c. regret- 
ing the effuſion of blood, and the 
diſtreſſes which muſt now com- 
mence, deem it conſonant to hu- 
manity to warn the town and gar- 
riſon of Charles Town of the ha- 
voc and deſolation with which they 
are threatened from the formidable 


force ſurrounding them by land and 


ſea, An alternative is offered at 
this hour to the inhabitants, of 
ſaving their lives and property, 
(contained in the town) or of abid- 
ing by the fatal conſequences of a 
cannonade and ſtorm, 

Should the place in a fallacious 
ſecurity, or its Commander in a 
wanton indifference to the fate of 
its inhabitants, delay the ſurrender, 
or ſhould public ſtores or ſhipping 
be deſtroved, the reſentment ot an 
exaſperated ſoldiery may intervene; 
but the ſame mild and compaſſion- 
ate offer can never be renewed. 

The reſpective Commanders, who 
hereby ſummon the town, do not 
apprehend fo raſh a part as farther 
reſiſtance will be taken; but ra- 
ther that the gates will be opened, 
and themſelves received with a de- 
gree of confidence which will fore - 
bode farther reconciliation. 

(Signed) H. CLINTON. 
Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Major-General 
Lincoln to General Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and Vice- Admiral Arbuthnot, 

dated Charles Town, April 10, 780. 

GENTLEMEN, 

J have received your ſummons of 
this date. Sixty days have paſſed 
fince it has been known, that your 
intentions againſt this town were 
hoſtile, in which time has been af- 
forded to abandon it ; but duty aud 
inclination point to the propriety of 
ſupporting it to the laſt extremity. 
I] have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) B. LINCOLN, 
Commanding in the South Depart- 

ment. 

Copy of a Letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton to Major General Lincoln, 
daicd Camp, before Charles T own, 
May 8, 1780. 

SIR, | 

Circumſtanced as I now am, with 
reſpect to the place inveſted, huma- 
nity only can induce me to lay within 
your reach the terms I had deter- 
mined ſhould not again be proftered. 

The fall of Fort Sullivan, the 
deſtruction on the 6th inflant of 
what remained of your cavalry, the 
critical period to which our ap- 

roaches againſt the town have 

— us, mark this as the term 

of your hope of ſuccour, (could 

you ever have framed any) avd as 
an hour beyond which reſiſtance is 
temerity. 

By this laſt ſummons, therefore, 
I throw to your charge whatever 
vindictive ſeverity exaſperated ſol- 
diers may inflict on the unhappy 
people whom you devote, by perſe- 
vering in a fruitleſs defence. 

I ſhall expect your anſwer until 
eight o'clock, when hoſtilities will 
commence again, unleſs the town 
be ſurrendered. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. CLINTON. . 


ÞL1INCAP4Ab Ta 


cles of Capitulation to this ganif 


In conſequence of thi 
Articles of Tapiwulsdas . 
poſed by Major General Ling 
and anſwered by their Excellea 
General Sir Henry Clinton, Kai 
of the Bath, and Vice An; 
Arbuthnot ; which anſwers ks 
deemed by Mr. Lincoln to be inet 
mĩiſſible, he propoſed that oy 
Articles, which he then ſent, mi 
be acceded to. Thoſe Articlsw 
rejected by Sir Henry Clinton 
Vice Admiral Arbuthnot ; and 
the 11th of May Major Gene 
Lincoln wrote the following letter 
Copy of a Letter from Major Cum 

Lincoln to General Sir Hn 

Clinton, dated Charles-Town, l 

II, 1780. 

SIR, | 

The ſame motives of hum 
which inclined you to propoſe Ani 


induced me to offer thoſe I had t 
honour of ſendivg you on the 
inſt, They then appeared to « 
ſuch as I might proffer and youn 
ceive with honour to both parti 
Your exceptions to them, as f 
principally concerned the militau 
citizens, I then conceived were (ue 
as could not be concurred with; 
a recent application from thoſe pet 
ple, wherein they expreſs a will 
neſs to comply with them, and 
wiſh on my part to leſſen as mu 
as may be, the diſtreſſes of wa 
individuals, lead me now to d 
you my acceptance of them, 
have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) B. LINCOL 
His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton 
Copy of a Letter from Sir H 
Clinton to Major-General Lina 
dated Camp before Charles-Te 
May 11, 1780. 
Six, | 
When you rejected the favs 
ble terms which were dictated | 


/ 
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earneſt deſire to prevent the 
uon of blood, and interpoſed 
ticles that were wholly inadmiſſi- 
le. both the Admiral and myſelf 
re of opinion that the ſurrender 
the town at diſcretion was the 
ay condition that ſhould after- 
as be attended to; but as the 
tires which then induced them 
e {ill prevalent, I now inform 
du that the terms then offered will 
kill be granted. : 

A copy of the Articles ſhall be 
ne for your ratification as ſoon 
they can be prepared ; and imme- 
ately after they are exchanged, a 
uchment of grenadiers will be 
at to take poſſeſſion of the horn 
ork oppoſite your main gate. Every 
mngement which may conduce to 
ood order in occupying the town, 
all be ſettled before noon to-mo- 
ow, and at that time your garriſon 
ill march out. 

] have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) H, CLINTON, 


Major General Lincoln. 

20. Yeſterday his Majeſty went to 
te Houſe of Peers, and delivered 
following ſpeech from thethrone: 

„My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The outrages committed by 
nds of deſperate and abandoned 
en in various parts of this metro- 
dis, who broke forth with ſugh 
vlence into acts of felony and trea- 
bv, had fo far overborne all civil 
uthority, and threatened ſo di- 
iy the immediate ſubverſion of 
| legal power, the deſtruction of 

property, and the confuſion of 
en order in the ſtate, that I 
aud myſelf obliged, by every tie 


duty and affection to my peo- 


, to ſuppreſs, in every part, 
le rebellious inſurrections, and to 


Wide for the 'public ſafety, by 
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the moſt effectual and immediate 
application of the force intruſted to 
me by Parliament. 

„ have directed copies of the 
1 iſſued to be laid be- 

re you. 

Proper orders have been given 
for bringing the authors and abet- 
tors of theſe inſurrections, and the 
perpetrators of ſuch criminal acts 
to ſpeedy trial, and ſuch condign 
puniſhment as the laws of their 


country preſcribe, and as the vin» 


dication of public juſtice demands. 

© Though I truſt it is not neceſ- 
fary, yet I think it right at this 
time, to renew to you my ſolemn 
aſſurances, that I have. no other 
object but to make the laws of the 
realm, and the principles of our 
excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, the rule and meaſure of 
conduct; and I ſhall ever conſider it 
as the firſt duty of my ſtation, and the 
chief glory of my reign, to main- 
tain and preſerve the eſtabliſhed re-. 
ligion of my kingdoms, and, as far 
as in me lies, to ſecure and perpe- 
tuate the rights and liberties of my 
people,” 

The addreſs of thanks to the 
above ſpeech was carried in both 
Houſes without a negative, 

This day the Marquis de Cor- 
don, Envoy Extraordinary from, the 
King of Sardinia; the Chevalier de 
Pinto, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from -the King of 
Portugal; Monfieur de Dreyer, En- 
voy Extraordinary from the King 
of Denmark; Monfieur de Simolin, 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, and ſeveral other 
foreign Mipiſters, had private au- 
diences of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cab The ſame 
day there was alſo a crowded levet 
at Cumberland Houſe. 3 

22. Let- 
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22. Letters were received at the 
Admiralty, containing an account 
of a ſharp action between his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Apollo, and a French 
frigate, in which captain Pownall of 
the Apollo was killed. Five of his 
men were alſo killed, and 20 
wounded, The French frigate was 
driven on ſhore near Oſtend. 

29. Yeſterday the Seſſions be- 
gan at the Old Baily, when a num- 
ber of perſons charged with being 
concerned in the late riots were 
tried, four of whom were capitally 
convicted. Two were alſo capitally 
gonvicted for other offences. 


1 *. 


3. Mr. Henry John Maſkall, an 
apothecary, was tried at the Old 
Bailey, for aiding and aſſiſting in 


down the houſe of Lord 


llin 

ils, during the late riots : 
but the jury brought him in not 

ilty. 

Several other perſons were tried 
the ſame day for being concerncd 
in the riots, one of whom was Ed- 
ward Dennis, the common hang- 
man, Who was capitally convict- 
ed. 

WuirEuALL, July 5. 
Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, to Lord George Germain. 


Head-quarters, Charles-Town, 

South Carolina, June 4, 1780. 

My Lord, 

Hab the honour in my 
diſpatch, No 88, by the Earl of 
Lincoln, to communicate to your 
Lordſhip the ſurrender of Charles 
Town. I am now able to give your 
' Lordſhip a return of the priſoners 
tiken, amounting, as you will ob- 
ſerve, excluſive of near a thouſand 
ſailors in arms, to 5618 men. 


Pear 


attacked the enemy. U heſe ref 
ing the terms which were off 
them, were charged, and defeat 


ſeventy two killed, and ſome take 
together with the remaining fi 


0.23: Þ-:A- "thy 
I informed your lordſhip N 


lieutenant-general Earl Comes 
was to march up the north fare 
Santee, whilit another ps 2 
up the higher ſhore of that * 
towards the diſtrict of Ninety xx 

The troops immediately ung 
his lordſhip's command have nw, 
ſo effectually upon a body of g 
rebels which remained in the 9 
vince, that the Earl, by detach; 
his corps of cavalry, and with the 
the legion infantry mounted, þ 
completed the deſtruction of e 
thing in arms againſt us in 
province. 

Lieutenant- colonel Tarleton bes 
ed this detachment, whoſe celeri 
in performing a march of neir 
hundred miles, in two days, unt 
qual to the ardour with which th 


with the loſs of one hundred u 


artillery of the ſouthern army, th 
colours and baggage, Gareth 

In the fame Gazette is alſo 
letter from Admiral Rodney, cat 
taining an account of two adtia 
detween the Engliſh and Fre 
fleets on the 15th and 19th of M; 
The French on both occaſions aral 
ed a general engagement; howere 
Admiral Rodney at length oblige 
them to take ſhelter in Martin 
in a ſhattered condition. 

11. This day the Seſſions end 
at the Old Bailey, during which! 
perſons were tried for the late nol 
of whom 35 were capitally convidt 

—. of the rioters were en 
cuted this day, namely Wil 
Macdonald, Charlotte Gardiner, 
Mary Roberts, at Tower. 
William Brown, in Biber 


begin 
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178. 
and William Bateman, in 
ſtreet. 
4 — Taplin and Richard 
dem, rioters, were executed in 
zone fret; and James Henry on 
olborn-hill. ; ; 
. Enoch Fleming, a rioter, 
«executed in Oxford road, 
pale lung, June 13. Letters 
m Miohilow of the 27th of May 
xiſe, that the Emperor arrived 
dere on the 23d and the Empreſs 
f Ruſſia on the 25th. Count 
chenzel preſented him to her Im- 
al Majelly by the title ot Count 
kenftein, Atter a reſidence of 
xe days at that place, their Impe- 
| Majeſties ſupped the zoth at 
hklow, a country ſeat of General 
ritz, and then proceeded toge- 
er to Sinolenſko, From thence 
e Empreſs will continue her route, 
| the Emperor will vifit Moſcow. 
19, Inthisday's Gazette, are letters 
m john Dalling, Eſq; Governor 
[amaica, to Lord George Ger- 
ine, and from Capt. Polſon to 
drerndor Dalling, giving an ac- 
unt of the reduction of Fort Juan 
the river St. John in the Gulph 
Mexico, which leads to the rich 
( opulent city of Grenada on the 
ke Nicaragua, by a detachment 
bis Majeſty's troops under the 
mand of Capt. Polſon of the 
regiment, in which were found 
braſs mortar of 53 inches, 20 
ces of braſs ordnance mounted, 
des ſwivels, io or 12 iron ditto 
mouated, with a proportionable 
wity of military ſtores, 
athefame Gazette are the follow- 
advices from Admiral Geary to 
Admiralty, dated June 5, at ſea. 
Monday the 3d inſtant, the 
mach, being a- head on the look 
„ ten A, M. made the fignal 
Keing a fleet of 25 fail ; which 
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judging to be a ſquadron of the ene- 
my's ſhips of war, and that no tine 
might be loſt, I immediately order- 
ed a general chace, which was con- 
tinued all that day. At five P. M. 
the Monarch made the ſignal to 
denote that ſhe paſſed the ſternmoſt 
of the enemy's ſhips without ſecur- 
ing them, as ſoon afterwards did 
the Foudroyant, and ſome others 
of the headmoſt ſhips; and at the 
ſame time we could plainly diſcover 
from the Victory's maſt-head, that 
they were nearly up with the reſt 
of the enemy's ſhips. Soon after 
ſeven a thick tog unfortunately came 
on, and I ſhortened fail in order to 
cloſe with the ſhips neareſt me, 
ſteering the fame courſe under an 
eaſy fail until day light the next 
morning after, I with pleaſure ac- 
quaint their lordſhips, that all the 
ſhips have ſince rejoined me, except 
the Monarch and Defence, which J 
am informed were left in chace of 
the enemy's ſlips of war, under 
whole protection the convoy failed, 

* The ficet which we chaſed 
proves to be a convoy to Port au 
Prince, of between 25 and zo fail, 
under convoy of the Fier of 50 
guns, and a large ſhip armed en 
flute, of which the veſſels named in 
the incloſed liſt have been captured; 
and had it not been for the ſudden 
coming on of the fogs at the hour I 
have mentioned, it is my opinion 
that every ſhip of them would have 
been taken. 

Lift of Prizes taken the 4th of Fuly, | 
I ; 80. 

Brig Le Jeun Francois, and ſhip 
Le Comte D'Eſtaing, by the Mo- 
narch ; ſhip Le Hazard, by the 
Proſerpine; Polacre Eleanora, by 
the Ambuſcade ; ſhip Maria Tereſa, 
by the Diana; ſhip Count D*Argout, 
by the Canada ; ſhip Courier, — 

the 
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the Royal George; polacre Coſmo- 
polite, by the Queen; ſnow Voya- 

eur, by the Foudroyant ; ſhip St. 
| wort fr rn] by the Prince George, 
flip (name unknown) by the De- 


. fence; polacre Le Solitaire, by the 


Alfred. The above veſſels are 

chiefly laden with ſugar, coftee, and 

indigo.” . 

Extract of a letter from Meſſina, 
| ö May 15. 

& Sunday laſt, the 11th inſt. at 
eleven o'clock in the evening, after 
a violent earthquake, Mount Ætna 
opened on the 8. W. fide, three 
miles diſtant from the ſummit. The 
lava took its direction on the ſide of 
the plain of Catania, and on Wed- 
neſday it had run eight leagues. 
The inflamed matter burſts out with 
a violent noiſe, riſing about twenty - 
five feet in height, and immediate- 
ly falling down with great rapidity. 
They have meaſured its progreſs 
in the almoſt imperceptible dechvity 
which leads to Belpaſſo, a town 


ſeven miles from Meſſina: it then 


advanced near half a fathom in a 
minute, and did not ſeem likely to 
abate, ſo that Belpaſſo is threatened 
with entire ruin, The lava is at 
the broadeſt place about four miles 
wide, and unleſs it ſhould meet 
valleys to turn its courſe, it will 
very probably do ſome damage to 
Catania, We flattered ourſelves 
that when the eruption began the 
earthquakes would have ceaſed ; 
but we bad every day fince freſh 
ſhocks. 'Thole of Sunday at eleven 
in the evening, and of Monday at 


four in the afternoon, were very 


violent, but momentary ; that of 


Wedneſday was, in every reſpect, 


the ſame as that which happened on 
the 28th of March, and was pre- 
ceded by a great compreſſion of air 


in the upper region from the North, 
Melina is quite deſerted, the people 
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havingencampedwithoutthe wal 

20. On Tueſday laſt an en 
was put to the fittings of the or 
which had been held at St. My, 
2 by ſpecial commiſps 
or trying the rioters in South f 


during the courſe of which go pe, f. 
ſons were tried as rioters, of hon 7 
24 were capitally convicted. ft 

This day three more of th ir 
rioters were executed, viz, [hy | 
Gamble, ar Bethnal-green, Samy 
Solomons in Whitechapel, and Jang to 
Jackſon in the Old Bailey. th 

21. This day five rioters wer hi 
executed, Thomas Price, Jung C 
Burn, and Benjamin Waters, i of 
Old-ſtreet ; and George Staples ul af 
Jonathan Stacey in Moorfields, th 

22. Charles Kent and John Gm. gu 
rioters, were executed this day 1 by 
Bloomſbury- ſquare. ac 

An account was this day publiſe We 
in the Gazette, that Capt. Walk an 
grave, of La Prudente, in compan rig 
with the Licorne, had taken 2 
Capricieuſe, a large French frigit tio 
which he was afterwards obliged i 24 
burn, ſhe being ſo much damap twe 
in the action, that it was impridt Eu 
cable to bring her to England. boy 

Con/lantinople, July 26. Pn 
cording to letters from Bombe flo 
dated March 15, and arrived t Ex 
8th inſt. the Engliſh Eaſt-lnd 1 
Company's army, under the con ] 
mand of General Goddard, | ( 
taken every place to the north 1 
of Surat, and to the ſouthward her 
Amadabad, the capital of Gute nf 
which was likewiſe taken by fe fail 
the r 5th of February, with the k one 
of about 1co men killed and vo ſip 
ed. General Goddard was on WW Cite 
return to the ſouthward, and Net 
within a few miles of the Maha on t 
armies, the Generals of which y the 
making propoſals of peace, and, — 
a preliminary, had delivered of i oo 
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1780. 
Engliſh Gentlemen, who had been 


1 heir hands ſeveral months. 

a — Edward Hughes was arrived 

with his ſquadron at Mailrafs, and 

all the Eall- India fleets which failed 
from England in March and May, 

1779, were likewiſe arrived in dif- 

ferent ports in India, not a ſhip be- 

ing miſſing. [ London Gazette, ] 
Aadmiralty-Office, July 29, 1780. 
Commodore Johnſtone, in his letter 
to Mr. Stephens dated off Liſbon 
the 7th inſtant, gives an account of 
his Majeſty's ſhip the Romney, 

Capt, Home, having, in the latitude 

of 45, fallen in with and taken, 

after a cloſe action of half an hour, 

the Artois French frigate of 40 

guns, and 474 men, commanded 

by Monſ. Le Febre; in which 
action the Romney had three men 
wounded; the Artois nine men killed, 
and 16 wounded, and the fails and 
rigging of both ſhips much damaged. 

The Commodore likewiſe men- 
tions, that the olus had, on the 
24th of June, in company with 
wo privateer cutters, taken the 

Eulalie of 18 guns, and 100 men, 

bound from Bourdeaux to Port au 

Prince, laden chiefly with wine and 

flour, 

Extract of a letter from Captain John 
Harvey, of his Maje/!y's ſhip the 
Panther, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
Gibraltar Bay, Tune 8, 1780. 
Nothing material has happened 

here neceſſary for their Lordſhip's 

information Gs Commodore Elliot 
failed, till the 7th inſt. when about 
one in the morning his Majeſty's 

ſhip Enterprize, whoſe Captain 1 

directed to moor northward of the 

New Mole, to prevent any attack 

on the ſhips and veſſels here, made 

the ſignal of an enemy's approach. 

deren ſhips or veſſels were imme- 

diately perceived to be ſet on fire, 

and _— towards the New Mole. 
1780. 
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Some of theſe fire ſhips drove, and 
the others were, by the boats of the 
Enterprize, St, Fermin, and ord- 
nance tranſports, all towed by two 
o'clock to the ſouthward of the 
New Mole. The largeſt went on 
ſhore on Roſcia Bay. Four of them 
drifting towards the Panther, lying 
off Roſcia, her boats were ſent to 
rapple them, which they ſoon ef- 
Facd, and towed them on ſhore, 
At half paſt two, diſcovering two 
veſſels making towards the Panther, 
ſeveral guns, with round and grape 
ſhot, were fired at them, on which 
they were ſet on fire. The boats, 
without difficulty, in a little time 
towed them clear: One of them a 
brig, got on ſhore at Europa Point; 
the other, a ſhip, drove to ſea. 
Though the enemy had the 'moſt 
favourable wind, weather, &c. for 
their purpoſe, you will pleaſe to 
acquaint their Lordſhips, not the 
leaſt damage has been done to the 
ſhipping, nor had we a ſingle man 
hurt. A conſtant fire from all the 
ſnips and the garriſon was kept up 
on the enemy's gallies and boats, 
which were very numerous, but the 
darkneſs of the night prevented our 
diſcovering what execution was 
done. By what remains of the 
ſeveral veſſels, and the ſpecies of 
ſtores and combuſtibles unconſumed, 
it is evident no labour or expence 
has been ſpared in their equipment. 
The largeſt ſhip is about 117 feet 
in the keel, had two tier of ports, 
and was about the ſize of a 50 gun 
ſhip. One ſhip appeared to be 
about zoo tons, another of about 
280, four brigs, and two ſmall 
veſſels. 
By the flames of the fire ſhips we 
obſerved ſeveral ſhips ſtanding off 
and on the entrance of the' bay, 


which at day-light we found to be 
the Spaniſh R 
(E) 


ear · Admiral Barcello, 
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in a ſhip of the line, with two fri- 
gates, and ſeveral xebeques, and 
other armed veſſels, They failed 
in the night from Algezir, with a 
view of intercepting any ſhip that 
might have been obliged to go out of 
the Bay. A ſhip of the line like- 
wiſe failed the day before from that 
place to the eaſtward, as 1s ſuppoſed 
with the ſame deſign. In the morn- 
ing the Spaniſh Admiral, with the 
Hygates and xebeques, returned 
and anchored at Algezir, where he 
no remains, 


. 


5. Sir James Wallace, Captain 
ef the Nonſuch, in a letter to Mr, 
Stephens, Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, publiſhed in this day's' Ga- 
zette, gives an account, that while 
his boats were employed, on the 
15th of July, in burning a French 
| frigate off the Loire, he obſerved 

three fail in the N. W. making 
fignals to each other, to which he 
immediately gave chace, and about 
midnight came up with and cloſely 
engaged one of them ; that after a 
defence of more than two hours ſhe 
ſtruck, and proved to be La Belle 
Poule, mounted with 32 guns, 
- twelve pounders, commanded by 
the Chevalier Kergariou, and 275 
men; that the captain and 24 men 
were killed, the ſecond captain, 
with ſeveral other officers and men, 


to the amount of co, were wound- 


ed; and that the Nonſuch had three 
men killed and ten wounded, two 
of whom have ſince died. 
The frigates which were in com- 
pany, but ſeparated, were L*Amia- 
ble of 32 guns, eight-pounders ; 
and La Roſſignolle, of 20 guns, ſix- 
pounders. 

10. Yeſterday morning Robert 
Lovell, Edward Dorman, Mary 
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Cook, Oliver Johnſon, Elizabeth 
Collins, and John Bridport, fon 
of the rioters condemned at Mu. 
garet's-hill, were executed in $, 
George's fields, near the King. 
Bench priſon, 
Extract of a letter from Windy 
Aug, 13. f 
* Yeſterday being the birth dy 
of his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, who entered into the 1gth 
ues of his age, it was celebrated 
ere in a manner unuſually feſtive, 
At one there was a drawing 
room in the grand ſaloon at the 
caſtle, when their Majeſties received 
the compliments of the nobility and 
gentry on the occaſion. 
© The Prince of Wales had x 
levee for the firſt time in the Ay. 
dience chamber ; the reſt of the 
Royal family received the compli. 
ments at the Queen's houſe in the 
Caſtle yard, except the Princely 
Royal, who ſat alone in the Queen' 


apartment,” 


15. On Wedneſday laſt a mol 
dreadful ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning killed a man making hay near 
Swanſea in Glamorganſhire, and ſet 
fire to the hay on which he was 
found. The ſwivel of his watch 
was melted, and a round hole made 
in the outer caſe, which fixed it to 
the inner cafe, but no mark appear- 
ed on his body, and only a black 
ſpot on his ſhirt near to the hole 
made in his watch. 

On the ſame day a horſe and 18 
fheep were ſtruck dead near Uk, in 
Monmouthſhire, They had all got 
together under a pear-tree to avoid 
the violence of the tempeſt, Two 
horſes were alſo killed by the 
lightning in a ſtable near Pontypodl. 

16, On Saturday laſt a deſperate 
affray happened at Plymouth be- 
tween the Brecknock regiment 9 
militia, joined by the gzth * 

N men 
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ment of foot, and the Hereford 


iment of militia, aided by the 
Somerſet regiment. At firſt they 
ſought with their fide arms, but at 
length had recourſe to firelocks, 
when Gen. Gray interpoſing, put a 
ſtop to their proceedings, but not 
betore ſome were killed and many 
wounded. : 

On Saturday evening, an expreſs 
arrived with an account of a Ruffian 
fleet being arrived in the Channel. 
The following is a liſt of the ſhips, 
and of their force : The Pantole- 
man, Cavalier Rear Admiral Keuze,\ 
Captain Cavalier Burke, ſenior Cap- 
tain of the fleet 74 guns, 670 men ; 
St, Nicoli, leading the van, Cava- 
lier Robert Dugdale, 66 guns, 575 
men; Alexander Neis Key, Cap- 
tain Boocaring, 64 guns, 550 men; 
Ingarmolandy, Captain Poverleaſh- 
ing, 64 guns, 550 men; Blaga- 
polucki, Captain Melnicuff, 64 guns, 
zo men; Maria, Captain Cruſa- 
nuff, 32 guns, 240 men. 

Admiralty-Office, Aug. 19. Ad- 
miral Geary, with part of the fleet 
under his command, arrived at 
Spithead. He brought with him a 
letter of marque named the Hall- 
wiel, of 380 tons, 24 guns, and 80 
men, with ſugar, coffee, and indi- 
go on board; alſo an Engliſh brig, 
her prize, bound from Newftand 
land to Liſbon ; and a lugyer pri- 
vateer of 8 guns, and 36 men. 

Capt, Wm. Peere Williams, of 
his Majeſty's ſhip Flora, acquaints 
the board alſo with his having taken 
a French frigate called the Nymphe, 
commanded by the Chev. La Re- 
main, who died the day he was 
taken, of the wounds he received in 
the action. The Nymphe had 32 
guns mounted, pierced for 40, and 
291 men, of whom 131 were killed 
or wounded, The Flora had 36 
guns, and 2 59 men, 27 of whom 
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were killed or wounded. | 

22. This day Henry Penny, one 
of the rioters, was executed in St. 
George's- fields. 
 Admiralty-Office, 22d Aug. 1780. 

Captain Moutray, of his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Ramillies, which ſailed 
from Plymouth on the 29th of laſt 
month, with the trade bound for the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, has, in his 
letter of the gth inſt, acquainted 
my Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty, that on the night before, 
he unfortunately fell in with a fleet, 
which proved to be the combined 
fleets of France and Spain from 
Cadiz, in lat. 36. 40. N. long. 15. 
W. from London, and that there is 
the greateſt reaſon to apprehend that 
nearly the whole of the convoy were 
taken. | 

According tothe Spaniſhaceounts, 
the number of prizes, taken by them 
on this occaſion from the Engliſh, 
amounted to fifty-five : among 
which were five Eaſt-Indiamen, 
The Engliſh accounts make the 
whole number fifty- two. 

25. On Thurſday laſt was pre- 
ſented to the Lord Mayor of Vork, 
by his Grace of Portland, a cluſter 
of Syrian grapes, the largeſt, it is 
ſuppoſed, that ever grew in England, 
Its girt round was five feet nine 
inches, and its weight 11 pounds 
10 Ounces, 

26. In the Gazette of this day 1s 
a letter from Capt. Macbride of the 
Bienfaiſant, in which he acquaints 
the Board of Admiralty, that on the 
13th he fell in with and had taken 
the Compte d'Artois, of 64 guns, 
upwards of 644 men, a private ſhip 
of war, commanded by the Chera- 
lier Clonard, after an action in. 
which the enemy had 21 men killed, 
and 35 wounded. 3 

29. Yeſterday was executed near 
Bath John Butler, who was con- 
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victed of being concerned in the 


late riot in that city, in which the 
Popiſh chapel was deſtroyed. 


30. We hear from Rome that 
they had a luſtrum (or a number- 
ing of the people) there on the 24th 
of June, when it appeared there 
were in that city 15 5, 184 inhabi- 
tants; of whom were 36, 485 
houſekeepers. In this number were 
included 3847 monks, 2827 ſecular 
prieſts, 1910 nuns, 1065 ſtudents, 
1470 alms houſe poor, 7 negroes, 
and 52 perſons not Romans. The 
number born from June 24, 1779, 
to June 24, 1780, was 5218, and 
the burials 7181. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1. This day a proclamation 
was iſſued by the King in council, 
for diſſolving the parliament, and 
calling another. 

2, Yeſlerday the Reſolution and 
Diſcovery, from a four years voyage 
on diſcovery, arrived at Falmouth, 
The journals of the Captains Cooke 
and Clarke were previouſly in the 
poſſeſſion of the Admiralty board. 

8. A return has been made of the 
inhabitants and garriſon of Gibral- 
tar on the 31ſt of laſt May. The 
inhabitants were 3201, of which 
there were 506 Engliſh, 1832 Ro- 
man Catholics, and 863 Jews, The 
houſes amount to 445, of which 
195 are of the Proteltants, 144 of 
Roman Catholics, and 107 of Jews. 
The garriſon conſiſted of the 12th, 
39th, 6th, 58th, 72d, and 730, 

ngliſh regiments, with three Ha- 
noverian regiments, commanded by 
General La Motte. 

15. A brig from Newcaſtle, laden 
with coals, arrived at Portſmouth 
in a moſt bloody condition, havin 
engaged a French privateer off 
Beachy-head, who thinking her an 
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eaſy prey boarded her; when th, 
crew taking to their cloſe quarters 
killed or wounded every man to the 
number of 18, who came on deck 
and night coming on fortunately 
made her eſcape. 

18. Yeſterday a moſt alarming 
tempeſt of thunder and Ji htning 
threw the inhabitants of Eaſtbourne 
in Kent into the utmoſt conſterna. 
tion. A ſtream of electrical fire 
fell upon the houſe occupied by Mr, 
Adair, next to that in which Prince 


Edward reſided, and juſt at thecioſe 


of the ſtorm, when the ſeverity of 
it was fo far ſubſided as to leave no 
apprehenſions of danger, two of 
Mr. Adair's ſervants were going out 
to view an engagement at ſea, when 
the coachman, who was foremoſt, 
was ſtruck inſtantly dead, and thrown 
back againſt the butler, who, without 
being ſenſible of the cauſe, fell 
likewiſe to the ground. Upon te- 
covering his ſurprize, he ran 
ſtairs in anſwer to the bell which 
was rung by the houſe-keeper. The 
butler's report ſuggeſted the neceſſ. 
ty of enquiring after the reſt of the 
amily. Upon opening the dining- 
= door, 2 Adair was found 
ing on the floor, apparently in a 
— infenfibility. He had ful 
tained a ſevere ſtroke, which affect. 
ed his whole left fide, and particu- 
larly his arm, which was at fir 
ſuppoſed to have been broken, 
Amidſt the hurry and confuſion, 
the footman's abſence was not no- 
ticed, who had ſhared in his fellow- 
ſervant's fate; he was found ſtretch · 
ed out on the floor in the pantry, 
and actually dead. Miſs Adair was 
in her room dreſſing, and though 
the wood-work of the bed, from 
which ſhe had juſt riſen, wasfhi- 
vered in pieces, ſhe very happily 
did not ſuſtain the leaſt perſonal 
injury. The houſe, appendage, 
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and furniture, were much damaged, 
the chimney ſplit, and partly thrown 
down, the windows ſhattered, look- 
ing- glaſſes broken, bell wires in ſom. 
of the rooms melted, and cornices 
diſplaced. In the room where the 
ſootman was found, a large flone, 
forming a part of the front wall, 
was forced out of its place. A 
feal-ring (on Mr. Adair's finger) 
was cracked round the ſetting ot the 
ſtone, and the watch which was 
in his pocket bore the appearance 
of being battered A very ex- 
mordinary circumſtance regarding 
the coachman was this: though it 
was evident, from the livid marks 
on his breaſt, that he received the 
faral ſtroke there, the lightning had 

rforated a round hole in the lower 
part of his wig behind, which ex- 
hibited no ſigns of being burnt, 
but looked as if it had been cut 
with a pinking iron. — None of the 
neighbouring houſes received da- 
mage. 

19. On Saturday 17 priſoners 
were tried at the Old Bailey, two 
of whom were capitally convicted, 
viz. Abraham Dantord and William 
Newton, for feloniouſly aſſaulting 
James Watts, clerk to Meſſ. Smith, 
Wright, and Gray, bankers, in 
Lombard-ſtreet, in an empty houſe, 
in Water-lane, hired for the pur- 
poſe, putting him in fear ot his 
lite, and taking from him a pocket- 
book, containing notes and bills 
to the amount of about 4oool. 
Their defign ſeems to have been 
of the moſt horrid nature, as they 
tad barricadoed the cellar windows, 
fixed double doors on the ſtairs, ſo 
* to prevent the hearing the crics 
ot any perſon put therein; and they 
were proceeding to drag the unfortu- 
date young man thereto, having him 
be throat in the paſſage ; but 
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on his repeated cries of murther, 
he was heard by Mrs. Boucher, a 
neighbour, who ran over to his 
affflance. thundered at the door, 
which being faſt, ſhe burſt open 
the lower ſaſh window, and got ſo 
far in as to ſee the tranſaction in 
the paſſage, and to ſeize and ſecure 
Dantord, Newton eſcaped out of 
doors, but on her cry of ſtop thief, 
he was alſo ſecured, Mr, Watts, 
being a quaker, - refuſed to give 
evidence on oath. 

25. Veſterday Mr. Alderman 
Kirkman was interred, with un» 
uſual pomp, in Baſſiſhaw church. 
It was thought ſomewhat fingular, 
that a gentleman who had not been 
of any conſiderable note in his life- 
time, ſhould be ſo magnificently 
attended to his grave. But he had 
been a member of the London 
military aſſociation ; and therefore 
that and the other military aſſocia- 
tions about the metropolis attended 
on the occaſion, It being about the 
time of afternoon ſervice on Sunday, 
the crowds who aſſembled to ſee 
the proceſhon occaſioned the ſe- 
veral places of worſhip in London 
to be almoſt deſerted, 

Berlin, Sept. 13. His Majeſty, 
from motives of real neſs, has 
cauſed to be ſet at liberty the 
judges and counſellors concerned 
in the affair' of the miller Arnold, 
who had been ſent to Spandau, and 
they are already arrived here. 

27. Information is received, by 
means of a Spaniſh packet-boar, 
taken by a privateer fitted out from 
Glaſgow, ot ſundry inſurrections in 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in South 
America. 

Berlin, Aug. 28, Before the 
arrival of the King in Silefia, an 
order was read in all the pulpits, 


torbidding the preſenting of any 


(E 3) petition 
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petitions to his Majeſty during his 
itay in that province, on any ac- 
count whatſoever. This prohibi- 
tion was rendered neceſſary by the 
importunities to which the King 
was expoſed, ſince the ſtriking de- 
cree he gave in the affair of the 


miller Arnold, * Nevertheleſs it 


appears, that the latter has till 


| Jome reaſon to complain; for when 


the King ſet out on the 1 ;th inſtant 
for Silelia, Arnold's wife placed 
herſelf in his paſſage, near Croſſen, 
and preſented him with ſome fruits, 
and a petition- to inform him, that 
the ancient counſellor of Gerſdorff, 
lord of the manor where the mill is 
ſituated, had again cut off the 
water, which was the object of the 
former complaint, The King 
heard the woman with great affa- 
bility. | 

Whitehall, Sept. 30. By Brigadier 
General Dalrymple,” who arrived 
from New-York in his Majeſty's 
ſhip kg mt the 2 5th inſt, diſ- 
patches have been received from 
General Sir Henry Clinton to Lord 
George Germain, one of his 
Majeſties principal Secretaries of 
State, of which the following are 
extracts: 5 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, K. B. to Lord George 
Germain, dated New-York, Aug. 
14, 1780. | 


J had the honour to inform your 
Lordſhip in my laſt of my arrival 
from Charles-Town, and of the 
poſition in which I had placed the 
troops four miles in front of King's- 
Bridge defences. | 
| My advices from your Lordſhip 
had given me cauſe to expect a 
French armament ; and intelligence, 
which I communicated to Admiral 
Arbuthnot, had convinced me that 
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their firſt deſtination was Rhode, 
Ifland, I, in conſequence, ſolicited 
that tranſports for men might 
be in full readineſs to receire 
troops, ſhould early intimation af 
the enemy's arrival invite to enter. 
priſe againſt them, 

On the 5th of July ſome ſhips of 
war fell in with the French fleet of 
Cape Henry ; and on the $th the 
Admiral received information of it. 
The 13th Admiral Greaves ar. 
rived, 

On the 18th, by a courier from 
the Eaſt end of Long Iſland, the 
firſt intelligence was received of the 
arrival on the 10th of the French 
off Rhode Ifland, which I tran. 
mited immediately to Admiral Ar. 
buthnot. 

In hope that I might yet be in 
time to undertake ſomething offen- 
five againſt the enemy, either by a 
land attack ſolely, or, if the Admi- 
ral ſhould have thought it adviſable 
a joint attempt with the fleet, [ 
determined, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
to put a body of troops afloat in the 
Sound, ready for operation to the 
Eaſtward, it farther information 
ſhould warrant it, and not too di. 
ſtant to return rapidly, and ad 
againſt the rebel army, ſhould they, 
in my abſence, form an enterprize 
againſt theſe poſts. 

Many cauſes conſpired to retard 
the arrival of tranſports at Frog's 
Neck, from which place my em- 
barkation was only effected the 27th, 
During this time all hopes of ſuccels 
from a coup-de- main were of courle 
waſted away. ; 

The Camilla and Amphbitrite, 


which were appointed to convoy 


us, joining the ſame day, | - 
ceeded with the tranſports to Hun. 
tingdon bay, where I was honoured 
with ſuch accounts from the Ad- 
miral, of the attention the 11 
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had given to fortify themſelves, 
that | no longer entertained an idea 
of making any attempt ſolely with 
the troops. I cannot judge what 
might have been expected from a 
joint operation; but I preſume that, 
in the aſpect affairs bore at that 
time, it was not to be undertaken 
with propriety. 

* — therefore I returned 
to Whiteſtone, where I diſembark- 


ed the troops, keeping the tranſports- 


in readineſs to receive them again, 
if neceſſary ; and the army en- 
camped near the ſhore. 

During this time Waſhington, by 
a rapid movement, had, with an 
army increaſed to 12,000 men, 
piſſed the North River, and was 
movingtowards King's Bridge, when 
he muſt have learned that my ar- 
mament had not proceeded to 
Nhode-Iſlana. He (I apprehend 
in conſequence of this) recrofſed 
the river, and is now near Orange 
Town, 

The Admiral is near Gardner's- 
land, to which place I ſhall, if 
poſſible, proceed to confer with 
him and his officers, that if any 
thing can be done by the fleet, the 
ſecondary aſſiſtance of the land 
forces may be given ; for it is no 
longer in my power, with my 
preſent numbers and reſources, to 
think of any deliberate undertaking, 
3 principal, againſt the united 
lorce of the French and rebels, in 
: poſt which 3500 Britiſh were 
able to maintain, in a meaner 
poſture of defence, againſt 18,000 
nen, and a very powerful fleet, 


OCTOBER, 


3, In this day's Gazette there is 
+ liſt of 14 ſhips and veſſels taken 
dis Majeſty's ſquadron under 
de command of rear-admiral Ed- 
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wards, on the Newfoundland ſtation : 
among them 1s the Mercury packet 
from Philadelphia, on board of 
which was the hon, Henry Laurens, 
Eſq. late preſi dent of the Ameri- 
can congreſs, bound on an embaſſ] 
to Holland. | 
4. On the 18th of laſt month the 
flouriſhing town of Gera in Germa- 
ny, ſo famous for its manufacture, 


-was burnt to the ground, and 744 


houſes, with all the furniture, rich 
merchandize, and all that it con- 
tained, totally conſumed. The 
loſs is immenſe, and the diſtreſs 
unſpeakable. Many periſhed in 
the flames, and thoſe who eſcaped 
knew not where to lay their heads, 
On the ſame day the city of Strau- 
bingen nearly ſhared the ſame 
fate. 

5. Yeſterday Mr. Laurens, late 
preſident of the congreſs, who was 
taken as he was going ambaſſador 
to the States of Holland, was ex- 
amined at the Cockpit before Lord 
North and ſeveral nobility. He 
was committed to the Tower, on a 
charge of high treaſon, 

8. On the 2oth of laſt month 
the King of Sweden, by the name 
of Count Haga, arrived at the 
Hague, During his ſhort ſtay, his Ma- 
jeſty viſited every thing worthy of 
his curiofity in that town and neigh- 
bourhood. Expreſſing a defire to 
ſee the troops in garriſon there, 
the Dutch and Swiſs guards, led by 
his Serene Highneſs the Prince of 
Orange in perſon, marched to the 
ordinary place of exerciſe, where 
they were reviewed, and gave great 
ſatisfaftion ; after which the Prince 
of Orange gave a breakfaſt, under 
tents prepared for that purpoſe, to 
bis Swediſh Majeſty, and a' very 
ſplendid company. The King was 
pleaſed to accept invitations to ſup - 
per from the Engliſh and French 

(E 4) ambaſſadors, 
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ambaſſadors, and left the Hague on 
the 29th, proceeding to viſit the 
other rowns of Holland. | 

Whitchall, Oct. 9. This morn- 
ing Captain Roſs, aid de-camp to 
Lieutenant-General Earl Cornwal- 
lis, arrived in town from South- 


Carolina, with a letter from his 


Lordſhip to Lord George Germain, 
of which the following are ex- 


tracts ; 
| Camden, Aug. 21, 1780. 
My Lord, 

Tt is with great pleaſure that I 
eommunicate to your Lordſhip an 
account of a complete victory ob- 
tained on the 16th inſt, by his 


Majeſty's troops under my com- 


mand, over the rebel ſouthern army, 
commanded by General Gates, 
On the ꝗth inſtant two expreſſes 


arrived, with an account that Ge- 


neral Gates was advancing towards 
Lynche's creek with his wholearmy, 
ſuppoſed to amount to 6000 men, 
excluſive of a detachment of one 
thouſand men under General Sump- 
ter, who, after having in vain 


attempted to force the poſts at 


Rocky Point and Hanging Rock, 
was believed to be at that time try- 
ing to get round the left of our 
poſition, to cut off our communica- 
tion with the Congarees and Charles 
Town; that the diſaffected country 
between Pedee and Black River had 
actually revolted ; and that Lord 
Rawdon was contracting his poſts, 
and preparing to aſſemble his force 
at Camden. 

In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, I ſet out in the evening of the 
zoth, and arrived at Camden on 
the night between the 13th and 
14th, and there found Lord Rawdon 
with our whole force, except Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Turnbull's ſmall de- 
tachment, which fell back from 
Nocky Mount to Major Ferguſon's 


rA. 


on Little River. | 


either to retire or attempt the ex, 
my; for the poſition at Cande 


[Of 
poſts of the militia of Ninety 


I had now my option to 


was a bad one to be attacked in 
and by General Sumpter'sadvancing 
down the Wateree, my ſu — 
have failed me in a few = 

I faw no difficulty in making god 
my retreat to Charles-Town, wit 
the troops that were able to march; 
but in taking that reſolution, I mul 
have not only left near 800 ſick and 
a great quantity of ſtores at thi 
place, bur I clearly ſaw the loſs of 
the whole province, except Charles 
Town ; and of all Georgia, except 
Savannah, as immediate conte. 
quences, beſides forfeiting all pre. 
tenſions to future confidence 


our friends in this part of Ame Wh C 
rica, ita, 

On the other hand, there was no chn 
doubt of the rebel army being well Mr be 
appointed, and of its number being ey 
upwards of 500- men, excluſive of WiWopec 


General 5umpter's detachment, and ihe n 
of a corps of Virginia militia of 12 
or 1500 men, either actually joined 
or expected to join the main body omi 
every hour; and my own corps, 
which neyer was numerous, was non 
reduced, by ſickneſs and other q ere 11 
ſualties, to about 1 400 fighting men, en a 
of regulars and provincials, with one 
or 500 militia and North Carolina 
refugees. $ at 
However, the greateſt part of the Med 
troops that! had being perfedly eng 
ood, and having left Charles el. 
own ſufficiently garriſoned enge 
provided for a ſiege, and ſeeing e 
little ta laſe by a defeat, and much abi 
to gain by a victory, I reſolved wich 
take the firſt good opportupity ne 
attack the and parry 

Accordingly, I took great pam nr my 
to procure good information of then WW 
| moyemens 
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ents and - pofition ; and I 
mm that they had encamped, 
ther marching from Hanging Rock, 
i Colonel Rugeley's about twelve 
miles from hence, on the afternoon 

th. 
tb conſulting ſome intelligent 
e, well acquainted with the 
ound, I determined ro march at 
a 0'clock in the night ot the 1 5th, 
and to attack at day-break, pointing 
my principal force againlt their con- 
inentals, who from good intelli- 
gence I knew, to be badly poſted 
loſe to Colonel Rugeley's houſe, 
ate in the evening J received in- 
formation, that the Virginians had 
ined that day: however, that 
haring been expected, I did not 
ier my plan, but marched at the 
jour appointed, leaving the defence 
pf Camden to ſome provincials, mi- 
tia, and convaleſcents, and a de- 
xchment of the 63d regiment, who, 
being mounted on horſes, which 
hey had preſſed on the road, it was 
oped would arrive in the courſe of 
he night, 
bad proceeded nine miles, when 
bout half an hour paſt two in the 
doming, my advanced guard fell 
with the enemy, By the weight 
f the fire I was convinced they 
ere in conſiderable force, and was 
jon aſſured by ſome deſerters and 
nfoners, that it was the whole 
bel army on its march to attack 
$ at Camden, I immediately 
ated and formed, and, the enemy 
ung the ſame, the firing ſoon 
ed, Confiding in the diſciplined 
urge of his Majeſty's troops, and 
el appriſed by ſeveral intelligept 
ubitants, that the ground on 
dich both armies ſtood, being 
moved by ſwamps on the right 
d left, was extremely favourable 
my numbers, 1 did not chooſe 
hazard the great ſtake for which 


le 
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I was going to fight, to the uncer- 
tainty and confuſion to which an 
action in the dark is fo particularly 
liable: but having taken meaſures 
that the enemy ſhould not have it in 
their power to avoid an engagement 
on that ground, | reſolved to defer 
the attack till day. At the dawn I 
made my laſt diſpuſition, and formed 
the troops in the following order: 
The diviſion on the right, conſiſted 
of a ſmall corps of light infantry, 
the 23d and 33d regiments, under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Webſter; the diviſion of the left, 
confiſting of the volunteers of Ire- 
land, intantry of the legion, and 
part of Lieutenant Colonel Hamil- 
ton's North Carolina regiment under 
the command of Lord Rawdon, with 
2 fix, and 2 three pounders, which 
were commanded by Lieutenant 
M*Leod. The 71ſt regiment, with 
two fix pounders, was formed as a 
reſerve, one battalion in the rear of 
the diviſion of the right, the other 
of that of the left, and the ca- 
valry of the legion in the rear, 
and the country being woody, 
cloſe to the 7 iſt regiment, with 
orders to ſeize any opportunity 
that might offer to break the ene- 
my's line, and to be ready to pro- 
tect our own, in caſe any corps 
ſhould meet with a check, 

This diſpoſition was juſt made, 
when | perceived that the enemy, 
having likewiſe perſiſted in their 
reſolution to fight, were forming in 
two lines — and near us; and 
obſerving a movement on their left, 
which 1 ſuppoſed to be with an 
intention to make ſome alteration 
in their order, I directed Lieutenant 
Colonel Webſter to begin the at- 
tack, which was done with great 
vigour, and in a few minutes the 
action was general along the whole 
front, It was at this time a dad 


calm, 
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calm, with a little hazineſs in the 
air, which preventing the ſmoke 
from rifing, occaſioned fo thick a 
darkneſs, that it was difficult to ſee 
the effect of a very heavy and well 
ſupported fire on both fides. Our 
line continued to advance in good 
order, and with the cool intrepidity 
of experienced Britiſh ſoldiers, keep- 
ing up a conſtant fire, or making 
uſe of bayonets, as opportunities 
offered, and, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance during three quarters of an 
hour, threw the enemy into total 
confuſion, and forced them to give 
way in all quarters. At this inſtant 
J ordered the cavalry to complete 
the rout, which was performed with 
their uſual promptitude and gal- 
lantry ; and after doing great exe- 
cution on the field of battle, they 
continued the purſuit to Banging 
Rock, 22 miles from the place 
where the action happened, during 
which many of the enemy were {latn, 
2a number of priſoners, near 150 
waggons (in one of which was a 
braſs cannon, the carriage of which 
was damaged in the ſkirmiſh of the 
night) a conſiderable quantity of 
military ſtores, and all the baggage 
and camp equipage of the rebel 
army, tell into our hands. 

The loſs of the enemy was very 
conſiderable : a number of colours, 
and ſeven pieces of braſs cannon. 
(being all their artillery that were 
in the action) with all their ammu- 
nition waggons, were taken; be- 
tween eight, and nine hundred were 
killed ; among that number Briga- 
dier General Gregory, and about one 
thouſand priſoners, many of whom 
were wounded ; of which number 
were Major General Baron de Kalb, 
fince dead, and Brigadier General 
Rutherford, 

The fatigue of the troops ren- 
dered them incapable of farther 


exertion on the day of the aft, 
but as I ſaw the importance of 4 
troying or diſperſing, if poſi 
the corps under General Sung 
as it might prove a foundation fy 
aſſembling the routed army, on 
morning of the 15th | detachy 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, wik 
the legion cavalry and infantry, wg 
the corps of light infantry, makin 
in all about 350 men, with orden 
to attack him wherever he col 
find him; and at the ſame time! 
ſent orders to Lieutenant Colon 
Turnbull and Major Ferguſon, a 
that time on Little River, to py 
their corps in motion immediately, 
and on their ſide to purſue aud eq, 
deavour to attack General Sumpte, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton ex, 
cuted this ſervice with his uſd 
activity and military addreſs. He 
procured good information of Sump 
ter's movements, and, by fore 
and concealed marches, came up 
with and ſurpriſed him in the midde 
of the day on the 18th, near the 
Catawba Fords: He totally deſtroys 
ed or diſperſed his detachmen, 
conſiſting then of 5700 men, ki 
ling 150 on the ſpot, and tak 
two pieces of hraſs cannon, ze 
priſoners, and 44 waggons. It 
likewiſe retook 100 of our met, 
who had fallen into their hand 
partly at the action at Hanging 
Rock, and partly in eſcorting lone 
waggons from Congarees to Can. 
den; and he releaſed 150 of ou 
militia men, or friendly county 
people, who had been ſeized by tit 
rebels. Captain Campbell, wiv 
commanded the light infantry, 1 
very promiſing officer, was unfot 
tunately killed in this affair, Ont 
loſs otherwiſe was trifling. Ti 
action was too brilliant to need a 
comment of mine, and will, I bat 
no doubt, highly recommend = 
| te 


50. 


el Tarleton to his Majeſ- 
bande Tberebel ſorcesbeinga 
ſent diſperſed, the internal com- 
ons and infurrections in the 
vince will now ſubſide. But I 
| vive directions to inflict exem- 
ry puniſhment on ſome of the 
oſt guilty, in hopes to deter others, 
vure, from ſporting with alle- 
Lice and oaths, and with the 
ity and generoſity of the Britiſh 
rernment. ; 
turn of the killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, of the troops under the 
command of Lieutenant-General 
Farl Cornwallis, in the battle 
wpht near Camden, South Caro- 
lina, 


on the 16th of Auguſt, 
1780. 


Total. 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 
ejeants, 9 and file, killed , 
ieutenant-colonels, 3 captains, 8 
utenants, 5 enſigns, 13 ſerjeants, 
dummer, 213 rank and file, 
unded ; 2 ſerjeants, 9 rank and 
mifing. 
16. Yeſterday a moſt violent 
irlwind or tornado burſt on Ham- 
ſmith, Rochampton, Richmond, 
noſton, and the environs, The 
tm ſeems to have come in one 
eftion from S. to N. It beat open 
8. door of Hammerſmith church, 
bugh a very ſtrong one, and the 
pndelier becoming a conductor to 
lightning, it paſt directly through 
church, and beat out a very 
e Gothic window on the N. fide, 
ich was full of ſtrong workman- 
p both in iron and ſtone ; tore 
n the fronts of ſome houſes, 
donn walls, and tore up large 
by the roots: all the windows 
the S, fide of the church were 
en by tiles from the adjacent 
es, The time of its duration 
Hammerſmith did not exceed 
minutes. At Roehampton a 
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barn with ſome poor people in it 
was blown down, and ſeven out of 
eleven were ſent to the hoſpital ; a 
ſtable full of horſes was likewiſe 
deſtroyed. The effects of the light- 
ning on the ground of the fields, 
and of the ſtorm on the largeſt 
trees, was moſt aſtoniſhing, It has 
been ſaid, but we do not vouch it, 
that the ſtorm carried a large tree 
clear acroſs the Thames. 

The violent ſtorm, which did fo 
much damage in the neighbourhood 
of London, was ſtill more ſeverely 
felt at Cherburgh on the coaſt of 
France, where ſeveral ſhips were 
driven out of the bay; the ſea roſe 
to an alarming height ; at Velogne 
the convent was ſtruck with the 
lightning; in the foreſt of Tour le 
Ville the trees were ſer on fire by 
flaſhes, which were inceſlant for ſome 
time: in ſhort, the inhabitants on 
that part of the coaſt for many miles 
were thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. 

20. On the 13th inſt, M. de 
Sartine, the French miniſter of ma- 
rine, was diſmiſſed from that em- 
ployment by order of the French 
king, and Mi de Caſtries appointed 
in his room. His diſmiffion is 
variouſly accounted for. His pro- 
fuſion is ſaid to be the chief cauſe. 

22. The Queen was brought to 
bed of a Prince, 

31. This day the new parliament 
aſſembled, to which his Majeſty 
went in the uſual flate, and made 
a ſpeech to bath houſes. 


1. Laſt night at ſeven o'clock, 
the ceremony of chriſtening the 
young prince was performed in the 

t council chamber of his Ma- 


jeſly's palace, by his grace the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his royal 
| higaueſs 
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highneſs the Prince of Wales, and 
Prince Frederick being godfathers, 
and her royal highneſs the Princeſs 
Royal being godmother. His royal 
highneſs was named Alfred. 

6. Earl Pomfret was committed 
to the Tower, for challenging the 


Duke of Grafton. 


9. Veſterday at noon there was a 
eneral court of the proprietors of 
ſt India ſtock, at their houſe in 
Leadenhall-ftreet, purſuant to a 
motion of Mr. Fitzgerald laſt quar- 
terly court, ** for taking into con- 
fideration the affairs of the company 
both abroad and at home.” 

The general account of the com- 
pany's affairs in England, India, and 
China, up to the 18th of October, 
1780, was read, every article twice 
_ when the balance in favour 
of the company was 5,963,8171, 
ſterling, — of ther poſſeſſions 
abroad and at home, forts, houſe in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, warehouſes, &c. 
valued at upwards of ſeven millions 
ſterling more. 

14. A letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton to Lord George Germain, 
dated New-York, Oct. 12, and pub- 
Itſhed in the London Gazette of this 
day, informs his lordſhip, that the 
American major-general 4rnold had 
quitted the rebel ſervice, and joined 
the king's ſtandard ; and of the un- 


tunate failure of a plan, which he 


had the moſt ſanguine hopes, if 
carried into execution, would have 
been productive of the greateſt good 
conſequences to his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, but which terminated moſt 
fatally for Major Andre, his adju- 
tant-general, who being taken pri- 
ſoner, was tried by a board of rebel 


general officers, and condemned by 


their ſentence to ſuffer death; which 
ſentence was ordered by General 
Waſhington to be carried into exe- 
cution upon that unfortunate gen- 
tleman on the 2d inflant, | 


the greateſt ſerenity, ſmoking ® 
4 ; 9 Wh ſalutiy 


1 (Nora 


Admiral Arbuthnot, har as 
dentally fallen in with the 


frigate, availed himſelf of wy E 
portunity to acquaint the Adning W; 
board, that he had met with wt * 
ports for New- Vork, and had fey * 
them ſafe to Sandy Hook; tha ing "% 
his laſt fix privateers mounting y -P 
guns and manned with 700 ſeany 7 
had been captured from the redeh of ; 
by his Majeſty's cruiſers ; and fam 
the Culloden had juſt taken 


privateer floop Waſhington, \ 
Boſton, der 20 2 le 
with 120 men; alſo that the de 
had fallen in with the French 
gate L*Eſperance, of 28 tuch 
pounders, which, after an achond 
two hours, had ſtruck to the 
perior gallantry of Captain M; 
tague. | : 
21. Colonel Archer coming fn 
Portſmouth on Friday evening, x 
attacked near the Nag's head 
the Wandſworth road, by two hig 
waymen, one of whom preſenty 
his piſtol, it miſſed going al, 
which inſtant the colonel fired, x 
wounded him in the forehead, i 
which he ſoon after died, and 
carried to the above place, 
Yeſterday Mr. Trumbull, for 
the American governor Trumby 
of Connecticut, was committed 
priſon, on a ſuſpicion of eami 
on a treaſonable correſpondence. 
Toulon, Now. 1. One Gaſpan 
the chief of a numerous band( 
robbers, who had rendered the 
ſelves very formidable in our nei 
bourhood, has at laſt been taken 
La Valette, by a detachment 
partizans, On the 28th be 
conducted to Aix, by a detachme 
of 5o men of the Piedmont 1 
ment and two brigades of the Ma 
chauſee, Though chained 10 
cart which conveyed him, he ata: 


/ 90.] 


ating the people who ran up to 


him as he paſſed. = 
rat of a letter <vritten by Count 


Alderen, the Dutch Envoy Extra- 
— at the Britiſh Court, to 
Greffer Fagel, dated London, Oct. 
24, and ewhich cas deliberated 
jon by the States of Holland and 
Weft-Frieſland, together with thoſe 
of Zealand, cho took copies of the 
fame, in order to lay before their 
Conflituents, and to deliberate far- 
ther upon tt. : 
« git, Some days ago Mr. James 
ach James delivered to me a 
miſſion from their High Migh- 
efſes, in which they conſtitute 

their commiſſary- general in the 
zodom of Ireland, and requeſted 
toak the King's approbation, 
without it he would not be ac- 
wledged in that capacity, I 
ethe ſaid commiſſion to my Lord 
mont, and defired him to obtain 

approbation of the King his 
ler to it, on the ſame footing 
Meſſ. Gordon and Tjaſink enjoy. 
Lord anſwered me that he would 
me know the King's pleaſure on 
ſubject, and afterwards ſaid that 
advice of the Viceroy of Ire- 
had been aſked, Yeſterday 
ing occaſion to ſpeak to Lord 
mont, I again entered upon the 
ne ſubject, when he told me 
it had been found that hitherto 
never had been a Commiſlary 
heral on the part of their High 
vhtineſſes in Ireland, and that it 
a novelty into which the King 
maſter could not at preſent enter, 
conſequently could not admit 
French in that quality. After 
he returned me the com · 


[ did all in my power to have 
French acknowledged in the 
ty granted him by their High 
ptineſſes, but all my efforts 
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proved fruitleſs. I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

23. Yeſterday- nine malefactors 
were executed at Tyburn, amon 
whom were Abraham Dantord — 
William Newton, for aſſaulting 
J mes Watts, clerk to Meſſrs. 
Smith, Wright, and Gray, bankers 
in Lombard ſtreet, in an empty 
houſe, in Water-lane, Blackfriars, 
and robbing him of his pocket- 
book, containing bills and notes to 
the amount of 4oool. 
30. Yeſterday morning. about 
nine o'clock the two following ma- 
le factors were executed at Tyburn, 
viz. George Biſhop, for teloni- 
ouſly ſecreting a letter which came 
into his poſſeſſion as a letter-car- 
rier to the General Poſt-Office, 
and ſtealing thereout a bill of 
exchange, value zol. and Marga- 
ret M Lochlin, for feloniouſly 
aſſaulting W. Coppen, in a dwelling 
houſe, and robbing him of a filver 
watch. 


DECEMBER, 


9. This day the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, which began on the 
3th, ended, when 10 convicts re- 
ceived ſentence of death, viz. Pa- 
trick Madan, John Bailey, and 
William Cheatham, for privately 
ſtealing gold chains and rings out of 
the ſhop of Mr. Storey, in Sidney's 
Alley, value 4ol. Lawrence M*Der- 
mot for ſhop-lifting ; Joſeph Cook 
(a boy) for robbing a woman in the 
ſtreet ; 1 7 Price and Francis 
Mappe for privately ſtealing; Sa- 
muel Blaken and William Colours 
for houſe breaking; and Mary Car- 

nter for ſtealing plate. 

8. Laſt Saturday about half paſt 
four, a flight ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt at Neweaſtle, The air — 

ine 


go.] 


ur returned to this anchorage 
il. with the loſs of her 
fi- ard, main - top · maſt and mizen 
a, Che Beaver's prize, being 
her paſſage to Barbadoes, was 
-mynately wrecked on the back 
his land near Vieux Fort; and 


ers and crew, except ſeventeen 
n, periſhed, : 

The preſervation of the Amazon 
ſo fegular and extraordinary, 


account given of it by Captain 
ch. Jam, &c, 

W. HOTHAM, 
n, Engliſh 


Harbour, Oct. 17, 
780 


am at a loſs whether to expreſs 
the lrongeſt terms my regret for 
misfortunes that have happened 
bis Majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
ad, or my ſatisfaction, in having 
her in ſafety to this port. 

[ flatter myſelf you ſaw the ne- 
fry we were under of putting 
ea the morning after the com- 
ncement of the gale. We then 
d under our ſtern ſtayſails W. by 
rom the Carenage : it was but for 
ort time the canvas held; after 
the ſhip behaved perfectly well, 
appeared to every perſon on 
xd as capable of ſtanding the 
that enſued, as was poſſible ſor 
ſhip, About feven o'clock at 
lit the gale increaſed to a degree 
can better be conceived from 
conſequences, than any deſcrip- 
can give, There was an evi- 
t neceſſity of doing ſomething to 
ie the ſhip; but J was unwilling 
it away the lower maſts till the 
extremity, and accordingly or- 
i the people up to cut away the 
I top-maſt, My orders were at- 
pted to be put in execution with 
utmoſt alacrity ; but before it 
de accompliſhed, I found it 
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res me pain to add, that all her 


: [herewith tranſmit a copy of 
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neceſſary to call them down to cut 
away the main-maſt, While I was 
waiting for the men to come down, 
a ſudden guſt overſet the ſhip : moſt 
of the officers, with myſelt and a 
number of the ſhip's company, gat 
upon the fide of the ſhip ; the wheel 
on the quarter-deck was then under 
water, In that fituation I could 
perceive the ſhip ſettle bodily fome 
feet, until the water was up to the 
after · part of the ſides of the car- 
ronades on the weather ſide. Not- 
withſtanding the ſhip was ſo far 
gone, upon the maſts, bow ſprit, &c, 
going away, ſhe righted fo far as 
to bring the lee- gunwale even with 
the water's edge. By the exertiona 
of all the officers and men, we ſoon 
got the lee quarter-deck guns and 
carronades overboard, and ſoon after 
one of the forecaſtle guns and ſheet 
anchor cut away, which had fo 
good an effect, that we were enabled 
to get to the pumps and lee-guns 
on the main-deck. The throwing 
them overboard was in our fituation 
a work of great difficulty, and I 
could perceive the ſhip was goin 
down by the ftern. This arduous taſk 
was accompliſhed under the direction 
of Lieutenant Pakenham, whoſe 
great experience and determined 
perſeverance, marked him out as 
perhaps the only individual to whom 
(amidſt ſuch great exertions) a pre- 
eminence could be given; and I do 
not think it poſſible for greater 
exertions to be made, The water 
was above the cables on the orlop- 
deck, with a vaſt quantity between 
decks ; and the ſtump of the main- 
maſt falling out of the ſtep occa» 
ſioned one of the chain-pumps to be 
rendered uſeleſs, as was the other 
ſoon after. By the great activity of 
the two carpenter's mates they were 
alternately cleared : upon my repre- 
ſenting this to Commiſſioner Lafo- 
| rey, 
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rey, he has appointed them both to 
act as carpenters (one in the Ama- 
zon, the other in the Antigua) till 
your pleaſure is known. Beſides 
the loſs of our maſts, &c. the ſhip 
has ſuffered conſiderable damages, 
the particulars of which I cannot 
ſend until a ſurvey has been held 
upon the ſhip. The books and pa- 

rs are totally deſtroyed, ſo that 
It is not in my power particularly to 
aſcertain the loſs we have ſuffered in 
men; I believe twenty drowned, 
befides a number wounded. For 
farther particulars I refer you to the 
gentleman who will deliver this let- 


ter to you. 


The carpenter was the only of- 
ficer loſt upon this occaſion. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
WM. CLEMENT FINCH. 
To Commodore Hotham. 
Ajax, Carenage, St. Lucia, Nov. 5, 


| 1780. 
SIR, 

It is with the deepeſt concern that 
to my account of the 23d of Oc- 
tober, I am now obliged to add a 
Hill more melancholy one, of the 
effects of the late dreadful hurricane, 
the force of which it appears, was 
not to be withſtood, | 

Upon the 25th the governor of 
Martinique ſent me over, in a flag 
of truce, thirty-one men of the 
crews of the Andromeda and Laurel. 
The former overſet and foundered 
about ſix leagues to windward of that 
Hand ; and, by the account which 
the pilot of her gives, who was one 
of the people ſaved, there is little 
expectation that the Endymion can 
have eſcaped, as he ſays, from her 
firuation when they laſt ſaw her, and 
the direction of the wind at that 
time, it was impoſſible for her to 
have cleared the iſland upon either 
tack: the Laurel was driven on 
ſhore, and very ſoon went to pieces. 


The Marquis de Bouille cou 
conſider men, Who had only 4 
force of the elements to co 
in the light of enemies, by 
having, in common with themſlp 


artaken of the danger, t n 
in like manner entitled toevery 4 
fort and relief that could be g 
in a time of ſuch univerſal cala r 
and diſtreſs. He laments only 15 
their numbers were ſo few, u Ne 
among them no officer waz {ay Can 
In his way of acting he has fy 1 
himſelf equally humane and er 
rous; ws [ ſhould. be wanting der 
thoſe ſentiments myſelf, if [ q 
ted to point out to their lordſtig oh 
conduct upon this unhappy oc ;, ; 

A French convoy, of about fn Aug 

ſail, under two frigates, inten 
for Martinique, have been wlll 
diſperſed, many. of them loſt 43; 

ſome taken. One of the ing 
named the Inconſtant, got into A 
Royal diſmaſted, but the othe in tl 
have not heard of. The En reign 
ment was driven on ſhore at Gu cure 
loupe, the Juno was caſt am vith, 
St. Vincent, and a brig, with bigh 
men on board, troops and od his m 
foundered at the ſame place, in Ar 
all periſhed. The hurricane, de ct 
every account, has been mot An 
to the French iſlands than 9 in Gr 
it was felt at Tobago, but 0 trade 
ſuch a degree as to do any mild foreip 
By the Vigilant, which anch An 
here to-day, Iam informed by VU bean 
miſſioner Laforey, that the VM Punta 
is arrived at Engliſh Harbout WW lades 
the loſs of her fore · maſt and cn the 
ſprit; and the trade at St. u d in 
to ſea on the approach of the cn be 
but the greateſt part are u bad co 
turned. An 
I am, &c, W. BOTH majeſty 
Carcaſs, at Antigua, Nov. 10, "Wl fiore, 
As Commodore Hotham's K An 
will contain every material cone purine, 
* 178 


by 


150. OCCURRENCES (81) 


Aton to the time of their date, 
1 left to add, that I am 
em to inform you none of the 
frips miſſing ſince the late hurricane 
have arrived, or been heard of here, 


is time. 
F 7 * Kc. JOHN LA FOR. 
Lift of ſhips miſſing. 
oulton. 


Fomont, 74 guns, Capt. 
Eames, 44, Capt. Carteret. 

Neal Caſtle, 24, Capt. Hawkins. 
Cameleon, 24, Capt. Johnſtone, 

The Egmont was ſeen on the 11th 
of October in the morning, under 
her courſes. : 

30. Yeſterday the Biſhop of Of- 
raburgh ſet out for Margate, there 
w embark on board the Princeſs 
Augulta yacht, for the continent. 


— 


4 Parliament paſſed from Nov. 
29, 1779 to July 8, 1780. 

An act for continuing an act, made 
in the 17th year of his majeſty's 
reign, to impower his majeſty to ſe- 
cure and detain perſons charged 
with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of 
high treaſon, committed in any of 
his majeſty's colonies or plantations 
in America, or on the high ſeas, or 
the crime of piracy. | 

An act to repeal certain acts made 
in Great Britain, which reſtrain the 
trade and commerce of lreland with 
foreign parts. 

An act to allow the trade between 
Ireland and the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations in America and the Weſt 
Indes, and the Britiſh ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, to be carried 
on in like manner as it is now carried 
en between Great Britain and the 
lad colonies and ſettlements. 

An act for the regulation of his 
1 marine forces while on 


An act for the better ſupply of 


Marines and ſeamen to ſerve in his 
1780, 


majeſty's ſhips of war, and on board 
merchant ſhips, and other ſhips and 
veſſels. | 


An act to repeal ſo much of an 


act, made in the 19th year of the 
reign of Henry VII. or of any other 
acts, which prohibit the exporting 
of coin out of this realm into Ire- 
land; and ſo much of certain acts 
which prohibit the importation of 
foreign hops into Ireland, and which 
take off the drawback upon hops ex- 
ported from Great Britain to Ire- 
land; and to allow the importation 
into, and exportation from, Ireland 
of ſuch 4 as may be imported 
into, and exported from, Great 
Britain by the merchants of England 
trading to the Levant ſeas. 

An act to continue ſeveral laws 
relating to the better ſecuring the 
lawful trade of his majeſty's ſubjects 
to and from the Eaſt Indies, and for 
the more effectual preventing all his 
majeſty's ſubjects trading thither 
under foreign commiſſions, &c. 

An act fie laying additional du- 
ties upon wines and vinegar import- 
ed into this kingdom. 

An act for laying additional du- 
ties on advertiſements, and certain 
duties on receipts for legacies, &. 

An act for laying ſeveral additio- 
nal duties upon certain goods im- 
ported into the Ifle of Man ; and 
for better regulating the trade, and 
ſecuring the revenues, of the ſaid 
iſland, 

An act for laying additional du- 
ties upon ſtarch and hair powder 
imported, and upon ſtarch made in 
Great Britain, and upon ſweets. 

An act for laying additional du- 
ties upon poſt horſes and canriages. 

An act for continuing in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Eaſt India company 


their territorial acquiſitions and re- 


venues in the Eaſt Indies, and alſo 
for continuing certain regulations 
(F) for 


6 
| 
q 
ö 
| 
| 


an 


for the better management of the 
affairs of that company. 

An act for appointing and ena- 
bling commiſſioners to examine, 
take, and ſtate the public accounts 
of the kingdom. 

An act to indemnify ſuch perſons 
as have acted in the ſuppreſſion of the 
riots and tumults in 0 Welt- 
minſter, and Southwark, and for the 
preſeryation of the public peace. 
An act to prevent any miſchief or 
inconvenience which may ariſe to 
the ſheriffs, gaolers, ſuitors, priſo- 
pers, or others, by the priſoners in 
the ſeveral gaols in the counties of 
Middleſex and Surrey, and the city 
of London, having been ſet at li- 
berty during the late tumults and 
znſurreions, 


tt. 


ͤLß— en, 


The London General Bill of Chrift- 
eninęs and Burials from December 
14, 1779, to December 12, 1780. 


| Chriftenes {Mile $581 


F _ $050 
2 Males 10206 
Buried | Females 10311 


Increaſed in the Butials this year 97. 


Died under 2 years 68 70 6o and 20 2715 


Between 2 and 5 1713] 70 ard 80 1183 

3 5 and 10 598 30 and go 435 
10 and 20 602 go and 100 33 
20 and 30 . —_ 
30 and 40 1833] 101 » 1 
40 and 50 2215] 103 1 
50 and Go 18900 | 


„ — — 


BIRTHS for the Year 1780. 


Jan. 1. The lady of Lord Viſ- 
count Galway was brought to bed of 
a daughter. 3 

5. The lady of the late Sir Ro- 
er Twiſden, Bart. of Bradbourne, 
n Kent, of a daughter. 

19. The lady of the honourable 

Mr. Fane, of a daughter, | 


* 


PRINCIPA L 


[Decenker, 
29. The lady of the Rer. 8 
Harry Trelawney, Bart, 17 8 
and heir. + aig 

Feb. 3» The Ducheſs of Bea. 
fort of a ſon, at his grace's houſe i 
Groſvenor-ſquare. r 
6. The lady of the Right bon 
Thomas Townſhend, jun, member 
for Whitchurch, of a ſon. 

14. Lady Bagot, of a daughter, 

The lady of Sir William Afhurs 
of a ſon, deg 

21. The lady of Lord Mahon 
of a daughter. 1 

The lady of Sir Thomas Fovle, 
of a daughter. : 

March 5. The Princeſg of Afuig 
was brought to bed, at three o'clock 
in the morning, of a prince, who 
was ſoon after baptiſed by the Car 
dinal Patriarch. His names ar 
Charles, Dominick, Euſebius, Ru- 
phael, Joſeph, Authony, John- 
Nepomucenes, Gabriel, Julian, 
Vincent Ferrer, Andrew. Avelin, 
Louis, Ferdinand, Angel, Franc, 
Paſcal, ſoachan, Cayetan, Ignatius 
Emanuel, Raimond, January, and 
Francis de- Paul. 

25. The Counteſs of Winterton, 
of a daughter, ac his lorgſhiy's ſex 
at Shillinglee-park, in Suſſex, 
29. The lady of Lord de Ferns 
of a ſon. | 
The Right hon. Lady Mannen 
of a daughter. | 
 April5. The lady of the E 
of Warwick, of a ſon, at his ſeat i 
Warwick-caſtle, | 

7. The lady of the hon. V 
Cockayne, of a daughter. 

8. The lady of the Lord J. 
count Stormont, of a ion, 
The Counteſs of Harrington, 
a ſon and heir, R L 
11. The Right hon. Lady ki 
naird, of a ſon and heir. 

May. The lady of Sir Guy 
leton, of a ſon. 


1780.) 


Tune 24+ Lady Elizabeth Fane, 


n Counteſs of Radnor, of 


7 The lady of Sir George Bridges 
Rodney, Bart. of a daughter. 

The lady of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, of a ſon. : 
The lady of Sir John Blois, Bart. 


daughter. : 
35 The Counteſs of Shel- 


me, of a ſon. 
The lady of Lord Percy, of 
a daughter. 

The Ducheſs of Athol, of a 
daughter. - 

9. The lady of the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, of a daughter, 

17, The lady of governor Penn, 
of a ſon, 

22. The lady of the hon. Henry 
Sawell Bilſon Legge, of a daughter. 

23. The lady of Sir Francis 
Vincent, of a ſon. 

Auguſt, The Ducheſs of Port- 
land, of a ſon. 

The Counteſs of Tankerville, of 
a daughter, 

;. The lady of Baron Fiſcher, 
of a ſon and heir. 

St, 17. Lady Portcheſter of a 


ſon, 

22. Her majeſty of a prince, at 
Windſor, | 

02. 14. Her imperial highneſs 


the Great-ducheſs of Tuſcany, of a 
princeſs, at Florence, 

24. The Ducheſs of Rutland, 
of a ſon, 

Nov, 6. The Ducheſs of Lein- 
ter, of a daughter. 

2b, The lady of the Dean of 
Durham of twins. 

18. Lady Boſton, of a ſon. 
De. 4. Lady Galloway, of a 
daughter. 

5. Ducheſs of Buccleugh, of a 
aughter. 


OCCURRENCES, 


(83) 
5 o. Lady Elizabeth Foſter, of a 
21. The lady of Sir Tho. Eger · 


ton, of a ſon. 
22. Lady Harriot Foley, of a ſon. 


—_—. 


— 


MARRIAGES, 1780. 


Fan. 10. James Suſannah Patton, 
Eſq. major in the 89th regiment of 
foot, to Miſs Dockſey, only daughter 
of Thomas Dockſey, of Litchfield, 
Eſq. and niece to the late David 


Garrick, Eſq, 


12. Sparry Peſhall, Eſq. brother 
of Sir John Peſhall, Bart, to Miſs 
Anna Maria Homer, 

Col. Gordon, of the goth regi- 
ment, to Miſs Bamfylde, daughter 
of the late Sir Richard Bamfylde, of 
Poſtimore. 1 | R 

24. John Cowper, of Catcom 
in Wilts, Eſq. to Miſs Cope, — 
to Sir Charles Cope, Bart. 

Thomas Gage, Efq. only ſon and 
heir of Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. of 
Coldham-hall, in Suffolk, to Miſs 
Charlotte Fitzherbert, daughter of 
the late Thomas Fitzherbert, Eſq. 
of Swinnerton, in Staffordſhire. 

At Birmingham, Thomas Whit- 
more, Eſq. of Apley, in Shropſhire, 
repreſentative in parliament for 
Bridgenorth, to Miſs Foley, of 
Stockton, in the ſame county, 

At Powderham Caſtle, the ſeat of 
Lord Viſcount Courtenay, the hon. 
Miſs Courtenay, his lordſhip's 
daughter, to John Honeywood, Eſq. 

randſon of Sir John Honeywood, 
art. 

7. At Hendon, Middleſex, the 
Rev. Carrington Garrick, vicar of 
that place, to Miſs Eliza Battiſ- 
combe, of Half-Moon-ſtreet, Pic- 
cadilly, 

At Dublin, the Right hon. Ar- 
(F 2) thur 
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(84) Deni AL 
thur Earl of Arran, to Mifs Under-liam Turton, of Sondyen, Oxi, 


wood, daughter of the late Richard 
Underwood, Eſq. 

20. Guſtavus Brander, Efq. of 
the Priory, Chriſt-Church, Hants. 
to Mrs. Lloyd, relict of the late John 
Lloyd, Efq. vice-admiral of the blue, 
At Rome, John Cox Hippiſley, 
Eſq. LL. D. of the Inner Temple, 
to Miſs Margaret Stuart, daughter 
of Sir John Stuart, Bart. of Allen- 
bank, in the county of Berwick, 

26, At Bath, Richard Aubrey, 
Eſq. youngeſt ſon of Sir Thomas 
Aubrey, Bart. to - Mits Digby, 
daughter of the late honourable 
Wriotheſly Digby. | 

At Ganton, Thomas Grimſton, 
Eſq. of Kilnwick, to Miſs F. Le- 

rd, daughter of the late Sir Digby 
— Bart. 

Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. to Miſs 
White, daughter of Charles White, 


Eſq. þ 

George Drummond, Eſq. to Miſs 
Harley, eldeſt daughter of the Right 
hon. Thomas Harley, Eſq. 

March 13. At Liverpool, Gideon 
Johnſton, Eſq. commander of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Adamant, to Miſs 
Colquitt, eldeſt daughter of Scroop 
Colquitt, Eſq. | 

At the Caſtle, Dublin, Almar 
Lowry Corry, Eſq. knight of the 
ſhire tor the county of Tyrone, to 
the Right hon, Lady Harriet Ho- 
bart, eldeſt daughter of the Earl of 
Buckinghamſhire. 

18. Benjamin Keen, Eſq. ſon of 
the biſhop of Ely, and member of 

arliament for the town of Cam- 
2 to Miſs Ruck, daughter of 
the late G. Ruck, Eſq. of Swin- 
comb, in Ox fordſhire. 

18. At Bath, Peregrine Courte- 
ney, Eſq. to Lady Auguſta Glynn. 

The Rev. Dr. Benet, rector of 
Owre Moigne, Dorſetſhire, to Miſs 
Parton, daughter of the late Wil- 


[Jung 


ſhire, Eſq. 

20, At Baſingſtoke, Henry Ma. 
well, Eſq. of Ewſhot-houſe i, 
Hampſhire, to Miſs D. Brydpes 
daughter of Edward Brydyes, Kh, 
of Wootton, in Kent. 

21. At Putenham, in Surrey 
John Quicke, Eſq. of Newton-houſs 
near Exeter, to Miſs Amelia Cun, 
—_ — ſiſter of Alexande 

enroſe Cumming, Eſq. of Al 
North Britain, ” OE 
24. John Dunning, Eſq, record 
of Briſtol, to Miſs Baring, of Ex, 
ter. 

28. Thomas Bowen, Eſq. of Ber 
wick-ſtreet, to Miſs Elizabeth Bey 
ſon, of Lower Groſvenor-ſtreet, 

30. At St. George's, Bloomſbury, 
Johnſon Newman, Eſq. ſecretary u 
the _— embaſſy, to Mrs. Pens 
lo layſtove, a lady of Ne 
Windfor,” , 

April g. Francis Forteſque Tur 
vile, Eſq. of Boſworth, Leiceſter: 
ſhire, to Miſs Barbara Talbo, 
daughter of the late hon, Chat 
Talbot, of Hoercroſs, and niecet 
the Earl of Shrewfbury. 

15. Walter James Read, Es. on 
ſurviving ſon of Sir Thomas Read, 
Langley, in the county of Berk 
to the hon. Miſs Jane Pratt, young 
eſt daughter to the Right hou 
ble Lord Camden. 

17. Sir Thomas Mannock, | 
Giftord-hall, in Suffolk, Bart. to M 
Anaſtaſia Browne, a near relation 
Lord Viſcount Montague. 

May 2. The Rev, Sandford H 
caſtle, rector of Athol, in Perthſli 
to the dowager eounteſs of Meal 
Trough. 

3. The hon. Mr, Clifford, eli 
ſon of the Right hon. Lord Clif 
to the hon. Miſs A. Langdale, aug 
ter of the late Right hon. Lord 


dale. 
ah 4. Ri! 


jo.) 
h Richard Brooke, Eſq. of Nor- 
., in Cheſhire, to iſs Mary 
\nliffe, ſecond daughter of the 
te dir Robert Cunlifte, Barr, 

g. At Liſbon, the hon. Mr. Wal- 
"le, his Britannic majeſty's ambaſ- 
or at the court of Portugal, to 
s Diana Groſett, daughter of 
walter Groſett, Eſq. merchant in 
hat city. i 

9. he hon. Miſs Grenville, to 
de hon, Mr. Neville, fon of the 
arl of Abergavenny. 

17. Sir Francis Baſſet, Bart. to 
ils Cox. 


20. Major Vyſe, to Miſs Howard, 


Imghter of Sir George Howard. 
24, Lord Parker, ſon to the Earl 
jf Macclesfield, to Miſs Drake, of 
\merſham, 
27, The Marquis de la Pierre, to 
is Phelp, of Hertford-ſtreet. 
June 1. The Earl of Balcarras, to 
ſiſs Dalrymple, daughter to Cha. 
alrymple, Eſq. Mancheſter- ſquare. 
z. The Right hon. the Earl of 
yrconnel, to Miſs Huſſey Delaval. 
g. Miſs Catherine Grenville, 
ungeſt ſiſter of Earl Temple, to 
t. Neville, fon of Richard Ald- 
th Neville, Eſq. of Billinbgeare, 
erkſhire. a 
„ At Marybone church, Jerem. 
fills, Eſq. eldeſt ſon of the rev. 
Ir. Milles, dean of Exeter, and 
relident of the ſociety of Antiqua- 
es, to Miſs Gardiner, daughter and 
le heireſs of Edw. Gardiner, Eſq, 
of 1 Hertfordſhire, 
14 Sir Wm. Forbes, of Graigievar, 
art, to Miſs Sempill, eldeſt daugher 
Lord Sempill, 
Jih b. Robert Smith, Eſq. mem- 
. to the eldeſt 
wphter of L. B. Barnard, Eſq. of 
uth Cave, Yorkſhire. 
— Eſq. chief juſ- 
& ot Quebec, to Miſs Bradſt 
' Duke-ſtreet, FEM 


O0COCUNAkEWCTL 


(Bs) 


25. Rich. Tickell, Eſq; to Miſs 
Linley, daughter of Mr. Tho. Lin- 
ley, one of the patentees of the 
theatre-royal, Drury-lane. 

Aug. 1. The hon, Wm, Ward, 
brother to Lord Viſcount Dudley 
and Ward, to Miſs Boſville. 

7 In Dublin, Dennis Daly, Eſq» 
of Dumandle, to Lady Harriet Max- 
well, only daughter of the late Earl 
of Farnham. 

17. Thomas Lord Grantham, to 


Lady Mary Grey, younger daughter 
to the Marchioneſs Grey and Earl 
of Hardwicke. 1 

29. Geo. Thornhill, Eſq. to Miſe 
Hawkins, daughter of Sir Cæſar 
Hawkins, Bart. 

Sept. 18. The Rev. Nicholas 
Bacon, A. M. rector of Barham, and 
vicar of Coddenham, in the county 
of Suffolk, a lineal deſcendant o 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper of 
the great ſeal in the reign of 1 
Elizabeth, to Miſs Anna Maria 
Brown, of Ipſwich. 

Oct. Her ſerene highneſs the 
Princeſs Auguſta Carolina Frederica 
Louiſa, eldeſt daughter of his ſerene 
highneſs the reigning Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, to his ſerene Lighnef Prince 
Frederick William Charles of Wir- 
temberg, | 

Nov. 2, Capt. Garrick, nephew to 
the late David Garrick, Eſq. to Miſs 
Leigh, daughter to Sir Egerton Leigh. 

25. His excellency Baron Kotzle- 
ben, — 2 N to Miſs 
Wrotteſley, ſiſter of her grace the 
ducheſs of Grafton. 

27. Lord Duncannon, ſon of the 
right hon. the earl of Beſborough, to 
the ſecond daughter of Earl Spencer. 

Dec. 11, Lord George Murray, 
ſecond ſon to the late duke of Athol, 
to Miſs Ann Charlotte Grant, daugh- 
ter of lieuteriant-general Grant. - 

12. The right hon, Lord St. 
John, of Bletſoe, to Miſs Emma 

(F 3) Whitebread, 


(86) P R 1 N C 


Whitbread, ſecond daughter of Sa- 
muel Whitbread, Eſq. member for 
Bedford. 

13. Sir George Barlow Warren, 
Bart. to Miſs Garoline Clavering, 
youngeſt daughter of the late Sir J. 
Clavering. 


Lieutenant of the county of Wilt, 


PROMOTIONS 3x the Year 1780. 


Jan. 29, The Right Rev. Dr. 
George Chinnery, Biſhop of Killa- 
loe and Kiltenora, alias J enabore, 
to the Biſhoprick of Cloyne, with 
the Rectory or Union of Aghoda in 
the ſaid Dioceſe, vacant by the 


tranſlation of Dr, Charles Agar to 


the Archbiſhoprick of Caſhel. 

Dr. Thomas Barnard, Dean of 
Derry, to the Biſhoprick of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora, alias Tenabore, void 
by the tranſlation of Dr. George 
Chinnery to the Biſhoprick of Cloyne. 

William Cecil Perry, Clerk, M. 
A. Dean of St. Flanan Killaloe, to 
the Deanry of Derry, void by the 
promotion of Dr, Thomas Barnard, 
to the Biſhoprick of Killaloe. 

Samuel Raſtall, Clerk, to the 
Deanery of St. Flanan Killaloe, void 
by the refignation of Wilham Cecil 
Perry, M.A. 

Feb. 1. Lord Viſcount Beau- 
champ to be Cofferer of his Majelty's 
Houſhold, in the room of right hon, 
Hans Stanley, deceaſed, 

Sir Richard Worſley, Bart. to the 
ſeveral offices of Governor and Cap- 
tain of the Iſle of Wight, and Go- 
vernor of Cariſbrooke-Caſtle in the 
ſaid iſle. 

12. Frederick Earl of Carliſle 
Lord Lieutenant of the Eaſt Riding 
of the county of York. 

Sir Richard Worſley, Bart. comp- 
troller of his Majeſty's houſehold, 
ſworn of his Majeſty's moſt hon, 
privy council, 


19. James Cunninghame, Eſq. 


IP AL lose, 


Major- general of his Majeſty- 
to the office of Captain · generiſ wy 
governor in chief of his Magetyt 
iſland of Barbadoes in America, 
The Earl of Ayleſbury to be Lo 


The dignity of a Baroneſs of 
kingdom of es Britain, to Fr 
Priſcilla Barbara Eliſabeth Burrel, by 
the name, ſtyle, and title of Baroneg 
Wiloughby de Erefby, in the coun 
ty of Lincoln. | 

The right hon. John Scott, tothe 
office or place of Clerk of the Con. 
mon Pleas in the court of Exchequer 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 

26. Robert Macqueen, of Bray. 
field, Eſq. to be a lord of juſticay 
in Scotland, in the room of Alexan- 
der Boſwell, of Auchinleck, Eq, 
reſigned. ; 

29. Ralph Bigland, Efq.lae 
Clarencieux, king of arms 16 the 
office of Garter king of arms, vacut 
by the death of Thomas Browne, 

ſq. 


March 21. Dr. James Hawkins 
biſhop of Dromore, to the biſhoprick 
of Raphoe, vacant by the death of 
the right rev. Dr. John Oſwald, las 
biſhop thereof. 

William Beresford, M. A. to the 
biſhoprick of Dromore, vacant by 
the tranſlation of Dr. James Hays 
kins, late biſhop thereof, to the 
biſhoprick of Raphoe. 

Peter Dore, Eſq. Richmond b 
to the office of Norroy, king of army 
and principal herald of the nom 
parts of England, 7518 

25. George Jubb, doctor in d 
vinity, to the office of Hebrew pi 
feſſor in the univerſity of Oxtord 
with the prebendaryſhip of Chril 
church thereunto annexed. 

Dr. George Maſon to the biſhopn® 
of Sodor and Man. 

John Vaughan, Eſq; of Golde 
Grove, in the county of _ 


1780˙0 
then, Eſq. 


tulorum 0 


lieutenant and cuſtos ro- 
f and in the county of 
Caernarthen, on the reſignation of 
Thomas Johnes, Eſq. | 

April 8. The Hon. John Trevor, 
niniſter pleni potentiary to the Elec- 
or Palatine, and miniſter to the 
diet of Ratiſbon. | 

Ralph Bigland the younger, Eſq. 
Rouge Dragon purſuivant of arms, 
1 the office of Richmond Herald, 
Meant by the promotion of Peter 

Etq. 

= — Rownel Noel, D. D. to 
the deanery of Saliſbury ; Rev. Dr. 
armer, maſter of Emanuel college, 
mbridge, to the prebendary of Al- 
Irewas, with the chancellorſhip an- 
nexed, founded in the cathedral 
durch of Litchfield ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, Provoſt of King's col- 
ge, to a prebendary of 
xant by the death of the late Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Greene. 

Captain Richard Pearſon, to the 
bonour of knighthood, for his gal- 
ant behaviour in the engagement 
th Paul Jones. 

Lord Rivers to be Lord Lieute- 
ant of the county of Southampton, 
ce the Duke of Chandos. 

May 6. Earl of Dalhouſie, high 
dmmiſſioner of Scotland. 

Benjamin Pingo, gent. Rouge- 
gon purſurvant, 

9. Frederick Flood, and Robert 

2 Eſqrs. created baronets of 
elend. 

13. George Lord Rivers, Lord 
Kutenant of the county of Sou- 
umpton. 

June 9. Right hon. Alexander 
edderburne, Eſq. appointed chief 
Ilice of the common pleas, and 
om of the privy council, 

13; Right La lord chief juſtice 
iderburne, created Lord Lough · 
rough, 5 
20. John Campbell, Eſq. gover- 
ref Milford Haren: © 


OCCURRENCE 6: 


ly, all 


(87) 

Aug. General Clarke to be Lieu- 
tenant- governor of Quebec, | 

Sept. 4+ James Mansfield, Eſq. 
appointed ſolicitor-general; 

$0 A * K. * 
and Lovel Stanhope, Efq. appointe 
clerks com — of the board of 
green- cloth. | 

6. Lord North, Lord Weſtcote, 
Lord viſcount Palmerſton; Sir Rich. 
Sutton, bart. and John Buller, ſen; 
Eſq. appointed his Majeſty's com- 
* for executing the office of 
treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer. 

The Earl of Sandwich, the Earl 
of Liſburne, Henry Penton, Eſq. 
Lord Mulgrave, Bamber Gaſcoyne 
Efq. the hon. Charles Fulke Greville, 
and George Darby, Eſq. his — 
commiſſioners for executing the office 
of lord high admiral, 

The Earl of Carliſle; Lord Robert 
Spencer, William Eden, Thomas 
De Grey, Andrew Stuart, Edward 
Gibbon, Hans Sloane, and Benja- 
min Langlois, Eſqrs. his majeſty's 
commiſſioners for trade and planta- 
tions. 

Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq. 
the offices of warden and chief jul 
tice in eyre of all his Majeſty 
foreſts, parks, chaces, and warrens, 
beyond Trent: 

Lord Viſcount Cranburn, trea- 
ſurer of his majeſty's houſehold; 

Chriſtopher D'Oyley, Eſq. comp- 
troller of the accounts of his majeſ- 
ty's army, in the room of Thomas 
Bowlby, Eſq. 

Thomas Bowlby, Eſq. commiſſary 
general of the muſters, and chief 
muſter-maſter of all his majeſty's 
forces, in the room of Chriſtopher 


D'Oyley, Eſq. 


Henry Strachey, Eſq. the office of 
keepet of his majeſty's ſtores, ord- 
nance, and ammunition of war. - 

Richard Combe, Eſq. treaſurer 
and paymaſter of his majeſty's office 


of ordnance, 
(F 4) 8. Archibald 
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(58) 
8. Archibald Macdonald, Eſq; 
one of his majeſty's council, to be 
his majeſty's juſtice of the counties 
of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and 
Cardigan, the town and county of 
Haverfordweſt, and the county of 
the borough of Caermarthen, within 
the principality of Wales. 

| * The right Hon. Lord Onſlow, 
and Lord Boſton, lords of his majeſ- 
ty's bed-chamber, 

26. William Adam, Eſq. trea- 

ſurer and pay-maſter of his majeſty's 
ordnance. 
26. The right hon. James Earl of 
Saliſbury, treaſurer of his majeſty's 
houſhold, ſworn of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy-council. 

Earl Talbot, and his heirs male, 
to the dignity of a baron of Great- 
Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and 
title of Baron Dinevor, of Dinevor, 
in the county of Caermarthen, with 
remainder to his daughter Lady Cecil 
Rice, widow, and her heirs male. 

The Lord Viſcount Gage, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and his heirs 
male, to the dignity of a baron of 
Great Britain, by the name, ſtyle, 
and title of Baron Gage, of Firle, 
in Suſſex, 

The dignity of a baron of Great 
Britain to the following gentlemen, 
and their heirs male, viz. the Hon. 


James Brudenell, by the name, ſtyle, 


and title of Baron Brudenell, of 
Deene, in the county of Northamp- 
ton; the right hon. William De 
Grey, Knight, by the name, ſtyle, 
and title of Baron Walſingham, of 
Walſingham, in Norfolk ; Sir Wil- 
liam Bagot, Bart. by the name, ſtyle, 
and title of Baron Bagot, of Bagot's 
Bromley, in Staffordſhire ; the hon, 
Charles Fitzroy, by the name, ſtyle, 
and title of Baron Southampton, of 
Southampton, in Hants; Henry 


Herbert, Eſq; by the name, ſtyle, 


PRINCTPA L th 


Eſq. Sir Edward Vernon, Kat. rea 


andtitleof Baron Portcheſter,of High, 
clere, in the county of Southampiy, 

Matthew Buckle, Eſq, Roben 
Mann, Eſq. vice-admirals of dh 
red, _ — of the blue. 

Hug igot, Eſq. right 
Molyneux Lord Shulaban, — 
Vaughan, Eſq. vice - admirals of the 
white; Robert Duff, Eſq. vice. al. 
miral of the blue, to be vice· adnini 
of the red. 

John Reynolds, Eſq. Sir Hugh 
Palliſer, Bart. hon. goun Byron, 
Matthew Barton, Eſq. Sir Petr 
Parker, K nt, Hon. Samuel Barring 
ton, Mariot Arbuthnot, Eſq. Roben 
Roddam, Eſq. George Darby, Eg. Wer 
John Campbell, Eſq. vice-adminl 
of the blue, to be vice-admirals Corn 
the white. comm 

James Gambier, Eſq, Wia De 
Lloyd, _ Francis William Drake, 

Eſq. Sir Edward Hughes, Knightq 
the Bath, Hyde Parker, Eſq, real 
mirals of the red to be vice · admit 
of the blue, 

John Evans, Eſq. Mark Milbank Jar 
Eſq. rear-admirals of the white, U 
be vice -· admirals of the blue. 

Nicholas Vincent, Eſq. John Stor 


admirals of the white, to be rea 
admirals of the red. 

Joſhua Rowley, Eſq. Richard kd 
wards, Eſq. Thomas Graves, El 
Robert Digby, Eſq. Sir John Lock 
hart Roſs, Bart. rear admirals of tl 
blue, to be rear- admirals of the re 

And the following captains u 
alſo appointed flag officers of hisn 
jeſty's fleet, viz. Charles Webbe 
Eſq. William Langdon, Eſq. Bt 
jamin Marlow, - Eſq. Alexan 
Hood, Eſq. Alexander Innes, 
to be rear-admirals of the white, 


Hen 
the v4 
20, 
vir Her 
ly a M. 


county 


Sir Chaloner Ogle, Kat. Sit At h 
muel Hood, Bart, Matthew Man Kent, | 
Eſq. Sir Richard Hogan, on jor of tt 

e Was 


without 
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is Samuel Drake, Eſq. Richard 

Tenpenſelt Eſq. to be rear-admi- 
il; of the blue. 

Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, 
leutenant- governor of Nova Scotia. 
04, Rev. Dr. Dennis, preſident 
St. John's college to ſucceed Dr. 
Horne, as vice-chancellor of Oxford. 

Nov. 4. His royal highneſs Prince 
Frederick, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, co- 
oel in the army, by brevet, bearing 
aue the 1ſt of Nov. 1780. 
Lieutenant general Wm. Auguſtus 
Pitt, colonel of the 1oth regiment 
pf dragoons. 
Hon, Major-general Vaughan, 
wernor of Berwick. 

8. Right hon. Charles Wolfran 
Cornwall, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, ſworn of the privy council. 

Dec. 7. The Duke of Montague 
v be maſter of the horſe to the king, 


3 


DEATHS, 1780. 


Jan. 6. At Fulford, near York, 
Lady Tancred, relict of the late Sir 
Thomas Tancred, Bart. of Newby, 
u Yorkſhire, | 

13- At the ſeat of Lord Spencer, 
a Althorp, in Northamptonſhire, 
tie Right Hon, Hans Stanley, mem- 
ter for the town and county of 
Southampton, Cofferer of his Ma- 
xity's Houſhold, Governor of the 
lle of Wight, and a Truſtee of the 
Frith Muſeum, 

16, At Taplow, Bucks, ra. a 
Henry Moore, Bart, By his death 
the title is exinct. 

20. At his ſeat near Uxbridge, 
vir Henry Wilkinſon, Knut. former- 
ly a Member of Parliament for the 
county of Cumberland. 

At his houſe at Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, Henry Fermer, Eſq. a Ma- 
pr of the 8gth Regiment of Foot. 
He was fix feet four inches high 
Fithout bis ſhoes, 


Lady Cuſt, mother of the late 
Sir John Cuſt, Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, 

Sir Archibald M Donald, Knt. 

Lady Diana Middleton. 

Lady Head, dowager of the late 


Rev. Sir John Head, Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. 
28, Lady Jane Boyle, ſiſter to 


the late Richard, Earl of Burling- 
ton. 

Feb. 1. In Vork, the Hon. Lady 
Foulis, relict of the late Sir William 
Foulis, of Ingleby Manor, Bart. 

Her Royal Highneſs Louiſa A- 
melia of Brunſwick, Princeſs Dow- 
ager of Pruſſia, and mother to the 
Hereditary Prince of Pruſſia, and 
to the ſpouſe of the Prince Stadt- 
holder, 

2. At his ſeat at Lowlayton, in 
Eſſex, Thomas Bladen, Efq. father 
to the Counteſs of Eſſex. He for- 
merly repreſented the boroughs of 
Old Sarum, Steyning, and other 
places, during ſeveral ſeſſions of par- 
liament, 

4+ The Right Rev, Dr. Richard 
Richmond, Biſhopof Sodor and Man. 

5. Near Sevenoaks, in the 824 
year of her age, Lady Lambard, 
widow of the late Sir Multon Lam- 
bard. 

10. At his ſeat at Tarton Park, 
in Cheſhire, Samuel Egerton, Eſq. 
one of the repreſentatives in 
this and the three preceding parlia- 
ments, for that county. He was 
the ſecond and only ſurviving ſon 
of John Egerton, Eſq. —— of 

ohn Earl of Bridgewater, by 
Eliſabeth Cavendiſh, daughter of 
John Duke of Newcaſtle. 

At Bothwell Caſtle, in Scotland, 
Lady Lucy Douglas, wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Douglas, and daughter 
of their Graces the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Montroſe. 

12. At his ſeat near Chelmsford, 
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in Eſſex, Sir Thomas Worrall, Kut. 
aged 78. 

At Burntwood Lodge, Captain 
Francis Marſden, of Col. Harvey's 
regiment of militia, He was one 
of thoſe who eſcaped with their 
lives (though dangerouſly wounded) 
in the action of Bunker's Hill, in 
America, being then a Captain in 
the 5th regiment of foot. 

14. Sir William Blackſtone, Kant. 
one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Mrs. Willes, Lady of John Willes, 
Eſq. eldeſt ſon of the late Lord 
Ct ief Juſtice Willes, at his ſeat at 
Aſtrop, in Northamptonſhire, 

16. In Wimpole-ftreet, Caven- 
diſh-ſquare, Captain Stewart, of the 
royal navy, fon of the late Admiral 
Stewart. 

22. In James-ſtreet, Bedford- 
row, Thomas Browne, Eſq. Garter 
Principal King at Arms, 

23. Francois Marie d'Efte, Duke 
of Modena and Mirandole, General 
Field-marſhal of the Armies of the 
Empreſs Queen, &c. aged 81 years 
and eight months. He 1s ſucceed- 
ed by his eldeſt fon Prince Hercule 
Renaud d' Eſte, who has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his dominions, except 
the principality of Vareſe, which, 
according to an agreement with the 
court of Vienna, is to be incorpo- 
rated into the dukedom of Milan. 

At his ſeat near Hatfield, in Hert- 
fordſhire, Sir Anthony Cowper, Kut. 
aged 32. f 

The Right Hon. Lady Catharine 
Pelham,widow of the late Right Hon. 
Henry Pelham, only brother to the 
late Duke of Newcaſtle. Her ladyſhip 
was daughter of john, ſecond Duke 
of Rutland, by Catharine, youngeſt 
daughter of William Lord» Ruſſel, 
and conſequently was ſiſter to the 
late Duke of Rutland, and firſt 
eouſin to the late Dukes of Bedford 


FATINGCE?P ail 


[ark 


and Bridgewater, and to the 
of the late Duke of Devonſhire. She 
was born in Oct. 1700, 

In Golden- ſquare, General De: 
aguliers, of the train of artillery, 

March 5. Dr. Iſaac Schomber.. 
an eminent and learned phyſician. 
K At —_— in 5 the Right 

ev. Dr. John Oſwald, Bi 

Raphoe. ; 1 

9. At his houſe in Golden · um 
the Right Hon. Lord Fortes 
Aland, ; 

. 13, Near Uxbridge, Sir Willian 
Barlow, Kut. in the 84th year d 
his age. | 

16. In the goth year of her age, 
at Shipton Moyne, in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Lady Jenkinſon, mother of 
Banks Jenkinſon, Eſq. 

18. At the houſe of Auchan, 
the Counteſs Dowager of Egli 
toun, in the 21ſt year of her age. 

20. In the 69th year of his age, 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Brown, Cz 
non of Chriſt Church College, Ox. 
tord, King's Profeſſor of Hebrer, 
and Lord Almoner's Profeſſor of 
Arabic in that Univerſity, 

At his ſeat near Chelmsford, in 
Eflex, Sir Joſeph Tomlinſon, Kat, 
aged 04. f 

22. In Mortimer-ſtreet, Caren- 
diſh-ſquare, in the 41 year of her 
age, Lady Sanderſon, reli& of vir 
William Sanderſon, Bart. and fiſter 
to the late Sir Henry Gough, Bart, 

23. In Gerrard-ſtreer, the Rer, 
Dr. Green, Dean of Saliſbury, 

24+ The Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Sophia Egerton, wife of the Biſhop 
of Durham. Her Ladyſhip was the 
daughter of Henry, late Duke of 
Kent, by the Lady Sophia Ben- 
tinck, daughter of the Earl of Ports 
land. 

At Bandon, in Ireland, Sir James 
Cockburn, Bart. Lieutenant colonts 
of the 48th regiment of foot. 


29. A 
6 


$6) 
16, At York, Thomas Hume 
, aged 11 . 

95 Francis Blake, Bart. 

Abril i. At Farmcott, near 

Fridgenorth, in Shropſhire, the 

er, Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart, of 

warden, in Flintſhire, 

, At Edinburgh, Lady Iſabella 

Jouglas, eldeſt daughter of Wil- 

am, firſt Earl of March. 

17, Hon. Henry St. John, fon 
{the late, and uncle to the pre- 
nt Lord St. John, of Bletſoe, 
\ptain of the Intrepid man of war, 
u board of which he was killed, 

ich his firſt and ſecond Lieutenants, 
the fame cannon ball, in ſight 
the French fleet off Guadaloupe, 

u. Lady Anne Hope, daughter 
f the Earl of Hopetoun. 

26. The Right Hon. Lord Charles 
don, — to his Grace the 
huke of Gordon. 

May 4. Lady Sophia Neville, 
wughter of the late, and ſiſter to 
he preſent Earl of Gainſborough, 

c Sir Charles Leighton, Bart. 

b, Sir Godfrey Webſter, Bart. 
{Battle-Abbey, in Suſſex. 

14. George Earl of Granard, one 
his majeſty's privy- council in Ire- 
nd, and a baronet of Nova Scotia. 

Lady Gooch, relict of the Right 
er. dir Thomas Gooch, Bart. late 
rd Biſhop of Ely. 

19. Of the joint attack of a mor- 
keation in his bowels and the gout 
i bis ſfomach, Sir Charles Hardy, 
ral of the white, commander 
chief of the channel ſquadron. 

20. | he Hon, Thomas Townſhend, 
te of the oldeſt tellers in the Ex- 
dequer, and father of Thomas 
onnſhend, Eſq. member for Whit- 
duch in Hants, 

The Hon, Richard Savage Naſ- 
Il, brother to the Earl of Roch- 
n. He was one of the clerks 


the beard of green-cloth, and 


OCCURRENCES, (91) 


member for Malden in Eſſex, 
Sir Anthony Buchanan, Bart. 
aged 96. | 
25, Sir Henry Englefield, Bart. 
30. Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. 
June 3. Thomas Hutchinſon, 


Eſq. formerly governor of Maſſa- 


chuſett's Bay. 

7. Sir John Turner, Bart, 

13. The Hon. Francis Charles 
Montagu, tecond ſon to John Viſe. 
Hinchingbroke, by his preſent lady. 

18. Rachael Morgan, relict of Sir 
William Morgan, of Tredegar, K. 
B. and daughter of William, ſe- 
cond Duke of Devonſhire, by Ra- 


chael, daughter of William, Lord 


Ruſſel. 

Near Hempſtead, Herts, Sir J. 
Montagu. Kant. aged 91. e 

22. Lady Jane Strickland, aged qa. 

25. In Upper Seymour-ſtreet, Sir 
T. Gerrard, Bart. 

1555 1. General Bel ford. 

rd Viſcount Southwell. 

4. S8. Muſgrave, M. D. F. R. 8. 
late phyſician at Exeter. The doc- 
tor was a very learned Grecian ; 


and the Univerſity of Oxford pur- 
chaſed his notes and collections on 


Euripides for z00l. which were in- 
corporated into the ſplendid edition 
of that poet, in four vols. 4to. 1778, 
under the direction of Mr. Holmes, 
of New College. He publiſhed at 
Leyden, ** Exercitationes in. Euri- 
pidem, Libri II. 1762.“ 8vo. 


Sir J. Hobby Mill, of Biſham . 


Abbey, Berks, h 

The Hon. Mrs, Clarges, fiſter 
to Lord Barrington, and mother of 
Sir T. Charges, Bart. 

28. At his ſeat at Antermonie, 
John Bell, Eſq. who in 1715, 1916, 
1717, 1718, accompanied, as phy- 
ſician and ſurgeon, Peter the Great's 
embaſſy to Perfia, and in 1719, 
1720, 1721, to that of China, of 
which he publiſhes z particular ac- 
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count in two vols. 4to. Glaſgow, 
1762 fince reprinted in two vols. 
12MO, | 

29. The Lady of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Hillſborough, at his 
lordſhip's houſe in Hanover-ſquare. 

His Royal Highneſs Charles Al- 
exander, Duke of Lorrain and Bar, 
&c. grand-maſter of the Teutonic 
Order, &c. governor and captain- 
general of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
at his ſeat at Tervueren, near Bruſſels. 

Aug. 6. Mr. John Collet, at 
Chelſea, well known for his inge- 
nious compoſitions in the comic line 
of painting. 

13. Dr. Moyſey, an eminent 
phyſician, and father of Abel Moy- 
ſey, Eſq. one of the members for 
the city of Bath. 

The Right Hon. John Drum- 
mond, commonly called Lord Drum- 
mond, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Perth. 

21. At Richmond, Surry, the 
dowager Counteſs Cowper. Her lady- 
ſhip was third daughter of John, 
Earl Granville, firſt married to the 
Hon. John Spencer, afterwards mar- 
ried to the late Earl Cowper. 

George Venables, Lord Vernon. 

24. Lady Betty Warburton, relict 
of the late Sir Peter Warburton, and 
daughter of the late Earl of Derby. 

28. The Right Hon. Lord Viſ- 
count Aſhbrook, of the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

29. Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſ- 
ley Boughton, Bart. 

31. At Chicheſter, aged 67, the 
lady of the Biſhop of Chicheſter. 

Sept. 4. Sir John Fielding, Knt. 
one of his majeſty's juſtices of the 

ce for the counties of Middleſex, 
ex, Herts, Kent, and Surrey, and 
the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 

19. The right hon. the Earl of 
Saliſbury, Viſcount Cranbourne, 

At Cloyne, the right rev. Dr. 
George Chinnery, Biſhop of Cloyne. 

12. Right hon, Lady Camilla 


hon. Lord Teynham, 


IP A L. [Noventy 


Wallop, ſecond daughter of then {1 
hon. the Earl of Portſmouth, ** | 
2 Jo The hon, Lady Ma R 0 „lte 
den, relict of Sir J. Ramen, — f the 
30. The moſt hon. the Marchio. 


nets of Lothian, 1 
O#. 12. Anthony Chamier, Eg, mpe 

under-ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouth. yee! 

ern department, member of parly, De: 

ment tor Tamworth, and fellow of 

the Royal Society, 


At Lyons in France, the hon, 
John Roper, ſecond ſon of the right 


Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart. 

24. Sir John Mordaunt, Knightof 
the Bath, the ſecond general on the 
liſt of his Majeſty's forces, and colo- 
nel of the 14th regiment of dragon 

At Bath, where he had retired 
many years, George Clive, Eg. 
brother of the late Judge Clive ; a 
gentleman of extenſive learning, 
and one of the firſt claſſical ſcholan 
of the age. He received the fir 
principles of education under that 
great maſter of all literature Dr, 
Andrew Snape, the head-maſter af 
Eton in his time; on mention of 
whoſe name he ever paid the grate- 
ful tribute of a figh. He was inthe 
ſtricteſt intimacy with Mr, Ince, one 
of the writers in the Spectator, who 
left him a fortune, which enable 
him to enjoy the remainder of hu 
days in comfort, He was likewi 
viſited, eſteemed, and reſpected þ 
the literati, 

Nov. 2. Sir George Wombrel 
Bart, member of parliament for Hun 
tingdon, and a director of the Eall 
Inga Company. 

11. The hon, Henry Arlingtot 
Finch, youngeſt brother of the 
of Aylesford, | 

12. The right hon. the Counte 
of Donnegal. 

At Leyden, aged 76, oy OM 
David Gaubius, profeſſor of med 
cine and ſurgery of the univer 
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- Tovden, firſt phyſician to the 
N and member of 
of ob the academies and ſocieties 
'the learned. : 
3 the Empreſs Queen 
f Hungary, mother to the preſent 
mperor of Germany, and to the 
een of France. ; 

Dec. 7. George Lewis Scott, Eſq, 
mmiſlioner of exciſe and of the 
ard of longitude, F. R. 8. and 
ymerly ſub-preceptor to his Majeſty. 
10. The Rev. Dr. Cutts Barton, 
denn of Briſtol, and rector of St. 
luden 's, Holborn, 
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The right hon. the Counteſs Dow 
ager of Shelburne. 

14. Rev. John Aikin, D. D. tu- 
tor in divinity to the academy, 
Warrington, father to the celebrated 
Miſs Aikin, now Mrs. Barbauld. 

22, Theright hon. Lord Viſcount 
Downe. 

James Harris, Eſq. F. R. S. truſ. 
tee of the Britiſh Muſeum, member 
for Chriſt-church, at the Cloſe, in 
Saliſbury, author of ſeveral learn« 
ed works. f 

26 Dr. John Fothergill, one of the 
moſt eminent phyſicians of his time. 
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His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of Parliament on the 25th of Novel 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, and encroaching power of the hui! 
MEET you in Parliament at a of Bourbon, | oy 
time when we are called upon by In the midſt of my care and our 


every principle of duty, and every 
conſideration of intereſt, to exert 
our united efforts in the ſupport and 
defence of our country, attacked by 
an unjuſt and unprovoked war, and 
contending with one of the moſt 
dangerous confederacies that ever 
was formed againſt the Crown and 
le of Great-Britain. 

The defigns and attempts of our 
enemies to invade this kingdom, 
have by the bleſſing of Providence, 
been hitherto fruſtrated and diſap- 
pointed. They ſtill menace us with 
great armaments and preparations 3 
but we are, I truſt, on our part, well 
prepared to meet every attack, and 
repel every inſult. I know the cha- 
rater of my brave people: the me- 
naces of their enemies, and the 
approach of danger, have no other 
eſtect on their minds, but to animate 
their courage, and to call forth that 
national ſpirit, which has ſo often 
checked and defeated the projects of 
ambition ind injuſtice, and enabled 


the Britiſh fleets and armies to pro- 


tect their own country, to vindicate 
their own Tights, and at the ſame 
time to uphold and preſerve the li- 
berties of Europe, from the reſtleſs 


tude for the welfare and faferyofth 
country, I have not been inattentng 
to the ſtate of my loyal and taithf 
kingdom of Ireland. I have, if 
contequence of your addreſſes, pr 
ſented to me in the laſt ſeſſion, . 
dered ſuch papers to be collected a 
laid before you, as may aſſiſt you 
deliberations on this im 1 
neſs; and | recommend it to you 
conſider what further benefits and 
vantages may be extended to th 
kingdom, by ſuch regulations, u 
ſuch methods, as may moſt effettu 
ly promote the common firengt 
wealth, and intereſts of all my & 
minions. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Ca 
mons, | 
The proper eſtimates, ſhall, 
due time, be laid before you. It 
with extreme concern, that the & 
ceſſary eſtabliſhments of my nt 
and military forces, and the van 
ſervices and operations of the eal 
ing year, muſt inevitably be atten« 


doirit! 
em} 
el 
bolt 8 
The 


with great and heavy expences; N lo 
I wt. on your wildom and pam ride 
ſpirit for ſuch ſupplies, as the cat 
cumſtances and exigencies of e hot 
affairs ſhall be found to require. V Cor 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have great ſatis faction in renew- 
jo the aſſurances of my entire ap- 
bation of the good conduct and 
jiſcipline ot the militia, and of their 
eady perſeverance in their duty ; 
1d i return my cordial thanks to all 
aks of my loyal ſubjects who have 
od forth in this arduous conjunc- 
re, and by their zeal, their influ- 
ice, and their perſonal ſervice, 
re given confidence as well as 
frength to the national defence. 
uſing in the Diyine Providence, 
ad in the juſtice of my cauſe, I am 
amy reſolved to proſecute the war 
tb vigour, and to make every ex- 
mon, in order to compel our ene- 
nies to liſten to equitable terms of 
eace and accommodation.“ 


be Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords to 
his Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the Lords 
piritualand Temporal, in Parliament 
ſembled, beg leave to return your 
zeſty our humble thanks for your 
jolt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
The juſt ſenſe we have of the 
lelings under your Majeſty's go- 
emment, and the indignation we 
el at the unprovoked and unwar- 
ntable aggreſſion of our enemies, 
do ſeek to depriveus of thoſe bleſſ- 
bg, and threaten your Majeſty's 
gdoms with invaſion, will conti- 
ue to animate our reſolutions, and 
double our efforts in the national 
fence, We truſt that thoſe efforts, 
onded by the zeal of a faithful 
nd loyal people, will, under the 
wridence of God, be fully ſuffi- 
attorepel everyattack, to fruſtrate 
ie hopes, and defeat the deſigns of 
1 contederacy that may be formed 
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againſt your Majeſty's crown and 
dominions. 

In ſuch a criſis the approach of 
danger can ſerve only to call forth 
that national ſpirit, which always 
riſes with the occaſion that demands. 
it, but never diſplayed itſelf in a 
more important conjuncture, though 
it ſo often protected the liberties of 
theſe kingdoms, and of Europe in 
general, and has enabled the Britiſh 
fleets and armies to withſtand and de- 
feat the deſigns of that reſtleſs am- 
bition, which has ſo frequently 
diſturbed the peace and . — the 
rights of mankind. 

We are deeply ſenſible of your 
Majeſty's paternal goodneſs, which 
does not confine itſelf to one part of 
your dominions, but is anxious for 
the proſperity of the whole, and, in 
the midit of your care and folicitude 
for the ſafety and welfareof this coun- 
97. has led your attention to the ſtate 
of your loyal and faithful kingdom of 
Ireland. Guided by the ſame ſenti- 
ments which prompted the humble 
addreſs we preſented to your Majeſty 
the laſt ſeſſion, we will contiuue our 
attention to thoſe important objects 
your Majeſty's wiſdom recommends, 
and after deliberately weighing the 
whole, wilt confider what farther 
benefits may be extended to that 
kingdom, by ſuch regulations, and 
ſuch mans hs as may moſt effectual 
ly promote the common — 
wealth, and intereſt of all your Ma- 
Jeſty's dominions. 

our Majeſty's approbation of 
the good conduct and diſeipline of 
the militia, and of their ſteady per- 
ſeverance in their duty, aud the ſa- 
tis faction your Majeſty expreſſes in 
the conduct of your loyal ſubjects of 
all ranks, who have ſtood forth in 
this arduous conjuncture, mult re- 
double that zeal, extend that influ. 
ence, and increaſe thoſe perſonal 
=. = exertions 
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exertions, which have given confi- 
dence as well as ſtrength to the na- 
tional defence. | 

We fee, with great ſatisfaction, 
that your Majeſty, truſting in the 
Divine Providence, and in the juſtice 
of your cauſe, is firmly reſolved to 
proſecute the war with vigour, and 
to make every exertion, in order to 
compel our enemies to liſten to equi- 
table terms of peace and accommo- 
dation. Such ſpirited and vigorous 
meaſures muſt be conducive to ſo 
defirable an end ; and we humbly 
beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, 
that they will meet with our moſt hear- 
ty concurrence and firmeſt ſupport. 


De Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons 
to his Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to return your 
Majeſiy the thanks of this houſe, for 
your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. | 

We are truly ſenſible that in the 
preſent arduous ſituation of affairs, 
we are called upon by every princi- 
ple and every ſentiment of duty to 
your Majelily, and to thoſe we re- 
preſent, to exert and to unite our 
utmoſt efforts in the ſupport and 
defence of our country againſt a moſt 
uujuſt war, and one of the moſt 
dangerous confederacies thatwas ever 
formed againſt the Crown and peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

We ſee and revere the goodneſs 
of Divine Providence, in fruſtrating 
and diſappointing the deſigns of our 
enemies to invade this kingdom: and 
whenever they attempt to carry their 
menaces into execution, we truſt 
that their attacks will be repelled, 
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| Jeſty renews and confirms you e 
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e 
and their enterprize defeated, byt 
bleſſing of the ſame Providence 
the valour and intrepidity of y, 
Majeſty's fleets and armies; x 
that your Majeſty's gracious ande 
dearing declaration of your con 
dence in the character and cours 
of your people will be juſtified | 
the moſt convincing proofs, f 
they are ſtill animated by the faq 
ardour, and the ſame ſpirit, f 
have in former times carried 
nation through ſo many difficul 
and dangers, and have ſo often t 
abled their anceſtors to protect th 
country and all its dominiong, x 
to ſave not only their own righ 
but the liberties of other free ſtat 
from the reſtleſs ambition and 
croaching power of the houſe 


We acknowledge, with thank 
neſs, your Majeſty's goodneſs 
attention to the addreſs of this hou 
reſpecting your loyal and faith 
kingdom of Ireland, in being plea 
to order ſuch papers to be commu 
cated to this Houſe, as may 
our deliberations on this impo 
buſineſs : and we beg leave toall 
your Majeſty, that we will no 
to take into our conſideration 
farther benefits and advantages 
be extended to that kingdom, byli 
regulations, and ſuch methods, 
may moſt effectually promote 
common ſtrength, wealth, and 
reſts of all your dominions, 

Permit us, Sir, to return our 
ble thanks to your Majeſty, for 
gracious manner in which your 


approbation of the good condud 
ſteady diſcipline of the national 
litia ; and to aſſure your Maj 
that we concur moſt ſincereſy 
your Majeſty, in acknowledging 
applauding the meritorious zeal 
and ſervices of thoſe loyal ſub 
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do ſtood forth in the hour of dan- 
ger, and who have added confidence, 
= well as ſtrength, to the national 
fefence. 
Your Majeſty's faithful Commons 
eceive with gratitude, and take a 
gere part in, your Majeſty's pa- 
emal expreſſions of concern, that 
de various aud extenſive ſervices 
d operations of the enſuing year 
uſt unavoidably be attended with 
eat and heavy expences : yet, when 
eu t is confidered how much the com- 
x exce, the proſperity, and the ſafe- 
of Great Britain depend on the 
ſue of this conteſt, we doubt not 
at ſuch powerful conſiderations 
d motives will induce all your Ma- 
and hs ſubjects to ſuſtain, with cheer- 
houſe f ulnefs and magnanimity, whatever 
| burthens ſhall be found neceſſary, 
* or raifing ſuch ſupplies as may en- 
_ ble — Majeſty bo proſecute the 
Nis houſs ar with vigour and effect, and to 
| Githh make every exertion, in order to 
ol ompel your enemies to liſten to 
4 quitable terms of peace and accom- 
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| not f roteft of the Peers, on the Rejection 

lion u of Lord Shelburne's Motion, Feb. 8, 

tages u 1780. 

p, of OVED, to appoint a commit- 

_ tee, conliſting of Lords poſ- 
2 lng neither employment nor pen- 

{ dn, to examine, without delay, in- 

Lau d the public expenditure, and the 
5, for! ode of 9 the ſame. 
your F Which being objected to, after 


ng debate, the queſtion was put, 
dether to agree to the ſaid motion? 
Reſolved in the negative, Con- 
ts (o, proxies 5—55 ; non- con- 
ls $1, proxies 20-101. 
Difſentient, 

ſt Becauſe, however the waſte 
1 money, and the profuſion 
7 9, 


your 1 
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of uſeleſs ſalaries, may have been 
heretofore overlooked in the days of 
wealth and proſperity, the neceſſities 
of the preſent time can no longer 
endure the ſame ſyſtem of corruption 
and prodigality. 

The ſcarcity of money, the di- 
miniſhed value of land, the ſinking 
of rents, with the decline of trade, 
are melancholy proofs that, we are 
almoſt arrived at \ end of taxation; 
and yet the demands are annually 
increaſed, while the hopes of peace 
are every year put to a greater di- 
ſtance, | 

For let any man conſider the im- 
menſe debt increaling beyond the 
poſſibility of payment, with the pre- 
ſent accumulation of taxes upon 
every article, not only of luxury, 
but of convenience, and even of 
neceſſary uſe ; and let him carry his 
thoughts forward to thoſe additional 
duties which muſt immediately be 
impoſed to make good the interelt 


of the approaching loan, and of - 


that debt which will remain unfund- 
ed, he will find that at leaſt one 
million and a half of intereſt muſt 
be provided for, beſides what may be 
farther neceſſary to make good the 
deficiencies of the late taxes. 

Under theſe circumſtances the 
ſavings of a ſtrict and vigilant aeco- 
nomy in every branch, andthe appli- 
cation of overgrown falaries, un- 
merited penſions, and uſeleſs places 
to the public ſervice, are almoſt the 
only reſource left in the exhauſted 
ſtate of our finances. But befides 
this ſtrong argument of neceſſity that 
preſſes upon the preſent moment, 
ſuch and lo great arethe abuſes in the 
management and expenditure of the 
public money, as would call for the 
ſtricteſt enquiry and animadverſion 
even in the beſt of times. The 
practice of ex pending immenſe ſums 
without conſent of parliament, un- 
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der the fallacious head of contingen- 
cies and extraordinaries, the greateſt 
part of which might eaſily be com- 
wy in an eſtimate ; but (becauſe 
ome unforeſeen articles are not ca- 
pable of ſach preciſion, the miniſ- 
ter has, under that colour, found 
out a method of expending the pub- 
lie money firſt ad libitum, and when 
it has been fo expended, has found 
means to induce parliament to think 
itſelf bound in honour to ratify and 
make it good) deferves the higheſt 
cenſure; and no minifter who ſhall 
dare to ftake the public credit, for 
money that has not been voted, 
ought to be juſlified by a leſs autho- 
rity than an act of indemnity. The 
millions which remain in conſe- 
quence unexplained and unaccount- 
ed for; the ſhameful facility of ad- 
mitting almoſt every claim; the 
improvident bargains made for the 
public ſervice; the criminal neglect 
and even contempt of the few checks 
eſtabliſhed in the board of treaſury, 
beſides great part of the money be- 
ng ſhared in its paſſage among a 
tribe of collectors, clerks, agents, 
jobbers or contractors, or paid away 
by official extortion, or ſtopped in 
its courſe to breed intereſt for ſome 
ingroſſing individuals, are grievances 
which 4. preſent motion has in 
view to remedy. | 
2dly, But great and important as 
the motion is in this view of it, it is 
Kill more important in another, as 
It tends to narrow the wide ſpread- 
ing influence of the crown, that has 
found its way into every corner of 
the kingdom, _ 

It is ſufficient. to allude to this 
grievance, without any farther en- 
Ergetent : but this argument, 
though perhaps the flrongeſt in fa- 
vour of the motion, has been turned 
into an objection to it, as if it 
aneant to abridge the rights of mo- 


P- A P: E:'R+ $ 
narchy, and make the crown de 
pendent upon the parliament, 

If the objection means to infiny, 
ate that corruption is neceſſary tg 
government, we ſhall leave that 
principle to confute itſelf by its own 
apparent iniquity, 

That this motion is intended to 
diminiſh the conſtitutional power of 
the crown we deny. The conſtity. 
tional power of the crown we are no 
leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, than we are 
to annihilate its unconſtitutional in- 
fluence, The preragative rightly 
underſtood, not touched or intended 
to be touched by this motion, wil 
ſupport the crown in all the ſplendor 
which the king's perſonal dignity 
requires, and with all the authority 
en. vigour neceſſary to give due 
effect to the executive powers of go. 
vernment. eh 1-4 

It has been argued, that this is 
not a proper time for reformation, 
when all the attention of the king- 
dom ſhould be employed upon the 
war, as the great aud only object in 
the preſent time of diſtreſs; to 
which we beg leave to inſiſt that the 
preſent is, for that very reaſon, the 

ropereſt time, becauſe nothing k 
fo eſſential to the conduct and pro- 
ſecution of the war as the fru 
management of that ſupply by which 
only it can be carried on with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs; Nor ought the 
plan of œconomy to be any longer 
delayed at the riſque of a general 


- bankruptcy : and from the hiſtory af 


this, as well as other countnes 
times of neceſſity have been always 
times of reform. BEE oy TY 
zuly, Becauſe we conceive thit 
the mode of a committee, Which 
might be to act with a committee of 
the other houſe, and might, if nt: 
ceſſary, be rendered durable, and 
velted with due powers by an att 
the whole legiſlature, might * 
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k the public expenditure to its 
ae — might de- 
viſe proper regulations for opening 
contracts to the propoſals of every 
fair bidder, for retorming the abuſes 
of office, and the enormity of tees, 
with a variety of other abuſes, par- 
ticularly that of large ſums of mo- 
ney lying in the hands of individuals 
to the loſs of the ſtate. 

An objection has been ſtrongly 
urged on the ground of an appre- 
henſion expreſſed by ſome lords, as 
if they ſeriouſly entertained it, of its 
producing a quarrel between the 
two houſes of parliament, in con- 
ſequence of which, the public bu- 
fineſs might be obſtrufted, by a 
claim on the part of the houſe of 
commons, to an excluſive right of 
conſidering and providing tor the 
ſubjects of this motion. 

Such a claim certainly cannot be 
ſupported as a conſequence of the 
claim of that houſe to originate 
money bills, Not a ſingle lord ap- 
peared to entertain an idea that ſuch 
a claim would be well founded. In 
truth, the objection ſuppoſes it to 
be ill founded, and that therefore 
the houſe will reſiſt itY and yet it 
aſſumes that the houſe of commons 
will advance and perſiſt in this ill 
founded claim. We cannot diſcover 
any colour for ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
unleſs we were to adopt the infinua- 
tions of thoſe who repreſent the 
corrupt influence (which it is our 
wih to ſuppreſs) as alread 
dading that houſe. Thoſe who 
entertain that opinion of one houſe 
of parliament, will hardly think leſs 
dilreſpecttuly of the ether. To 
them it will ſeem a matter of indif- 
erence whether the motion is de- 
feated by the exertion of that in- 
fluence to excite a groundleſs claim 
in ike one houſe, or by a ground- 
Ess apprehenſion of ſuch a claim in 
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the other. But we, who wauld te 


- underſtood. to think with more re- 


ſpect of both, cannot entertain an ap- 
prehenſion ſo injurious to the houſe 
of commons, as that they would, 
at this time eſpecially, and on this 
occaſion, have advanced ſuch aclaim. 

The motion has likewiſe been ob- 
jected to on account of its diſquali- 
tying perſons poſſeſſing employments 
or ,penſions to be of the propoſed 
committee, We are far from ſup- 
poling that the poſſeſſion of place 
or penſion neceſſarily corrupts the 
integrity of the poſſeſſor. We have 
ſeen, and the public have ſeen, 
many illuſtrious inſtances of the con- 
trary : yet we cannot but ſuppoſe 
that the public expectation of ad- 
vantage from this meaſure would 
have been leſs ſanguine, if they had 
ſeen perſons poſſeſſing offices ſe- 
lected to diſtinguiſh how far their 
offices were aſeful, or their ſalaries 
adequate: they perhaps would not 
think the poſſeſſor of a penſion or 
office the fitteſt judge how far that 
penſion or office had been merited 
or was neceſſary, We cannot there - 
fore think the motion juſtly excep- 
tionable on this ground : it rather 
appears to us to ot been drawn 
with a proper attention to noble 
lords in parliament's exempting 
them from a fituation which they 
muſt neceſſarily wiſh to decline. 

We conceive ourſelves warranted 
in the mode propoſed by precedent 
as well as reaſon; and it was ſtated 
to the houſe to have been recom- 
mended by the moſt approved con- 
ſtitutional authors who have written 
fince the Revolution: but having 
offered to meet - any other propop.- 
tion which might carry with it ſub- 
ſtaptial remedy, and no ſuch bein 
offered, notwithſtanding the — 
tbis propoſition has lain before the 
houte, we cannot help conſiceripg 
1 | the 
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the preſent negative as going to the 
ſubſtantial as well as formal part of 
the motion, and hold ourſelves ob- 
* to avail ourſelves of our right 
of entering our proteſt againſt the 
rejection of the above propoſition. 
gthly, We are farther impelled 
to preſs this motion, beeauſe the ob- 


ject of it has been ſeconded and 


called for by a confiderable majority 
of the people, who are affociating 
for this purpoſe, and feem to be de- 
"termined to purſue it by every legal 
and conſtitutional method that can 
be deviſed for its ſucceſs ; and how- 
ever ſome may affect to be alarmed, 
as if ſuch aſſociations tended to diſ- 
turb the peace, or encroach upon 
the delegated power of the other 
houſe, we are perſuaded it has no 
other view but to collect the ſenſe 
"of the people, and to inform the 
"whole body of the repreſentatives 
© what are the ſentiments of the whole 
body of their conſtituents, in which 
reſpect their proceedings have been 
* orderly, peaceable, and conftitution- 
"al. And if it be aſked what farther 
is to be done if theſe petitions are 
rejected, the beſt anſwer is, that the 
caſe cannot be ſuppoſed; for although 
upon a few ſeparate petitions it may 
be fairly ſaid that the other houſe 
| ought not to be decided by a part 
only of their conſtituents, yet it 
cannot be preſumed they will act in 
' defiance of the united opinion of the 
| Whole people, or indeed of any great 
and notorious majority. It is ad- 
mitted that they have a power to 
vote as they think fit; but it is not 
poſſible to conceite that ſo wiſe an 


3 will ever be raſh enough to 
u 


reject ſuch petitions, and by that 
means cauſe this dangerous queſtion 
to be broached and agitated, Whether 
* they hawe not broke their truſt ? 
* The voice of the people will cer- 
- tainly be complied with: miniſters 
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general ſenſe of the nation; nor vil 


may, as they ſeem to have done in 
recent inſtance, deprive any man of 
what he holds at their pleaſure, for 
preſuming to exerciſe his undoubted 
right of thinking for himſelf on these 
or other publie ſubjects; but i 
will not be wife in them to treat theſs 
affociations with contempt, or call 
them by the invidious name of 


FACTION, a name by which che 
minority in both Houſes of patliz. mol 
ment have been ſo ered,» and that 


ſo falſely calumniated; becaufe the 
name ſo applied will recoil back upon 
themſelves, when acting agamit the 


mies 
conſe 


they be able to - theſe num- 
bers, ſo reſpectable in rank and pro- 


rty (as they did but too ſucceſs. u 
ully the diſeontented Americans), ( the 
as a mob of indigent” and ſeditiou mint 
incendiaries ; becauſe the people to ny 


whom this is addrefled, are the ver 


people that are abuſed, and even Ala 
man bears within himfelf the tell. be 
mony of its falſehood, | + 
The miniſters on this particua e 1 
occaſion, cannot deceive the people, 1 15 
Forteſcue Abingdon wh 8 
Harcourt Pembroke and = 
De Ferrars ' Montgomery - ol 
Beaulieu Fitzwilliam — 
Camden Wie e "rag 
Coventr ugent | 
l Bolton 3 
Mancheſter Courtenay Rr rg 
Derby Stamford Bl. * 
Effingham Tankerville — roy 
8 J. Sr. Aſaph 3 
Portland Wycombe . * 
Ferrers Craven 18 
Cholmondeley Rockingham Yo x; 
King Scarborough * 
Abergavenny Jerſey ; c 4 
ee " Devonſhire . 
iſſentient without reaſons, Rade * = 
For all the above reaſons except , 3 
fourth, Oſborne. 3 


Kcullar | 


ſembled: 


Pork, 

„ Sheweth, 

HAT this nation hath been 
— for ſeveral years in a 
moſt expenſive and unfortunate war; 
that many of our valuable colonies, 
haring actually declared themſelves 
independent, have formed a ſtrict 
contederacy with France and Spain, 
the dangerous and mveterate ene- 
mies of Great Britain : that the 
conſequence of theſe combined miſ- 
fortunes had been a large addition 
to the national debt, a heavy accu- 
mulation of taxes, a rapid decline of 
the trade, manufactures, and land- 
rents of the kingdom. 

Alarmed at the diminiſhed re- 
fources and growing burthens of 
this country, and convinced that 
ngid frugality is now indiſpenſably 
neceſlary in every department of 
the ſtate, your petitioners obſerve 
with grief, that notwithſtanding the 
calanities and impoveriſhed condi- 
ton of the nation, much public 
money has been improvidently 


wals enjoy finecure places, efficient 
paces with exorbitant emoluments, 
aud penſions unmerited by public 
rice, to a large and flill inereaſ- 
Ng amount 5 whence the crown has 
«quired a great unconſtitutional in- 
uence, which, if not checked, 
my ſoon prove fatal to the liberties 
a this country. 

Your petitioners conceiving that 
etruecndoteverylegitimare govern- 
tent is not the emolument of any 
ncividual, but the welfare of the 
emmunity; and conſidering that, 
by the conſtitution of this realm, 
de national purſe is intruſted in a 
kcular manner to the culiody of 


UBI. I 


„ the Honourable the Commons of this honourable houſe; beg leave 
Great Britain in Parliament a/- farther to repreſent, that until ef- 


quancered, and that many indivi- 
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fectual meaſures be taken to redreſs 


Petition of the Gentlemen, Clergy, the oppreſſive grievances herein 
* Freebalders of the Cane of ſtated, the 


rant of an additional 
ſum of public money, beyond the 
8 of the preſent taxes, will 

injurious to the rights and pro- 
. of the people, and derogatory 
rom the honour and dignity of 
parliament. 

Your petitioners therefore, ap- 
pealing to the juſtice of this honour- 
able houſe, do moſt earneſtly re- 
queſt, that before any new burthens 
are laid upon this country, effectual 
meaſures may be taken by this Houſe 
to enquire into and correct the groſs 
abuſes in the expenditure of public 
money ; to — all exorbitant 
emoluments; to reſcind and aboliſh 
all ſinecure places and unmerited 
penſions ; and to appropriate the 
produce to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate in ſuch manner as to the wiſ- 
dom of parliament ſhall ſeem meer. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c. 


To the Honourable the Commons of 


Great Britain, in Parliament of- 
ſembled: 


The Petition of the Mover and Bur- 
gels of the Town and Count of 
the T oxon of Nottingham, in Com- 
mon Council aſſembled. 


A T the height of national ca- 

lamity, we the mayor and 
burgefſes of the town aud county 
of the ton of Nottingham, in 
common hall aſſembled, approach 
a. Britiſh houſe of commons with 
that reſped&t which is due to the ap- 
pointed guardians of our rights, and 
with that hope which it becomes us 
to entertain trom thoſe who are bo- 


- goured with ſo great à truſt. The 


growing aud almoſt inſupportable 
(G 3) dit- 
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diſtreſſes of this injured and degrad- the moſt awful of all caldwiries, the 


ed country ſummon us into your ruin of their liberties, 
preſence, that you may know our In this reduced and humble flats 
ſenſe of theſe diſtreſſes, of their of the nation, it is a farther pain tg 
cauſe and of their remedy : and find obſerve, the enormous ſums which 
in the wiſhes of the people the beſt are diverted to no public good; the 
encouragement to an immediate and exorbitant emoluments annexed to 
effectual interpoſition for their real, and much more to nominal of, 
reſcue. fices, with indiſcriminate, unme. 
Whether by crime, or by misfor- rited penſions ; which devour the 
tune, or both, one great member of public treaſure, defeat the national 
the Britiſh empire be gone; yet with efforts, degrade the ſpirit of Eng- 
ſuch a diminution of wealth and liſhmen into ſordid avarice, ſubvert 
power, to be engaged in the moſt the independence of parliament, and 
complicated and formidable war, act with a malignant influence on 
ſurely aſks for the moſt rigid excono- all that is dear to our country, 
my in every department of the ſtate, Under the impreſſion of theſe 
But with grief and ſhame” we ob- awful truths, we beg leave to-re- 
ſerve, that a waſteful prodigality has preſent, that the — of thele 
diſſipated our remaining ftrength, ruinous abuſes is the right of Bri- 
and by enfeebling our efforts, dif- tons, and the only ſource from which 
aced our arms, and multiplied our hope can again be brought back to 
loſſes : while this very prodigahty their country; and that till ſome 
becomes the ſource of increaſed de- wiſe and vigorous meaſures for the 
mands, aggravates the burthens un- effefting this purpoſe be adopted, 
der which every rank and deſcription no addition can with wiſdom, honour 
of the people bow, and threatens in or ſafety, be made to the pecutuary 
its progreſs a general ruin. burthens of theſe kingdoms. We 
We look up to your honourable would reſpectfully obſerve, that 
houſe for a period to this dreadful fuch a conduct in times of danger, 
progreſs, and that with the integrity diſtreſs, and apprehenſion, has been 
and firmneſs of the commons of the diſtinguiſhing character of you 
Britain, you will make a ſevere en- honourable houſe, that by which 
quiry into the expenditure of that the very being of your houle 
immenſe treaſure, which a liberality and the being of our conflitutoi 
unknown in the muſt flouriſhing has been preſerved ; and that in nd 
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period has drawn from an almoſt ex- period have diſtreſs and apprehenfaſ en, cle 
hauſted nation. The magnanimity more ſummoned the repreſentate hd cou: 
of a free people can give the laſt of Britain to the exertion of th by th 


and held 
nuary, 
amongſt 
Fir, 

Ine ſenſe 
leCted, 
ly exat 
ure, f 
bid of r 


n liſh, 


ſhilling in the cauſe of their country, proper character, to the fulfilln 
dut in no other cauſe ; and this con- every hope of their anxious cout 
fidence, which ſhall diſpoſe them tuents. With theſe abuſes in 

to the laſt exertions, can only be their magnitude, in all their open 
derived from your inquifition into tion before you, every grant beyal 
thoſe abuſes, which may tender the produce of the preſent tat 
ſuch exertions neceſſary ; they ex- will be 'to* wanton with the right 
pect to know, that ſucceſſive grants and property of the'people,andbet 
ſhall not find them leſs prepared to the faith and dignity of parlame 
meet an elated foe, and facilitate It is our prayer, * to! 
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tourable houſe, that all extrava- 
temoluments be reduced, all ſu- 
vous and nominal offices be abo. 
ied, and all unmerited penſions be 
ſumed, and that the roduce be 
ppropriated to the neceſſities of the 
ite, And that till this wiſe and 
neceſſary reform be adopted, and 
il effectual means be applied to en- 
ire into and correct the abuſes in 
the expenditure of the public money, 
ghereby the fears and jealouſies of 
the prople may be appeaſed, and a 
rell. grounded confidence diffuſed 
through the community, you wall 
gith thatjuſlice and patriotiſm which 
xe promiſe ourſelves from your ho- 
nourable houſe, with-hold all grants 
of the public money, beyond the 
roduce of the preſent taxes. 
Truſting that this our juſt and in- 
teſting petition will meet with all 
fmourable reception; we ever pray, 
ke, &c. 
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Protefl of ſome of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Freehelders ef Hert- 
ibi... 


W.. the noblemen, gentlemen, 
clergy, and freeholders of 
the county of Hertford, whoſe 
umes are hereunto ſubſcribed, do 
ereby proteſt againſt the proceed - 
of certain noblemen, gentle- 
nen, clergy, and freeholders of the 
Jad county, at a meeting ſummon- 
Aby the Sheriff of Hertfordſhire; 
od beld at Hertford this th day of 
mary, 1780, for the following 
mongſt other reaſons : - 
firſt, Becauſe we apprehend the 
me ſenſe of the county canpot be 
ileCted, nor the matters propoſed 
uly examined in a meeting of this 
ture, ſo new in its form, and ſo 
vid of regularity, or any known or 
alihgd authority. 
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Secondly, Becauſe many aſſertions 
are made in the petition propoſed to 
be preſented to the houſe of com- 
mont, in ſupport of which no proofs 


have been produced at the meeting. 


Thirdly, Becauſe the petition ap- 
rs ta us to convey infinuations in- 


jurious and diſreſpectful to parlia- 


ment, and dangerous to the conſti- 
tution ; and rendered more ſo, as 
it is accompanied by reſolutions ex · 
PR of the intentions and pur- 
poſes of it. * 

Fourthly, Becauſe that part of 
the petition which relates to the 
granting ſupplies appears to us to be 
an attack upon the rights, privileges, 
and freedom of the commons of 
Great Britain in parliament aſſem- 
bled. - | 
Fifthly, Becauſe we conceive that 
the petition and reſolutions are cal- 
culated to produce diffidence and 


ſuſpicions in the minds of his Ma- 


jeſſy's ſubjects, at a time when una» 


nimity and confidence in govern« 


ment are eſſentially neceſſary to ſup- 
port and invigorate the exertions of 
the ſtate, in our defence againſt the 
molt formidable attack that has ever 
been made an his Majeſty's domi- 
nions. | 

And, Sixthly, We do moſt par- 
ticularly proteſt againſt the reſolu- 
tions for appointing a committee of 
correſpondence, apparently rendin 
to over-awe the legiſlature, by —— 
lecting and combining the factious 
diſcontents of the ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom into one ſyſtem, upon 
which te found powers, and to in- 
troduce meaſures inconſiſtent with, 
and ſubverſive uf, our preſent happy 
conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh a plan 
which appears to us to lead to the 


greateſt calamities Which can befall 
our country, viz. inſatrection, c 


fuſion, and anarchy ! !! 
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Proteſt of ſome of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Freeholders of the 
County of Suſſex. 


E the noblemen, gentlemen, 
clergy, and freeholders of 
the county of Suſſex, whoſe names 
are hereunto ſubfcribed, do hereby 
declare our diſapprobation of the 
oceedings of a meeting held at 
wes, the 2oth of January, 1480. 
| Becauſe, although in the preſent 
exigency of affairs, public economy 
is undoubtedly neceſſary, yet, truſt- 
ing in the wiſdom of parliament to 
redreſs all grievances which do really 
exiſt, we conceive that the allega- 
tions in the petition propoſed to be 
preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons, unſupported by proof, tend 
to miſlead, and, together with the 
reſolutions of the meeting, are cal- 
culated to produce diffidence and 
ſuſpicions in the minds of the peo- 
ple, at a time when unanimity and 
confidence in government are eſ- 
— to ſupport and 
invigorate the exertions of the ſtate 
againſt the moſt formidable attack 
which has ever been made on the 
Britiſh dominions. And we do moſt 
13 proteſt againſt the reſo- 
utions of appointing a committee 
of correſpondence, with the declar- 
ed purpoſe of forming general aſſo- 
ciations, apparently tending to over- 
rule the legiſlature, to introduce 
meaſures inconſiſtent with, and ſub- 
verfive of our preſent excellent con- 
ſtitution, and leading to confulion 
and anarchy, 5 | 


— 


Memorial of the Deputies from ſe- 
 eeral Counties, Cities, and Towns 
in England, containing Reaſons for 

 @ Plan of National Aſſvciation, ' 
T a Meeting of Deputies from 
A the counties of York, Surrey, 
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Middleſex, Suſſex, Glouceſter, Hen 
ford, Kent, Huntingdon, Borte. 
Bucks, Cheſter, Devon, and Et; 
from the cities of London, Wel. 
minſter, Glouceſter, and the town, 
of Newcaſtle and Nottingham, bold. 
en at the St. Alban's Tavern, and 
afterwards, by ſeveral adjournment 
at the Great Room in ing-ſtreet 
St. James's, on Saturday the 1th. 
Tueſday the 14th, Wedneſday the 
15th, Friday the 17th, Saturday the 
18th, and Monday the 20th days of 
March, 1780. 

The Reverend Chriſtopher Wy. 
vill, one of the deputies from 
county of York, in the chair, 

Reſolved, That the deputies from 
the committees of the different peti- 
tioning counties, cities, and towng, 
ſhall vote by deputations, each de. 
putation giving one vote, 


Read and approved the following 


MEMORIAL, containing RFA. 

SONS for a PLAN of 4880. 
propoſed by the 
Deputies from the ſeveral coun- 
ties, cities, and towns, who have 
petitioned Parliament for a redreſi 


CIATION, 


of grievances, | p 


IF there ever was a period in the 
annals of this country for popular 
jealouſy to be awake, and popular 
virtue to exert itſelf, it 1s the pre- 
Other æras have been marked 
by partial inroads on the conſtitution, 

{ping at particular prerogatives, 
— — chiefly the { bord. 
nate branches of civil liberty. But 
whatever was their meaſure, diſap- 
pointment and overthrow have ge- 
nerally been their fate. That pub. 
lic virtue, which hath diſtinguiſhed 
Engliſhmen, never forſook our an- 
ceſtors in the hourof important trial, 
never left the arbitrary mind t9 
triumph finally in ſucceſs, Theit 
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repreſentatives in the legiſlative body 
night be depended on at the na- 
dona call, and in that barrier they 
erer found themſelves impregnable. 

What is our ſituation at preſent ! 
Ry the operation of a deſpotic ſyſtem, 


which has continued, with very little 


and is now almoſt completed by a 
tngerous adminiſtration, the very 


ceived a mortal wound: not this or 
that partiality of the reigning mind 
has been gratified, but the whole ca- 
city of popular freedom has been 
frack at: we are arrived at the cri- 
fs, which the wiſeſt of political 
unters have uniformly marked for 
the downfal of Britain, „when the 
egillative body fhall become as cor- 
yupt as the executive, and depen- 
(ent upon it.“ — Monteſquicn. 

Let any man look back to the 
us which have paſſed only in 
the ten laſt ſeſſions of parliament, 
forming, as it were, ſtep by ſtep, 4 
eve of prerogative, which has al- 
racy brought within its vortex the 
punary parts of civil, religious, 
waumercial, and military adminiſtra- 
ton, within the kingdom, or its de 
pencencies, not excepting from its 
lt control all the branches of the 
loyal Family, and but too probably 
be ſueceſſion of the crown : let him 
ook back to theſe, and then doubt 
de executive power has not found 
Is way to the corruption of the le- 
aire, Let him behold a venal 
Mority in the houſe of commons, 
Ein after ſeſſion, moving obſe- 
[uous to the nod of the miniſter, 
d giring the legiſlative ſauction to 
Popolitions, not only big with the 
ue of their country, but often mi- 
ng againſt the firſt principles of 
de Conliitution, and the declared 
ue of their conſtituents ; while 
ey ellort of reaſon and argument 
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inermiſſion, near nineteen years, 


ritals of the conſtitution have re- 
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urged by an independent few has 
only been anſwered by numbers, 
dumb to every other reply : aud 
then let him judge how enormous 
that corruption muſt be. But let 
him bring his obſervation to the im- 
menſe patronage of the crown, dif- 
fuſed over this legiſlative body in 
the beſtowal of offices, and where 
offices are too few, or not lucrative 
enough to ſatiate the corruption of 
individuals, in ruinous contracts, in 


_ profuſe penſions, ſome known, and 


others ſtudiouſly concealed : let theſe 
be conſidered, and the terms above 
mentioned in which the eriſis of Bri- 
tiſh freedom is marked, are indiſput- 
ably fulfilled, the legiſlative body 
is as corrupt as the executive, and 
dependent upon it.“ 

or us then it is reſerved to feel 
ourſelves bowed down under that in- 
tolerable oppreflion, which to a 
Britiſh mind 1n any paſt generation, 
could appear but as a fearful ſpecu- 
lation—the enormous, the compactly- 
accumulated,theall-devouri'g influence 
of the crown, By an unhappy war* 
with America, begotten in the firſt 
inſolence of this deſpotie ſyſtem, and 
nurſed with a view of giving com- 


pletion to ir, this fatal influence has 


been armed with more ample means 
than ever it enjoyed before, for en- 
ſlaving parliament, in the private 
application of no ſmall _ of thoſe 
monies, which have far exceeded 
the ſupplies of former wars, and 
have been obtained under the pre- 
text of neceflary public ſervice : 
while the nation itſelf, in every ſpe- 
cies of its property, in every depart» 
ment of its commerce, in every 
deſeription of its people (thoſe only 
excepted who have become great on 
the ſpoils of the public), hath viſibly 
ſunk almoſt into beggary, Never, 
ſurely, did auy country experience 
ſo ſudden a reverſe from proſpenty 

ta 
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to depreſſion, It took place, it co- whom honour is dearer 
vered us, while we began but to thing elſe. A wer 
forebode it, The weight of its evils It is from neceſſity, therefore 
yow relts on our heads in the alarm- founded in ſuch reaſons as neither 
wg fall of rents, the decay of manu- their honour nor their underſtandins 
ſactures, the accumulation of taxes, can overlook, that the numerous ve. 
the ſtagnation. of all credit: at the titioning counties, cities, and towns 
fame time there-1s but the probabi= of England have taken the alarm 
tity of worſe enſuing after bad—the and have ſtepped forth by appli. 
humble and temperate petitions of tions to Parliament, and by ſuch 
an oppreſſed people are anſwered, if conſtitutional aſſociations as may 
wot with infolence, yet hitherto. give vigour to their petitions, 
with unteeling neglect— the oppreſ= And we hope, while the cave 
tors. of the land are ſtill cheriſhed, continues, that the alarm wil 
Bay, rewards and honours keep pace never ceaſe, but that all will {ﬆ 
with the accumul tion of their miſ- their intereſt and their danger undi 
conduct - men of integrity, on whom- guiſed, and come forward, till there 
the public confidence would reſt, are be but one voice throughout the 
eaſt out; and amidſt all theſe, we land, 
| have the mortifying reflection to find, We are perſuaded, under circum 
; that an adminiſtration, thus hoſtile ſtances ſo preſſing as the ' preſent 
| to. the people, though poſſeſſing that nothing can give eſfectua 
eſtenfibly the reſpoulibility of office, dreſs to all the evils we feel, but 
15 entrenched, or labours to entrench reſtoration of the freedom and inde 
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xſel6 behind the royal perſon, co- pendency of parliament, by arefo poked f 
wered with prerogatives, which would. in all thoſe circumſtances which unties 
exempt him from doing wrong. at preſent the avenues and eltablibiiſad at | 

Theſe are evils which muſt be re- ments of a corrupted influence, M y 
dreſſed, if we would not be ſtigma- nothing can put us in a full poſſeſi eence 
tized. for ſlaves, to the lateſt genera- fion of that deſirable and molt ne. aug 
tions. it is the definition of an ceſſary event, but a vigorous, ces, 
Engliſhman. to be zealous of the in- pacted, and unſhaken union of Hing tl 
guence of the crown ; it is the de- independent men throughout tn ho 
Rnition of a member in the Britiſh kingdom. corru 

lament to check it, Shall both herefore, we do moſt anxiouſ e ag 


teſt ( 
relt, In 
hund 
e preſe 


to be 


torſeit forever, nay, cover in ſhame, recommend it to all claſſes of cit 
the luſtre of their proper character? zens, and eſpecially to thoſe vt 
Fhe reproach hath been caſt on us have votes for the returning an 
alk hut toe. long, and chiefly by members to parliament, as they n 
thoſe ho have dealt out the arts of lue their liberties, the preſervati 


corruption, that it is to our own. of their remaining properties, 88 umbe 
want of public virtue, in the choice. the reſcuing of their poſterity rent, 

of our repreſentatives, we are in- unconſtitutional dominion, to unit fide, 
debted for any invaſions. our liber - themſelves in a firm purpoſe of t indet 

z ties ſuſtain, It is time, therefore, taining, from their repreſentatireore tro: 
that virtue ſhould ſhew itſelf. . And, thoſe ſalutary reforms (the outigFteaed, 
however it may blaſt the thrixing of which are hereafter ſubmitted), ſme, wi 
hopes of power, yet princes ought: the eſtabliſhment whereof, the pe, : 

* 0 


ta be oxeioyed to have ſubjects, ta mult be effectually ſhut on w 
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and jointly and ſeverally to 
any — of every conſi - 
b1ztion to the contrary, until they 
il have obtained the ſame. 
ln the firſt place then, it muſt be 
ident, that a reformation is indiſ- 
wnable in the civil eſtabhſhment, 
which has grown to ſuch a fund of 
eruption, in an infinity of offices, 
der uſeleſs in their nature, or great- 
v overpaid in their exerciſe in the 
bens it affords for a ſhameful ex- 
enditure in penſions unmerited by 
rices—in the waſte committed in 
ke receipt of its monies, and the 
waking up of its accounts.“ It is 
npoſiible, humanly ſpeaking, that 
bile theſe temptations exit, any 
&mbly, on whom they are preſſed, 
ould be completely free. 

lathe next place, experience hath 
reragreed with the belt ſpeculation, 
hat independency in the Britiſh 
ouſe of Commons is moſt to be 
wked for in the repreſentatives of 
unties Taking things as they 
had at preſent, there is not the pro- 
ability of a balance againſt the in- 
vence which now corrupts, without 
| augmentation of Kaighes of 
hires, attentively choſen, And, 
ing things as we hope to find 
bem ſhortly, when many branches 
corruption may be lopped off, 
ch agmentation will give the 
teſt ſecurity to the national in- 
el, in the beſt quarter. Leſs than 
hundred Knights, ſuperadded to 
e preſent, will hardly give a num- 
io be felt by every county, nor 
number ſufficient to ſecure, at 
ent, a balance to the indepen- 
ithde, And if the number were 
it indefinite now, every ſalutary 
ye trom this meaſure might be 
eated, If ever the hour ſhall 
e, when the prudence of the 
ople, uniting with the prepared 
% of the legiſlature, ſhall ap- 
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prove of a reduction in the repre- 


tentations of boroughs, on ſuch plans 
as ſhall ſilence the prejudices of the 
intereſted, the augmentation 'now 
propoſed will no longer be found in 
the numbers of the Houfe ; and, 
till that takes place, neceſſity, and 
the only opening of hope, ſhould 
reconcile the addition; if our firſt 


choice might not embrace it; 
To cheſs 

an addition muſt be made, for ſhort» 
ening the duration of the fitting of 
partiament, which can only be done, 
confiſtently with the conſtitation, or 
with the beſt policy in any enlarged 
view, by ſhortening it to the period 


of a year. When the two acts, 


which paſſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ordained, that a parlia- 
ment ſhould be holden once every 
year, and more often if need bez 
the object then evidently being to 
prevent the crown from acting withe 
out a parliament, can it be con- 
ceived that they did not ſpeak what 
the conſtitution demanded, or that 
they did not mean a new parliament 
every year? The fact is, during 
the whole of that reign, and for the 
firſt eighteen years ot the following 
one, writs were annually iſſued, 
and in ſome inſtances, two or three 
times in the fame year, for new 
elections, till Richard Il. made him- 
ſelf abſolute. And various were the 
occaſions in thoſe times, when the 
commons gave for anſwer to any 
new PO of magnitude, that 
they dared not agree without con- 
ference with their countries.“ At 
what period then was it, that the 
conſent of the people was aſked, and 
obtained, to ſo momentous a pro- 
poſal, as that of diveſling them of 
their expected control over their 
repreſentatives; in fact, of chang- 
ing the terms, on which the dele- 
gation had paſſed from their hands > 

Annual 


on 


e regulations, we conceive, - 


| 
| 
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(108) 
Annual parliaments are therefore 
the ancient conſtitution of England, 
and the birthright of Engliſhmen, 
Nor are — leſs beneficial in 
policy than unalienable in right. In 
the language of ancient times, be- 
fore the prejudices of habit had 
thrown falſe colours over names 
and things, they were ever deſcrib- 
ed as conſiſtent with the greateſt 
peace, and molt peaceably conduct- 
ed. And in parliamentary records, 
for more than two hundred years 
together, from 49 Hen. III. till 22 
Edw. IV. we find not ſo much as 
one double return, nor more than two 
or three inſtances of elections queſ- 
tioned on any ground —a circum- 


fance ſurely moſt inviting, when 


put in contraſt with that multitude 
of perplexing inquiries, which of 
late years hath conſumed ſo much 
time in committees, to the great 
hindrance of the national buſineſs. 
The plain reaſon is founded not in the 
time, but in the nature of the thing: 
the duration of the ſeat was not an 
object for a violent conteſt. This 
will alſo diſpel the objection ariſing 
from the probability of tumult and 
expenſiveneſs; to remove which, it 
will farther contribute not a little, 
if we would give attention to what 

fles now among thoſe large bodies 
of electors, who annually chuſe their 
corporate officers. But the argu- 
ment againſt corruption ſurmounts 
every thing elſe. Nothing can give 
ſo much — of defeating it as 
this limitation. A ſeat for three 
years might induce a man's atten- 
tion to a bribe, He that fits but 
for one, is very unlikely to experi- 
ence ſuch aa offer; or will certainly 
reject it, if he would not wiſh to put 
all his future expectations to an im- 
minent riſque. 

When once the conſtitution of 
parliament is improved in theſe 
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leading points, every thing elſe tha 
may appear to have its ſhare in ths 
reformation, muſt be ſubordiaae i 
its claſs, and muſt follow in its ting 
And the more effectually to enſur 
theſe, we entreat you, neither 
the next, or any future eleclon, t 
engage your ſupport to any candi 
date, before you are ſatisfied tha 
he will give his aſſiſtance in pal, 
ment to the eſtabliſhment of ſo much 
of theſe reforms as may not then hy 
accompliſhed, | 


CrxcvLar LETTER ordered to be 
annexed to the Reſolutions, &c, 
of the meeting of Deputies, 


Great Room, King-ftreet, March 20, 


1780. F 
SIR, 

I am directed by the Meeting « 
Deputies from the committees of 
ſeveral counties, cities, and towny, 
which have petitioned parliamey 
for a redreſs ot grievances, adjourn 
ed from the St. Alban's Tavern « 
this place, to tranſmit to you the 
incloſed copy of their Reſolution 
relative to an intended plan of gene 
ral union and aflociation, acco 
panied with a copy of a memor 
containing reaſons in jultification of 
thoſe reſolutions, to be reported tt 
the committee of the county d 
Middleſex at its next aſſembly, 

The deputies truſt their relolu 
tions will be conſidered, not as 0 
fering to the committee a complet 
and perfect ſyſtem of political retor 
mation, but as pointing out ſont 
principal objects of conſtitutions 
improvement, which, it oþtaine 
by the united efforts of the peopit 
will facilitate and ſecure the ellal 
bliſhment of every other regulatiol 
which may be neceſſary to reiton 
the freedom and independence 
parliament, 


From various circumſtances, t 
Cepatic 


PUBLIC 
2puties apprehend, it may be found 


- -xpedient in ſome counties 
„ 2 plan of aſſociation ſo ex- 
are as that traced out by their 
Hutions. In that caſe, as it is 
te general and received opinion, 
xt hortening the duration of par- 


"onoinical reform, and a more 
val repreſentation of the people 
ne been obtained, the deputies 
aceive, that the propoſition for 
bortening the duration of parlia- 
ent may be poſtponed, with leſs 
con renience in the original draught 
c affociation, than any other pro- 


wlition recommended by this meet- 


no, N 

1am alſo directed, by the meet- 
g of deputies, to repreſent through 
don to the committee, that there 
much reaſon to apprehend parlia- 
ent may be diflolved ſoon after 
ke grant of ſupplies has received 
e royal aſſent; that it behoves 
ach committee, therefore, to pre- 
re for that event, by concerting 
caſures etfectually to ſupport the 
tereſt of thoſe candidates, at the 
pproaching general election, who 
re known to approve an œconomi- 
pl reformation, a more equal re- 
jeſentation of the people, and 
prtening the duration of parlia- 
ent, 

beg leave farther to repreſent, 
nder the ſame authority, that the 
eral committees, diſcountenanc- 
js all corrupt and unneceſſary ex- 
(ces at any future elections, will 
tereby promote, in a conſiderable 
ee, the freedom of election, 


ne the independence of parlia- 
nt 


[have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


C. WYVILL, Chairman of 
this Meeting of Deputies. 


ment will be improper, till the 


ik muſt immediately tend to ſe- 
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To the Honourable the Commons of 


Great Britain in Parliament af- 
ſembled, 


The Repreſentation and Petition of the 
Planters, Merchants, and other per- 


ſons interefled in the {land of 7 
maicu. | 
OUR petitioners, in all duty 
and humility, beg leave to lay 
before this honourable houſe, ſeve- 
ral circumſtances, which, they pre- 
ſume, it is important for the houſe 
to know; and to which, they are 
certain, it is of the utmoſt import- 
ance to thein, that a due attention 
ſhould be paid. 
Your petitioners repreſent to this 
honourable houſe, that the iſland of 
Jamaica has not been protected. 
They repreſent, that the tempo- 
rary ſafety, which it has enjoyed, 


has been owing to the direction of 


the enemy's force towards other ob- 
jects, and not to any intrinſic means 
of defenee, provided for that ifland 
by his Majeſty's miniſters. They 


conceive that the ſafety of ſuch a 


poſleiſion as Jamaica ought not te 
have been left to chance. They re- 
reſent that the itland of Jamaica is 
inferior in value to none of the de- 
pendencies of Great Britain: that 
reat part even of what appears ta 
the interior wealth of Great Bri- 
tain itſelf, is in reality the wealth of 
Jamaica, which is ſo intimately in- 
terwoven with the internal intereſt 
of this kingdom, that it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh them : that a grear 


part of the trade and navigation ; a 
a 


rge proportion of the revenue, and 
very much of the mercantile and the 
national credit, and the value of the 
landed intereſt, depend iminediately 
on its preſervation ; that its de- 
fence is, therefore, an object as im- 


portant to Great Britain, as any part 


ot Great Britain itſelf; and that it 
18 


p 
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their count 
have the leſs reaſon to complain of 
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is an object to be provided for with 
will greater care and foreſight, be- 
cauſe its natural means of home de- 
fence, are infinitely leſs conſider- 
able. | 

They ſolemnly declare, that, con- 
ſcious of their invariable loyalty to 
the crown of Great Britain, their 


' unbounded attachment to the proſ- 


perity of the whole empire, they 
are not able to conjecture for what 
offence, real or pretended, they have 
ſo long been put under this proſcrip- 
Don. I . 

If your petitioners had been ac- 
tive, by factious clamours, or delu- 
Eve repreſentations, by concealing 
true or ſuggeſting falſe information, 
in betraying their Sovereign and 
into war, they might 


the neglect, by which they have 
ſuffered ſo many diſtreſſes, and have 
been expoſed to ſo many dangers. 
It is in the recqllection of this ho- 
nourable houſe, that at an early pe- 
riod of the preſent unhappy trou- 
bles, the body of the Weſt-India 
planters and merchants did humbly 
ſtate their apprehenſions to parlia- 
ment, and deprecated the unhapp 
meaſures which were then taken. It 
is the misfortune of the public, as 
well as their's, that no attention was 
paid to their humble prayers, and 
that their moſt dutiful and faithful 
5 were totally neglect- 
ed. 

They affirm that they have not 
deſerved to be thus abandoned, from 
a want of having purchaſed, for a 
valuable conſideration, the protec- 
tion of the ſtate, The planters have 
ſeen, not only with acquieſcence but 
pleaſure, their trade almoſt wholly 
confined to the mother country, the 
place of refidence of the greater 
part, and the object of the tendereſt 


time when [adminiſtration decli 
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affection to all of them. Both g. 
ers and merchants have had the : 
duce of their eſtates as largely un 
in Great Britain, to the comm. 
ſupport, as any others, The a&, 
bly of the ifland of Jamaica hu. U 
yond any former example of li 
lity, and far beyond their abjjit 
laid deſtructive. impoſitions on th 
eſtates and properties within 
iſland, Vaſt perſonal ſervices, h 
thenſome in the extreme, and ne 
ly ruinous to the preſent value 
all they poſſeſs, have been chen 
ly given. They have borne 5 
ently the heavy loſſes and burthe 
the fatal, though not unforel 
conſequences of their ſeparation in 
North America, After all theſe j 
poſitions and taxes in England, th 
taxes and perſonal ſervices in 
maica, and after ſufferings of en 
kind in this war, on ſuggeſtion 
friends of government, they h 
had reſort, in their individual 
racters, to their almoſt exbaul 
purſes, and made a large pn 
ſubſcription for their own defence 

They repreſent that they | 
been credibly informed, that at 


to provide the neceſſary forces, 
ther by ſea or land, for their 
tence, that his Majeſty's ſecret 
at war publicly declared, that 
Majeſty did then command 1 
numerous force by fea and | 
than the moſt formidable mor 
of the world, had under his or 
when his power alarmed all Eur 
and they are informed, that 
additions to his majeſty's forces! 
made ſome time after. They! 
alſo and feel, that they are and 
thoſe who are taxed for the m 
nance of an army of upwart 
ſeventy-thouſand men emplej 


North America ; and they pre 
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: the ſuppreſſion of no rebellion 
= = be a more near and 
gent concern of any government, 
un the protection of its loyal and 
ful ſubjects. La 
They repreſent that they have 
bern wanting to themſelves, by 
repreſentation in their power, 
4 every ſolicitation to call upon 
;majeſty's miniſters for the ne- 
oh ection. For though, from 
e duty of their ſtation, and their 
4 truſt, his majeſty's miniſters 
ht to have ſhewn an anxious and 
ident care of all his majeſty's 
minions, even if individuals, 
rough ignorance or want of fore- 
it, had neglected their own pri- 
te (tereſt in them; yet they hum» 
inform the houſe, that many 
ng remonſtrances were made on 
${ubje& to his majeſty's miniſters 
your petitioners, beginning ſo 
fy 23 1973, and continued to the 
of December, 1779; and that 
les on the ſame were made to 
majeſty by the aſſembly of Ja- 
jica, as alſo a repreſentation of 
want of men, ſhips, ſtores, arms, 
munition, and of every other 
uns for their defence: yet they 
rdid at any time receive from 
ad miniſters any anſwers, other 
excuſes on account of the num» 
of ſhips employed on the Ame- 
a and home ſervice, and certain 
t general aſſurances from which 
y receive hirtle comfort, and 
ſe reaped no advantage; and 
teren the poſitive aſſurances of 
gorernor, to the aſſembly of 
and, of his majeſty's graci- 
mention, that the ſquadron on 
tion ſhould be conſiderably 
lorced, have not been fulfilled. 
vr petitioners moſt humbly 
teſt the attention of the houſe to 
 palt and preſent ſituations, 
gag themſelves to prove beyond 
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a donbt, the truth of their allega· 


tions. 
In the mean time your petitioners 
acquaint this honourable houſe, 
that unleſs a ſtrong regular force be 
permanently eltabhſhed-in Jamaica, 
during the war, and a conſiderable 
fleet ſtationed there, they -cannet 
think that iſland in a ſtate of fects 
rity, This they conceive themſelves 
as Engliſhmen bound to lay before 
the repreſentatives of the people of 
Great Britain, humble 'elnmimg 
protection as their undoubred Tight, 
and looking back with horror at the 
dangers from which (by the ole 
diſpoſition of the Divine Providence) | 
they have eſcaped, whilit ſundry ot 
their ſellow - ſubjects are now obligel 
to proſtrate themſelves at the foot of 
the throne ot the French king, te 
implore the mercy of that monarch, 
inſtead of the protection of their 
natural ſovereign, | 
Signed by a confiderable num ; 
ber of merchants and planters, 
and other perſons intereſted un 
the 1flanc 2 2 
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Empreſs of Ruſſia's Memorial 40 tle 
States Generals | 


High and mighty Lords, 

„ Mg underwritten (envoy Ef 

traordinary from her Majeſto 
the Empreſs of all the Ruffias, has 
the honour to communicate kereby 
a copy of a declaration, which the 
Empreſs, his ſovereiga has made th 
the different powers actually at wat. 
Your High Mightineſſes will uns 
doubtedly look upon this communis 
cation as a particular mark ot her 
Imperial Majeſty's attention for this 
republic, equally intereſted ,m the 
reaſons which have given rife to this 
declaration. He has moreover ot> 
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ders to declare, in the name of her 
Imperial Majeſty, that, as much as 
ſhe deſires to maintain, during the 
preſent war, the moſt perfect neu- 
trality, as much will ſhe be jealqus 
to maintain, by the molt efficacious 
means, the honour of the Ruſſian 
flag, and-the ſecurity of commerce, 
and navigation of her ſubjects, and 
will not ſuffer the leaſt infringement 
or moleſtation from any of the bel- 
ligerent powers: that, in order to 
avoid, on this occaſion, all miſun- 
derſtandings, or falſe interpreta- 
tions, her Imperial Majeſty has 
thought proper to ſpecify, in her de- 
claration, the limits of a free com- 
merce, and what is to be underſtood 
by contraband; that if the definition 
of the firſt is founded on the moſt 
ſimple and clear notions, and fully 
and moſt explicitly determined b 
the law of nature, that of the laſt 1s 
taken literally by her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, from the treaty of commerce 
between Ruſſia and Great Britain: 
that by theſe means her Imperial 
Majeſty proves inconteſtibly hergood 
faith and impartality towards all 
rties, and conſequently may ex- 
pect that all the other commercial 
wers will be the more expeditious 
to accede to her way of thinking 
concerning the neutrality. 

With theſe views her Imperial 
Majeſty has ordered the under-writ- 
ten envoy extraordinary to invite 
your High Mightineſſes to make a 
common cauſe with her, in ſo far as 
this union may ſerve to protect com- 
merce and navigation, in obſerving 
at the ſame time the moſt exact 
neutrality, and to ſignify unto them 
the meaſures her Imperial Majeſty 
has taken in conſequence thereof. 

The like invitation has already 
been given to the courts of Co- 

nhagen, of Stockholm, and of 


Liſbon, in order that, by the united 
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care of all the neutral max; 
powers, the navigation of a l 
neutral trading nations may | 
eſtabliſhed and legalized, and 1 f, 
tem adopted, founded upon juſt 
and which by its real advantage 
ſerve for rules for future ages, | 

The under-yritten envoy en 
ordinary makes not the leaſt do 
that your High Mightineſe, 
take her Imperial Majeſty's inny 
tion into immediate confideraty 
and that they will concur-with} 
in making without delay a dech 
tion to the belligerent powers, fo 
ed upon the ſame principles a th 
of her Imperial Majeſty, and t 
they will explain themſelves a 
fame time concerning the proteti 
of their commerce and navigatic 
and of the nature of contraband, « 
formably to the expreſs terms 
their particular treaties with t 
other nations. 

The under-written envoy 
traordinary has moreover the hone 
to aſſure your High Mightinel 
that if, in order to eſtabliſh up 
ſolid foundation a ſyſtem as gloni 
as it is advantageous to the wellan 
the navigation in general, theyſhe 
be inclined to begin a negocit 
with the above mentioned nei 
powers, ſo as to eſtabliſh a part 
convention on this ſubject, ber 
periat Majeſty will be ready tot 
a part in it, 

Your High Mightineffes 
eaſily perceive the neceſſity of a 
lerating their reſolutions upon 
jects as important as they are ut 
tageous to humanity” in genen 
under-written _ extraordl 
begs the favour of a ſpeed 
ſwer. At the Hague, the; 
April, 1780. a 

(Signed) 
Dini RL PaIxcE ps Gall 
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laration of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
5 Courts of London, of Ver- 


ſailles and of Madrid. 


HE Empreſs of Ruſſia has fo 
well manifeſied the ſentiments 
of juſtice, of equity, and of mode- 
ton, by which ſhe is animated, 
ad has given ſuch convincing 
proofs, during the courſe of the 


Ottoman Porte, of the ſtrict regard 
he has for the rights of neutrality, 
ndthe liberty of commerce in gene- 
nal, that ſhe may fairly appeal ta the 
telimony of all Europe: This con- 
duct, as well as the principles of 
impartiality which ſhe has manifeſt. 
el during this preſent war, might 
hare inſpired her with the juſt con- 
fence, that her ſubjects would like- 
iſe peaceably enjoy the fruit of 
their induſtry, and of the advan- 
uges belonging to all neutral na- 
tons. Experrence has however 
pred the contrary : — not theſe 
tonfiderations, nor the regard due 
ad preſcribed by the univerſal law 
pf nations, have prevented her Im- 
perial Majeſty's ſubjects from being 
den moleſted in their navigation, 
ad retarded in their operations, by 
ee hips and privateers of the bel- 
ereent powers. 

Theſe vexations offered to the li- 
erty of commerce in general, and 
dthat of Ruſſia in particular, are of 
uch a nature as to excite the atten« 
ons of ſorereigns, and of all neutral 
ons. Her Imperial Majeſty finds 
frſelf under the obligation of free- 
g herſelf therefrom by all means 
mpatible with her dignity, and the 
clare of her ſubjects: but before 


deaſures, and in order ſincerely to 
erent all new miſunderſtandings, 
Imperial Majeſty has thought it 
it and equitable to expoſe to the 


wir which ſhe ſuſtained againſt the 


le means to come to any ſerious 
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eyes of all Europe, the principles 
which ſhe has adopted for her con- 
duct, and which are the moſt proper 
to prevent all future diſagreement, 
Her Imperial Majeſty does this with 
ſo much the more confidence, as he 
finds theſe principles contained in 
the laws of the primitive people, 
which all nations have a right to 
claim, and which the belligerent 
powers cannot invalidate, without 
violating the Jaws of neutrality, and 
without diſowning the maxims which 
they have adopted themſelves, in 
their different treaties, and public 
engagements, They are contained 
in the following points: 

I, That neutral ſhips ſhall enjoy a 
free navigation, even from port to 
port, and on the coaſts of the belli- 

rent powers. 

II. That all effects belonging to 
the ſubjects of the ſaid belligerent 
powers, ſhall be looked upon as free, 
on board ſuch neutral ſhips, except 
only ſuch goods as are ſtipulated 
to be contraband, 

III. That her Imperial Majeſty, 
for the proper underitanding ot this, 
refers to the articles X and XI. of 
her treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, extending her obligations 
to all the other belligerent powers. 

IV. That in order to determine 
what characterizes a port blocked up, 
that denomination ſhall not be grant- 
ed, but to ſuch places, before which 
there are actually a number of ene- 
my's ſhips ſtationed near enough, ſo 


as to make its entry dangerous, 


V That theſe principles ſhall 
ſerve as rules in the judicial pro- 
ceedings and ſentences upon the le- 
gality of prizes. 

Her Imperial Majeſty, in mani- 
feſting thoſe principles before all 
Europe, at the ſame time declares, 
that ſhe is firmly reſolved to main- 
tain them, and ia order to protect 

(H) the 
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the honour of her flag and the ſecu- 
rity of the commerce and navigation 
of her ſubjects againſt whomſoever ; 
in conſequence whereof ſhe has given 
an order to fit out a conſiderable part 
ot her naval forces. This meaſure 
has, however, no influence on the 
ſtrict and rigorous neutrality which 
her Imperial Majeſty is reſolved re- 
ligiouſly to obſerve, and which ſhe 
ſhall obſerve as long as ſhe ſhall not 
be provoked and forced to depart 
from thoſe principles of moderation 
and perfect impartiality. It is yo: 
in this extremity that her fleet will 
be ordered to act wherever her ho- 
nour, intereſt, and neceſſity ſhall 


1 er 
n giving this formal aſſurance 


with all the frankneſs ſo congenial to 


her character, her Imperial Majeſty 
cannot but expect that the belligerent 
powers, ſenſible of the ſentiments of 
juſtice and equity with which ſhe is 
animated, will contribute to the ac- 
compliſhment ot her ſalutary views, 
which tend fo manifeſtly to the wel- 
fare of all nations, and to the advan- 
tages even of thoſe at war; that in 
conſequence thereof, they will pro- 


vide their courts of admiralties, their 


officers, and commanders, with pro- 
r inſtructions analogous and con- 
formable to the principles here above 
mentioned, and drawn from the pri- 
mitive code of peoples, and ſo often 
adopted in their own conventions, 
Peterſburg, Feb. 26, 1780. 
(Signed) CATHARINA. 
And lower, 
By order of her Imperial Majeſty, 
(Signed) Panin, 


Anſwer of the French King to the 
Declaration of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 


HE war in which the King 
finds himſelf engaged, having 
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no other object than his attackmey 
to the principles of perfect liberty a 
ſea, his Majeſty could not but with 
great ſatis faction behold the En 
of Ruſſia adopting the ſame princi. 
ples, and at the me time exprel. 
ing a firm reſolution to maintzy 
them. What her Imperial Mijeſ 
claims from the belligerent — 
is nothing elſe than the rules pre 
ſcribed to the French navy; the exe. 
cution whereof is maintained wit 
an exactitude known and applaude 
by all Europe. 

The treedom of commerce 9 
neutral ſhips, reſtrained only in: 
very few caſes, is the direct reſyl 
of the law of nature, the ſafe-guad 
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of nations, the relief even of thok , 
who are afflicted by the calamitis : 
of war. The King has therefor | 
been always deſirous to procure, not 
only to the ſubjects of the Emprel 4 
of Ruſſia, but alſo to thoſe of al 
other States that have adopteda H - 
neutrality, the liberty to navigne 
the ſeas on the ſame conditions, 4 | 
are mentioned in the declaration, u a 
which his Majeſty is hereby giving . 
an anſwer, 4 
The King flattered himſelf why . 
having made a great ſep towards n . 
general welfare, and with having 
prepared a glorious æra for his reign | 
in fixing, by his example, the right: 
which all belligerent pewers mig up 
and ſhould acknowledge, as belong 
ing to neutral ſhips, His hop op 
have not been decreaſed, ſince i pe 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, in adopting t up 
ſtricteſt neutrality, has declared be , 
ſelf for the ſame ſyſtem, which 8 n 
King maintains at the 'price of Me 
blood of his people; and as ne 
claitns the ſame rights which b jeſt 
Majeſty wiſhes to make the found = 
tion of a maritime code of law. vr 
If it were neceſſary to iſſue Frenc phi 


orders, that the ſhips of her [mp* 
Majely 
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ellr's ſubjects might not be un- 
12 \pprehenfion of being in- 

pte l : 
"he King's ſubjects, his Majeſty 
yould be very ready to iſſue them; 
but the Empreſs of Ruſha will un- 
toubtedly rely upon his Majeſty's 
diſpolitions, which are contained in 
we different regulations that have 
been publiſhed, They do not de- 
pend upon circumſtances ; they are 
tounded upon the law of nations; 
and they are becoming a prince who 
is happy enough to find always in the 
general proſperity, the meaſure of 
that of his kingdom, The King 
euly wiſhes, that her Imperial Ma- 
jelly would more explicitl fix the 
dature of merchandizes, which ſhall 
he reputed contraband in times of 
yar, and give more preciſe rules for 
the form of clearances and other pa- 
pers wherewith the Ruſſian ſhi ps ſhall 
be provided, f : 

With this precaution, his Maje- 


ty is well aſſured, that no accident 


whatever will happen, which might 
make him repent, tq have rendered, 
s much as lay in his power, the 
condition of the Ruſſian navigators 
8 advantageous as it is poſſible in 
ame of war. Other happy circum- 
ſtances have already conyinced both 
courts at ſeveral times, of what 
conſequence ir is to explain them- 
eres with frankneſs and ſincerity 
pon their reſpective intereſts, 

The King is happy in having an 
opportunity to expreſs to her Im- 
penal Majeſty, his ſentiments upon 
a point ſo intereſting to Ruſſia, and 
althe commercial powers of Europe, 
And he applauds the more ſincerely 
ſte princ1ples and views which direct 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, as his Ma- 
el takes part in the ſentiments and 
motives which have engaged that 
princeſs to adopt meaſures, from 


Which ſolid advantages will undoubt- 


d in their navigation by any 
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edly reſult, not only to her ſubjects, 
but alſo to all nations. 

Verſailles, April 2 5th, 1780. 
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Anſwer of his Britannic Majeſty ta 
the Declaration of the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, | 


URING the courſe of the 
war, wherein his Britannie 
Majeſty finds himſelf engaged, 
through the unprovoked aggreſſion 
of France and Spain, he hath con- 
ſtantly manifeſted his ſentiments of 
juſtice, equity, and moderation, in 
every part of his conduct. His Ma- 
jeſty hath acted towards friendly and 
neutral powers according to their 
own procedure reſpecting Great Bri- 
tain, and conformably to the cleareſt 
principles generally acknowledged 
as the laws of nations, being the 
only law between powers where no 
treaties ſubſiſt, and qgreeably to the 
tenor of his different engagements 
with other powers, thoſe engage- 
ments have altered this primitive 
law, by mutual ſtipulations, pro- 
portioned to the will and conveni- 
ence of the contracting parties, 
_ Strongly attached to her Majeſty 
of all the Ruſſſas, by the tie of re- 
ciprocal friendſhip and common in- 
tereſt, the King, from the com- 
mencement of thoſe troubles, gave 
the moſt preciſe orders refpetting 
the flag of her Imperial Majeſty, 
and the commerce of her ſubjects, 
agreeably to the laws of nations, and 
the tenor of the engagements ſtipu- 
lated by his treaty of commerce 
with her, and to which he ſhall ad- 
= with the moſt ſcrupulous exact · 
neſs, | 
The orders to this intent have 
been renewed, and the utmoft care 
will be taken for their ſtricteſt exe- 
cution. | 
I 


_ 
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It may be preſumed, that not the 
leaſt irregularity will happen ; but 
in caſe any inſringement, contrary to 
theſe repeated orders take place, the 
courts- of admiralty, which in this, 
like all other countries, are eſtabliſh- 
ed to take cognizance of ſuch mat - 
ters, and in all cafes do judge ſolely 
by the laws of nations, and by the 
ſpecific ſtipulations of different trea- 
ties, will redreſs every hardſhip in 
ſo equitable a manner, that her Im- 
perial Majefty ſhall be perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, and acknowledge a like ſpirit 
of juſtice which ſhe herſelf poſſeſſes. 
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Declaration of the King of Denmark 
and Norway, to the Courts of Lon- 
don, Verſailles, and Madrid. 


F the moſt exact and perfect 


neutrality, with the moſt regu- 
lar navigation, and the moſt in- 
violable reſpeR to treaties, could 
have kept free the commerce of the 
ſubjects of the king ot Denmark 
and Norway, from the inroads of 
the powers with whom he is at 
peace, free and independent, it 
would not be neceflary to take mea- 
ſures to inſure to his ſubjects that 
liberty to which they have the moſt 
incontrovertible tight. The King 
of Denmark has always founded his 
glory, and his grandeur, upon the 
eſteem and confidence of other peo- 
ple. It has been his rule, from the 
beginning of his reign, to teſtify to 
all the powers, his friends, a conduct 
the moſt capable of convincing them 
of his pacific intentions, and of his 
deſire to contribute to the general 
happineſs of Europe, His roomy 
ings have always been conformable 
to theſe principles, againſt which 
nothing can be alleged; he has not, 
till now, addreſſed himſelf, but to 
the powers at war, to obtain a re- 


avowed by all impartial powers, eſtab. 
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dreſs of his griefs; and he has nu 
wanted G0 in his . 
nor acknowledgments when ther 
have received the ſucceſs they de. 
ſerved : but the neutral nayigatigh 
has been too often moleſted, and the 
moſt innocent commerce of bis ſub. 
jects too frequently troubled; ſo tha 
the King finds himſelf obliged 9 
take proper meaſures to affure tg 
himſelf and his allies, the ſafety of 
commerce and navigation, and the 
maintenanee of the infeparable Fight 
of liberty and independence. Hthe 
duties of neutrality are ſacred, the 
law of nations has alſo its righy 


liſhed by cuſtom, and founded up 
equity and reaſon. A nation inde: 
pendent and neuter, does not loſe hy 
the war of others the rights which 
ſhe had before the war, becauſe peace 
exiſts between her and all the bell. 
gerent powers. Without receiving f 
or being obliged to follow the lany 
of either of them, ſhe is allowed to * 
follow, in all places (contraband er- 4 
cepted) the traffic which ſhe would 
have a right to do, if peace exiſted V 
with all Europe, as it exiſts with her, e 
The King pretends to nothing be- 
yond what the neutrality allows him, 
This is his rule, and that of his pe ene 
ple, and the King cannot accord u 
the principle, that a power at warb 
a right to interrupt the commerce a 
his ſubjects. He thinks it due 6 
himſelf, and his ſubjects, faithful 
obſervers of theſe rules, and to the 
powers at war themſelves, to declar 
to them the following principle 
which he has always held, and whid 
he will always avow and maintalty 
in concert with the Empreſs of 4 
the Ruſſias, whoſe ſentiments It 
finds entirely conformable with! 
own, ; 
I. That neutral veſſels have any 
to navigate freely from port to por 
e. 


” Une 


ten on the coaſts of the powers at 
or That the effects of the ſubjects 
of the powers at war ſhall be free in 
neutral veſſels, except ſuch as are 
deemed contraband. 

Il. That nothing is to be under- 
good under the denominations of 
contraband, that is not expreſsly 
mentioned as ſuch in the third article 
of his treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, in the year 1670, and the 
zhth and 27th articles of his treaty 
of commerce with France, in the 
rear 174.2; and the King will equally 
m2'ntain theſe rules with thoſe pow- 
ers with whom he has no treaty. 

IV. That he will look upon that 
xs a fort blocked up, into which no 
reſſel can enter without evident 
langer, on account of veſſels of war 
futioned there, which form an ef- 
fectual blockade. 

V. That theſe principles ſerve for 
rules in procedure, and that juſtice 
full be expeditioully rendered, after 
the rules of the ſea, conformably to 
treaty and uſage received, 

VI. His Majeſty does not heſitate 
todeclare, that he will maintain theſe 
principles, with the honour of his 


W., and the liberty and indepen- 
"cence of the commerce and naviga- 
2 ton of his ſubjects ; and that it is 


for this purpoſe he has armed a part 
if his navy, although he is deſirous 
o preſerve, with all the powers at 
ar, not only a good underſtanding, 
utall the friendſhip which the neu- 
ly can admit of. The King will 
erer recede from theſe principles, 
nles/he is forced to it: he knows 
the duties and the obligations, he 
pects them as he does his treaties, 
nd deſires no other than to main- 
an them. His Majeſty is perſuad- 
„ that the belligerent powers will 
Knowledge the juſtice of his mo- 
i"; that they will be as averſe as 


e 
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himſelf to doing any thing that may 
oppreſs the liberties of mankind, and 
that they will give their orders to 
their admiralty and to their officers, 
conformably to the principles above 
recited, which tend to the general 
happineſs and intereſt of all Europe, 
Copenhagen, July 8, 1780. 


— * — 
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Declaration of the King of Sweden to 
the ſame Courts, 


EA ſince the beginning of 
the preſent war, the King has 
taken particular care to mani feſt his 
intentions to all Euro He im- 
poſed unto himſelf the — of a per- 
tect neutrality; he fulfilled all the 
duties thereof with the moſt ſeru- 
pulous exactitude; and in conſe- 
quence thereof, he thought himſelf 
entitled to all the prerogatives na: 
turally appertaining to the qualifi- 
cation of a ſovereign perfectly nau- 
ter. But notwithitanding this, his 
commercial ſubjects have been 
obliged to claim his protection, 
and his Majeſty has found himſelf 
under the neceſſity to grant it ta 
them, 

To effect this, the King ordered 
laſt year a certain number of men of 
war to be fitted out. He employed 
a part thereot on the coaſts of his 
kingdom, and the relt ſerved as con- 
voys for the Swediſh merchant ſhips 
in the different ſeas which the com- 
merce of his ſubjects required them 
to navigate. He acquainted the ſe. 
veral belligerent powers with theſe 
meaſures, and was preparing to con- 
tinue the ſame during the courſe of 
this year, when other courts, who 
had likewiſe adopted a perfect neu- 
trality, communicated their ſenti- 
ments unto him, which the King 
found entirely conformable to his 


_. own, 
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own, and tending to the ſame object. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia cauſed a 
declaration to be delivered to the 
courts of London, Verſailles, and 
Madrid, in which ſhe acquainted 
them of her reſolution to protect the 
commerce of her ſubjects, and to de- 
fend the univerſal rights and prero- 
gatives of neutral nations. This de- 


claration was founded upon ſuch 


Juſt principles of the law of nations 


and the ſubſiſting treaties, that it 


was impoſſible to call them into 
queſtion, The king found them 
entirely concotdant with his own 
cauſe, and with the treaty concluded 
in the year 1666, between Sweden 
and France; and his majeſty could 
hot forbear to acknowledge and to 
adopt the ſame principles, not only 
with regard to thoſe powers, with 
whom the ſaid treaties are in force, 
but alſo with regard to ſuch others 
as are already engaged in the preſent 
war, or may be involved therein 
hereafter, and with whom the king 
has no treaties to reclaim, It is the 
univerſal law, and when there are 
no particular engagements exiſting, 
it becomes obligatory upon all na- 
tions, 

In conſequence thereof, the king 
declares hereby again, That he 
will obſerve the ſame neutrality, and 
with the ſame exactitude as he has 
hitherto done, He will enjoin all 

is ſubjects, under rigorous pains, 
not to act in any manner whatever 
contrary to the duties which a ſtrict 


" neutrality impoſes unto them; but 


he will effectually protect their law- 
ful commerce, by all poſſible means, 


whenever they carry on the fame, 
. conformably to the principles here 


above mentioned.“ 


* — 


£ xplanation which the Court of Swe- 
ten has demanded, relative to the 


' veſſels, ſhould continue to interrupt 


Fropoſa which the Court of Ba. 
has made fr the 1 15 
teflion and Navigation of thei 
Subjefts. wy. 


I. OW and in what manner 
| a teciprocal protection and 
mutual affiſtance ſhall be given? 
II. Whether each particular power 
ſhall be obliged to protect the gte. 
ral commetce of the whole, or ifin 
the mean time it may employ a pan | 
of its armametit in the protection of 
its own particulat commerce? 
III. If ſeveral of theſe combined 
ſquadroris ſhould meet, or, for ex. 
ample, one or more of their veſſch, 
what ſhall be the rule of their con- 
duct towatds each other, and hoy 
far ſhall the neutral protection ex- 
tend ? | 
IV. It ſeems eſſential to agree 
upon the manner in which repre- 
ſentations ſhall be made to the poven 
at war, if, notwithſtanding our mei. 
ſures, their ſhips of war, or armed 


our commerce in any manner. Mul 
theſe remonſlrances be made in the 
general name of the united power, 
or ſhall each particular power plead 
its own cauſe only? : 
V. Laſtly, it appears effentially 
neceſſary to provide againſt this pd 
ſible event, where one of the united 
powers ſeeing itſelf driven to erte. 
mities againſt any of the x 
tually at war, ſhould claim tbe a 
ſiſtance of the allies in this Con 
vention to do her juſtice ; in wit 
manner can this be bet concertes 
A circumſtance which equally x 
uires a ſtipulation, that the ef 
fals in that caſe ſhall ” 12 
will of ſuch party injured, but f 
the 2 — ſhall decide 
otherwiſe an individual power mig 
at its pleaſure draw the reſt 2g 
their inclinations and intereſts „ 
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ble extremities, or break 
the whole league, and reduce mat- 
irs into their original ſtate, which 
would render the whole fruitleſs and 


of no effect. 


i 


— 


Anſwer of the Court of Ruſſia, 


. S to the manner in which 
protection and mutual aſ- 
fftance ſhall be granted, it muſt be 
ſettled by a formal convention, to 
which all the neutral powers will be 
invited, the principal end of which 
js, to inſure a free navigation to the 
merchant ſhips of all nations. 
Whenever ſuch veſſel ſhall have 
proved from its papers that it carries 
no contraband goods, the protection 
of a ſquadron, or veſſels ot war ſhall 
be granted her, under whoſe care 
ſhe ſhall put herſelf, and which ſhall 
prevent her being interrupted, 
From hence it follows: 

II. That each power muſt concur 
inthe general ſecurity of commerce. 
In the mean time, the better to ac- 
compliſh this object, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle, by means of a ſe- 
parate article, the places and di- 
lances which may be judged proper 
forthe ſtation of each power. From 
that method will arifte this advan- 
tage, that all the ſquadrons of the 
allies will form a kind of chain, and 
be able to aſſiſt each other; the 
particular arrangement to be con- 
fued only to the knowledge of the 
alles, though the convention in all 
other points, will be communicated 
to the powers at war, accompanied 
with all the proteſtations of a ſtrict 
neutrality, 

III. It is undoubtedly the prin- 
eiple of a perfect equality, Which 
muſt regulate this point, We ſhall 
follow the common mode with re- 


gud to ſafety, In caſe the ſqua- 
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drons ſhould meet and engage, the 
commanders will conform to the 
uſages of the ſea ſervice, becauſe, 
as is obſerved above, the reciprocal 
protection, under theſe conditions, 
ſhould be unlimited. 

IV. It ſeems expedient that the 
repreſentations mentioned in this 
article be made by the party ag- 
grieved ; and that the miniſters of 
the other confederate powers ſupport 
thoſe remonſtrances in the moſt for- 
cible and efficacious manner, 

V. We feel all the importance 
of this confideration ; and, to ren- 
der it clear, it is neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh the caſe, 

If any one of the allied powers 
ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be drawn in by 
motives contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
principles of a neutrality and perfect 
impartiality, ſhou!d injure its laws, 
or extend their bounds, it cannot 
certainly be expected that the others 
ſhould eſpouſe the quarrel ; on the 
contrary, ſuch a conduct would be 
deemed an abandoning the ties 
which unite them, But if the in- 
ſult offered to one of the allies ſhould 
be hoſtile to the principles adopted 
and announced in the face of all 
— or ſhould be marked with 
the character of hatred and animo- 
ſity, inſpired by reſentment, theſe 
common meaſures of the confedera- 
cy, Which have no other tendency 
than to make, in a preciſe and irre- 
vocable manner, laws for the liber-" 
ty of commerce, and the rights of 
every neutral nation, then it ſhall be 
held indiſpenſable for the united 

wers to make a common cauſe of 
it (at ſea only) without its being a 
ground-work for other operations, 
as theſe connections are purely ma- 
ritime, having no other object than 
naval commerce and navigation. 

From all that is ſaid above, it 
evidently reſults, that the common 

(H 4) will 
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will of all, founded upon the prin- 
ciples admitted and adopted by the 
contracting parties mult alone de- 
cide, and that it will always he the 
fixed baſis of the conduct and ope- 
rations of this union. Finally, we 
ſhall obſerve, that theſe conven- 
tions ſuppoſe no other nayal arma- 
ment thin what ſhall be conformable 
to circumſtances, according as thoſe 
ſhall render them neceflary, or as 
may be agreed. It is probable that 
this agreement, once ratified and 
eſtabliſhed, will be of the greateſt 
conſequence ;. and that the bellige- 
rent powers will find in it ſuffictent 
motives to perſuade them to ref; 

the neutral flag, and prevent their 
provoking the reſentment of a re- 
ſpectable communion, founded un- 
der the auſpices of the moſt evident 
juſtice, and the ſole idea of which is 
received with the univerſal applauſe 
of all impartial Europe. 


— 8 
—— 


Memorial preſented to the States Ge- 
neral by Sir Toſeph Yorke, © 


High and Mighty Lords, Oc. 


80 HE king, my maſter, has, 
| l during the whole courſe of 
his reign, manifeſted the ſtrongeſt 
defire of maintaining the union that 
has ſubſiſted for above a century 
between him and this republic, 
This union reſts' on the firm baſis 
or reciprocal intereſt ; and, as it 
ever was known to contribute great- 
ly to the advantage of both nations, 
their natural enemy has ſet to work 


all the engines of polities to deſtroy 


it, For {ome time ſuch attempts 
have met with but too 8 a ſue- 
ceſs, being countenanced by a faction 
that wiſhes to rule over the whole 
republic, and is ever ready to ſa- 
vriſice the public good to its own 


Ae 


private views. His male 

with no leſs ſurprize = 0 
the little regard that has been h; 
therto paid to his reiterated claim a 
the aſſiſtance ſtipulated by treaig 
and to the remonſtrances made by 
his ambaſſador, on the daily in. 
fractions of the moſt ſolemn en. 
gagements. 

The king's moderation has js. 
duced his majeſty to look upon th 
conduct of your High Mightineſſs 
as the working of a predominant q 
bal, and is till rlvaded that your 
wiſdom and juſtice will direct yoy 
to fulfil your engagements towards 
him, and to ſhew by all the tenor 
of your future conduR, that you ar 


determined to purſue with vigour . 
the plan ſet on foot by the win pul 
of your anceſtors ; the only one tue 
can ſecure the fatety and glory offs: 
the republic, | You 
The anſwer your High Mig, 
tineſſes will be pleaſed to return lx: 
the following declaration, which 
the underwritten now preſents byllii 


expreſs command of his court, wil 
prove the touchſtone of your inten 
tions and ſentiments towards þ 
majeſty, | 

For a long time paſt his m 
jeſty has had numberlets ſurmiſes d 
the dangerous deſigns hatched by 
an unbridled faction; but the pe 
pers of the Sieur Laurens, calling 
himſelf preſident of the pretender 
Congreſs, have led go the diſcover 
of a plot unprecedented: in the an 
nals of the republic. It appean 
the papers alluded to, that ti 
ſtares of Amſterdam have enter 
into a clandeſtine correſpondenct 
with the American rebels, ſo earl 
as the month of Auguſt, 177% 
that inſtructions and powers han 
been given by them, for the pot 
poſe of entering into a treaty 0 
diſſoluble friendſhip with - ſat 
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febels natural ſubjects of a ſove- 
reign to whom the republic is join - 
ed by the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip. 
The authors of this plot do not pre- 
nd to deny it. They, on the con- 
trary, avow and labour, though in 
tain, to juſtify it. In theſe cir- 
cumllances, the king, relying on 
the equity of your High Mighti- 
veſſes, requires that ſo irregular a 
conduct may be formally diſavowed, 
«it is no leſs contrary to your moſt 
cred engagements than repugnant 
the Dutch conſtitution, The 
king farther inſiſts on ſpeedy ſatis- 
ation, adequate to the offence, 
ind the exemplary puniſhment of 
the peuſionary Van Berkel and his 
xcomplices, as diſturbers of the 
public peace, and violaters of the 
nghts of nations. His majeſty 
fatters himſelf that the anſwer of 
your High Mightineſles will be ſpee- 
oy, and to the purpoſe in every re- 
ſpect : but 1t the contrary ſhould be 


ks ſhould refuſe to comply with fo 
jult a requeſt, or endeavour to paſs 
t over in filence, which will be 
Keemed as a denial, the king cannot 
but look on the whole republic as 
pproving of miſdeeds, which they 
wald refuſe to diſavow or puniſh; 
ad in ſuch a caſe his majeſty will 
ink himſelf obliged to take ſuch 
eps as become his dignity, and the 
nereſts of his ſubjects. 


1780, 
Lt CuEVATIEA Yorke.” 
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n of Amity and Commerce Je- 
' kveen the Republic of Holland and 
the United 8 tates of America. 


. E preamble recites, that 
the ſaid contracting ſtates of 
wand and America, wiſhing to 


the caſe, and * 2 High Mightineſ- 


Written at the Hague, Nov, 10, 
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eſtabliſh a treaty of commerce, have 
reſolved to fix it on the batis of a 
perfect equality, and the reciprocal 
utility ariſing from the equitable 
laws of a free trade; provided that 
the contracting parties ſhall be at 
liberty to admit, as they think good, 
other nations to partake of the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the ſaid trade, 
Actuated by the above equitable 
principles, the forementioned con- 
tracting parties have agreed on the 
following articles.] 

Art. I. There ſhalt be a perma- 
nent, unalterable, and univerſal peace 
and amity, eltabliſhed berween their 
High Mightineſſes the Seven Pro- 
vinces of Holland, and the united 
ſtates of North America; as well 
as between their reſpective ſubjects, 
iſlands, towns and territories, ſitu- 
ate under the juriſdiction of the re- 
ſpective ſtates above mentioned, and 
their inhabitants, without any dif- 
tinctiou whatſoever of perſons or 
ſexes. 

II. The ſubjects of the united 
provinces of Holland ſhall be liable 
only to ſuch duties as are paid by 
the natives and inhabitants of North 
America, in all the countries, ports, 
lands, and towns belonging to the 
ſaid ſlates; and ſhall enjoy the 
rights, libernes, privileges, immu- 
nities and exemptions in their trade 
and navigation, common to the ſail 


natives and inhabitants, when the 


ſubjects of Holland ſhall have oc- 
caſion to paſs from one American 
flare to another, as well as when 
bound from thence to any part of 
the world. 

III. The privileges, &c. granted 
by the forgoing article to the States 
of Holland, are, by the preſent, 
confirmed to the inhabitants of 
North America. 

IV. The reſpective ſubjects of the 
contracting parties, as well as the 
inhabitants of the counties, iſlunds, 
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or towns belonging to the ſaid par- 
ties, ſhall be at liberty, without 
producing a written permiſſion, 
prog or public puſs, to travel by 
and or water, or in whatever man- 
ner they think beſt, through the 
kingdoms, territories, provinces, &c. 
or dominions whatever, of either of 
the confederated ſtates, to have 
their free egreſs and regreſs, to re- 
wain in the ſaid places, and during 
the whole time be ar liberty to pur- 
chaſe every thing neceſſary to their 
on ſubſiſlence and uſe: they ſhallalſo 
be treated with every mark of reci- 
procal friendſhip and favour. Pro- 
vided nevertheleſs, that in every 
circumſtance they demean them 

ſelves in perfect conformity with 
the laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances of 
thoſe ſaid kingdoms, towns, &c. 
where they may ſojourn ; treating 
each other with mutual triendſhip, 


and keeping up among themſelves 


the moit perfect harmony, by means 
of a conſtant correſpondence. 
V. The ſubjects of the contract- 


ing powers, and the inhabitants of all 


places belonging to the ſaid powers, 
ſhall be at liberty to carry their ſhips 
and goods (ſuch as are not forbidden 
by thc law of the reſpective ſtates) 
into all ports, places, &c. belonging, 
or tarry, without any limitation of 
time: to hire whole houſes, or in 
part: to buy and purchaſe from the 
manufacturer or retailer, either in 
the public markers, fairs, &c. all 
ſorts of goods and merchandize not 
forbidden by any particular law : 
to open warehouſes for the ſale of 
goods and effects imported from other 
parts: nor ſhall they be at any time 
torced, againſt their conſent, to bring 
the ſaid goods and wares to the mar- 
kets and fairs; provided, neverthe- 
leſs, that they do not diſpoſe of them 
by retail, or elſewhere : they ſhall 
not, however, be liable to any tax 


count, except thoſe only which z 


| ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of 
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or duties, on this ar any other 


to be paid for their ſhips or 
— 5 to the laws — ln 
the reſpective ſtates, and at the ras 
ſtipulatedby the preſenttreaty. Myr 
over, they ſhall be entirely at li 
todepart, without the leaſt hindrare 
(this extends alſo to their wire 
children, and ſuch ſervants who _ 
be deſirous to follow their mall; 
and to take with them all ow 
bought or imported at any time; a 
for ſuch places as they may think 
proper, by land, or ſea, or river, 
lakes; all privileges, laws, concef 
ſions, immunities, &c. to the con 
trary notwithſtanding, 

VI. In regard to religious wo 
ſhip, the moſt ben libert 


ſaid confederate ſtates, for then 
ſelves and families. They ſhall n 
be compelled to frequent thechurd 
es, &c. but ſhall have full libery 
perform divine ſervice, after the 
own manner, without any moleſ 
tion in either church or chipel, « 
private houſes (apertis fori' ns); It 
tarther provided, that any ſubjedt 
one of the contracting powers dying 
in any place belonging to the othe 
ſhall be interred in decent and cu 
venient places, allotted for rhatpu 
poſe, and, in fine, that no iuſi 
ſhall, at any time, or in any mann 
whatever, be offered to the dead 
interred bodies. 

VII. It is farther agreed u 
ſettled, that in all duties, impo 


taxes, &c. laid on goods, perſon 4 
merchandize, &c. of each andere ; 
ſubje& of the contracting pon 7 
under any denomination whartſoent 2 
the ſaid ſubjects, inhabitants. , 
ſhall enjoy equal privileges, 1 
chiſes, immunities, either in ! k 
courts of juſtice, and in every an 
ter of trade, commerce, or any oy . 
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dae, 3nd ſhall be treated with the 
hae fvour and diſtinction hitherto 
anted, or hereaſter to be granted 
any foreign nation whatſoever, 
vill. Their High Mightineſſes. 
de States General of the Seven 
United Provinces, {hail uſe the moſt 
Fcacious means in their power, to 
protect the ſhips and goods belong- 
ng to any of the United States of 
America, be they private or public 
perty, when in the ports, roads, 
or ſeas adjoining the ſaid iſlands, &c. 
belonging to their ſaid High Mighti- 
reſſes, and to uſe all their endeavours 
to bring about a reſtitution to be 
made to the owners, or their agents, 
of all veſſels and captured 
within their juriſdiction 3 and the 
hips of war belonging to their ſaid 


ther protection, and convoy the ſhips 
belonging to the ſaid American 
States, or any of the ſubjects or in- 
habitants thereof, following the ſame 
courſe, and defend the ſaid ſhip as 
bng as they ſail in company, againſt 
ill attacks, violence, or oppreſſion, 
in like manner as they are in dut 
bound to defend the ſhips of their 
High Mightineſſes the Seven United 
Provinces of Holland. 

X. By this article, the ſame ob- 
lgation is laid on the American 
dates, in favour of the ſhipping, &c. 
belonging to thoſe of Holland. 

X. Their High Mightineſſes the 
dutes of Holland thall interpoſe, and 
employ their good offices in favour 
of the ſaid American States, their 
ſubjefts and inhabitants, with the 
Emperor of Morocco, the Regencies 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and 
al along the coaſt of Barbary and 
Africa, and with the ſubjects of the 
ſad powers; that the ſhips, &c. of 
de faid American States, be as much 
ty © poſſible, and to the belt advan- 
e, protected againſt the violences, 


High Mightineſſes, ſhall take under 
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inſults, depredations, &c. of the 
aboveſaid princes and ſubjects on the 
coaſt of Barbary and Africa. 

XI. It ſhall be permitted and 
granted to each . ſubject 
and inhabitant of the contractin 
powers, to leave, bequeath, or ik. 
poſe of, in caſe of ſickneſs, or at 
their death all effects, goods, mer- 
chandiſes, ready money, &c. being 
their property, at or before their de- 


ceaſe, in any town, iſland, &c, be- 


longing to the reſpective contracting 
powers, in favour of ſuch perſon or 

rſons, as they may think proper, 

Ioreover, whether the ſaid ſubjects, 
ſhould die after having made ſuch 
wills, of inteſtate, their lawful heirs, 
executors, or adminiftrators, dwell. 
ing in any part of the poſſeſſions of 
the contracting powers, or aliens 
coming from other countries, ſhall 


be at liberty, without hindrance or 


delay, to claim, and take poſſeſſion 


of all ſuch goods and effects, con- 


formably to the reſpective laws of 
each country. Nor ſhall their right 
be diſputed, under pretence of any 
prerogative, peculiar to any ſeparate 
province, or perſon whatſoever. Pro- 
vided, nevertheleſs, that the claim 
to the effects of a perſon who died 
inteſtate, be ſupported by ſuch proofs 
as the laws of either of the contract- 
ing powers have provided in ſuch 
caſes; all laws, ſtatutes, edicts, droits 
d Aubine, &c. to the contrary not- 
withſtanding, 6 

XII. The effects and property of 
the ſubjects of either of the con- 
tracting powers, dying in any town, 
iſland, &c. belonging to the other 
ſhall be ſequeſtered for the uſe of the 
lawful heirs and ſucceſſors of the de- 
ceaſed, The council, or public mi- 
niſter of the nation, to which the 
perſon thus dying belonged, ſhall 
take an inventory of all ſuch goods, 
effects, papers, writings, and _ 
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of accounts of the deceaſed. The 
fid inventory to be delivered into 
t1e hands of three merchants of 
known and approved integrity, who 
ſhall be nominated for the purpoſe of 
a ting as truſtees to the heirs, execu- 
tors, &c or creditorsof the deceaſed; 
nor ſhall any court of judicature in- 
terfere, unleſs the ſaid heirs, &c. 
ſhould require it in the due courſe of 
law. 

XIII. The reſpective ſubjects of 
the contracting parties, ſhall be at 
liberty to chooſe for themſelves ad- 
vocates, attornies, notaries, ſolici- 
tors, and agents; to this end, that 
ſuch advocates, &c. ſhall, by the 
judges of the courts aforeſaid, be 
called in, if the ſaid judges ſhould, 
by the parties, be required ſo to do. 

XIV. The merchants, command- 
ers, or owners of ſhips, ſailors of 
every denomination, ſhips or veſſels, 
effects, and goods in general, be- 
longing to either party, or any of 
its ſubjects or inhabitants, (hall, at no 
time, for any private or public pur- 


poſe, by virtue of any edict what- 


ſoever, be taken. or detained in the 
countries, ports, iſlands, &c. belong - 
ing to either of the contracting par- 
ties, to be employed in the ſervice, to 
forward military expeditions, or any 
other purpoſe; and much leſs for the 
private uſe of any one, by violence, 
or other means made uſe of to mo- 
leſt or inſult the ſaid ſubjects. It is 
farther ſtrictly forbidden to the ſaid 
ſubjects, on both ſides, not to take 
away, violently, the property of each 
other; but, the conſent of the pro- 
prietor once obtained, they ſhall be 
at liberty to purchaſe, paying ready 
money for the ſame. This article, 
however 1s not to be underſtood as 
extending to ſuch caſes, where the 
ſeizure ſhall be made, or the em- 
bargo laid by the authority of the 


legillatire power for debts incurred, 
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or crimes committed, which ſhy 
tried by the due courſe of lay, 
XV. It is farther provided and 
agreed, that all merchants, oon 
manders of ſhips, and other ſubjech 
belonging totheir High Mightine 
the States of the Seven United Pm. 
vinces, ſhall regulate theirprivates, 
fairs by themſelves, or by ſuch age 
as they may chuſe, in all and ee 
== within the juriſdiction of the 
United States of America: gor bal 
they be compelled to employ, ori 
any interpreter or broker, but {ug 
as they think fit toappoint, More. 
over, in the lading, or unlading 
ſhips, the maſters an not be oblige 
to employ perſons appointed for tha 
purpoſe, by public authority ; bit 
ſhall be at full liberty to do it then, 
ſelves, or call in the aſſiſtance of ay 
one they ſhall chuſe, without being 
liable to pay any fee or retribution 
to any body elſe. Neither ſhallths 
be compelled to land any particulx 
merchandize, to put them on bo 
other ſhips, ta take others on bon 
their own, without their free cots 


ſent; or to remain laden longer than 


they ſhall think proper, The fub- 
jets and inhabitants of the Uvited 
States of America, ſhall fully enjoy 
the ſame privileges in all the domi 
nions of the States of Holland, 
XVI. In cafe any diſpute or cots 
troverſy ſhould ariſe between tie 
maſter of a ſhip and his crew, be. 
longing to one of the two nations, 
and then in any port within the d- 
minions of the other, concerning 
the payment of wages, or any othet 
matter to be inns 7s cl 
law, the magiſtrate of ſuch port, & 
place, ſhall coy uire the dffent 
ant to deliver to the plaintiff, u d: 
claration under his hand, and wit 
neſſed by the faid magiſtrate ; U 
. the faid r — = 
himſelf to a and anſwer ! 


complaint laid againſt him, before a 
comperent judge in his own country, 
This being done, the faid crew ſhall 
not he permitted to leave the ſlip, or 
erent the maſter from following his 
"arſe, The merchants of either na- 
ron ſhall-be authoriſed to keep their 
books in what language and manner 
they may think beft, without the 
2 hindrance or moleſtation, But, 
in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary, in or- 
tr to ſettle a point of law, for them 
o produce their books, they ſhall 
ring them into court for examina- 
on; in ſuch a manner, however, 
hat neither the judge, nor any one 
vile, whatſoever, ſhall be permitted 
2 peruſe any article in the ſaid 
0 8 but ſuch as may be abſolute- 
ly neceflary to aſcertain the authen- 
cityand regularity of the ſaid books, 
Nor ſhall any one, under any pre- 
ence whatever preſume to force the 
id books and writings from the 
ners, or detain them: caſes of 
ankruptcy-alone excepted, = 
XVII. The ſhips of either nation, 
ound to the reſpective ports, ſhall, 
pon a juſt cauſe of being ſuſpected, 
ther in regard to their deſtination 
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x their cargoes, be obliged to pro- 
” ak either at ſea, in the roads, or 
„, not only their paſſports, but 


lo certificates, witneſſing that the 
wods they have on board are not 
wohibited by the reſpeCtive laws, 

XVIII. If, upon ſuch certificates 
eing produced, the examining party 


Fa ould diſcover that ſome of the 
ings mentioned in the bills of lad- 


gare prohibited by this treaty, or 
und to ſome port belonging to 
e enemy; in ſuch caſe it ſhall not 


0 . 
1 lawful to break into any part of 
*. tip, or force any trunk, boxes, 


irrels, & c. nor even to diſplace any 


1 
* m of the cargoes (whether ſuch 
a belongs to Holland or Ame- 
twee to come at the ſaid goods, 
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which are not in any ways to be 
ſearched until they are landed iii 
preſence of ſome officers of the ad- 
miralty-court, who ſhall enter a verbal. 
proceſs about them. Nor ſhall it be 
permitted to ſell, exchange, or adul- 
terate the ſaid goods in any wiſe, till 
the law ſhall have taken its courſe, 
and the matter be determined by the 
ſentence of the reſpective admiralty - 
courts, pronouncing them ſeizable : 
the ſhip and other parts of the car o 
not prohibited by the treaty, ſba 1 
not be detained, under the pretence 
of part of the lading being condemn 
ed, and much leſs confiſcated as law- 
ful prizes, But, in caſe part of tbe 
cargo ſhould conſiſt of the ſaid pro- 
hibited goods, and the maſter of the 
ſhip ſhall conſent to deliver them up 
immediately, then the captor, hav» 
ing taken out of the ſaid ſhip the 
prohibited goods, ſhall permit the 
maſter to continue his courſe to tl e 
place of his deſtination : yet, if all 
the prohibited goods could not le 
taken on board the captor, the latter 
ſhall, notwithſtanding the maſter's 
tree tender of the ſaid goods, bring 
the former into the neareſt port, 


where it ſhall be produced in manner 


aforeſaid. 

XIX. It is agreed on the contrary, 
that all effects, &c. of any ſubject 
of either ſtate, found on any ſtip 
taken from an enemy, ſuch effect, 
&c. though they be not prohibited 
by any article of this treaty, ſhall 
be conſidered as lawful prize, and 
be diſpoſed of as it they belonged 
to the enemy: (except only in caſe 
the war ſhould not have been pro- 
claimed, or not come to the know- 
ledge of the proprietars of the ſaid 
effects, &c.) which, in ſuch cafes 
only, ſhall not be liable to be con- 
fiſcated, but be immediately return - 
ed to the owners without any delay, 
upon their making good their claim ; 

_ prozided 
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provided, nevertheleſs, that the ſaid 
goods are not of the kind which are 
prohibited ; nor will it be lawful to 
ſhip them afterwards, for any of the 
enemy's ports : the two contracting 
parties agreeing, moreover, that ſix 
months, from the date of a decla- 
ration of war, will be conſidered as 
a ſufficient notice to the ſubjects of 
either State, whatever quarter of the 
world they may come trom. 

XX. In order to provide farther 
for the ſafety of the ſubjects on both 
fides, that neither of the parties may 
be annoyed by the armed ſhips or 
privateers belonging to the other, 
during the courſe of a war, parti- 
cular injunctions ſhall be laid upon 
the commanders of ſhips and pri- 
vateers, &c. &c. to the reſpective 
ſubjects of the contracting powers, 
not to vex or ofter any moleſtation 
to any one of them; and, in caſe 
of failure herein, the offending party 
ſhall be puniſhed, and compelled ro 
make good the damage, their per- 
ſons and fortunes anſwering for the 
ſame. 

XXI. All ſhips and effects retaken 
from privateers or pirates, ſhall be 
carried into ſome or the ports be- 
longing to either State, and return- 
ed to the owners, upon their giving 
ſatisfactory proofs of their right to 
the ſaid recaptures. 


XXII It ſhall be lawful for all 


* commanders of ſhips of war, pri 


vateers, &c. to carry off freely all 
ſhips and effects taken from the 
enemy, without being ſubject to pay 
any duty or duties to the admiralty 
or other courts ; nor ſhall ſuch prizes 
be liable to be detained or ſeized 
upon in any of the ports of the re- 
ſpective States : the ſearching officers 
ſhall not be permitted to viſit or 
ſearch the ſaid prizes: the captors 
whereof will be at liberty to put 
back to ſea, and convoy the prizes 


© | 
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wherever they are directed to beey, 
ried ; as ſpecified in the ordersgives 
to the commanders of ſuch fi 
privateers, &c. which they ſhall be 
abliged to produce, But all th, 
ports of both States ſhall be fu 
againſt all prizes made on theſubjedy 
of either: and in caſe ſuch prizg 
and captors ſhould be driven to fone 
of the ſaid ports, by fireſs of wa. 
ther, every means ſhall be employed 
to haſten their departure. 
XXIII. In caſe any ſhips; boats, 
&c, ſhould be wrecked or othernil 
damaged on the coaſts of either of 
the contracting ſtates, all aid and a 
ſiſtance ſhall be given to the diſſieſ 
ed crews, to whom paſſes and free 
conduct ſhall be granted, for the 
return into their own country, 
XXIV. If a ſhip or ſhips, eithe 
of war, or employed for the pur 
poſe of trading, by one of the ſtat 
ſhould, by ſtreſs of weather, imai 
nent danger from pirates, enem 
&c. be compelled to take ſhelter i 
any ports, rivers, bays, &c. belong 
ing to the other, they ſhall betreat 
with all humanity, friendſhip, at 
moſt cordial protection. Leaveſ 
be granted them to take in prof 
ſlous and refreſhments at a reaſor 
able rate, and to purchaſe whaten 
they may fland in need of, ith 
for themſelves or for the purpoſe 
repairing the damage they may ha 
ſuffered, and alſo for the continu 
tion of their voyage. No oblag 
whatever ſhall be laid in their 
to ſtop or detain them in any of (Wy. 
ſaid ports, &c, whence they ſhall 


at liberty to ſail, whenever M kn 
may think fit. iu; 

XXV. In order to put comme - | 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 1 ging 


agreed, that, in caſe a war ſhoul 
any time break out between the a apy 
tracting parties, fix months ſhall 
allowed to the reſpectiye an. Ty 
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jm to retire with their families 
nd property, to whatever place 
they may judge proper; alſo to be 
it liberty, during the above ſpace 
of time, to ſell or otherwiſe dif} poſe 
of their goods and chattels, without 
he lealt hindrance or moleſtation, 
dun above all, it is provided, that 
the (aid ſubjects ſhall not be detain- 
a, by arreſtment or ſeizure. On 
ne contrary, during the aforeſaid 
ix months, the reſpective ſtates, 
1nd their ſubjects, or inhabitants, 
hell have good and ſpeedy juſtice 
bone to them; ſo that, during the 
Cid time, they may recover their 
vods and effects, whether they be 


hands, And, if any part thereof 
hould happen to be embezzled, or 
hat any inſult or wrong ſhould have 
been offered to the ſubjects, &c. of 
ther ſtate, the offending party 
all give the immediate and con- 
rient ſatisfaction for ſuch embez- 
ement, wrong, or inſult, 

VI. The ſubjects, &c. of 
ther ſtates ſhall abſtain from re- 
wnng or accepting any commil- 
cas or letters of marque from any 
wer then at war with either of 
id [tates, ſo as to command armed 
ups againſt either, and to their 
ment; and if any individual, 
onging to either, ſhould fail here- 
„ lic hall be dealt with as being 
ulty of piracy, 

XVII. It ſhall not be lawful for 
ly privateer, not belonging to either 
| the contracting parties, which 
gt be furniſhed with commiſſions, 
enters of marque from any power, 
cual enmity with either of them, 
Vit out their ſhips in any port be- 
aging to the 2 ſtates, therein 
(their prizes, or make in any wiſe, 
exchange of their ſaid ſhips, mer- 
ſandize, goods, or effects, being the 
ble or part of the cargo contain · 
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ed in the aforeſaid captures. Nor 
ſhall the ſaid coinmanders be per- 
mitted to take in proviſions, but juſt 
as much as will enable them to 
reach a port, neare't to the domi- 
nion of their employers. 

XX VIII. Subjects und inhabitants 
of both the contracting parties ſhall 
be at liberty to navigate their ſhips 
(without any diltin&tion of owners, 
to whom the cargo or cargoes may 
belong) from all ports whatever be- 


longing to the powers, that then are, 


or atterwards may be in amity wich 
either of the atorementioned ſtates; 
as alſo to rrade in their way to or 
from ſuch places, ports, and towns 


u the public funds, or in private\ belonging to the eneniies of either 


party, whether the ſaid place be 
within the juriſdiction of one or 
more powers. It is alſo hereby ſti- 
pulated, that the freedom of ſhip- 
ping will be extended to the cargoes, 
belonging to the reſpective ſubjects 
or inhabitants of the ſaid ſtater, 
though the whole, or part of the 
ſaid cargo ſhould be the enemy's 
property. This privilege 1s alſo to 
be conſtruéted as extending to all 
perſons whatever, on board the ſaid 
ſhips (the military in the enemy's 
ſervice only excepted) as well as 

contraband goods, | 
XXIX. This article contains a 
large enumeration of the goods pro- 
hibited, to be carried to the enemy, 
which comprehends all manner of 
warlike ſtores, It gives alſo an ac- 
count of ſuch goods as may be law- 
tully exported, namely cloathing and 
other manufactured goods of wool, 
cloth, ſilks, &c. &c. the matters em- 
ployed in manufacturing the ſame; 
gold and filver either coined or in 
bullion, all ſorts of metals, corn, and 
ſeeds, ſpices, tobacco, meat, falt 
or ſnoaked, and every kind of eat- 
ables; in fine, ſhip timber, fails, 
canvas and every effect whatever 
nat 
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not faſhioned in the ſhape of any tool 
or warlike inſtrument uſually em- 
ployed in war, either by fea or land, 
all the atoreſaid goods and wares, 
ſhall at ho time be looked upon as 
contraband, and may be carried by 
the ſubjects and inhabitants of the 


confederate ſtates, even to places 


belonging to the enemy then at war 
with either party, excepting only 
ſuch towns and places, which . 
happen to be beſieged, ſurrounded 
or blocked up at the time of ſhip- 
ping off, for their uſe, the ſaid wares 
an 8. 

XXX. In order to prevent all 
diſſenſion and difficulty which might 
ariſe between the ſubjects of either 
ſtate, in caſe one of them ſhould go 
to war with ſome other power or 

wers, the ſhipping, &c. belongin 
2 the other — fal be — 
with letters or paſſes, ſpecifying the 
name, cargo, and burthen of the 
ſhip, together with the captain or 
maſter's name, and the place of his 
reſidence: that thus it may appear 
that the ſhip, &c. belongs truly to 
the ſaid ſubjects and inhabitants. 
The ſaid paſs to be worded as ſhall 
be mentioned at the end of this pre- 
ſent treaty. 

Theſe ona, or paſſes, ſhall be 
renewed every year, if the bearers 
ſhould return to the ſame port with- 
in that time. It is farther agreed, 
that beſides the aforeſaid paſſes cer- 
ti ficates ſhall be given, mentioning 
every part of the cargoes, the re- 
ſpective places from and to which 
ſuch ſhips may be bound, The ſaid 
certificates to be drawn up in the 
uſual form, before the officers of the 
place from whence the ſaid ſhips are 
to ſail; and the ſaid officers ſhall be at 
liberty to mention, by name, if they 
think it expedient, the owners of 
the cargo or cargoes. 

XXXI. The commanders or own- 
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ers of ſhips belonging to the (9, 
tracting parties, entering into a 
of the roads of either of the fa 
ſtates, who may not think property 
enter into port; or, When entered 
will not chuſe to unload either the 
whole or part of their cargo, ful 
not be compelled to declare in what 
it conſiſis, unleſs a well grounded 
ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe, on ſome er. 
dent circumſtances, of their bein 
laden for the enemy, or carrjin 
from one of the confederate (ue; 
to the other, any prohibited goods; 
in which caſe, ſuch commander 
owners, or inhabitants, ſhall be dh 
liged to ſhew their paſſports and cer 
tificates, drawn up in the mann 
hereafter mentioned, 

XXXII. When the ſhips, belong 
ing to either ſtate, ſailing coal 
or otherwiſe, ſhall be met by th 
ſhips of war, privateers, &c. of th 
other party, in order to preren 
miſchief, the latter ſhall keep ou 
of the reach of the guns, thou 
it will be lawful for them to fe 
their boats to board the above {a 
merchantmen, not ſuffering abo 
two or three men at a time to get. 
board to them. The maſter, « 
commander of the ſaid ſhips, ft 
preſent his paſſports, conformably! 
the tenor hereafter recited, Aft 
which, the ſaid ſhip, or merchan 
man, ſhall be at full liberty to cot 
tinue its voyage, Without bel 
ſearched, chaced, or obliged to al 
its courſe, or otherwiſe molele 
under any pretence whatſoever, 

XXXII L t is farther agreed, ti 
all goods and effects whatever, vel 
once put on board of a flip, 
ſhips, belonging to either of 
contracting parties, ſhall not be 
ble to a ſecond vifit, or ſearch, al 
_— undergone that which u 
precede the lading of ſuch ſhips; 
all prohibited goods muſt be fl 

g 
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ke very ſpot, before they are ſuf- 
* to bs carried on board the ſhips 
belonging to either party; the fame 
not being liable to any other kind of 


aud the ſubjects of either ſtare, 
where ſuch effects ſhall, or ſhould 
have been ſeized upon, ſhall be pu- 
wiſhed for importing the ſame, ac- 
cording to the manner rovided by 
the laws, cuſtoms, and ordinances 
of his own native country. 

XXXIV. The contracting parties 
nutually agree, that, they ſhall be 
at liberty to have. their reſpective 
conſuls, vice-conſuls, commiſſaries, 
and other agents appointed by, and 
for each party. Their functions and 
officers (hall be regulated by a par- 
teular convention, whenever either 
of the contracting powers ſhall think 
proper to appoint ſuch officers, 

Here follows the form of the paſſ- 
port and certificate, the intention 
ad purport of which, are ſufficient- 
y explained in the XXXth article 
of this treaty, 


_— * _— 
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Papers which æbere communicated by 
Sir JosEPH YORKE, by expre/3 or- 
ders from the King his maſter, to 
bis Serene Highneſs the Prince 
Stadtholder. and <wwhich avere taken 
out of Mr, LAURENS's trunk, 


lines of a treaty of commerce, 
thich, agreeably to the orders and 
niructions of Mr. Engelbert Fran- 
5 Van Berkel, counſellor and pen- 
nary of the city of Amſterdam, - 
rected to me, John de Neufville, 
zen of the ſaid city of Amſter- 
Gm, | have examined, weighed, 
ad regulated with William Lee, 
WJ. commiſſioner from the con- 
Fels, as a treaty of commerce, deſ- 


1-00, ; 


enbargo for the aforeſaid cauſe. 


Wes following are the out- 
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tined to be or as might be conclud- 
ed hereafter, between their high 
mightineſſes the States-General of 
the Seven United Provinces of Hol- 
land, and the united ſtates of North 
America. | g by 

Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 4th 
of September, 1778. 

(Signed, Joun ve NeveviLLiE. 

I hereby certify that the above is 

a true copy. 


(Signed) Samver W. Srox ron. 


C 12 of a letter to his Eæcellunq 
NN Eg. at Paris. 

As your excellency and the right 
hon. congreſs will certainly be alrea- 
dy completely informed of myinter- 
view at Aix-la-Chapelle, with Mr. 
William Lee, about a twelve- month 
ago, in the preſence of Mr. William 
Stokton; and as he is ſhortly to ar- 
rive himſelf, I have made no diffi- 
culty, and it gives me even much 
ſatis faction, to expoſe unto him 
ſome trifling alterations, of no great 
conſequence, which are thought ne- 
ceſſary to be made in the plan of the 
treaty of commerce, which is now 
to be looked over afreſh. 

The differences conſiſt only in 
ſuppreſſing, in the Axthᷣ article, all 
that is mentioned there concerning 
religion; and, in fact, it is abſolute- 
ly not proper, that any mention 
thereof ſhould be made between tπ¾π 
republics, the conſtitutions and fun- 
damental laws of which plead aloud 
tor a perfect liberty of conſcience, 

The tenth article, concerning the 
Barbarian powers, is binding on 
both ſides, in caſe the ſame ſhould 
take place any time hereafter. 

The other ſuppreſſions which are 
thought neceſſary in the articles 
VIII, XXII, and XXVI, are for 
the greateſt part eſtabliſned to pre- 
vent objections. For this reaſon, 
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the latter part of the eighth article 
has been ſuppreſſed, Where it 1s 
faid, and their ſhips of war, or con- 
wvoys, ſailing under authority, Se. 

It has likewiſe been thought pro- 
per to ſuppreſs the latter part of the 
XXII article, which begins with 
theſe words, on the contrary, no afy- 
lum or refuge ſhall le granted, &c. 

The XXVIIch article atfpreſent 
ftands thus; it ſhall not be lawful 
for any privateer, holding any com- 
miſſions or letters of marque, from any 
prince or power, in war with any of 
the high contracting parties, to 72 out 
their ſhips in the ports belonging to 
either of the contracting parties, nor 
therein to ſell their prizes, nor to cæ- 
change in any other manner whatever, 
the ſhips, goods, and merchandizes, 
being either the whole, or part of the 
cargo, contained in the ſaid captures. 

Jheſe are the meaſures that have 
been taken to eſtabliſh the baſis of 
this treaty ; and from a particular 
regard for the right honourable 
congreſs, having by us a copy of 
the treaty, ſuch as it was drawn up 
at firſt, and ſuch as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, we thought it our duty to in- 
form your excellency of the ſtate in 
which this important affair is at pre- 
fent, and which we ſhall always be 
ready to forward with the ſame zeal 
with which it has been begun. 

Mr, Stokton will likewiſe inform 
your excellency of ſome other af- 
fairs, which ſtand in need of ſome 
Explanations. 

Wiſhing that the union of the 
Twenty States may ſoon be eſtabliſh- 
ed upon a permanent footing, we 
remain, with the moſt perfect con- 
ſideration and eſteem, | 
| Your excellency's 

Moſt humble and 
Moſt obedient ſervants, 
Joun ps NEvFviILLE and Sox. 


Amſterdam, July 28, 1779. 


fatter myſelf to have the beſt 
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P. 8. Mr. Stokton will be th 
kind, and he is very well informed, 
to give your excellency and the 
right hon. congreſs all the inform. 
ation neceſſary with regard to the 
plan propoſed by Colonel Dirchs, 


No. IV. A letter from Mr. J. . 
STok TON, to the Rew. Dr, Wi. 
THERSPOON, Member of Congref, 
dated Amflerdam, April 14, 
1779- | 

Six, | | 

Under the perſuaſion that you 
would not be diſpleaſed with me, | 
have taken the _—_ of writing ſe⸗ 
veral letters to you, fince the month 
of May laſt, having, ſince that time, 
at the requiſition of W. Lee, Eſq, 
executed the functions of ſecretary 
to the American commiſſion, at the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, and! 

am at preſent on the point of u. 

turning to America with the fir 

convoy. I ſend this letter to Mr, 

Adams, who is ſet out a few weeks 

ago, from Paris for Nantz, where 

he propoſes to embark on board 

the frigate Alliance, which, it i 

thought, will be ready in a fey 

days to fail for Boſton, 

I ſhould certainly have taken m 

paſſage on board the faid frigate 

with him, if it had been poſſible t 

convey my effects, which are ſti 

here on ſhore, ſoon enough to Nant 

I muſt, therefore, now wait fe 

another favourable opportunity, ani 

I beg the favour of you to acquait 

my Pocher thereof, having late 

written to him, to that effect, by th 
receding opportunity of a velk 

1 have endeavoured, as much 

offible, to acquire a thorough xo 
lodes of the true and exact ſtated 
political affairs here, confideringti 
intereſt America has therein; and 


Ball 
pron 
for t. 
| doj 
drove 
ame! 


formations in that reſpect. 


P 


ks a member of the congreſs, 
du will certainly have ſeen, before 
"ow, the plan of a treaty of amity 
and commerce, as deſtined to be con- 
duded hereatter between the States 
of Holland and the United States of 
North America, ſeveral copies there- 
of having been ſent to America ſome 
ime ago. That plan was ſigned on 
the 4th of September laſt, on the 
part of the city of Amſterdam, by 
ſokn de Neufville, Eſq. properly 
teputed for that purpoſe by the 
jenfionary ard burgomaſters of the 
lid city, and by W. Lee, Eſq. 
commiſtoner from the Congreſs, to 
whom the propoſitions for the ſaid 
treaty were made through the chan« 
nel of the ſaid Mr. de Neufville : 


Þ but as the character of that gentle- 
be WY man will probably be unknown to 
s, | think it proper to mention 


here, that he is one of the principal 
merchants of Amſterdam. He has 
manifeſted much zeal for the true 
tereſt of his country, of which he 
ſeems to have the moſt juſt ideas; 
and he has often declared to me, 
that it is much nearer related to the 
ommercial intereſts of America and 
France, than to that of Great Bri- 
tin, The conduct of this mer- 
Chant, arifing from that principle, 
ad befides that, from. a principle 
lull more prevalent, namely, that of 
promoting the ſucceſs of the efforts 
br the liberty of each country, will, 
| dope, always be uniform, and will 
pore tavourable to the cauſe of 
america, Conſequently, I make no 
bt, that the commercial people 
America will give him the prefer- 
ce in their future connections, as 
Dutch merchant and their friend. 
ws merchant has Hkewiſe engaged 
incal, by his ſignature to the ſaid 
an, being properly authoriſed to 
* elfect by the regency of Am- 
mam, that as long as America 
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ſhall not act contrary to the intereſt 
of the States of Holland, the city 
of Amſterdam will never adopt any 
meaſure that may tend to oppoſe the 
intereſt of America; but will, on 
the contrary, uſe all its influence 
upon the States of the Seven United 
Provinces of Holland, to effect the 
deſired connection. I need not 
mention to you the great importance 
of the city of Amſterdam, in the 
political affairs of the States General: 
you are too well acquainted with the 
hiſtory and ſtate of all countries, to 
make this neceſſary, But the leſs 
informed politicians will be aſto- 
niſhed to learn, that Amſterdam 
pays two-thirds of the quota part 
of Holland, and that the Province 
of Holland alone bears two-thirds 
of the charges of all the Seven 
United Provinces, The regency 
of this city has hitherto remain- 
ed faithful and conſtant in their 
engagements, and will, if I am not 
mittaken, always continue the ſame, 
and perſiſt therein invariably, | 

The patriotic party in Holland 
has had much trouble to thwart the 
deſigns of the prince of Orange, or, 
to ſay the ſame, thing in another 
manner, of the Engliſh party. 

The court of Great Britain has a 
great influence upon the delibera- 
tions of this country, through the 
channel of the prince of Orange, 
who 1s a relation to the king of 
Great Britain, and who is ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame views as the for- 
mer, with regard to the liberties of 
the people. 

He has ſome of the lefs conſidera- 
ble provinces ſo much in his intereſt, 
that this, above all, dares not, as 
yet, refuſe his demands; and con- 
ſequently the deputies of theſe pro- 
vinces have reſerved their conſent, 
and divers reſolutions, which the 
province of Holland would other- 

(I 2) wiſe 
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wiſe have taken long ago, to the ad- 
vantage of America : but, unfortu- 
nately for us, in this moment, the 
unanumity of the States is neceſſary 
in moſt of their reſolutions. 
The'ſpirited conduQwhich France 


has lately adopted, in declaring that 


ſhe would ſeize all Dutch ſhips trad- 
ing with Great Britain, excepting 
thoſe of Amſterdam and Haerlem, 
ſoon brought back the cities of Rot- 
terdam, Bort, and others. Theſe, 
fearing to ſend their veſſels to ſea, 
and perceiving that the people be · 

n to murmur, were obliged to ac- 
cede to the reſolution, by which 
the deputies of all the other cities of 
the province of Holland had con- 
ſented to grant convoys to their veſ- 
ſels, without even excepting thoſe 
articles of commerce, for which 
England had continually ſeized the 
Dutch ſhips, ever fince the begin- 
ning of the war with France. 

Such is the actual ſtate of affairs 
here; and every politician is at 

reſent impatient to know what Spain 
intends to do, which has ſome time 
fince made very conſiderable prepa- 
rations for war. 

The poſt for France is upon its 
departure; I muſt, therefore, con- 
clude this letter. I find in the Engliſh 
newſpapers, that your ſermon on the 
day of a general faſt, has undergone 
a fifth edition in London. I beg 
the favour of you to aſſure your fa- 
mily of my reſpects, and to acquaint 
my friend that 1 am very well, and 
that I intend to return ſoon to Ame- 
rica. I remain, with much re- 
ſpect and eſleem, 

- G18, | 
Your moſt faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant, 


(Signed) J. W. STOKTON, 
To the Rev. Mr. Witherſpoon, D. D. 


ago, engages me, in hearing tha 
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No. V. A letter from ColonelDixcyy 
to the Hon. HENRY Lavzgyy 
} 
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Philadelphia, Dec. 1 3 
818, | 


The remembrance of your excl. 
lency's kind reception, and the 
friendſhip which J experienced fron 
you, at the time of my departyr 
tor Holland, about a twelvemontk 


177% 


your excellency is upon departing 
for my country, to form the heb 
wiſhes for your ſucceſs. Iam ſorry 
that I am come too late to toyn 
which deprives me of the happinek 
of having an interview with you 
excellency, reſpecting the affairs a 
Holland. | 

+ I have been in Holland only git 
a view of uniting the two countri 
for their reciprocal happineſs; a 
1 have ſucceeded as well as the dif 
ferent circumſlances would permit, 

I beg the favour that you will b. 
pleafed to take charge of the herei 
incloſed letters for my worthy friend 
and countrymen, the Barons Van de 
Capellen, from whom, and thei 
friends, I flatter myſelf that you 
excellency will ſoon learn, that! 
my conduct, I have gained fer 
hearts, which are now nobly an 
zealouſly inclined for the affairs an 
the cauſe of the Americans. 
wiſh that this beginning may in i 
courſe of time produce many hapj 
events, for the mutual advantage 
both countries. 

I take the liberty of joining h 
a liſt of the names of thoſe, whoa 
altogether the worthy friends 
America, I pray God to cond 
your excellency, and to grant yl 
the moſt perfect ſucceſs. This 
the ſincere with of my heart, 


- 
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| remain with the greateſt conſi- 
&ration and eſteem, Sin, 
Your excellency's 
Moſt obedient and 
Molt humble ſervant, 
(Signed) J. G. Dircks, 
Liſt of Names. 
Henry Hooft Danielſz, ancient 
Burgom: ger of Amſterdam. | 
Daniel Hooft Danielſz, Secretary 
to the regency of Amſterdam, 
Van Berkel, counſellor and pen- 
fonary of the city of Amſterdam. 
ſohn de Neufville and ſons, one 
ef the principal commercial houſes 
of 4mſicrdam. | 
N. B, The laſt can inform your 
excellency of all the commercial 
houſes, which are our friends. 
The burgomaſter Hooft Danielſa 
n inform your excellency which 
ne the gentlemen of the regency, 
in the intereſt of America. 
And the Barons Van der Capellen 
n inform you of thoſe who are our 
ends in all the Seven Provinces. 
To bis Excellency Henry 
Lawrens, Eſq. 


o. VI. Copy of a letter from Mr. 
A, GitLon to Joan RuTLEDGE, 
Eſq. Governor and Commander in 
Chief of South Carolina, dated 
— the 1// of March,1780, 
iR, | 
[ had the pleaſure of writing 
you the 31ſt of December laſt, 
u ſend you at preſent copies of 


l. ard meeting with many diffi- 
Ites, which prevented his depar- 
re, and the ice hindering all veſſels 
m failing from hence, I had no 
Iportunity of giving you any ad- 
* of my lateſt negociations here. 
Ws letter will be delivered to your 
*"ency by Mr. George Nixon: 
wal communicate to you a copy 


ut I rote to you, as I did at fort. 
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thereof by the firſt opportunity, as 
ſoon as he arrives at St. Euſtatia, 

I ſhall likewiſe fend you a copy 
of the correſpondence betweeu Mr, 
Chamont and a gentleman whom 1 
engaged here to write to him on the 
ſubject of the two ſhips built here; 
by which you will ſee, that it was 
never ſeriouſly intended to ſell the 
ſaid ſhips to me. 

& Mr. Franklin has never return · 
ed me an anſwer. I thought that 
the arrival of Mr. Adams at Paris 
was a good opportunity to revive this 
affair. I conſequently wrote to him, 
as well as to Mr. Izard, and Mr. A. 
Lee, that they ſhould addreſs them - 
ſelves to Monſieur de Sartine, and to 
the Count de Vergennes, miniſters 
at Verſailles, to endeavour to obtain 
the ſaid veſſels, by offering to pay 
the prime coſt, or to take them by 
appraiſement of four impartial per- 
ſons, to be choſen here by the two 
parties ; eſpecially as I had already 
removed here all difficulties, having 
ſuccours promiſed to me from high 
authority, and as I could fit them . 


out either as Dutch property for 


Euſtatia, or as American property 
for any other port. But the anſwers 
I received laſt night from thoſe gen- 
tlemen, obliged me to give up the 
flattering hopes of ſending you two 
of the fineſt veſſels in the world, of 
one hundred and eighty-fix feet 
keel, fit to carry twenty-eight thirty - 
fix pounders upon one deck. And 
though they drew too much water 
for our bar, they would certainly 
not have tarded to take ſome veſſels 
which would have anſwered our 
purpoſe. Not that | fear that theſe 
gentlemen will not do all in their 
power to aſſiſt me in this affair, and 
ſome others ; but they foreſee that 
this requeſt, in caſe it {ſhould be 

ranted, might perhaps involve m 
in other difficulties, 
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There are ſeveral veſſels in the 
port of France which would fully 
anſwer our purpoſes ; but the diffi- 
culties which I have already expe- 
rienced, fully convince me that I 
ſhall not obtain any ſuccours. It is 
for this reaſon that T have reſolved 
this morning to employ all your mo- 
ney in purchaſing bar-1ron, nails, 
Fordage, ſail-cloth, cables, anchors, 
ſhips-ſtores, and other things neceſ- 
ſary to pilots, carpenters, gunners, 
and coopers: chirurgical inſtruments 
and medicines, iron hoops, and all 
that I thought neceſſary for three 
frigates, excepting guns, powder, 
and military implements, which I 
am as yet uncertain whether .they 
may be embarked. I intend to buy 
the moſt eſſential articles double 
what is neceſſary for theſe veſſels; 
and likewiſe double the quantity of 
the ſmall articles, and in caſe [ 
ſhould have any money remaining, 
I intend to employ it in purchaſing 
woollen cloth, linen, ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, and hats for our troops, and 
to ſend all theſe effects, as ſoon as 
poſſible, by different veſſels, to St. 
Euſtatia, from whence you may 
draw them, by your orders, when- 
ever you ſhall think it convenient. 
It will, perhaps, be neceſlary to in- 
ſure here the articles which appear 
to be deſtined for large ſhips, in caſe 
they ſhould happen to be taken by 
the Engliſh, as well as the cables 
and anchors, 15 
Meſſrs. Nicholas, and Jacob 
Van Staphorſt, merchants here, will 
do the buſineſs, and they have pro- 
miſed me a credit of thirty thouſand 
Rorins (very likely I ſhall be able to 
get more trom them, on my own 
credit) until you come yourtelf, as 
I now defire you to do, which ſum, 
with Mr. Screipreiſer's loan and 
your own money, will make up a 
handſome ſum, to accompliſh the 
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ſaid views, and fave the State ſome 
loſs on the plan propoſed by your 
excellency to procure it a good dn. 
rine. Pardon me, if I ſpeak g 
ſentiments at preſent, on what a; 
be done. | ! 

If the State perfiſts in the te. 
ſolution of having a good maring 
the three frigates ought to be hui 
at Philadelphia, Boſton and Por. 
mouth, in New Hampſhire, The 
oppoſition I have met with in Frais 
proves clearly to me, that they new 


had an intention that America faul i 
have a marine; otherwiſe they would 
certainly have fold the ten ſhip ; 
which were here lying empty, finc 
that would not have diminiſhed ten 
ſtrength, which they made a plea d - 
laſt ſpring, when J propoſed to then * 
a plan, by which Georgia <vould bang * 
been delivered by laſt May; bu 
even then, they refaſed to let * 
have one ſhip. * 

Captain Yoyner has done eren. 
thing in his power with reſped 9 | 
our affairs, and he will return « the 
St. Euſtatia by the firſt good oppor... 
tunity, as will all the other office ne 
] will follow him immediately : nal. 
I, on that account, deſire your ea 72 
cellency to ſend Captain Tenn 3 
orders, that he may find theurat Mo 
Euſtatia, under cover to Mr. Auge 
and the governor of that place, Mam 
to whom you pleaſe. I ſhall h 
great pleaſure to find myſelf equi r 
honoured with your orders, and ma! 
know how the goods ought to , 
ſhipped there. I think, with ne { 
permiſſion. that if two or three c 
tinental frigates were ſent here i... 
take them, that would be a ma... 
certain method; but I cannot n 
it till after I am arrived there, rnſl 
I ſhall place them in the wareboull..: .. 
of good merchants. Ih tr: 

I have not been honoured # beter, 


a ſingle line from our goremme 


Le 


5ce the 31ſt of January, 1779, fo 
hat | am at preſent obliged to act 
without orders, not doubting that 
rou and my country will readily 
give me credit for acting to the belt 
of my judgment for your intereſts, 
ind that you and they will approve 
of my conduct, ſince that approba- 
ron is the only recompence to which 
{ have looked in all that have been 
able to etect by my feeble endea- 
vous. Pleaſe God ! I ſhould have 
deen able to have done more, if the 
courage of your pretended friends 
had not been greater than that of 
rour real ones. I am very cc;tain I 
ſhould have been with you a long 
time before this with an ample ſuc. 
cour ; but I have the conſolation to 
refe, that | have done as much as 
ny perſon ſent from America has 
deen able to effect in Europe, to ob- 
tain credit for a ſtate (South Caroli- 
1) which was conſidered at the time 
| negociated the loan, as entirely in 
the nofle ſion of the enemy. 

| have had many interviews with 
the lenders; and the brokers in 
thoſe affairs would have procured 
ne, in ſix cue e, @ million of florins, 
a five per cent, intereſt, for ten or 
fern years, if the powers with which 
| was inveſted had been authorized 
by our government, and to their ſa- 
toſaction. However, I have made 
them promiſa, that if the guarantee 
f Longre/e, tor which I now write to 
jour excellency, ſhall arrive whilſt I 
remain here, they vill advance the 
ſaid million on that ſecurity, until 
tte full powers and guarants, ſuch 
„ incloſe, which are of their own 
Gnpolition and tranflated by their 
ary, ſhall come over. I now ſend 


rantlation, tor your approbation, 
nd the Dutch original and an Eng- 
lik tra2ſlation of the guarantee of 
Lengreſs. If lere at this moment 


fo the Dutch original and the 
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in poſſeſſion of ſuch papers, I could 
get four millions of florins, which 
makes about three millions of Caro- 
lina currency, at five per cent. pay- 
able in fifteen years, viz. nothing for 
the firſt ten years, but one million 
every year afterwards, until the 
whole was paid. Ihe intereſt pay. ' 
able every year. The broker's com- 
miſſion or premium as they call it 
here, is from one to two per cent. 
on the capital at the time of your 
receiving it ; one per cent. the mer- 
chant's commiſſion, for negociating 
the buſineſs, and one half per cent. 
on the annual intereſt, and one per 
cent. commiſſion on the reimburſe- 
ment of the capital; which together, 
would carry the intereſt to about five 
and a quarter per cent. a year. 
| The. objections which they 
make againſt my preſent full power 
is, that it is therein ſpecified, for 
three frigates, and that there is 2 
complication in ſaying, that I may 
negociate any indeterminate ſum, 
initead of naming the fixed ſum. 
This want of ſpecific precifion af- 
fects them to that degree, that I 
cannot give them any ſatis faction. 
Your Excellency is at preſent 
informed, upon what condition the 
ſum in queſtion may be procured, 
in caſe the State ſhould be in want 
thereof, If the laſt ſhould be the 
caſe, and if the conditions are ap- 
proved of, it would be beſt to ſend a 
fit 12 here with ſuch full powers 
and guarantee, in ſending two or 
three copies after him; or elſe to 
ſend the faid documents to Meſſrs. 
Nicholas and Jacob Van Staphorſt, 
merchants here, or to ſome other 
good, ſolid Dutch houſe here, with 
your orders how the ſaid money is to 
be employed here. But as the ſaid 
Meſſrs. Van Staphorſt have laid the 
foundation of this affair, I leave it 
to the judgment of your Excellency, 
I 4) | whe- 
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whether it would not be beſt to in- 
truſt themwiththe execution thereof. 
I have had dealings with them for 
above'ten years, and am informed 
that they are generally looked upon 
as a very ſolid Dutch houſe, of a 
good capital, and known integrity, 

I have an opportunity of know- 
ing what is doing here, and I have 


received from perſons of reſpectable 


authority the intelligence ſpecified in 
the paper annexed, The Dutch have 
deſigned theſe vine months to have a 
perſon here, authoriſed by Congreſs; 
not that they would receive him as a 


public Miniſier ; but they are very 


anxious to have the moſt accurate 
information: and ſuch a perſon might 
have laid the foundation of a treaty 
with us, until affairs ſhall be come to 
8 maturity: he might alſo have 

en able to get money here. The 
objection againſt the actual loan of 
money for the Congreſs here is, that 
it does not proceed directly from 
America; and to uſe the language 
of the Old Dutchman, it is to be 
franchiſed. 

[ am perſuaded, that if the Pre- 
fident Laurens arrives here ſoon, 
he will find a reaſonable and ample 
ſum. I have taken the liberty of 
acquainting the noble Continental 
Congreſs on what terms, I am fure 
of being able to borrow here a ſuffi- 
cient ſum at about five and a quarter, 
or five and a half per cent. including 
all expences. hat 

I am in hopes of receiving foon 
advices from you: if not, I ſhall con- 
tinue as mentioned above, and do 
as well as I can, making all the dif- 
patch in my power to return home. 
I cou!d have wiſhed that my fate had 
been to remain in America, eſpe- 
cially as I ſhould have willingly ſup- 
ported all fatigues, and, With a 

ood heart, braved all dangers, in 
preterence to the plan of begging, 


” 
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which the neceſlity, occaſioned 
frequent deceptions, has forced me 
to adopt. | 
I moſt fincerely wiſh you health 
and happineſs, and remain with dus 
reſpect, Sir, 
Your Excellency's 
Moſt obedient and 
Moit humble ſervant, 
(Signed) A. Gir tox, 
P. S. Mr. Beaumarchais will na 
yet pay any thing, nor furniſh any 
account. ; 
His Excellency John Rutlege, Eſq, 
Governor and Commander in 


Chief of South Carolina. 


No. VII. Copy of a Letter fron 
J. D. Van per CAPELLAN to 
Hon, HEneyLavRens, E/q dated 
Ewoll, April 8th, 1778. 

Six, Wn. 

As I have been the firſt, or rather 
the only one among the member 
of our State, who has dared openly 
to ſupport the American cauſe, aul 
that at a time, when their ſituation 
was very problemarical, I haſten 
not to be the laſt to congratulate yo 
on the happy ſucceſs, with which 
Providence has been pleaſed to re 
ward you, 

The joy I felt on hearing 0 
the capture of General Burgoyne 
army (an epocha which will er 
ſhine in the annals of America, a 
of liberty) could not be exceede 
except by that I experienced by th 
concluſion of the treaty betset 
France and the Republic of d 
United States of America, whod 
thoſe reaps is placed on a level ni 
the other independent powers « 


0 en 
over 
de ju 
ner; 
ared, 
gad 
F (hoy 


the world, | If Eur 
| Be perſuaded, Sir, that I ha und 
often ſhed tears, and very ſince mou 
ones, when, particularly at Lg“ 
Iſland, the good cauſe, which 5e = 


have ſo gloriouſly ſupported, ſeen 


PU 


way before the iniquitous 
Tribunal, where force alone holds 
he place of arguments ; and no one 
b taken a more fincere and cordial 
tereſt in the events, which, in all 
Lyman appearance, will ſoon crown 
je jult deſires of your brave citi- 
ens. 
Since I have not the honour to 
rſonally known to you, permit 
e, Sir, in order to convince you 
my ſentiments, and to point out 
tercin I have had the happineſs to 
re the American cauſe, to preſent 
o an exact tranſlation of a memo- 
al, by which I oppoſed, with all m 
neavours, the King of Great Bri- 
in's demand, in regard to the 
och brigade in our ſervice. How 
Lppy ſhould | have been, if my ne- 
ure voice had been attended to, 
the form of our government re- 
wires, in ſuch caſes ! How pleaſed 
ould I have been, if I could im- 
zeciately have prevented a ſtep ſo 
mtrary to wholeſome and humane 
vlicy | All that my advice, printed 
r different times, could operate, has 
en to cauſe a great ſenſation on the 
nds of many, although 1] have 
jad the plcaſure to ſee nearly the 
me idea adopted by the province 
jt Holland, on the advice of one 
mo cities, particularly Amſter- 
n; for after the deliberations had 
ken (purpoſely it is ſaid) drawn to 
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erer, confeſſing as I had done, 
ie juſtice of the inſurrection of the 
inerican people) they finally de- 
ared, that they would yield the 
igade on condition that his Majeſ- 
could not make uſe of them out 
Europe, and would make a de- 
and of them in form, not to the 
forinces in particular, through the 
fervention of the Prince Stadt- 
alder, but by his Miniſter to the 
ates General. | 


extravagant length, (without, 
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As to my. memorial, I had it in- 
ſerted in the regiſter, or journal of 
my province. I alfo intended a 
proteſt, by which 1 defigned to ex- 
poſe in a tair view the nullity of the 
conſent given by a plurality of votes, 
in a caſe which required unanimity: 
but on the 14th of March, the year 
following, the Aſſembly thought 
proper, on the frivolous pretence, 
that it contained indecent expreſſions 
which however, they did not parti- 
cularize) to reject it, With perm f- 
ſion, notzwithRanding, to preſent an- 
other, <wherein I ſhould mention only 
what directly regarded the ſubjet of 
the deliberation, and nothing offenſive- 
You conceive, Sir, that having, 
by my birth, a right to vote in the 
aſſembly of the States, I diſdained 
to accept a permiſſion from my equals, 
of which | had no need; for which 
reaſon I rejected it with contempt, 
until I ſhould have an opportunity of 
defending myſelf in public againſt 
ſome pamphlets, in which I hadbeen 
unmercitullyabuſed, andeven threat - 
ened with the vengeance of the 
King of England, whom, in their 
opinion, I had greatly injured: This 
wiſhed-for opportunity happened. 
The Obſervations, and the Ad- 
ditional Obſervations of Dr. Price, 
appeared, I have Dutch tranſlations 
of them, to which I added prefaces, 
in which, withour entering into con- 
troverſies, I collected all what Locke, 
Hutcheſon, Burgh, in his Political 
Diſquiſitions; and you, Sir, in your 
excellent letters to Governor Shir- 
ley, have ſaid moſt intereſting, in re- 
gard to the rights of the people, — 
Colonies, —the actual conſtitution of 
the parliament of Great Britain 
and particularly of the corrupted 
ſtate of #he houſe of commons. 
New conteſts, which happened in 
ſupport of the fundamental laws, 
which are openly neglected; labo- 
rious 
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rious and ſervile burthens, with which 
the country people are aggrieved 


Animated with ſuch ſentimen 
J have long ago endeavoured toon, 
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continually, although they have re- 
deemed themſelves ſrom it by mo- 
ney :—all this gave birth to pam- 
phlets, which indeed gave me an 
opportunity of informing the pub- 
lic with the unworthy manner in 
which IT was treated; but notwith- 
ſtanding, did not prevent me from 
feeling, with all its force, what Pope 
ſays in his Eſſay on Man, ep. iv. 


« Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 

„Without a ſecond or without a judge ; 

© Truths would you teach, or ſerve a ſink- 
ing land? 

& All fear, none aid you, and few under- 
ſtand.” 

Yes, Sir, it 18 now fix years 
fince 1 have ſupported, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance, an oppoſition hereto- 
fore without example in my coun- 
try; but I can no longer continue 
ſach an inſupportable way of life, Tf 
a wife and a child of above eleven 
years of age, whoſe education can- 
not permit me to leave my country, 
had not detained me here, I aſſure 
you, Sir, that I ſhould long ago 
have offered my blood 1n ſervice to 
the Uni.ed American States. Here- 
tofore J have not had it in my pow- 


er to ſerve her but with my weak 


voice and my pen: but it I can be 
uſeful, in any manner comparible 
with the engagements I ſtill have 
with my country, I beg you will 
diſpoſe of me with all the confidence 
that a man deſerves, who made no 
difficuty to declare, as I did in the 
Pretace to the Additional Obſeroa- 
tons laſt year, (and long before the 
lucceſls ot General Gates) that 
evhatever might be the ſucceſs, he 
would always regard it as à glory 
aud honour to have openly aud in his 
fublic character, protected the cauſe of 
the Americans, æubich he ſtill regarded 
as that e all the human kind, 


vince our monied men that the cx 
cit of America, baving for its fon. 
dation the revenue of a county 
rich in its productions, and ſuppon, 
ed by a government truly regyy, 
lican, bas infinitely more folidiy 
than that of England, who, tote 
ing under the weight of an enormom 
national debt, has no other de 
ence than the advantages of a pr 
carious commerce, and no other ſur 
port than à real deſpotic and ad 
ward government : but I have u 
yet found a ſum worth offering y 
you, for whichreafon l rakethelibe 
ty, Sir, to propoſe for yourconſiden 


tion, whether it would not be po | 
ſible that Congreſs ſhould props pj 
conditions ſo advantageous and (oi 
cure, whereby the Dutch might HY 
their account, and be induced wii” 
diſpoſe of their funds in Englan a 
and place their money in Ameri 
Could not Congreſs make a fundan 55 
tal law never to reduce the in 
without offering to pay be princijal 10 
It is for want of ſuch a mea 
that France has loſt its credit ui M1 
Holland to ſuch a degree, that il.” 
my knowledge, one of the pricing” 
brokers here lately declared, that 0 
could not be able to procure 10 E 
livres to that crown. Second 
could not Congreſs engage to f 
ſuch an intereſt, and for ſuch . 
number of years, ſo that our moni = 
men, on calculation, might find Th 
it would be their advantage to f - 
their funds in England, even at! Noe 
low prices now current, and ſet 110 
their money to America ? Tl ory 
would be the moſt efficacious, s 
the moſt humane method of wagt 8 
war againſt your antagoniſt, 4 + 
would ſerve to diſengage more Men 


more this nation from Great Brita 
and to attach them to the Uni 


American States. If this idea me- 
las the attention of ſo enlightened a 

litician as You are, and that I 
"uy be uſcful to you, be pleaſed 
o lt me know it in time. I have 
tends and acquaintances rich and 
wuerfül. J perhaps may perſuade 
em ſay perhaps. s 

| bez your pardon for the tire- 
ſme leugth of this letter, and de- 
fre you will believe ime to be, with 
ll inaginable reſpect, 

Your moſt humble, 

and moſt obedient ſervant, 
If D. Vanver CaPELLEN. 
Z:vol, cept. 6, 1778. 

dla, 
| took the liberty to write to you 
z letter, dated Zwol, April 28, this 


ſecond, to enquire if you had re- 
cired the firſt, when I found myſelf 
honoured with a letter from his 
xcellency Mr, Jonathan Trumbull, 
wrernor, &c, of the ſtate of Con- 
pecticut, dated at Lebanon, fas" 
27, 1777, incloſed in another, dated 
Philadelphia, July 22, of the ſame 
ear, which a Dutch gentlemap, ſet- 
ted in America, named Goſwinus 
Eikelens, directed to me, at the re- 
quelt (according to his own words) 
(the preſident and members of the 
bonourable the Congrels : the origi» 
pals of thoſe letters were ſent by 
Longreſs under oover to you; the 
fplicate and triplicate by the Weſt 
acies, This one I only received 
alt Tueſday : ſome accident mult 
we happened to the two others. 
Not being able now to comply 
"ith the requeſt of Mr, Erkelens, 
"tour firſt ſpeaking to ſome per- 
ns whom J muſt go to out of this 
province, and to whom I cannot 
unte, having no correſpondence with 
lem, and that only in a few days J 
{a execute the plan I have formed. 
beg, Sir, that as ſoon as poſſible, 
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ear, and was about writing you a 
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you will be fo kind as to inform his 
excellency the governor, that his 
letter, which fully rewards me for 
what I have ſuſtered by meddling 
with the American affairs, and that 
of Mr. Erkelens, have at laſt reach» 
ed me, and that I ſhall not delay my 
anſwer in the manner directed by 
Mr. Erkelens, viz. the original to 
vou, and the ſecond and third by 


way of the Welt Indies. 


have the honour to be, with the 
bigheſt veneration, | 
J. D. Vanoer CAPELLEN.” 
Second Po/iſcript, 
After having a few days a 
diſpatched the 1it and 2d of the 
above, one by way of Paris, and the 
other by the Weſt-Indies ; and al- 
though I had ſealed this 3d, I can- 
not help adding this poſtſcript, 
This is the happieſt deſcription 
of the Engliſh government in its 
preſent corrupt — that language 
could invent; it is in truth“ a real- 
ly deſpotic and aukwardgovernment.”? 
I had, in order to give example, 


placed about 20, ooo livres French 


money in the negociation for the 
United States in the hands of Meſſrs. 
Horneca and Fizeaux. I had ſuc- 
ceeded in perſuading ſome people of 
my province, and | expected to have 
the ſame influence in others, where 
I have connections. The credit of 
America can only gather ſtrength by 
degrees, and the number ot per- 
ſons inclined to truſt them augments; 


ſo that, in my opinion, it would be 


more advantageous, in the actual 
conjuncture, to procure one hun- 
dred thouſand livres, furniſhed by 
50 perſons of different parts of the 
country, than even a million fur- 
niſhed by one ſingle perſon, I be- 
gan to. fejoice at the perſpective, 
which appeared very flattering ; but 
the letters lately arrived from Lon- 
don, thre the alarm on all ſides. 
The 
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The people in America are diſ- 
guſted with the new Congreſs ; of 
52,000 elects, only 600 were found 
willing to take the oath of abjura- 
tion. The number of the Royal- 
ius augments daily. Jt is Governor 
Fohnflone who has aſſerted this in 
the Houſe of Commons. The mini- 
ers aſſure us, that all the news re- 
ceĩved from America coincide in 
giving the greateſt hopes, that this 
campaign, which will begin with all 
imaginable vigour, will be attended 
with more ſucceſsthanthe preceding; 
and the newſpapers add (trom let- 
ters from New-York) that diſcord 
begins to reign between the French 
and the Americans ; and amongſt 
thoſe laſt with one another ; that ſe- 
veral of the United States are on 
the point of following the example 
af Georgia, the Carolinas and Con- 
KECTICUT, Who, they ſay, have 
acknowledged obedicnceto the king. 
What can I do, or what can I ſay, 
the midſt of ſuch perplexing in- 
titudes? They do not ceaſe in 
Holland to obſerve, that the Ame- 
ricans, inſtead of purſuing their ad- 
vantages already gained on Bur- 
goyne's army, advantages that this 
very general, in his retort to Lord 
Germain, ' thought was of a nature 


te put an end to the <war; have not- 


withſtandingremainedinactive. They 
aſk me every moment, ** Is it want 
of ſtrength, or of courage? Why at 
a time when France makes an open 
direrſion in their tavour, don't the 
Americans drive their enemies from 
the only two places they poſſeſs in 
their country?“ &c, For want of 
information, I can only anſwer to 
thoſe queſtions by another: Why 
don't the Spaniards, who are a pow- 


ertul and eſtabliſned nation, drive the 


Engliſh from Gibraltar?“ TI remind 
them that New- York and Newport 
are two Gibraltars; but they always 
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conclude by ſaying, © thatthe Amo 
ricans do not defend themſelves und 
the ſame animoſity and fury, 4, 
the Dutch did when they rev 
againſt the >paniards, and the Sui, 
zers againſt the Germans; that d. 
thing has yet been done in Amerie 
comparable to the tieges of Haeren WR : 
Leyden, and ſeveral others of * 
cities, or to the battle of Morgu- 
ten in Switzerland.”-- ] repeat, Sir 
that I am ſorry to find ſuch objee. 
tions daily made, to which I oa. 
not anſwer, for want of information, 
beg, not with an indiſcreet cur, 
ofity (but zeal for the interells of 
people, for whoſe liberty I would 
willingly give my life) that you wil 
inform me, as ſoon as poſſe of 
the true fituation of affairs in Ame. 
rica, I wiſh Congreſs could quiet 
the minds of the Dutch, with a cer. 
titude, that, <vhatever turn affain 
may take, or whatever treaty they 
may make with England, one of 
the firſt articles Mall be ſecurity of the 
principal and intereſt of the dd; 
contracted during the troubles. Be 
heve me, Sir, . to ſuecee 
in Holland, muſt condeſcend to cum 
my countrymen's uneafinefs, which 
whether ideal or real, are ſtill incom 
patible with its credit, and can oil 
1etard the happy event, ſo much de 
ſired by the friends of both nations 
viz. the acknowledgement of thi 
independence of America by th 
Republic, -I am capable of ſecrecy 
Truſt my diſcretion, 

One idea more, and I will fil 
If a pamphlet were publiſhed an 
circulated in America, reciting t 
manner in which ſome people, pat 
ticularly amongſt the moderns, hat 
heroically defended their liberty; 
the ſieges of Haerlem, of Leyden 
of St John de Lone (in France) 
the ardour with which the Genoel 
drove off General Botta (in 17440". 


PU 


H am not miſtaken) and particu- 
14. famous battle of Morgar- 
en, which is found in Simler de Re- 
3} Helveticorum, an eſteemed au- 
or; ſome of whoſe moſt remark- 
able pages have ſent you. Read, 
&r what is contained in the 7oth, 
nd the following. 

Arethere no true heroes in Ame- 
rica, as in Switzerland - Amongſt 
nation who poſſeſſes ſuch ſhining 
principles and virtues, are there not 
» be found a ſufficient number, 
rho, preferring glory to death, by a 
1 Jeclat, ſhould put an end to the 
ir, which endangers their liberty, 
id deſtroys their countty by ra- 
ige and plunder ? Why would not 
\merica have its ſacred phalanx 
nell as Thebes ? Certainly they 
ght. | 


_—_— 


rial preſented to ' the States Ge- 
neral by Sir Toſeph Yorke, 


High and Mighty Lords! 


HE uniform conduct of the 
king towards the Republic ; 
e friendſhip which hath ſo long 
biſted between the two nations; 
e right of ſovereigns, and the 
th of the moſt ſolemn engage- 


e anſiver of your High Mighti- 
les to the memorial which the 
Ker-figned preſented, ſome time 
p, by expreſs order of his court. 
would be to miſtruſt the wiſdom 
the juſtice of your High Migh- 
elſes, to ſuppoſe that you could 
ule a moment in giving the ſatis- 
ton demanded by his Majeſty. 

% the reſolutions of your 
1 Mightineſſes of the 27th of 
ember, were the reſult of a 
ration which regarded only 


nts, will decide, without doubt, 


(14. 


the interior of your government, 
and did not enter upon an anſwer 
to the ſaid memorial, the only re- 
mark to be made on thoſe reſolu- 
tions is, that the principles which 
have dictated them, evidently prove 
the juſtice of the demand made by 
the king. ä 

In e upon that me- 
morial, to which the under ſigned 
here requires, in the name of his 
court, an immediate and ſatisfactory 
anſwer in every reſpect, your High 
Mightineſſes will doubtleſs conſider 
that the aſfair is of the laſt impor- 
tance ; that it relates to the com- 
plaint of an offended Sovereign ; 
that the offence, for which he de- 
mands an exemplary puniſhmenr, 
and a complete ſatis faction, is a vi- 
olation of the Batavian Conſtitution, 
of which the King is a guarantee; 


an infraction of the public faith; 


an attempt againſt the dignity of his 
crown! The King has never ima- 
gined that your High Mightineſſes 
had approved of a treaty with his 
rebellious ſubjects. That had been 
raiſing the buckler on your part; a 
declaration of war, But the offence 
has been committed by the magiſ- 
trates of a city which makes a con- 
ſiderable part of the State; and it 
belongs to the Sovereign Power to 
puniſh and give ſatisfaction for it. 

His majeſty, by the complaints 
made by his ambaſſador, has placed 
the puniſhment and reparation in 
the hands of your High Mighti- 
neſſes; and it will not be till the 
laſt extremity, that 1s to ſay, in the 
caſe of a denial of juſtice, or of fi- 
lence, which muſt be interpreted as 
a refuſal, that the king will take 
them upon himſelf, 

Done at the Hague the 12th of 

December, 1780. 
(Signed) 
Le Chevalier Yorks. 
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Manifefio again/? Holland. 
Gonk R. | 
(L. S.) HROUGH the whole 
92 courſe of our reign, our 
conduct towards the ſtates- general 
of the United Provinces has been 
that of a ſincere friend and faithtul 
ally. Had they adhered to thoſe 
wife principles which uſed to govern 
the republic, they mutt have ſhewn 
themſelves equally ſolicitous to main- 
tain the friendſhip which has ſo long 
ſubſiſted between the two nations. 
and which is eſſential to the intereſts 
of both: from the prevalence of a 
faction devoted to France, and fol- 
lowing the dictates of that court, a 
very different policy has prevailed: 
The return made to our friendſhip, 
for ſome time paſt, has been an open 
contempt of the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements, and a repeated violation 
of public faith. | 
On the commencement of the 


_ defenſive war, in which we found 


ourſelves engaged by the aggreſſion 
of France, we ſhewed a tender re- 
card for the intereſts of the ſtates- 
general, and a deſire of ſecuring to 
their ſubjects every advantage of 
trade, conſiſtent with the great and 
juſt principle of our own defence. 
Our ambaſſador was inſtructed to of- 
fer a friendly negociation, to obvi- 
ate every thing that might lead to 
a diſagreeable diſcuſſion ; and to 
this offer, ſolemnly made by him 
to the States-General, the 2d of No- 
vember, 1778, no attention was 
paid. | 
After the number of our enemies 
increafed by the aggreſſion of Spain, 


equally unprovoked with that of 


France, we found it neceſſary to call 
npon the States-General for the pere 
formance of their engagements, 'The 
fifth article of the perpetual defen- 
five alliance between our crown and 
the fiatzs-general, concluded at 


Weſtminſter the 3d of March, 16 
, * 
beſides the general engagement j, 
ſuccours. expreſsly ſtipulates, « Thy 
that party of the two allies thy ; 
not attacked, ſhall be obliged ty 
break with the aggreſſor in . 
months after the party attacked ſhut 
require it:“ — Yet two ears hay 
paſſed, without a ſingle afſifan 
given to us, without a ſingle ſyllajy 
in anſwer to our repeated demand 
So totally regardleſs have d 
States been of their treaty with u 
that they readily promiſed our eꝶ 
mies to obſerve a neutrality, in d 
rect contradiction to thoſe engig 
ments; and whilſt they have vn 
held from us the ſuccours they y 
bound to furniſh, every ſecret of 
ſiſtance has been given the enen 
and inland duties have been take 
off, for the ſole purpoſe of H 
tating the carriage of naval ſy 
to France, 1 
In direct and open violation 
treaty, they ſuffered an Amen e 
Pirate to remain ſeveral weeks i 
one df their parts; and even pe 
mitted a part of his crew to moe 
guard in a fort in the Texel. 
In the Eaſt-Indies, the ſubjech = 
the States General, in concert 
France, have endeavoured to ral 
up enemies againſt us. nl d 
In the Weſt- Indies, particularly 
St. Euſtatius, every protection 
aſſiſtance has been given to our 
bellious ſubjects. Their pri 
are openly received into the Don 
harbours, allowed to refit there, iv 
plied with arms and ammunit 
their crews recruited, their p! | 
brought in and fold, and all this utc 
direct violation of as clear and ti 
lemn ſtipulations as can be made ebe 
This conduct, fo inconſiſtent ; 
all good faith, ſo repugnant o Unto; 
ſenſe of the wiſeſl part of the D cler 
nation, is chiefly to be aſcribed 
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teralence of the leading ma- 
irates of Amſterdam, whole ſe- 
+ correſpondence with our rebel- 
us {ubiects was ſuſpected long be- 
eit was made known by the for- 
"te diſcovery of a treaty, the firlt 
cle of which is: Loh 
There ſhall be a firm, invio- 
die, and univerſal peace, and ſin- 
etriend{hip, between their High 
kehtineſles the eſtates of the Se- 
United Provinces of Holland and 
United States of North Ame- 
a, and the ſubjects and people of 
ſaid parties; and between the 
untries, iſlands, cities, and towns, 
ate under the juriſdiction of the 
d United States of Holland, and 
aid United States of America, 
the people and inhabitants there- 
of every degree, without excep- 
n of perſons or places. 
This treaty was ſigned in Septem- 
x 1578, by the expreſs order of 
penſionary of Amſterdam, and 
ber principal magiſtrates of that 
They now not only avow the 
ole tranſaction, but glory in it; 
(exprelsly ſay, even to the lates 
enl, that what they did ““ was 
at their indiſpenſable duty re- 
ned,” . 
lathe mean time, the States Ge- 
nl declined to give any anſwer to 
memorial preſented by our am- 
kdor ; and this refuſal was ag- 
nted by their proceeding upon 
kr bulineſs, nay upon the conſi- 
ton of this very ſubject to in- 
purpoſes; and while they 
ad it impoſſible to approve the 
Kitt of their ſubjects, they Mill 
Wrioufly avoided to give us the 
action ſo manifeſtly due. 
Me had every right to expect that 
M2 Giſcovery would have rouzed 
Mtoa juſt indignation at the in- 
offered to us, and to themſelves, 
tat they would have been 
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eager to give us full and ample ſatis- 
faction for the offence, and to in- 
flict the ſevereſt punithment upon the 
offenders. The urgency of the bu - 
{ines made an inſtaut anſwer eſſen- 
tial to the honour and ſatety ot this 
country. The demand was accord- 
ingly preſſed by our ambafſador in 
repeated conferences with the mi- 
nifters, and in a ſecond memorial: 
it was preſſed with all the earneſtueſs 
which could proceed from our anci- 
ent friendſhip, and the ſenſe of ge- 
cent injuries; and the anſwer now 
iven to a memorial on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, delivered about five weeks ago, 
is, That the States have taken it ad 
referendum. — Such an anſwer, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, could only be dic- 
tated by the fixed purpoſe of hoſti- 
lity meditated, and already reſolved, 
by the ſtates, induced by the offen- 
five councils of Amſterdam thus to 
countenance the hoſtile aggreffion, 
which the magiſtrates of that city 
have made in the name of the re- 
public, | 
There is an end of the faith of all 
treaties with them, if Amſterdam 
may uſurp the ſovereign power, may 
violate thoſe treaties with impunity, 
by pledging the States to engages» 
ments directly contrary, and leagu- 
ing the Republic with the rebels of 
a ſovereign to whom ſhe is bound 
by the cloſeſt ties. An infraction 
of the law of nations, by the mean- 
eſt member of any country, gives 
the injured ſtate a right to demand 
ſatisfaction and puniſhment : — how 
much more ſo, when the injury 
complained of 1s a flagrant violation 
of public faith, committed by lead- 
ing and predominant members in 
the ſtate ? Since then the ſatis- 
faction we have demanded is not 
given, we muſt, though moſt reluc- 
tantly, doourſelves that juſtice which 
we cannot otherwiſe obtain: we muſt 
cou- 
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conſider the States General as par- 


ties in the injury which they will not 


repair, as ſharers in the aggreſſion 
which they refuſe to puniſh, and 
mult act accordingly, We have 
therefore ordered our ambaſſador to 


withdraw from the Hague, and ſhall 


immediately purſue ſuch vigorous 
meaſures as the occaſion fully juſ- 
rifies, and our dignity and the eſ- 
ſential intereſts of our people require. 

From a regard to the Dutch na- 
tion at large, we wiſh it were poſ- 
{ible to direct thoſe meaſures wholly 
againſt Amflerdam : but this cannot 


be, unleſs the States General will 


immediately declare, that Amſter- 
dam ſhall, upon this occaſion, re» 
ceive no aſſiſtance from them, but 
be left to abide the conſequences of 
its aggreſſion. 

Whilſt Amſterdam is ſuffered to 
prevail in the general councils, and 
is backed by the ſtrength of the 
Kate, it 1s impoſſible to reſiſt the 
aggreſſion of ſo'conliderable a part, 
without contending with the whole, 
But we are too ſ{cniible of the com- 
mon intereſts of both countries not 
to remember, in the midſt of ſuch 
a conteſt, that the only point to be 
aimed at by us, is to raiſe a diſpo- 
ſition in the councils of the Republic 
to return to our ancient union, by 
giving us that ſatisfaction for the 
paſt, and ſecurity for the future, 
which we ſhall be as ready to receive 
as they can be to offer, and to the 
attainment of which we ſhall direct 
all our operations. We mean only 
to provide for our own ſecurity, by 
defeating the dangerous deſigns that 
have been formed againſt us. We 
ſhall ever be diſpoſed to return to 
fricad{l;iip with the States General, 
when they fincerely revert to that 
ſyſtem which the wiſdom of their 
anceſtors formed, and which has now 
been ſubverted by a powerful ſac- 


vinces, ſo that as well his Maj 


tion, conſpiring with France agu 
the truè intereſts of the R dle 
no leſs than againſt thoſe of Grey 
Britain, | 
St. James's, _ G.R, 
December 20, 1780. 
At the Court at St. James';, ty 
zoth of December, 1780, 
F T, 
The KING? s Moſt Excells 
| Majeſty in Council, 
His Majeſty, having taken ing 
conſideration the many 10juriou 
proceedings of the States Ger 
of the United Provinces, 
their ſubjects, as ſer forth in h 
Royal Manifeſto of this date, a 
being determined to take ſuch me 
ſures as are neceſſary for vindicatiy 
the honour of his crown, and f 
procuring reparation and fatisfe 
tion, is pleaſed, by and with the u 
vice of his Privy Council, to on 
and it is hereby ordered, that ge 
neral reprifals be granted againſttl 
ſhips, goods, and ſubjects of t 
States General of the United Pr 


fleet and ſhips, as alſo all oth 
ſhips and veſſels that ſhall be cn 
miſſioned by letters of marque 
general repriſals, or otherwile, | 
his Majeſty's commiſſioners for e 
ecuting the office of Lord Hy 
Admiral of Great Britain, ſhall 
may lawfully ſeize all ſhips, vell 
and goods belonging to the du 
General of the United Pronnd 
or their ſubjects, or others in 
ting within any territories 
aforeſaid States-General, and | 
the ſame to judgment in a8 
the courts of Admiralty within 
Majeſty's dominions : and t0 
end his Majeſty's Advocate-getf Sat 
with the Advocate of the Admit 
are forthwith to prepare the di 
of a commiſſion, and preſent ay 
{ame to his Majeſty at this 9 

autho 


laing the commiſſioners forex- 
— — office of Lord High Ad- 
niral, or any perſon or perſons by 
them empowered and appointed, to 
Fe forth and grant letters of marque 
id reprizal to any of his Ma- 
#{ty's tubjects, or others whom the 
{4 commiſſioners ſhall deem fitly 
qualified in that behalf, for the ap- 
prehending, ſeizing, and taking the 
ſhips, veſſels and goods 12 
o the States General of the Unite 
Provinces and their vaſſals and ſub- 
jects, or any inhabiting within the 
countries, territories, or dominions 
of the aforeſaid States General ; and 
that ſuch powers and clauſes be in- 
ſened in the ſaid commiſſion as have 
been uſual, and are according to 
former precedents: and his Majeſty's 
ſad Advocate-general, with the 
Advocate of the Admiralty, are alſo 
forthwith to prepare the draught of 
2 commiſſion, and preſent the ſame 


thorizing the {aid commiſſioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral to will and require the 
High Court of Admiralty of Great- 
Britain, and the lieutenant. and 
judge of the ſaid court, his ſur- 
rogate or ſurrogates, as alſo the 
fereral courts of Admiralty within 
his Majeſty's dominions, to take 
cogaizance of, and judicially pro- 
ceed upon all and all manner of 
captures, ſeizures, prizes, and re- 
priſals of all ſhips and goods that 
are, or ſhall be taken, and to hear 
and determine the ſame ; and, ac- 
erding to the courſe of admiralty, 
ad the law of nations, to adjudge 
ad condemn all ſuch ſhips, veſſels 
and goods, as ſhall belong to the 
dates General of the United Pro- 
mnces, or their vaſſals and ſubjects, 
a to any others inhabiting within 
ay of the countries, territories and 


Gminions of the aforeſaid States 
1780. 
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to his Majeſty at this board, au- 


445) 


General; and that ſuch powers and 
clauſes be inſerted in the ſaid com- 
miſſion as have been uſual, and are 
according to tormer precedents : and 
they are likewiſe to prepare, and 
lay before his Majeſty at this board, 
a draught of ſuch. inſtructions as may 
be proper to be ſent to the courts 
of admiralty.in his Majeſty's fo- 
reign governments and plantations, 
for their guidance herein; as alſo 
another draught of inſtructions for 
ſuch ſhips as ſhall be commiſſioned 
for the purpoſes aforementioned, 


—_— 


Letter from Count Ne deren to Lord 
Stormont, 


Mx Los p, 

1 Am much obliged to your Ex- 
celleney for your attention and 

offer of ſending a packet-boat to 

Margate, for my aß to Oſtend. 

I ſhall have no occaſion for the 

ſame, having already engaged a 

veſſel from Oſtend, named Le Cou- 


rier de l'Europe, for that purpoſe. 


This veſſel is now lying at the 
Tower, ready to take in my bag- 
gage. I beg your excellency will 
be pleaſed to cauſe the neceſſary 
orders to be iſſued from the Treaſury 
and the Cuſtom-houſe, that it may 
be embarked without any hindrance. 
As ſoon as this is done, the ſaid 
veſſel will fail for Margate, whither 
I ſhall repair by land with the 
Counteſs of Welderen, I alfo beg 
your excellency to furniſh me with 
the neceſſary paſſports for my voy» 
age, and likewiſe with two paſſports 
for two Dutch expreſſes, named ]. 
Paux, and Augent Kohler, by the 
way of Harwich. 

I cannot help at the ſame time, 
to expreſs my ſurprize to your lord - 
ſhip, in receiving back from your 


excellency's office the letter which I 
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had the honour to ſend there: nor I have officially notified unto 


was I leſs aſtoniſhed when my ſecre- 
tary, whom I had ſent to your lord- 
ſhip's office, to inquire the reaſon 


of returning the ſaid letter, with - 


out being opened, acquainted me 
therewith. Give me leave to obſerve 
to your lordſhip, that it is impoſſible 
to know whether a propoſition is ad- 
miſſible or nor, before it has been 
ſeen and examined. Their. High 
Mightinefles have given me expreſs 
orders to deliver unto the Britiſh 
miniſtry, before I ſhould withdraw 


from this court, the papers which I 
had the honour of addrefſing to your - 


excellency-yeſterday morning. How 
can | execute theſe orders, it you 
will not permit me to ſee you, nor 
accept any letters from me? I flatter 
myſelf that, convinced of the juſtice 
of my remarks, you will be pleaſed 
to accept the letter which 1 ſent yeſ- 
terday, and to ſend me a line in an- 
ſwer, informing me of your inten- 
tions in that reſpect. 7 

bare the honour to be, &c, &c. 

(Signed) V. WoroEREN. 
London, Dec. 29, 1780. 


11 


Letter from Lerd Stormont ta Count 
Welderen. 


S1R, . | 
NTIL the conduct of the re- 
public had broken the ties of 
friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 

the two nations, and which the Kin 
has conſtantly deſired to preſerve, 7 
have always been, as you know very 
well, Sir, ready and willing to con- 
fer with you on all occaſions, and 
upon all objects concerning your 


miniſtry; and have always received 


what came from your part with due 
attention. But ſince all connection 
between the two nations 1s broken off 
by the aggreſſion of your's, and ſince 


P APE KA 


the King's Manifeſto, and Ws 


given in conſeqpence thereof, | 
can no longer behold you as the 
miniſter of a friendly power. Yo 
cannot, therefore, Sir, attribute the 
return of your packet without my 
opening it, but to the execution 
indiſpenſable duty 1n the preſen 
circumſtances. Atter an open 
ture, all miniſterial communication 
between us muſt neceſſarily ceaſe; 
and anterior orders are no longer 
applicable to the preſent ſtate d 
affairs. 
I have the honour, &c, 
(Signed) STOR MORT, 


pI 
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Proceedings of a Board of Gen 
Officers, held by order of Genera 
Waſhington, Commander in Chi 
of the Army of the United Staten 
America, reſpecting Major Jul 
Andre, Adjutant-General of tl 
Britiſh Army, September 29, 17901 


Publiſned at Philadelphia, by ode 
| ot Congreſs. 


Extras of Letters from Gπm 
Waſhington to the Prejident of Got 
greſs. N 

Robinſon's Houſe in the N 

a Lands, Sept. 29, 1789. 
Six, 

Have the honour to inform th 

Congreſs, that I arrived be 

yeſterday about twelve o'clock, df 

my return from Hartford. vol © 

hours previous to my arrival, Ma , 

general Arnold went from his qu: 

ters, which were at this place, ad bid 
as it was ſuppoſed, over the river lh, 
the garriſon at Weſt- point, whithe! 
proceeded myſelf, in order to V1 
the poſt, I found General Amo 
had not been there during the on 
and on my return to his quarters, ſure 
was ſtill abſent, In the mean ume 


a pack 


r DIe rA 


4 packet had arrived from Lieu- 
1enant-colonel Jameſon, announc- 
inp the capture of John Anderſon, 
do was endeavouring to go to New. 
Lok with ſeveral intereſting and 
important papers, all in the hand- 
urting of General Arnold, This was 
ecompanied with a letter from the 
one, avowing himſelf ro be Ma- 


he Britiſh army, relating the man- 
yer of his capture, and endeavouring 
» bew that he did not come under 
be deſcription of a ſpy. From theſe 


n that the General ſeemed to be 
n into fome degree of agitation, 
n receiving a letter a little time be- 
re he went from his quarters, I 
x led to conclude immediately, 
ut he had heard of Major Andre's 
xivity, and that he would, it poſ- 
je, eſcape to the enemy; and ac- 
dmgly took ſuch meaſures as ap- 
red moſt probable to apprehend 
im: but he had embarked in a 
ge, and proceeded down the river, 
fer a flag, to the Vulture ſhip of 
„which lay at ſome miles below 
mey and Verplank's Point, He 
me me a letter after he got on 
ard, Major Andre was not ar- 
ed yet; but I hope he is ſecure, 
(that he will be here to-day. I 
re been, and am taking precau- 
Ins, which i truſt will prove effec- 
to prevent the important conſe- 
nces which this conduct, on the 
t of General A rnold, was intend- 
0 produce. I do not know the 
ny that took Major Andie, but jt 
lad it confiſted only of a few mi- 
u, who acted in fach a manner 
the occaſion, as does them the 
peſt honour, and proves them to 
men of great virtue. As ſoon as 
tow their names, I ſhall take 


ure in tranſmitting them to 
koreſs, , 


or ohn Andre, Adjutant · general to 


wreral circumſtances, and informa - 
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J have the honour to incloſe tg 

Congreſs a copy of the proceedings 
of a Board of general Officers in the 
cauſe of Major Andrs, Adjutant-; 
general to the Britiſh army, This 
officer was executed'in purſuance of 
the ſentence of the Board, on Mon: 
day the 2dinſtant, at twelve o'clock, 
at our late camp at "Tappan. Be- 
ſides the proceedings, I tranſmit 
copies of ſundry letters 1 
the matter, which are all that paſſe 
on the ſubject, not included in the 
proceedings. 
I have now the pleaſure to com- 
municate the names of the three per. 
ſons who captured Major Andre, and 
who refuſed to releaſe him, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt earneſt importunt- 
ties, and aſſurances of a liberal re- 
ward on his part, Their names are, 
John Paulding, David Williams, 
and Iſaac Vanwert. 


Proceedings of a Board of General Offi- 
cers, beld by order of his Excellency 
Gen. Waſhington, Commander in 
Chief of the Army of the United 
States of America, reſpecting Major. 
Andte, Adjutant-general of the 


Britiſh Army, September 29, 1780, 
at Tappan, in the State of News 
York, v 


F KS 0.A.N. IT. 
Major- general Green, Preſident; . 
Major-general Lord Stirling, Major- 
eneral St. Clair, Major-general 
the Marquis de la Fayette, i 
general Howe, 1 the 
Baron de Steuben, Brigadier - general 
Parſons, Brigadier-general Clinton, 
Brigadier- general Knox, Brigadier- 
nne. lover, Brigadier- general 
Patterſon, Brigadier-general Hand, 
Brigadier - general Huntington, Bri- 
gadier-general Starke, John Lau- 
rence, ſudge · advocate - general-. 

(K 3) Major 
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Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
to the Britiſh army, was brought 
before the Board, and the following 
letter from General Waſhington to 
the Board, dated head-quarters, 
Tappan, September 29, 1780, was 
laid before them, and read: 

Gentlemen, | 

Major Andre, Adjutant-genera 
to the Britiſh army, will be brought 
before you for your examination. 
He came within our lines in the 
night, on an interview with Major- 
general Arnold, and in an aſſumed 
character, and was taken within our 
lines, in a diſguiſed habit, with a 
paſs under a feigned name, and with 
the incloſed papers concealed upon 
him. After a careful examination, 
you will be pleaſed, as ſpeedily as 
poſſible, to report a preciſe ſtate of 
his caſe, together with your opinion 
of the light in which he ought to be 
confidered, and the puniſhment that 
ought to be inflicted. The Judge- 
advocate will attend to aſſiſt in the 
examination, who has ſundry other 
apers, relative to this matter, which 
he will lay before the Board, 

T have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
your moſt obedient, 
and humble ſervant, 
S. WasniNnGTON, 
De Board of General Officers con- 
vened at T afppan. 

The names of the officers com- 
poſing the Board were read to Major 
Andre, and on his being aſked whe- 
ther he confeſfed the matter contain - 
ed in the letter from his excellency 
General Waſhington fo the Board, 
or denied them, he ſaid, in addition 
to his letter to General Waſhington, 
dared Salem, the 24th of September, 
1780, which was read to the Board, 
and acknowledged by Major Andre, 
to have bten Written by him, which 
letter is as follows: | 


SS WESTIN 


would prevent my return, and tht 


e 


Salem, 24th Sept, 
Sin, 8 * P! 1180, 


What I have as yet faid 9, 
cerning myſelf, was in the juſtifahl 
attempt to be extricated ; I amwy 
little accuſtomed to duplicity to ba 
1 2 | 

beg your excellency wil 
perſuaded, that no — in : 
temper of my mind, or apprehenſo 
for my fafety, induces me to tike 
the ſtep of addrefling you; but thy 
it is to ſecure myſelt from at impy. 
tation of having aſſumed a mea 
character for treacherous purpoſes, 
or ſelf-intereſt : a conduct incon. 
patible with the principles that ac. 
tuated me, as well as with my co 
dition 1n life. yy | 

It is to vindicate my fame that | 
ſpeak, and not to ſolicit ſecurity, 

The perſon in your poſſeſſion i 
Major John Andre, Adjutant-gene 
ral to the Britiſh army. 

The influence of one commander 
in the army of his adverſary ij 
advantage taken in war, A co. 
reſpondence for this purpoſe I held, 
as confidential (in the preſent u- 
ſtance) with his excellency air 
Henry Clinton. | 

To favour it, I agreed to meet up 
on ground not within poſts of either 
army, a perſon who was to give me 
intelligence: I came up in the Vu- 
ture man of war for this effect, and 
was fetched by the boat from the 
ſhore to the beach : being there, | 
was told, that the approach of d 


T muſt be concealed until the next 
night, I was in my regimental 
and had fairly riſqued my perſos, 

Againſt my- ſtipulation, my i. 
tention, and without my knowleq 
betore hand, I was conducted within 
one of your poſts. Your excellen} 
may conceive my ſenſation on thi 


occaſion, and will imagine how mc 
more 


ULI e 
more J muſt have been affected, by 


a recuſal to re-copduct me back the 
next night as 1 had been brought. 
Thus become a priſoner, 1 had to 
concert my eſcape. 1 quitted my 
uniform, and was paſſed another 
«ain the night, without the Ame- 
nein poſts, to neutral ground; and 
bing informed I was beyond all 
„mel parties, and left to preſs for 
New-York, I was taken at Tarry- 
town, by ſome volunteers. 

Thus, as I have ha the honour 
to relate, was I betraye (being Ad- 
jurant-general of the Britiſh army) 
into the vile condition of an enemy 
wichin your poſts. mY 

Having avowed myſelf a Britiſh 
officer, ! have nothing to reveal but 
what relates to myſelf, which 1s true 
on the honour of an oiſicer, and a 
gentleman, 

The requeſt I have made to 
your excellency, and I am conſcious 
that I addreſs myſelf, well, is, that 
in any rigour policy may diCtate, a 
decency of conduct towards me 
may mark, that though unfortunate, 
am branded with nothing diſ- 
honourable ; as no motive could be 
mine, but the ſervice of my King, and 
35 I was involuntarily an impoſtor. 

Another requeſt is, that I may be 
permitted to write an open letter 
wor Henry Clinton, and another 
oa friend for cloaths and linen. 
| take the liberty to mention 
the condition of ſome gentlemen at 
Charles-town, who, being either on 
parole, or under protection, were en- 
raged in a conſpiracy againſt us. 
Though their ſituation is not ſimilar, 
tie are objects who may be ſent in 
exchange for me, or are perſons 
"om the treatment I receive might 
fect, 

Ik is no lefs, Sir, in a confidence 
in the generolity of your mind, than 
da account of your ſuperior Ration, 
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that I have choſen to importune 
you with this letter. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Sir, your excellency's moſt obedient, , 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Jons ANDRE, Adj. Gen. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, &c. 


He then ſaid, that he came on ſhore 
from the Vulture ſloop of war, in the 
night of the twenty · firſtof September 
inſt, ſomewhere under the Harer- 
ſtraw Mountain: that the boat he came 
on ſhore in carried no flag, and that 
he had on a ſurtout coat over his 
regimentals, and that he wore his 
ſurtout coat when he was taken: 
That he met General Arnold on the 
ſhore, and had an interview with 
him there. He alſo ſaid, that when 
he left the Vulture ſloop of war, it 
was underſtood he was to return that 
night; but it was then doubted : 
and if he could not return he was 
promiſed to be concealed on ſhore in 
a place of fafety, until the next 
night, when he was to return in the 
ſame manner he came on ſhore ; and 
when the next day came, he was ſo- 
licitovs to get back, and made eu- 
quiries in the courſe of the day, 
how he ſhould return, when he was 
informed he could not return that 
way, and he muſt take the route he. 
did afterwards, He alſo ſaid, that 
the firſt notice he had of his being 
within any of our poſts, was, being 
challenged by the ſentry, which was 
the firſt night he was on the ſhore. 
He alſo faid, that the evening of 
the twenty-ſecond of September in- 
ſtant, he paſſed King's Ferry, be- 
tween our poſts of Stoney and Ver- 
plank's Points, in the dreſs he is at 
preſent in, and which he ſaid was 
not his regimentals; and which dreſs 
he procured after he landed from 
the Vulture, and when he was with 
in our poſt; and that he was pro 
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teeding to New-York, but was taken 
on his way at Tarry-town, as he 
mentioned in his letter, on Saturday 
the 23d of September inſtant, about 
nine o'clock in the morning 

The following papers were laid 
before the board, and ſhewn to 
Major Andre, who confeſſed to the 
board, that they were found on him 
when he was taken; and faid they 
were concealed in his boot, except 
the paſs : 

A paſs from General Arnold to 
John Anderſon which name Major 
Andre acknowledped he aſſumed. 

Artillery orders, September 5, 
1780. 

Eſtimate of the force at Weſt- 
Point and its dependencies, Septem- 
ber 17582, | 

Eſtimate of men to man the works 
at Wel- point, &c. 

Return of ordnance at Weſt-point; 
September, 1780. 

Remarks on works at Weſt- point. 

Copy of a ſtate of matters laid be- 
fore a council of war, by his Excel- 
lency General Waſhington, held the 
Gth of September, 1589, 

A letter ſigned Fohn Anderſon, 
dated September 7, 1580, to Co- 
lonel Sheldon“, was alſo laid before 
the board, and ſhewn to Major An- 
dre, which he acknowledged to have 
been written by bim, and is as fol- 


lows : 


* Leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that Colonel Sheldon, to whom the above it 
ter is addreſſed, was privy to the plot carrying on by General Arnold, it 
be obſerved, that the letter was found among Arnold's papers, and hadt 
tranſmitted by Colonel Sheldon, who, it appears from a letter on the gil 
September to Arnold, which incloſed it, had never heard of John Ander 
before. Arnold, in his anſwer on the 10th, acknowledged he had not co 
municated it to him, though he had informed him, that he expected a pe 
would come from New-York, for the purpoſe of bringing him intelligence: 

+ It appears by the ſame letter that Arnold had written to Mr. Ander 
under the ſignature of Guſtavns. His words are, © I, was obliged to . 
with great caution to him, my letter was ſigned Guſtavus, to prevents 
diſcovery, in caſe it fell into the hauds of the enemy. | 


known to you, and that I may bo 
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your indulyence in permitting ws 
to meet a friend near your ot. 
poſis. I will endeavour to obtzg 
permiffion to go out with a & 
which will be ſent to Dobb'z Ferry 
on Monday next, the 1th, at 4 
o'clock, when I ſhall be happy w 
meet Mr, G—-—+. Should | 0 
be allowed to go, the officer who ix 
to command the eſcort, beten 
whom and thyſelf nodiſtinffion need 
be made, can ſpeak on the affair, 
Let me 1ntreat you, Sir, to 
vour a matter ſo intereſting tothe 
parties concerned, and which isof { 
private a nature, that the publicy 
neither ſide can be injured by it, 
„ 1 ſhall be happy, on my pen 
in doing any, act of kindneſs to yoy 
in a family or property concen « 
a ſimilar nature, | 
© [Þ truſt I ſhall not be detaine 
but ſhould any old grudge be a cui 
for it, I ſhould rather riſk that, tl 
neglect the bufineſs in queſtion, 
affame a myſterious character to 
ry on an innocent affair; and, 
fende have adviſed, get your in 
by ſtealth. I am, Sir, with all regu 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Journ AxbEssox.“ 
Colonel Sheldon 
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Major Andre obſerved, that this 
ener could be of no force in the 
aſe in queſtion, as it was written in 
New York, when he was under the 
arders of General Chnton, but that 
i tende: to prove, that is was not 
his intentions to come within our 
he Board having interrogated 
Major Andre, about his conception 
of his coming on ſhore under the 
act on of a flag, he ſaid, ** that it 
gas impoſſible for him to ſuppoſe he 
cane on ſhore under that ſanction; 
and added, That if he came on ſhore 
under that ſanction, he certainly 
nicht have returned under it.“ 

om Andre having acknowledg- 
ed the preceding facts, and being 
aſked whe her he had any thing to 
ay reſpecting them, anſwered, he 
ett them to operate with the Board, 

The examination of Major Andre 
being concluded, he was remanded 
into cuſtody. ö 

The following letters were laid 
betore the Board and read : — Bene» 
dit Arnold's letter to Gen, Waſh- 
ngton, dated September 25, 1780. 
Colonel Robinſon's letter to Gene- 
rl Waſhington, dated September 
25, 1780, and General Clinton's 
letter, dated the_26th of September, 
1780, (inclofing a letter of the ſame 
Gate from Benedict Arnold) to Ge- 
deral Waſhington, 

Or the Vulture, Sept. 25, 1780. 
« DIR, 

The heart which is conſcious 
of its own rectitude, cannot attempt 
v palliate a ſtep which the world 
may cenfure as wrong. I have ever 
Kted from a principle of love to my 
wuntry, ſince the commencement 
at the preſent unhappy conteſt be- 
een Great Britain and her Colo- 
ties: the ſame principle of love to 
my country, actuates my preſent 
anduct, however it may appear in- 
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conſiſtent to the world, who very 
ſeldom judge right of any man's 
actions. | | 

I have no favour to aſk for my- 
ſelf. I have too often experienced 
the ingratitude of my country to at- 
tempt it; but from the known hu- 
manity of your excellency, I am in- 
duced to aſk your protection for 
Mrs Arnold, from every inſult and 
injury that a miſtaken vengeance of 
my country may expoſe her to. It 
ought to fall only on me : ſhe 1s as 
good and as innocent as an angel, 
and is incapable of doing wrong, I 
beg ſhe may be permitted to return 
to her friends in Philadelphia, or to 
come to me, as ſhe may chuſe. 
From your excellency I have no 
fears on her account, but ſhe may 
ſuffer from the millaken fury of the 
country, 

I have to requeſt that the in- 
cloſed letter may be delivered to 
Mrs. Arnold, and ſhe permitted to 
write to me. | 

* | have alſo to aſk that my 
cloaths and baggage, which are of 
little conſequenee, may be ſent to 
me ; if required, their value ſhall 
be paid in money. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great regard and 
eſteem, your excellency's muſt obe- 
dient ſervant, | 
| B. AzxnoLD,” 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, 

N. B. In juſtice to the gentle- 
men of my family, Colonel War- 
wick, and Major Franks, I think 
myſelf m honour bound to declare, 
that they, as well as Joſhua Smith, 
Eiq. (who I know is ſuſpected) are 
totally ignorant of any tranſactions 
of mine, that they had reaſon to be- 
liere were injurious to the public.” 
LY, —_— ———— Sept. 25, 1780. 

4% Six, 

„Jam this moment informed, 

that Major Andre, * 
0 
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teeding to New-York, but was taken 
on his way at Tarry-town, as he 
mentioned in his letter, on Saturday 
the 23d of September inſtant, about 
nine o'clock in the morning | 

The following papers were laid 
before the board, and ſhewn to 
Major Andre, who confeſſed to the 
board, that they were found on him 
when he was taken; and ſaid they 
were concealed in his boot, except 
the paſs : —- 

A paſs from General Arnold to 
John Anderſon which name Major 
Andre acknowledged he aſſumed. 

Artillery orders, September 3, 
1780. 

Eſtimate of the force at Weſt- 
Point and its dependencies, Septem- 
ber 1782, | 

Eſtimate of men to man the works 
at Wetit-point, &c. 

Return of ordnance at Weſt-point; 
September, 1780. 

Remarks on works at Weſt- point. 

Copy of a ſtate of matters laid be- 
fore a council of war, by his Excel- 
lency General Waſhington, held th 
eth of September, 1780. | 

A letter figned John Anderſon, 
dated September 7, 1780, to Co- 
lonel Sheidon®, was alſo laid before 
the board, and ſhewn to Major An- 


dre, which he acknowledged to have 


been written by him, and is as fol- 
lows : 


known to you, an 


h the buſineſs in queſtion, or 
aſſu 
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1» 1786, 
8 m 
that I may ing 
your indulyence in permitting me 
to meet' a friend near your out. 
poſts. I will endeavour to obtin 
permiffion to go out with a ff 
which will be ſent to Dobb'; Ferry 
on Monday next, the 11th, a 1; 
o'clock, when I ſhall be happy to 
meet Mr. G- — 1. Should 1 ns 
be allowed to go, the officer who is 
to command the eſcort, between 
whom and thyſelf no diſlinction need 
be made, can ſpeak on the affair; 

Let me intreat you, Sir, to fi. 
vour a matter ſo ihtereſting to the 
parties concerned, and which is of ſo 
private a nature, that the publicon 
neither ſide can be injured by it. 

„shall be happy, on my pan: 
in doing any, act of kindneſs to you, 
in a family or property concern of 
a fimilar nature, 

„% | truſt I ſhall not be detained, 
but ſhould any old grudge be cauſe 
for it, I ſhould rather riſk that, than 
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me a myſterious character to car: 
ry on an innocent affair; and, u 
finds have adviſed, get your line 
by ſtealth. I am, Sir, with all regard, 

Your molt obedient 
humble ſervant; 
Jonx Ax DEGSO.“ 

Colonel Sheldon 


— 


my my of. ey” 
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* Leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that Colonel Sheldon, to whom the above let. 
ter js addreſſed, was privy to the plot carrying on by General Arnold, it 1s to 
be obſerved, that the letter was found among Arnold's papers, and had beet 
tranſmitted by Colonel Sheldon, who, it appears from a letter on the gb al 
September to Arnold, which incloſed it, had never heard of John Anderlot 
before. Arnold, in his anſwer on the roth, acknowledged he had not con- 
municated it to him, though he had informed him, that he expected a perſon 
would come from New-York, for the purpoſe of bringing him intelligence. 

+ It appears by the ſame letter that Arnold had written to Mr. Anderſon, 
under the ſignature of Guſtavns. His words are, © I, was obliged to wit 
with great caution to him, my letter was ſigned Guſtavus, to prevent af 
diſcovery, in caſe it fell into the hands of the enemy. | Mii 
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Major Andrè obſerved, that this 
euer could be of no force in the 
caſe in queſtion, as it was written in 
New York, when he was under the 
arders of General Chnton, but that 
it tender! to prove, that is was not 
his intentions to come within our 
lines. 7 
The Board having interrogated 
Major Andre, about his conception 
of his coming on ſhore under the 
ſanction of a flag, he ſaid, that it 
was impoſſible for him to ſuppoſe he 
came on ſhore under that ſanction; 
and added, That if he came on ſhore 
under that ſanction, he certainly 
might have returned under it.“ 

fror ndr having acknowledg- 
ed the preceding facts, and being 
aſked u he her he had any thing to 
fay reſpecting them, anſwered, he 
left them to operate with the Board, 
The examination of Major Andre 
being concluded, he was remanded 
into cuſtody. f 

The following letters were laid 
betore the Board and read: Brne - 
dict Arnold's letter to Gen, Waſh- 
ington, dated September 25, 1780. 
Colonel Robinſon's letter to Gene- 
rl Waſhington, dated September 
25, 1780, and General Clinton's 
letter, dated the 26th of September, 
1780, (incloſing a letter of the ſame 
date from Benedict Arnold) to Ge- 
veral Waſhington, 
O board the Vulture, Sept. 25, 1780. 

« DIR, 
„The heart which is conſcious 
of its own rectitude, cannot attempt 
to palliate a ſtep which the world 
may cenſure as wrong. I have ever 
ted from a principle of love to my 
country, fince the commencement 
ot the preſent unhappy conteſt be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colo- 
mes: the ſame principle of love to 
my country, actuates my preſent 
conduct, however it may appear in- 
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conſiſtent to the world, who very 
ſeldom judge right of any man's 
actions. | 

I have no favour to aſk for my- 
ſelf. I have too often experienced 
the ingratitude of my country to at- 
tempt it; but from the known hu- 
manity of your excellency, I am in- 
duced to aſk your protection for 
Mrs Arnold, from every inſult and 
injury that'a miſtaken vengeance of 
my country may expoſe her to. It 
ought to fall only on me: ſhe is as 
good and as innocent as an angel, 
and is incapable of doing wrong, I 
beg ſhe may be permitted to return 
to her friends in Philadelphia, or to 
come to me, as ſhe may chuſe. 
From your excellency 1 have no 
fears on her account, but ſhe may 
ſuffer from the millaken fury of the 
country, 

„I have to requeſt that the in- 
eloſed letter may be delivered to 
Mrs. Arnold, and ſhe permitted to 
write to me. | 

I have alſo to aſk that my 
cloaths and baggage, which are of 
little conſequence, may be ſent to 
me; if required, their value ſhall 
be paid in money. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great regard and 
eſteem, your excellency's muſt obe- 
dient ſervant, 9 
| B. AsNorb.“ 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 

„N. B. ln juſtice to the gentle- 
men of my tamily, Colonel War- 
wick, and Major Franks, I think 
myſelf m honour bound to declare, 
that they, as well as Joſhua Smith, 
Eiq. (who I know is ſuſpected) are 
totally ignorant of any tranſaCtions 
of mine, that they had reaſon to be- 
liere were injurious to the public.“ 
LV — Sept. 25, 1780. 

„% Sik, 

„ am this moment informed, 

that Major Andre, * 
0 
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of his majeſly's army in America, 
is detained as a priſoner by the army 
under your command. It is there- 
fore incumbent on me to inform you 
of the manner of his falling into 
your hands: He went up with a 


flag, at the requeſt of General Ar- 


nold, on public buſineſs with him, 
and had his permit to return by 
land to New-York. Upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, Major Andre cannot be 
detained by you, without the great- 
eſt violation of flags, and, contrary 
to the cuſſom and uſage of all na- 
tions; and as I imagine you will 
ſee this in the ſame manner as I do, 
I muſt defire you will order him to 
be ſet at liberty, and allowed to re- 
turn immediately, Every ſtep Ma- 
jor Andre took, was by the advice 
and direction of General Arnold, 
even that of taking a feigned name, 


and of courſe not liable to cenſure 


for it. 

I am, Sir, not forgetting our for- 
mer acquaintance, your very humble 
ſervant, Bev. Ropinson, 

Col. Roy. Americ,” 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 
New-York, Sept. 26, 1780. 
ee Ban, 

% Being informed that the king's 
Adjutant general in America has 
been ſtopt, under Major-general Ar- 
nold's paſſports, and 1s detained a 
priſoner in your Excellency's army, 
J have the honour to inform you, 
Sir, that I permitted Major Andre 
to go to Major-general Arnold, at 
the particular requeſt of that general 
officer. + me will perceive, Sir, by 
the incloſed- paper, that a flag of 
truce was ſent to receive Major An- 
dre, and paſſports granted for his 
return. I therefore cannot have a 
doubt but your excellency will im- 
mediately direct, that this officer 
has permiſſion to return to my orders 
at New-York, | 
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I have the honour to be, your 
excellency's moſt obedient, and mog 
humble ſervant, 

| H. Ciro. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, 
# e York, Sept. 26, 1795. 

„In anſwer to your excellency' 
meſſage, reſpecting your Adjutant. 
general, Major Andre, and deliver. 
ing my ideas of the reafon why he 
is detained, being under my pa. 
ports, I have the honour to in- 
form you, that I apprehend a fey 
hours muſt return Major Andre to 
your excellency's orders, as that 


officer is aſſuredly under the protec. th 
tion of a flag of truce, ſent by me 11 
to him, for the purpoſe of a con- ſta 


verſation, which I requeſted to hold 
with him relating to mylelf, and 
which I wiſhed to communicate, 
through that officer, to your excel. 
lency. 


I commanded at the time at hab 
Weſt point, and had an undovubted and 
right to ſend my flag of truce for of t 
Major Andre, who came to me uns Was 
der that protection; and having held Yep! 
my converſation with him, I deliver. In q 
ed him confidential papers in my Ma! 
own hand-writing, to deliver to your Me 
excellency. Thinking it much pro» ee 
perer he ſhould return by land, Id. fort] 
rected him to make uſe of the feign- T 
ed name of John Anderſon, under der 
which he had by my direction come e 
on ſhore, and gave him my paſſports et 
to go to the White Plains, on bs nd. 
way to New-York, —— This officer ivr: 
cannot, therefore, fail of being in-, 
mediately ſent to New-York, as he WW n 
was invited to a converſation with 10 
me, for which I ſent him a flag af Na 
truce, and finally gave him paſſports Wd 
for his ſafe return to your excel- F 
lency ; all which I had then a night ait, 
to do, being in the actual ſervice of 5 

ral ; 


America, under the orders of * 


PUBLIC 


ml Waſhington, and commanding· 
Weſt-· point and its depen- 
dencicz. | have the honour to be, 
our excellency ' moſt obedient, and 
rery humble ſervant, B. ARNOLD. 
Hii Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 

The Board having conſidered the 
eter from his excellency General 
Waſhington reſpecting Major Andre, 
chutant- general to the Britiſh army, 
the conſeſſion of Major Andre, and 
the papers produced to them, report 
t) his excellency the commander in 
chizf, the following facts, which ap- 
peartothem relative to Major Andre: 

Fir, That he came on ſhore from 
de Vulture floop of war, in the 
weht of the 21ſt of September in- 
fant, on an interview with General 
Amold, in a private and ſecret man- 


general at 


ner. 

Secondly, That he changed his 
tres within our lines, and under a 
frigned name, and in a diſguiſed 
habir, paſſed our works at Stoney 
ad Verplank's points, the evening 
of the 22d 07 September inſtant, and 
vas taken the morning of the 23d of 
deptember inſtant, at Tarry-town, 
in a diſguiſed habit, he being then 
0 his way tor New- Vork, and when 
taken, he had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral 
papers, which contained intelligence 
bor the enemy. | 

The board having maturely con- 
ſidered theſe facts, do alſo report to 
us excellency General Waſhington, 
that Major Andre, Adjutant general 
b the Britiſh army, ought to be con- 
ldered as a ſ from the enemy, and 
lat, agreeable to the law and uſage 
« nations, it is their opinion, he 
10 to ſuffer death. 

Nathaniel Green, major- general, 
pelideat ; Stirling, major general; 
la Fayette, major- general; Ar. St. 
Lair, major-general ; R. Howe, 
mayor. general; Steuben, major- ge- 


Kral ; Samuel H. Parſons, briga- 
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dier general; James Clinton, briga- 
dier- general; Henry Knox, briga- 
dier - general artillery ; John Glover, 
brigadier general; John Patterſon, 
brigadier-general; Edward Hand, 
brigadier-general; J. Huntington, 
brigadier- general; John Starke, 
brigadier-general; John Laurence, 
judge- advgcate- general. 

renn 
Copy of a letter from Major Ax pRE, 
Adjutant general to Sir Hengy 

CLinTov, X. B. S. Se. 
Tappan, Sept. 29, 1780. 

% Sir, 

% Your excellency is doubtleſs 
already appriſed of the manner. in 
which I was taken, and poſſibly of 
the ſerious light in which my con- 
duct is conſidered, and the rigorous 
determination that is impending, 

* Under theſe circumſtances, I 
have obtained General Waſhington's 
permiſſion to ſend you this letter, 
the object of which is, to remove 
from your breaſt any ſuſpicion that 
I could imagine I was bound b 
your excellency's orders to expoſe 
myſelf to what has happened. The 
events of coming within an enemy's 
poſts, and of changing my dreſs, 
which led me to my preſent ſitua- 
tion, were contrary to my own in- 
tentions, as they were to your or- 
ders; and the circuitous route 
which I took to return, was impoſed, 
(perhaps unavoidably) without al- 
ternative, upon me. 

I am perfectly 1 0 in mind, 
and prepared for any fate to which 
an honeſt zeal for my king's ſervice 
may have devoted me. | 

© In addrefling myſelf to your 
excellency on this occaſion, the 
force of all my obligations to you, 
and of the attachment and gratitude 
I bear you, recurs to me, With all 


the warmth of my heart, I give you 
thanks for your excellency's profuſe 
kindneſs 
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kindneſs to me ! and I ſend you the 
moſt earneſt wiſhes for your weltare, 
which a faithful, affectionate, and 
reſpe&ful attendant can frame. 
%] have a mother and three fifters, 
to whom the value of my commiſſion 
would be an object, as the loſs of 
Grenada has much affected their in- 
come. It is-neeCle's to be more ex- 
plicit on this ſubject ; I am perſuad- 
ed of your excellency's goodneſs, 
6 } receive the greateſt attention 
from his excellency General Waſh- 
ington, and from every perſon un- 
der whoſe charge [ happen to be 
placed. 
4% J have the hanour to be, with 
the moſt reſpectful attachment, your 
excellency's moſt obedient, and moſt 
humble ſervant, 
Joux Ax DRE, adjutant-gen. 
(Addreſſed) 

His Excellency Sir Hen y Clinton, 
X. B. Te. Oc. Oc. 


Copy of a letter from his Excellency 
General Waſhington, to bis Excel- 
tency Sir Henry Clinton. 

Head Quarters, Sept. 30, 1780. 
TS. 
4e In anſwer to your excellency's 
letter of the 26th inſt. which 1 had 
the honour to receive, I am to in- 
form you, that Major Andie was 
taken under ſuch circumſtances, as 
would have juſtified the moſt tum- 
mary proceedings againſt him, I 
determined, however, to refer his 
caſe to the examination and deciſion 
of a board of general officers, who 
have reported, on his tree and vo- 
luntary confeſhon and letters, 

% That he came on ſhore from tbe 

Vulture floop of war, in the night 

of the 21ſt of September,” &c. &c, 

as in the report of the board of ge- 

neral officers. 
% From theſe proceedings it is 
evident, Major Andre was employed 


FUL L-C 4A-F-SMS.: 


in the execution of meaſures very 
foreign to the objects of flags of 
truce, and ſuch as they were neter 
meant to authorize or countenance 
in the moſt diſtant degree; and this 
gentleman confeſſed, with the preg. 
eſt candour, in the courſe of his ex. 
amination, That it was impoſſible 
for him to ſuppoſe, he came on ſhore 
under the ſanction of a flag.“ | hays 
the honour to be your excellency; 
molt obedient, and moſt humble 

ſervant, - | 
G Wasmncro? 

(Addreſſed) 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, 
In this letter, Major Andre's, of 
the 29th of September, to Sir Henry e 
Clinton, was tranſmitted, k 


New-York, Sept. 26, 1780 a 


cc Six, ö he 

„ Perſuaded that you are inclined 
rather to promote than prevent the . 
civilities and acts of humanity, which to 


the rules of war permit between cini. 


hzed nations, I find no difficuly u bu 
repreſenting to you, that ſeveral let 
ters and meflages fent trom hence, H. 
have been diſregarded, are vnan- 
ſwered, and the flags of truce tha 
carried them, detained, As I ever 
had treated all flags of truce with 
civility and reſpect, I havea fight | 
hope, that you will order my c this 
plaint to be immediately redreſſel. of 
Major Andre, who viſited an d ref 
cer commanding in a diſtrict at Wall can 
own defire, and acted in every ef: 
cumſtance agreeable to his direction a ju 
I find is detained a prifoner: M thin 
friendſhip tor him leads me to teal bun 
he may ſuffer ſome inconventen ſhoy 
for want of neceſſaries; 1 wiſh o ſte 
allowed to ſead him a few, and u Ceed 
take it as a favour if you wil Wl tion 
pleaſed to permit his ſervant to6 F, 
liverthem In Sir Henry Clintol = 
t 


abſence, it becomes a part " 
yt 


19 14e 
auer to make this repreſentation and 
veſt, 
4 m, Sir, your Excellency's moſt 
obe ent humble ſervanr, 


[4ugs ROBERTSON 7 Lieut, Gen. 
His :xcellency Gen. Waſhington, 


Tappan, Sejt. 30, 1780. 
Si, 

[ have juſt received your letter 
of the 26th. Any delay which may 
have attended your flags has pro- 
ceded from accident, and the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of the occaſion, 
not from any intentional neglect, 
or violation, The letter that ad- 
mittcd of an aniwer, has received 
ond as carly as it could be given 
*ich propriety, tranſmitted by a flag 
this morning. As to meflages, I 
an unintormed of any that have 
been (ent, 


The neceſſaries for Major Andre 


vin be delivered to him, agreeable 
to your requeſt, 
| am, Sir, your moſt obedient 
bumble ſervant, 
G. WasninGToON. 
tis Eæcellency Lieut. General No- 
bert/on, "New=York, 


New York, Sept. 30, 1780. 
18, > 

From vour excelleney's letter of 
this date, I am perſuaded the Board 
of General Officers, .to whom you 
referred the caſe of Major Andre, 
cannot have been rightly informed 
bf all the circumſtances on which 
a judgment! onght to be formed. 1 
think it of the bigheſt moment to 
bumanity, that your exceliency 
ſhould be perfectly apprized of the 
ſate of this matter, before you pro- 
Red eo put that judgmrut in execu- 


For this reaſon, 1 ſhall ſend his 
xellency Lieutenant-general Ro- 
tlon, and tuo other gentlemen, 
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to give you a true ſtate of facts, 
and to declare to you my ſentiments 
and reſolutions. * They will ſet out 
to-morrow as early as the wind and 


tide will permit, and wait near 


Dobb's- ferry for your permiſſion and 
ſafe conduct, to meet your Excel. - 
lency, or ſuch perſons as you may 
appoint, to converſe with them on 
this ſubject. 

I have the honour to be your 
Excellency's moſt obedient and hum- 
ble ſervant, H. CLivToN» 


P. 8. The Hon. Andrew Elliot, 
Eſq. Lieutenant-governor, and the 
Hon. William Smith, Chief Juſtice 
of this province, will attend his ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-general Robert- 
ſou, H. C. 
His Excelkncy Gen. Waſhington. i 


Lieutenant - general Robertſon, 
Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Smith, came 
up in a flag veſſel to Dobb's-ferry, 
agreeable to the above letter. The 


two laſt were not ſuffered to land, 


General Robertſon was permitted to 
come on ſhore, and was met by Ma- 
jor-general Greene, who verbally 
reported, that General Robertſon 
mentioned to him in ſubſtance what 
is contained in his letter of the 2d 
of OR. to Gen, Waſhington, 


New-York, Of: 1, 1780. 
Ste, x 

T take this opportunity to inform 
your Excellency, that I confider my- 
felt no longer acting under the com. 
miſſion of Congreſs: their laſt to me 
heing among my papers at Weſt. 
Point, you, Sir, will make ſuch uſe 
of it as you think proper, 

At the ſame time I beg leave to 
aſſure your Excellency, that my at- 
tachment to the true intereſt of my 
country is invariable, and that I am 
actuated by the fame principle which 
has ever been the governing rule of 


my 
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my conduct in this unhappy con- 
reſt, | 
I have. the honour to be, very 
reſpectfully, your Excellency's moſt 
obedient humble ſervant, 
B. Ax OLD. 
His Fæcelleucy General Waſhington. 


Greyhound Schooner, Flag of Truce, 

— Oct. 8 1780. 

SIR, , 

A note I have from General 
Greene, leaves me in doubt if his 
memory had ſerved him to relate to 
you, with exactneſs, the ſubſtance of 
the converſation that had paſſed be- 
tween him and myſelf, on the ſubject 
of Major Andre : in an affair of ſo 
much conſequence to mygtriend, to 
the two armies, and humanity, [ 
would leave no pothbility of a miſ- 
underſtanding, and therefore take 
the liberty to put in writing the 
ſubſtance of what I ſaid to General 
Greene. 8 

I offered to prove, by the evidence 
of Colonel Robinſon, and the officers 
of the Vulture, that Major Andie 
went on fhore at General Arnold's 
defire, in a boat fent for him with a 
flag of truce ; that he not ouly came 
aſhore with the knowlege and under 
the protection of the general who 
commanded in the diſtrict, but that 
he took no ſtep while on ſhore, but 
by the direction of General Arnold, 
as will appear by the incloſed letter 
from him to your Excellency. Under 
thefe circumſtances, | could not, and 
hoped you would not, conſider Ma- 
jor Andre as a ſpy, for any improper 
pbraſe in his letter to you. 

The facts he relates correſpond 
with the evidence TI offer ; but he ad- 
mits a concluſion that does not fol- 
low. The change of cloaths and 
name was ordered by General Ar- 
hold, under whoſe directions he ne- 


"0 


to be exchanged. ; 
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ceſſarily was while within his con, 
mand, 

As General Greene and 1 4 
not agree in opinion, I wiſhed, tha 
diſintereſted gentlemen of knoy, 
ledge of the law of war and na. 
tions might be aſked their opinion 
on the ſubject, and mentioned Mon. 
ſieur Knyphauſen and General Ry. 
chambault. 

1 related, that à Captain Ry. 
binſon had been delivered to Sir 
Henry Clinton as a ſpy, and yy. 
daubtedly was ſuch ; bu that it 
being ſignified to him, that you 
were deſirous that the man ſhoull 
be exchanged, he had ordered hin 


' I wiſhed that an intercourſe of 
fuch civilities, as the rules of war 
admit of, might take off many of 
its horrors, I admitted that Ma 
jor Andre had a great ſhare of 
Sir Henry Clinton's eſteem, ant 
that he would be infinitely oblige 
by his liberation; and that, if he 
was permitted to return with me, 
I would engage to have any perſon 
you would be pleaſed to name, ſa 
at liberty, 

added, that Sir Henry Cli 
ton had never put to death any pet. 
ſon for a breach of the rules of wat, 
though be had, and now has, many 
in his er. Under the preſent 
eircumſtances, much good may ank 
from humanity, much ill from the 
want of it. If that could give an 
weight, I beg leave to add, that yout 
favourable treatment of Major At 
dre,- will be a favour I ſhould ere 
be intent to return to any you bol 
dear. MISS 
My memory does not retail 
with the exactneſs I could wif, the 
words of the letter which Gene | 
Greene ſhewed me from Major Ar- 
drè to your Excellency, * 8 
| eun 


* 


Clinton's ſatis faction, I beg 
wo order a copy of it to be ſent 
to me at New-York. 

[| have the honour to be, your 
Fxcellency's moſt obedient and moſt 


zumble ſervant, 
James RonERTSON. 


His Excellency General Waſhington. 


New-York, Of. 1, 1780. 
SIR 

The polite attention ſhewn by 
vour Excellency and the gentlemen 
of your family to Mrs. Arnold, 
when in diſtreſs, demands my grate- 
ful acknowledgment and thanks, 
which | beg leave to preſent, 

From your Excellency's letter to 
Fir Henry Clinton, I find a Board of 
General Officers have given it as 
their opinion, that Major Andre 
comes under the deſcription of a ſpy: 
ny good opinion of the candour and 
ultice of thoſe gentlemen leads me 
to believe, that if they had been 
made fully acquainted with every 
reumitance reſpecting Major An- 
m, they would by no means 
hare conſidered him in the light of 
| ſpy, or even of a priſoner. In 
uſtice to him, 1 think it my duty 
o declare, that he came from on 
dard the Vulture at my particular 
queſt, by a flag ſent on purpoſe 
vr him by Joſhua Smith, Eſq. who 
ud permiſſion to go to Dobb's-ferry 
d carry letters, and for other pur- 
ves not mentioned, and to return. 
[tis was done as a blind to the ſpy- 
ets, Mr. Smith at the ſame time 
kd my private directions to go on 
ard the Vulture, and bring on ſhore 
donel Robinſon, or Mr. John 
Inderſon, which was the name I had 
queſted Major Andre to aſſume: 
the fame time I defired Mr, 
ith to inform him, that he ſhould 
we my protection, and a ſafe paſſ- 
nt to return in the ſame boar, as 
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ſoon as our buſineſs was completed, 
As ſeveral accidents intervened to 
prevent his being ſent on board, I 
are him my paſſport to return by 
and, Major Andre came on ſhore 
in his umform (without diſguiſe) 
which, with much reluctance, at 
my particular and preſſing inſtance, 
he exchanged for another coat, I 
furniſhed him with a horſe and ſad- 
dle, and pointed out the route by 
which he was to return : and as 
commanding officer in the depart- 
ment, I had an undoubted right to 
tranſact all theſe matters, whick, if 
wrong, Major Andre ought by no 
means to ſuffer for them. 

Bur if, after this juſt and candid 
repreſentation of Major Andrèb's 
caſe, the Board of General Officers 
adhere to their former opinion, I 
ſhall ſuppoſe it dictated by paſſion 
and reſentment ; and if that gentle- 
man ſhould ſuffer the ſeverity of 
their ſentence, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf bound by every tie of duty and 
honour, to retaliate on ſuch unhap- | 
py perſons of your army as may fall 
within my power, that the reſpect 
due to flags, and to the law of na- 
tions, may be better underſtood and 
obſerved. | | 

I have farther to obſerve, that 
forty of the principal inhabitants of 
South Carolina have juſtly forfeited 
their lives, which have hitherto been 
ſpared by the clemency of his ex- 
cellency Sir Henry Clinton, who 
cannot · in juſtice extend his mercy 
to them my longer, if Major Andre 
ſuffers ; which, in all probability, 
will open a ſcene of blood, at which 
humanity will revolt, | 

Suffer me to intreat your Ex- 
cellency, for your own, and the hos 
nour of humanity, and the love you 
have of juſtice, that you ſuffer not 
an unjuſt ſentence to touch the lite 
of Major Andre, 

: But 
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But if this warning ſhould be diſ- 
regarded, and he ſuffer, I call hea- 
ven and earth to witneſs, that your 
Excellency will be juſtly anſwerable 


for the torrent of blood that may 


be ſpilt in conſequence, _ 
| have the honour to be, with 
due reſpect, your Excellency's moſt 
obedient and very humble ſervant, | 
B. A&«NoLD. 
His Excellency Gen. W: aſhington. 


8 Tappan, Oc. 1. 1780. 
IR 
Buoyed above the terror of death, 


by the conſciouſneſs of a life de. 


voted to honourable purſuits, and 
ſtained with no action that can give 
me remorſe, I truſt that the requeſt 
I make to your Excellency at this 
ſerious period, arid which 1s to 


ſoften my laſt moments, will not be 


rejected | 


Sympathy towards a ſoldier will 
furely induce your Excellency and a 


military tribunal to adapt the modo 
of my death to the feelings of a man 
of honour. 

Let me hope, Sir, that if aught 
in my character impreſſes you with 
eſteem towards me, if aught in my 
misfortunes marks me as the victim 
of policy, and not of refentment, I 
ſhall experience the operation of theſe 
feelings in your breaſt, by being 
informed that I am not to die on a 
gibbet. | 

I have the honoyr to be, your 
Excellency's moſt obedient, and moſt 
humble ſervant, 

Jons Ax DEE. 


Adj. Gen. to the Britiſh Army, 


The time which elapſed between 


the capture of Major Andrè, which 
was the 23d of September, and his 


execution, which did not take place 


till twelve o' clock on the 2d of Oc- 
tober; the modę of trying him ; his 
We: 


different to your approbation, 
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letter to Sir Henry Clinton, K. 3 
on the 9th of September, in which 
he ſaid, ** 1 receive the greateſl a 
tention from his Excellency Genera 
Wathington, and from every per 
under whoſe charge I happen to be 
placed; not to mention many other 
acknowledgments which he made o 
the good treatment he. received; 
muſt evince, that the proceeding 
againſt him were not guided by 
paſſion or reſentment. The pratie 
and uſage of war were againſt his 
requeſt, and made the indulgena 
he ſolicited, circumſtanced as he 

was, inadmiſſible, 
Publiſhed by order of Congreſs, 
CHARLEs Troy, 


—_ 


General Arnolt's Adarf, to the Iiky 
bitants of America, after having a 


bandoted the Serwice of the Corgi 


New-York, O#. 7» 170 
Should forfeit, even in my on 
opinion, the place | have k 

long held in your's, if I could ben 


ſilent on the motives which har 
induced me to join the King's arms 
A very tew words, however, ſul 
ſuffice upon a ſubject ſo-perſonalf 
for to the thouſands who ſuſſer u 
der the tyrany of the uſurpers i 
the revolted provinces, as well astt 
the great multitude who have lon 
wiſhed for its ſubverſion, this i 


ſtance of my conduct can want ni '! 
vindication ; and as to the clak oF fr 
men who are criminally protraingl ' 
the war from ſiniſter views at un 
expence of the public intereſt, ll 
refer their enmity to their app 
am, therefore, only concernel me 
this addreſs to explain myſelf tar 
ſuch of my countrymen, as Wage 
abilities or opportunities to dee 
bilifies ar opp tuner 1 


rp I: Ile 
de artifices by which they are 
. fought by your ſide when 


he love ot our country animated our 
ums, I ſhall expect, from your juſ- 
de and candour, what your de- 


el, will find it inconſiſtent with 
heir own views to admit, | F 

Whea I quitted domeſtic happi- 
& for the perils of the field, I 
nceired the rights of my country 
| danver, wand that duty and honour 
led me to her defence. A redreſs 
grievances was my only object 
nd am: however, I acquieſced in 
lep which I thought precipitate, 
e declaration of Independence. 


ble reaſons were urged, which could 
longer exiſt, when Great Britain, 
ith the open arms of a parent, ot- 
redto embrace us as children, and 
ut the wiſhed tor redreſs, 

And now that her worlt enemies 
e in her own boſom, I ſhould 
inge my principles if I confpired 
th their deſigus. 
; judges, was the war the leſs 
„ becauſe fellow-ſubjets were 
aedered as our foe? You have 
t the torture in which we raifed 
arms againſt a brother. God 
ine the guilty protractors of thoſe 
mural difſenfions to reſign their 
dition, and ceaſe from their de- 


1 in compathon to kindred 


| znticipate your queſtion, Was 
the war a defenſive one until 
French joined in the combina- 
i | anſwer, that I thought ſo, 
awill add, Was it not afterwards 


„, till the ſeparation of the 
h empire was complete? By 
ed means: in contending for the 
if are of my country, I am free to 


are my opinion, that this end 


= all ſtrife ſhould have 


irers, With more art and leſs ho- 


0 juſtify this meaſure many plau- 


Yourſelves be-- 
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I lamented therefore the im- 
policy, tyranny, and injuſtice, 
which, with a ſovereign contempt 
of the people of America, ſtudiouily 
neglected to rake their collective 
ſentiments of the Britiſh propofals of 
peace, and to negociate, under a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, for an adjuſt» 
ment of differences: I lamented it 
as a dangerous ſacrifice of the great 
intereſts of this country to the par- 
tial views of a proud, ancient, and 
crafty foe, I had my ſuſpicions of 
ſome imperfections in our councils, 
on propoſals prior to the parliamen- 
tary commiſſion of 1778 : but hav- 
ing then leſs to do in the cabinet 
than the field, (I will not pronounce 
peremptorily as ſome may, and per- 
haps juſtly; that Congreſs have veiled 
them from the public eye) I conti- 
nued to be guided in the neghgent 
confidence. of a ſoldier. But the 
whole world ſaw, and all America 
confeſſed, that the overtures of the 
ſecond commiſſion exceeded our 
withes and expectations; and i? there 
was any ſuſpicion of the national li- 
berty, it aroſe trom its excels, 

Do any believe we were at that 
time really entangled by an alliance 
with France? Unfortunate decep- 
tion! they have been duped by a 
virtuous credulity, in the incautious. 
moments of intemperate paſſion, to 
give up their felicity to ſerve a na- 
tion wanting both the will and the 
power to protect us, and aiming at 


the deſtruction both of the Mother- 


country and the Provinces In the 
— of common ſenſe, for I 
pretend to no caſuiſtry, did the pre- 
tended treaty with the court of Ver- 
ſailles amount to more than an over- 
ture to America? Certainly not: 
becauſe no authority had been giren 
by the people to conclude it; nor- 
to this very hour have they autho- 
riſed its ratification, The articles 


— 
— 
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of confederation remain ſtill un- 
figned. 

In the firm perſuaſion, therefore, 
that the private judgement 'of an 
individual citizen of this country 1s 
as free from all conventional re- 
firaints, ſince as before the inſidious 
offers of France, I preterred thoſe 
from Great Britain ; thinking it in- 
finitely wiſer and ſafer to caſt my 
confidence upon her juſtice and ge- 
nerofity, than to truit a monarchy 
too feeble to eſtabliſh your indepen- 
dency, fo perilous to her ciltant 
dominions ; the enemy of the Pro- 
teſtant faith, and fraudulently avow- 
ing an affection for the liberties of 
mankind, while ſhe holds her native 
ſons in vaſſalage and chains. 

aſſect no diſguiſe, and therefore 
frankly declare, that in theſe prin- 
ciples I had determined to retain my 
arms and commaud for an opportu- 
nity to ſurrender them to Great 
Britain: and in concerting the mea- 
ſures for a purpoſe, in my opinion, 
as grateful as it would have been 
beneficial to my country, I was only 
ſolicitous to accompliſh an event of 
decifive importance, and to prevent 
as much as poſſible, in the execution 
of it, the effuſion of blood. 

With the higheſt ſatisfaction I 
bear teſtimony to my old fellow-ſol- 
diers and citizens, that I find ſolid 
ground to rely upon the clemency 
of our ſovereign, and abundant con- 
viction that it is the generous inten- 
tionof Great Britain, notonly tolcave 
the right and privileges of the colo- 
nies unimpaired, together with their 


| | rae exemption from taxation, 


ut to ſuperadd ſuch farther benefits 
as may conſiſt with the common 

roſperity of the empire. In ſhort, 
1 fought for much leſs than the pa- 
rent- country is as willing to grant to 
her colonies as they can be to re- 
ceive or enjoy. - 
Some may think I continued in 


ſery that have deluged this country, 


_ with contempt and negleR. 
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the ſtruggle of theſe unha 
too long, and others that Iquitedi 
too ſoon, To the firſt I reply, that 
I did not ſee with their eyes, wy 
perhaps had ſo favourable a fituation 
to look from; and that to our com. 
mon maſter 1 am willing to ſtand or 
fall. In behalf of the candid amon 
the latter, ſome of whom Ibelier 
ſerve blindly, but honeſtly, in the 
hands I have left,, I pray God u 
give them all the lights requiſite y 
their own ſafety before it is too late; 
and with reſpe to that herd of cen. 
ſurers, whoſe enmity to me origi 
nates in thfeir hatred to the principles 
by which I am now led to derote 
my life to the re-union of the Bi. 
tiſn empire, as the beſt and only 
means to dry up the ſtreams of ni. 


they may be aſſured, that, conſcious 
of the rectitude of my intentions, 
ſhall treat their malice and calumiie 


B. Anxoty, 
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An Account of the Diſtribution of l 
Sum of 1,000,0001, granted to bi 
Majeſty to defray any extraordina 
FE xpences incurred, or to be meu 
red, on Account of military Wt 
wvices for the Year 1779. 


Dates of Warrants, 


. O Henry 
3. Theophilus 
Clements, Eſq. de- 
puty vice-treaſurer of 
Ireland, to be by him 
from time to time ap- 
plied for defraying 
the charges and ex- 
nces of encamp- 
ments, and other mi- 
litary ſervices in Ire- J. 
land — £0,000 0 
Feb. 3. To Tho, 
Harley and Henry 
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Drummond, Eſqrs. to 
de by them applied 
1nd inveſted in the 
purchaſing Spaniſh 
und Portugal coins, 
fr the uſe and ler 
ice of his majeſty's 
{rcesin North Ame- J. 
ſiea — — 74,334 
o ditto for ditto ſer- 

IR. "_ T7 
Mar, 12. To ditto 

for ditto ſervice 49,050 
22. To ditto for 

ditto ſervice —200,c00 
April g. To ditto for 

ditto ſervice — 30,000 
To ditto for ditto ſer- 

vice = — 20, oo 
28. To ditto for ditto 

ſervice - - — 31,489 
To ditto for ditto ſer- 

vice - - — 62,778 
To ditto for ditto ſer- 

vice = 
Jun? 17. To ditto for 

ditto ſervice — 82,115 
21, To ditto for ditto 

ſervice 
July 8. To ditto for 

itto ſervic® — 43,383 
15, To ditto tor ditto 

ſervice — — 76,002 
2, To ditto for ditto 

ſervice — == 20,0C0 
Aug. 4. To ditto for 

duto ſervice — 93,550 
£ o ditto for ditto 

ervice — 8 
5 To ditto for tis ; 

ervice — 8 
Oct. 16. To ditto . 1285 
ano ſervice, in part 
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Proteſt of the Lords, on the 6th ff 
March, 1780. 


jj 2 E order of the day being 
read for the Lords to be ſum- 
moned, 

It was moved, ** That whereas 
the Marquis of Carmarthen was diſ- 
miſled from his employment of the 
Lieutenancy of the Eaſt-Riding of 
the county of York, on the morn- 
ing of that day, when his opinion 
to ſupport with his vote a motion 
that was made in this Houſe on the 
8th of February laf, was well known; 
and whereas the Earl of Pembroke 
was likewiſe diſmiſſed from the 
Lieutenancy of the county of Wilts 
ſoon after he gave his vote on 
the ſame queſtion, which office of 
lieutenancy has been at all times 
important, but moſt peculiarly fo, 
under the preſent conſtitution of the 
militia : And whereas no cauſe has 
been Yuggeſled, or communicated 
to either of the ſaid noble lords for 
fuch diſmiſſion, this Houſe, there- 
fore, has ſtrong ground to believe, 
that the ſame bad reference to their 
conduct in parliament.” 5 

And it is therefore moved, ** Tha 
an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his majeſty to deſire, that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint 


this Houſe, whether he has been 


adviſed, and by whom, to diſmiſs 
the ſaid two noble lords, or either 
of them, from their ſaid employ- 
ments, for their conduct in parlia- 
ment.” 

Which being objected to, after 
long debate, the queſtion was put 


' thereupon, 


Reſolved in the negative. 


Contents, 3t, Proxies 8—39 
Not contents 66, Proxies 26—g3 
Diſſentient, 


Becauſe we cannot entertain a 
doubt, but that the two noble lords, 
(L) whoſge- 


ene 


whoſe removals from their lieute- 
nancies, have given riſe to this mo- 
tion, ſuffered this mark of his ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure, for their conduct 
In parhament, 

Ihe facts exprefled of the motion 
were ſuffictent in themſelves to ſa- 
tisfy any reaſonable perſon, that 
this was the ſole cauſe of their diſ- 
miſſion, and might well have juſti- 
ned an immediate cenſure on the 
adviſers of that unconſtitutional 
meaſure, But the motion, at the 
ſame time that it was calculated to 

int the cenſure at thoſe adviters 
= name, if it ſhould have been 
merited, gave them an opportunity 
of being exculpated, if guiltleſs, by 
the ſolemn teſtimony, which his 
majeſty would, in ſuch caic, have 
given of their innocence. 
2zadly, Becauſe the offer made by 
the noble lord who propoſed this ad- 
dreis, that it ſhould be withdrawn, 
if any one of his majeſty's rnifiers 
would declare upon his honour, that 
theſe removals were for any other 
cauſe, than at which bas been al- 
leged, and the- filence with which 
miniſters thought fit to receive this 
propoſal, although called upon by 
almoſt every lord who ſpoke tor the 
motion, is an additional reaſon for 
confirming us in our belief, that 
his majeſty has been adviſed to re- 
move the two noble lords from their 
lieutenancies for their conduct in 
parliament. | 

zaly, Becauſe we conſider this 


- diſmiffion of lords from high and 


honourable offices, on account of 
their proceedings in paritament, to 
be a violation of the Bill of Rights, 
which declares, 

% That proceedings in parliament 
ought not to be impeached or queſ- 
tioned (much leſs puniſhed) in any 
court or place out of parliament.“ 


And we are greatly apprehenſive of 


augmented by the connection which 


ciple and in habits to the Randin 
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the conſequences, if this Caring 2 
tempt to ſubvert one of the mob 
ſacred principles of our confliturigy 
ſhould paſs with impunity and cron 
into precedent. | 

4thly, Becauſe the miſchieray 
tendency of ſuch influence i; greatly 


the offices in queſtion (lieuterancy 
of counties) have with the preſent 
conſtitution of the militia, Thx 
important branch of the nations 
defence has been ſo altered us 0 
have almoſt loſt light of the origind 

rinciples of an Engliſh mint, 

he notorious abuſes introduced in 
to it, and the diſregard paid to the 
few wholeſome regulations remain 
ing in it, would ſoon make the mi 
litia a dangerous inlirument in the 
hands of the minifter, were it nd 
for the exemplary zeal of thoſe gen 
tlemen, who, facrificing every & 
gree of domethic comfort, and ſul 
mitting to unneceflary and dilta 
removals from their counties, {i 
endeavour to maintain its purity i 
the character of its officers; and! 
conſider theſe alterations and abuse 
as giving the more juſt grounds 
apprehenſion and jealouſy, as th 
tend to aſſimilate the militia in pn 


army, in which alſo dangerous i 
novations appear daily taking place 
innovations, which though cha 
in the debate, were neither deut 
nor defended. 

Laſtly, Becauſe when minil 
in the fame moment that they: 
exerting the influence of the en 
in a moſt corrupt and unconſlity 
nal manner, think fit to aſſert, 
contradiction to the evidence of 
our ſenſes, that it is not increale 
and is not formidable, we can | bus. 
little hope that ſuch miniſless“ 
ever ſufter that influeace to be Me 
miniſhed, although its diminutl0ll able; 


pP le 


ne of the principal objects of the 
raver and petition of the people, 
bunded on a feeling ſenſe ot the in- 


creaſed, increaſing, and formidable 
fit, 

mnt Mancheſter 
Wycombe * lee 
Craven Rutlan 
Camden Abingdon 
De Ferrars Abergavenny 
Ponſonby Fitzwilliam 
King Richmond 
Derby Effingham 
Beaulieu Radnor. 
Devonſhire 


e 


Prteff of the Peers againſt, the Rejec- 
tion of the Contractors Bill, April 
14, 1; do. 


HE queſtion being put, whe- 
ther the bill ſhould be com- 
mitted, there appeared, 
For the commitment, 41 
Againſt it 60. 
Diſſe tient, 
RicymonD, HARCOURT, JERSEY. 
Becauſe the Commons, deſirous of 
re-ellabliſhing the reputation and au- 
thority of parliament, and of giving 
ſatisfaction to the people, at a time 
when the moſt cordial and unſuſpi- 
cious confidence between the repre- 
ſentative and the conſtituent bodies 
i eſſentially neceſſary, have come to 
arelolution, “ That 1t is neceſſary 
to declare, that the influence of the 
Crown has increaſed, 1s increaſing, 
ad ought to be diminiſhed.” 

This reſolution we conceive to be 
mdeniably true, and highly ſeaſon- 
able, Their commencement of the 
Gminution (which they have ſo- 
lmnly engaged to make) by the 
bill here rejected, is no leſs judici- 
bus. In the midſt of a war, in 
Wach nothing (among all its unhap- 
py circumſtances) is more remark- 
alle tau the prodigality with which 


tracts can never be fairly 


ciple of abuſe. 


PE. (163) 
it is carried on, it 2ppe?rs peculiar. 
ly neceſſary to remove from parfa- 
ment the ſufpicion that the rat 
adoption, the obſtinate contiu ace, 
and the corrupt ſupply of 3 
arrangements, are connected wit 
the ſupport of a court majority in 
parliament, | 
2dly, Becauſe the people, op- 
preſſed with actual impoſitions, aud 
terrified with the certain proſpect of 
farther and heavier burthens, have 
a right to be auured, that none ſhould 
have a power of laying thoſe bur- 
thens, who have an intereſt in in- 
creaſing them, Neither is it fit that 
they who are the principal ſubjects 
of complaint, ſhould fit as the con- 
trollers of their own conduct. Con- 
made, 
when the parliamentary ſervice of the 
contractor is neceflarity underſtood as 
part of the agreement, and maſt be 


reckoned into the price. But the moſt 
unexceptionable contract, being a 


matter of great advantage to the con- 
tractor, it becomes a means of in- 
fluence even when it is not a prin- 
It is the greateſt of 
all the bribes a miniſter has to be- 
ſtow ; and one day's job may be 
worth the purchale of the fee of 
moſt of the places and penſions that 
are held in that houſe. 

3dly, Becauſe. no reaſons have 
been aſſigned for rejection of this 
bill, but ſuch as appear to us frivo- 
lous or dangerous. It was argued as 
neceſſary to abate ** the phrenzy of 
virtue,” which began to ſhew irſelf in 
the Houſe of Commons. This new 
ſpecies of phrenzy, we look upon, 
F-4; be _ a . of found- 
neſs than a ſymptom of inſanity ; 
and we fairly declare, that as we 
frequently come into contact with 
the other Houſe, we heartily wiſh 
that that diſtemper may become con- 
tagious. Another reaſon affigned 

"243 againſt 
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againſt this bill, that it is not poſ- 
fible for vaſt pecuniary emoluments 
to have any influence- on members 
of parliament, appears to originate 
from ſo perfect a puerility of under- 
ſtanding, or ſuch a contempt of that 
of the Houſe and the nation, that it 
is mentioned as a matter to be ani- 
madverted upon, not anſwered. Of 
the ſame nature is the argument 
drawn from the ſuppoſed improbabili- 
ty of abuſes in contracts, becauſe the 
law has left in the hands of miniſ- 
ters the means of proſecuting at law 
the ſupporters of their power, and 
the accomplices of their own fraud 
and malverſation, Theſe arguments 
will give little ſatisfaction to thoſe 
who look at the Houſe of Lords as 
a barrier againſt ſome poſſibly ſud- 
den and miſtaken warmth of the 
Houſe of Commons that might be in- 
Jurious to the juſt prerogatives of the 
Crown, or the rights of the people : 
but we will not bear the groſs abuſe 
of this conſtitutional power ; or that 
this Houſe ſhould ſet itſelf as an ob- 
ſtruction to the moſt honourable, 
manly, and virtuous reſolution ever 
come to by an Houſe of Commons ; 
a reſolution made in direct confor- 
mity to the petitions of their conſti- 
tuents. We proteſt, therefore, a- 
gainſt our ſtanding in the way of 
even the firſt ſteps taken towards pro- 
moting the independence, integrity, 


and virtue of the Houſe of Parlia- 
ment. 3 

De Ferrars Scarborough 
Forteſcue Olborne 
Ponſonby Coventry 
Pemb. and Montgom. Abingdon 
Beaulieu Abergavenny 
Mancheſter Wycombe 
Fitzwilliam Ferrers 
Devonſhire IJ. St. Aſaph 
Rockingham Cholmondeley - 
Courtenay , St. John 

P cr cy Portland, 


4 * 


ſenſation the ſound principles 


18ence, to you am I conſtitutionally 


narch, a 


ſon to think that the part | h 
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For the firſt and third reaſons, , 

d pting however very heartily in the 
om ſtate of parliament repre. 
con 


tained in the ſecond, which yet | 
conceive inapplicable to this bill, 


Ravnoy, 


- 


urn.. 


Addreſs V. Sir Cecil Wray to hi 
_ Conflituents, 
To the Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Bur 

geſſes of Eaſt Retford.. 


A® from you, my conſtituent, 
did I receive my political ex- 


accountable for the manner in which 
have exerciſed it. 
It has ever been my opinion, that 
the repreſentative of” a free people 
was under an obligation, implied in 
his election, to obey the inſtruction 
of his conſtituents that their ponet 
of re chooſing or rejecting him, 
once in ſeven years, was by n 
means a barrier to the abuſe of the 
truſt repoſed in him, —ſeven year 
being almoſt equal to the worth of 
molt gentlemen's lives, — ſevenyeary, 
in a corrupt aſſembly, long enough 
to nvet — chains a deſpotie no- 
N abandoned adminiſin 
tion, may impoſe, In leſs than fer 
years, we have ſeen the ruin of thi 
once-happy, extended empire- i: 
bankrupt treaſury, diſcontented prog... 
ple, and impaired confliturion, | 
As it was my principle to obey, f 
[ ever wiſhed to receive your ine 
tions — this you, with generolty:;: 
and a confidence in your repreſent... 
tive's good intentions, have al 
declined giving—a confidence 
more flattering, as I have great 


taken, in thoſe momentous meaſures * 

which have been attended with ſu 

extenſive and ruinous conſequene . 
N Bu 


DL e 


44 not meet your concurrence and 
: probation—this, as 1t enhances my 
obligations to YOU, renders it more 
ecefſary to explain the principles on 
which | ated : to you wall be left 
o determine, whether | ought to be 
conſidered as that repreſentative 
which your flattering behaviour to 
me, at the laſt general election, en- 
titled you to. 

Unknown to any one freeman of 
Fat Retford (at leaſt perſonally un- 
known) 1 was pitched on, by many 
of your body, as a fit perſon to 14 
tetwixt you and a tyranny whic 
had, by various arts, for a long courſe 
of years, not only prevented the 
free choice of your repreſentatives, 
but deprived you of ſeveral more im- 
mediate valuable perfonal rights. 


n Excuſe me if I fay, that to be ſo call- 
0  < 0n, to vindicate the rights of my 
Sn fllow-ſubjefts, gave me more plea- 
ui ee chan even the proſpe:t of a 
0 (at in parliament did the latter is 
ue een in the reach of the moll cor- 


nupt and diflolute contractors, Na- 
bobs, ſubverters of the rights of man- 
kind, and murderers— but to reſtore 
lberty to the enflaved, is the lot of 
fy—but let me not arrogate tog 
much to myſelf; I was only the in- 
ſrument : it was to your ſteady per- 
krerance, to your manly endea- 
wurs, that every poſſible ſucceſs 
crowned your juſt, your rightful 
wiſhes, 

by the voice of a conſiderable ma- 
Pty, J wes elevated to my preſent 
miaguiſhed ſituation, yet 111 had 
pt the concurrent voices of your 
tle body, It was owing totime, and 
le manner in which I executed that 


* ut, that at the laſt general election 
w Ne perſon only excepted) there was 


" a diſſentient voice to your con- 
uation of me in that honourable 
WON, 


vat even in the laſt parliament, it 
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was rather a tribute paid to your opi- 
nion of my heart than of my head, 
that I received this mark of your ap- 
probation, * My votes were often 
given contrary tou hat I believe your 
entiments would have wiſhed they 
were I will not enter into a defence 
of ſuch a multiplicity of buſineſs as 
was there tranſacted — for ſome 
years, I carefully tranſmitted to you 
the ſtate of thoſe tranſactions, nor 
did I diſcontinue that practice, till, 
by the zealous endeavours of a few, 
the right of the preſs, to acquaint the 
public with the tranſactions of their 
repreſentatives, was fully eſtabliſhed, 
Some few features there are of a more 
ſtriking appearance than the reſt, 
which | will ſhortly endeavour to 
explain and account for, 

t 1s perfectly weil known to you 
that on my firſt canvas, I was refuſed 
any aſſiſtance from the friends of the 
adminilration, and that J was op- 
poſcd by the gentlemen in the op- 
poſition I his gave me the additio- 
nal pleaſure of being indebted to you 
for my fucceſs: it left me allo a 
freer agent, unfettered by either 
gratitude for favours received from, 
or attachment to, particular men, 
cven to thoſe for whoſe political prin- 
ciples | had for years entertained the 
higheſt reſpect and reverence, Thus 
unfettered, 1 weighed every queſ- 
tion by its own 1ntrinfic merit, to 
the beit of my underſtanding, My 
deciſion followed my judgment, 
without the least conſideration to 
which fide of the Houſe ſuch deciſion 
would be agreeable. 

To fay that this deciſion did not 
oftener concur with the Minority 
than the Majority would be an ot- 
fence to truth, and a belyivg my 
principles. In the caſe of the Mid- 
dleſex election, in particular, my 
opinion was perfectly decided: I 
confidered the rights of the frechold- 

(L 3) ers 
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ers of that county as I would have 
done the richts of the freemen of 
Rettord: I ſupported their claims, 
and in their perſons defended the 
rights of the electors of Great Bri- 
tain. | | 
The claim of the Houſe of Com- 
moans, eſtabliſhed by that queſtion, 
went to this, hat it was in the 


power of that Houſe, by a vote, to 


diſqualiſy any perſon from being the 
choice ot the electors, to which per- 
ſon, the Houſe, or indeed the niini- 
ſter (for ſuch is the undue influence 
of the Crown, that the terms are 


'ſyron'mous) ſhall from caprice or 


intereſt with to exclude from a ſeat 
in perhument”—I ſay, by a vote; 
for the law had made no ſuch diſ- 
qualification. If one branch of the 
Iegiflature could efteft fuch a pur 
poſe, it would at any time have been 
in the poxer ofa corru;t, abandoned 
miniſter to have garbled the Houſe, 


by expelliug a Meadows, a hentinck, 
or a Saviie; to have, by ſo doing, 


rendered them incapable,and to have 
over-ruled the withes of even the 
whole na ion, who would naturally 
look up tofuch men as their guardian 
angels, The next ſlep would have 
naturally been to have put in others 
(as indeed they did in that very 
tranſaction) whom neither the voices 


of rhe electors, nor the opinions of 


the people, would have called to 
ſuch a flation. | 

In this tranſaction vour ſentiments 
were {aid not to coihcide with mine: 
I do not accuſe you in common 
v-ith, many of the beſt meaning men 
in the kingdom, you were influenced 
by arguments certainly ſpecious, in 
my opinion, not concluſive - how- 
ever, you gave me credit for my 
intentions, though you diſapproved 
my actions. 

In the ſame parliament, thoſe acts 
which in their conſequences have 


in thoſe whoſe * ſeparate interef 


and a turn to the fludy of confi 
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been ſo ruinous to this kingdgy 
alſo took their riſe ; I mean the 10 
relating to America ; on that head 
my opinions have never varied. 
taught that this conſtitution differes 
from all the world in this, that the 
people were governed by Jaws con. 
ſented to by their repreſentative 
and that no perſon without ſuch con. 
ſent could impoſe any taxes on then, 
This is the foundation-ſtone of the 
conſtitution. Were ſuch power ladgt. 


might lead them to abuſe it, it in 
mediately becomes tyranny ; be 
when our repreſentatives are 20 
only the men of our choice, bw 
united in intereit, that they canre 
tax the people without taxing then 
ſelves, to ſuch men, it may (ach 
be committed; J mean to ſuch u 
influenced by thoſe means whic 
the con itution originally, and i 
increaſed expenditure of publ 
money, has imperceptibly lodged! 
the Crown. 

America had been umprudent 
taxed by the ſtamp act This h. 
happened before was in parli-mel 
— From the lecture of a country bk 


tional hi*ory | had, on that eve 
with the utmoſt uſſiduiiy, endes 
ed to make myſelf maſter of 
queſtion on which I apprehend 
the whole turned, viz, * Has i 
Britain in her parliament a fight 
impoſe taxes, or legiſlate for tf 
branches of the empire, which h 
no voice in the choice of its rep 
ſentatives, nor a common inte 
with its members ? The reſults 
a complete conviction that fie 
not — on this. conviction, all! 
meaſures were founded—I never 
ſitated to declare my opinion, 
ſhe had po right to do eitber - 
that even if the right was doubt 
the exerciſe of it was (fror: 

rec 
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recent inſtance of the ſtamp · act) the 
at degree of madneſs: that ĩt re- 
quied very little degree of forefight 
io ſee that an immediate breach 
with America mult be the firſt con- 
ſequence. Then the Houſe ot 
Bourbon ſmarting from the conſe- 
aences of the laſt war, and galled 
in pride by the conceſſions at the 
ce, would next take advantage of 
this diſunion —that this nation ex- 
hauſted by the enormous expences 
of a war carried on at three thou- 
find miles diſtance, and weakened 
by the defection of its moſt confide- 
rable dependence, would by no means 
de a match for ſuch enemies, and 
that what began in America would 
end in Britain. 

[ am aware that popular opinion 
joined the miniſteron the commence- 
ment of the American war. The 
idea of ſhifting a part of our enor- 
mous burthens on the ſhoulders of 
the Americans, as it appeared juſt to 
many, was convenient to all No 
wonder then that the few whoſe ſen- 
ments differed from thoſe of the 
multitude, were made the butt of all 
manher of obloquy and abuſe. Yet 
fill we perſitted - we deſcribed, we 
deprecated the miſchievous conſe- 
quences to this kingdom ve left 
no tone unturned which the conſti- 
tution had intruſted us with to avert 
them, Bat, ſurely, by the decrees 
ot Providence, for no human en- 
carours could have involved us in 
lch complicated ruin, our' weak 
ice was neither attended to by the 
mnifiry within, nor the people with- 
out—and now, too late, alas! the 
eyes of the nation begin to open, 
When perhaps it would be happineſs 
t have them cloſed on thoſe tran- 
lations for ever, 

Many perſons have accuſed the 
Mnority with encouraging the Ame- 
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ricans to reſiſtance - that if we could 
not agree in ſentiment, we ought at 
leaſt not to have oppoſed the miniſter 
in his endeavours to coerce them. 


Bur I leave it toyou, my.conſtituents, 


to ſay what would in that caſe have 


been your language, when the pre- 


ſent ruin had come on you: would 


you not, with propriety, haye-aſked, 
Why did we fend yourto-parlia- 


ment? Was it not to wateh-pyer the 
public welfare, to give notice of any 
dunger you feared to the State, and 
to uſe your endeavours to prevent 
ſuch danger ? You have been either 


negligent or treacherous - When the 
evil has come, upon us, you tell us, 


you foreſaw it, and yet you trea- 


cheroully endured it?“ The miniſ- 
ter ſuffered nothing by our oppo- 
lition—he never aſked for a ſoldier 
but it was immediately granted him, 
for a ſhip that was not built, nor for 


a guinea that was not raiſed; if the 


war, in his hands, has not anſwered 
to the nations, wiſhes, it muſt be 
aſcribed to other cauſes, and not to 
the obſtructions given to the wheels 
of government. 

Our oppoſition could not be a- 
ſcribed to any finiſter or ſelfiſh views 
Did it entall expences or ruin on 
the kingdom ? Was not our fitua- 
tion in life equally ruined and diſ- 
ſipated ? Did we court popularity ? 
To ſupport unpopular meaſures, 
could not be the way to attain it— 
calumniated by the miniſter, reviled 
by the people, unpopular with our 
conſtituents, we ſat down content 
with the rectitude of our own hearts; 
and, with all theſe fins on our heads, 
were prematurely ſent to a new 
election, in which probability ſeemed 
to deny us the future confidence of 
our eleAors, | 

It was at this period that my own 
wiſhes led me to that happy retire- 
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ment which you had drawn me from requires me not to deſert your ſervice 
convinced in my own mind of my in thiis critical hour of danger; ay 


inutility to my country, and unhappy yet as my private affairs coincide 


that my ſentiments had not met with with my wiſhes, to return to my 


I expreſſed my deſire to be eaſed of your permiſſion to do fo : but if i 
my burthen (for though it is an is your defire that | ſhould once 
honourable one, yet the truſt of the more become a public man, you 
liberties and properties of millions is commands ſhall be obeyed ſo far, x 
ſlill a burthen)— The united ſolici- that I will, on the poll, offer my{ 
tations of your corporation, commu=- to your choice. I ſhall take no con. 
nicated in a manner the moſt flatter- mon electioneering Peps to folic 
ing to an independent ſpirit, com- your votes, ſteps which experience 
pelled me with gratitude to you, ſhews you, only tend to corrupt your 
though with- reluctance to myſelf, morals, and ruin your ſubttance; 
to reſume that ſituation your favours and Hould you, at ſuch poll, prefer 
had firſt raiſed me to. ſome gentleman, more worthy of 

With the ſame independent ſpirit, your favour, ] ſhall fincerely applaud 
on the ſame conſtitutional principles, myſelf on having been the infiry. 
have I exerciſed it. America has ment which has given you that 
been the leading feature in this par- freedom of choice, which, though 
liament—theſame unhappy meaſures it operates to my diſadvantage, is 
have been purſued, and the miſchiefs the great, the genuine charaQteriſlc 
we prophefied have even exceeded of a Britiſh freeman. 
our fears—ruin, with haſty flrides, Should, on the contrary, your 
approaches us every where! ſuffrages again prefer me, I have the 

The increaſed influence of the happineſs to think, that as my ptin- 
Crown--the laviſh expenditure of ciples are ſo well known to you, z 
public money, have at length called perſeverance in them will be the 
on the people at large to petition for trueſt means of expreſſing my grats 
redreſs. Theſe petitions have my tude— but ſhould you at any time 
moſt hearty concurrence and ſup- entertain a diſſatis faction of them, | 
port : yet even here am [ not ſo hap- give you my word and honour, that 
Py as to meet your wiſhes—if | am on your expreſſing it to me, [I wil 
rightly informed, very few of the take every meaſure I can to give you 
burgeſſes of Eaſt Retford expreſſed (by a reſignation of my feat) that 
their concurrence, by ſigning the conſtitutional power which ought to 
county petition—you will allow that be the inherent right of the people 
it mult be particularly irkſome and of England — the free and fie: 
diſagreeable, to be ever at variance quent choice of their repreſents 
in ſentiment with my conſtituents, tives. 
Yet even in this fituation | have the ] am, with the greateſt reſpett, 
happineſs, the inward ſatisfaction, to your moſt devoted, obliged humble 
find myſelf again ſolicited to re- ſervant, 
preſent you in the next parlia- 
ment. 
To ſuch ſolicitations I can only 
ſay, that wo? 2: duty to my country Summer-Cafile, May 10, 1780. 
at large, and to you in parti 

ge, you in particular, J 


5 concurrence of my conſtituents, former happy ſituation, I muſt beg 


Cecil Wear. 
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of Sir George Savile to his 
ad 4 Conſtituents. 


be Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free- 
. of the C oanty of York. 


GEaNTLEMEN, 

Venture once more to make you 
[ 4 tender of my ſervice in Parlia- 
ment, Give me leave, at the ſame 
time, to offer you my cordial thanks 
for all the indulgencies you have 
wm me; and for your kind ac- 
eeptance of my endeavours to per- 
frm the duty J had undertaken. I 
wok upon at partiality and favour 
32 moſt honourable teſtimony. be- 
cauſe it proves that you entertain a 
eonciction of the purity ot my in- 
wntions, ſufictent to make you over- 
Lok every thing amis which did 
pat proceed from the will. ; 

In renewing my deſire to continue 
your ſervice, | think it, however, 
ar duty to confeſs to you, that it 
bas not been without much ſerious 
confideration, and more than com 
mon heſitation, that I have deter- 
mined upon it. I muſt not omit 
making vou aware, that it is by no 
dans probable I ſhould be able 
wen mÞerform the mere duty of at- 
endance as punctually as I have 
itherto done; eſpecially it the du- 
tion of parliament ſhould prove to 
for ſeven years, By what [| have 
1 ſome degree experienced already, 
we no reaſon to believe ſo long a 
mntinuance of ſuch an attendance 
jould be perfectly conſiſtent with 
by health. 
but there is ſomething more ſe- 
Ws | have to ſay to you on this 
Wet, The ſatisfaction and honour 
{ atending your bulineſs, have ever 
nerhalanced the labour: but my at- 
ndance during the laſt parliament 
* been ſomething worſe than la- 
mw; it ha. been diſcouraging, 


grievous, and painful. Look back, 


for a moment, upen the things 
which have been = or, (being 
done) have been approved of, by 
that body, of which 1 have been a 
conſtituent part. Compare the pre- 
ſent with the paſt ſituation of public 
affairs. Whether glory, conqueſt, 
and riches ; or peace, content, li- 
berty, and the enjoyment of your 
conſtitutional rights, be your prin- 
cipal objects In which of them have 
you been gratified? I have been, in 
my collective capacity, a party to all 
theſe changes, and to all the meaſures 
which have produced them: ſup- 
ported in this mortifying tuation 
with one only conſolation, a very 
great one indeed to my own mind, 
that of being able to aſſure you, that 
there has been no one meaſure, of 
all thoſe that have proved fo ruinous 
and fatal, which 1 have not, as an 
individual, reſiſted, to the utmoſt of 
my power. A poor, barren, ineffec- 
tual negative; and a miſerable claim 
to your favour, to have failed “a 
far as my power and ſtender efforts are 
in queſtion) almoſt in every point 


regarding thoſe rights, and that prof. 


perity, which I was ſpecially choſen 
to cultivate and maintain, | 

I return to you, therefore, bafied 
and diſpirited, and I am ſorry that 
truth obliges me to add, with hardly 
a ray ct hope of ſeeing any change 
in the miſerable courſe of public ca- 
lamities. 

On this melancholy day of account 
in rendering up to you my truſt, I 
deliver to you your ſhare of a coun- 
try maimed and weakened, it; trea- 
ſure laviſhed and mis-ſpent, its ho- 
nours faded, and its condu the 
laughing-ſtock of Europe ; our na- 
tion in a manner without allies or 
triends, except ſuch as we have hired 
to de ſtroy our fellow-ſubjects, and to 


ra rage a country, in which we once 


elaimed 
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claimed an invaluable ſhare, I re- 
turn to you ſome of -your principal 
privileges unpeached, and mangled, 
And,, laſtly, I leave you, as I con- 
ceive at this hour and moment fully, 
effectually, and abſolutely under 4 
diicretion and power of a military 
force, which is to act without wait- 
ing for the authority of the civil ma- 
2 for it is fit you ſhould 

ow, if you are not already inform- 
ed, that an order iſſued in London 
(at a moment when the violence of 
the riots, and the remiſſneſs of the 
civil magiſtrate might render ne- 
ceſſary an extraordinary and violent 
temporary exertion of the military) 
that order, I ſay, has, as I have good 
grounds to believe, been extended to 
the whole kingdom; where neither 
o: thoſe cauſes exiitcd in any degree 
ſufficient to juſtify fo deciſive and 
extraordinary a meaſure; and I do 
not know of that order being re- 
called. 

In this ſtate of public affairs, and 
w:th this account to render of my 
co nmiſſion, judge whether I can 
boldly and cheartully, or ſupported 
dy any rational nu 7 ed boaſt to 
you as candidates are wont to do, of 
what I will do, and what I will un- 
dertake for your ſervice. 

For this reaſon, avoiding even the 
uſual. ſtyle of ſuch adreſſes, and for- 
bearing as well the forward promiſes 
a: tac ſuperficial humbleneſs of phraſe 
in uſe on theſe occaſions, I make it 
a folemn duty to lay before you, 
without diſguiſe or palliation, the 
preſent ſtate of your concerns as they 
appear to me, and the gloomy pro- 
ſpect which lies before us. 

Some have been accuſed of exag- 
gerating the public misfortunes, nay 
of having endeavoured to help for- 
ward the miſchief, that they might 
afterwards raiſe diſcontents. I am 
willing to hope, that ncither my 
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temper, nor my ſituation in 

be thought naturally to _ m 
promote miſery, diſcord, or conf, 
nion; or to exult in the Cubverſon g 
order, or in the ruin of property, | 
have no reaſon to contemplate wid 
pleaſure the poverty of our coun 
the increaſe of our debts, wd of 
taxes: or the decay of our commer 
— Truſt not however to my r 
Reflect, compare, and judge fy 
yourſelves, 

But under all theſe diſheartening 
circumſtances, I could yet enter 
a chearful hope, and undertake 1820 
the commiſſion with alacrity, aswel 
as zeal, if I could ſee any effeul 
iteps taken to remove the orig 
cauſe of the miſchief, I 
would there be a hope“ 

Till the purity of the conſlituer 
body, and thereby that of the rep 


ſentative be reſtored, there is xox l | 
While the electors ſell their voi n 
to the member, and the membe i 
diſtreſſes his fortune to buy the 
parliament will be the purchaſeoftl A 
miniſter. Parltament-men will fu A 
ways of partaking other advantigt 
than merely their ſhare in comme 4 
with you, of thoſe good meaſa . 
which they ſhall promote, and « Fn 
thoſe good laws which they 1h ad 
enact for your government andthe pr 
own: and the modern improved: 
oi corruption, by eontracts, ſubſcn 7 
tions, and jobs, is attended wich * 
perverſe and vexatious conſequent fer 
that their benefit is not only unco * 
nected with your's, but it gross! _ 
on your diſtreſs. They feedon! he 
expence ; they fatten on every er 
travagance that art and ill cond at 
can engraft on the natural dia * 
tages of a remote, rafh, ill AA un 
impolitic, and unſucceſsful u 15 
the minifer's direct inteteſt t 
his ſafety) mean while, requn dec 
him to puch the deſperate game. ha; 
F 
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tien in ſelf deſence, to increaſe that 
yery expence which is his crime; 
wentrench himſelf {till deeper in 
corruption, and by headlong and 
unmeaſured extravagance, to have 
he means of juſtifying, to the faithful 
Commons, his former miſmanage- 
nent and miſdeeds, —See where this 
dude, but forget not where it begins. 

am led here 2 naturally to 
ſpeak upon the ſubject of certain re- 
lations, which have been the ob- 
ject of your late aſſemblies and deli- 
berations. Indeed, I have brought 
myſelf to this matter almoſt unavoid- 


enbrace this moſt public opportun1- 
ty of delivering my ſentiments, not 
only to all my conſtituents, but to 
thoſe likewiſe, not my conſtituents, 
whom yet in the large ſenſe I re- 
preſent, and am faithfully to ſerve; 
not only to twenty thouſand, my 
electors, but to hundreds of thou- 
ſands in the county I repreſent, (to 
go no farther) who are to ſuffer un- 
der the bad conduct of parliament ; 
and of declaring my intentions, re- 
carding the two chief articles con - 
uined in the reſolutions. agreed to 
at your late meetings; | mean, ren- 
denng parliaments triennial, and 
adding to the number of county re- 
preſentatives, 

do intend to give my voice, 
if I have the honour of continuing 
in your ſervice, for the change of 
ſeptennial parliaments. And this, 
not becauſe I am fo ſanguine as ſome 
are, in a full perſuaſion, that it will 
be a cure for all our evils; no, nor 
eren that I promiſe myſelf it will be 
attended with any ſuch ſure hope of 
cohderable advantage, (at leaſt, if 
unaccompanied by ſome other ſteps 
tending to purify the ſources of elec- 
ton and repreſentation; but chiefly, 
becauſe, on the beſt information l 
tare obtained, I have reaſon to be- 


thly, but not unwillingly, I gladly 
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lieve it is the mind and defire of a 
very large number of my conſtitu- 
ents : this ſeeming to me to be the 
one point (at leaſt with diſtinguiſhed 
* N on which the ſender, not 

e who is ſent, has the perfect right 
to judge; and that, even if after all, 
I ſhould have miſtaken their general 
ſenſe, it will be at leaſt the ſafer 
error; ſince there is a manifeſt dif- 
ference between the obtruding one's 
ſelf for ſeven years on him who 
wiſhes to have his choice again. at 
the end of three; and returning for 
his approbation at three ; when he 
might perhaps have been well con- 
tent to truſt one for ſeven. 

I have a momentary pleaſure in 
adding (eſpecially when ſupported 
by your opinions) that I am willing 
to flatter myſelf, rather good than 
evil may ariſe from the change. 

But I look upon reſtoring election 
and repreſentation in ſome degree 
(for expect no miracles) to their 
original purity, to be that, without 
which all other efforts will be vain 
and ridiculous. The tenant-right, 
or good-will of a leaſe of three years, 
is as ſaleable as that of a leaſe of 
ſeven. It will find its price at both 
the London and country markets, It 
will be bought, it will be fold. The 
member will be as manageable, if 
the conſtituent be as venal. And 
they will not be afraid to meet at 
market as often as you pleaſe. 

The adding to the county repre- 
ſentation, if by no means a perfect 
cure, ſeems yet to me to be the 
plaineſt and bett propoſition for this 
purpoſe, that has yet come under my 
obſervation. I truſt, likewiſe, it may 
be practicable. I therefore embrace 
it, not only from a deference to your 
opinion, but with an approbation of 
my own, Yet, not flattering you, 
that it appears to me one of thoſe 
matters eaſy of execution, or to be 

| done 
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done with a thought; on the con- 
trary, it is more complicated (as it 
ſeems to me more effectual) than the 
firſt mentioned alteration. 
is no time to talk of ſmall rubs, or 
difficulties, If ſomething be not 
done, you may, indecd, retain the 
outward form of your conflitution, 
but not the power thereof. 

For it is too ſerious a truth to be 
concealed, and, indeed, it is too late 
ſeriouſly to attempt to conceal it, 
that if the electors, forgetting the 
folemn duty they owe to the millions 
of their fellow - ſubjects, whoſe rights 
they are in the firſt inſtance 1atruſt- 
ed with: if, forgetting the ſacred 
truſt repoſed in them, of choofing 
thoſe who are to govern thoſe mil- 
lions; if forgetting that they are 
therefore a ſort of repreſentatives of 
all the people (who would be too 
numerous to vote themſelves) I ſay, 
if forgetting theſe things, and ſhame- 
fully proſtituting themſelves, they 
are become fo profhigate as to ſell 
themſelves and their country ; let 
them not wonder (nay, fcarcely can 
they complain without ſhame) if 
thofe whom they chooſe, imitating 
their conduct, retail daily thoſe 
rights which they have bought, 
whether it be at the ſeptennial, trien- 
nial, or annual fairs, and markets, 
We can converſe thus without a bluſh, 

Neither time permits, nor does 
propriety allow me to enter into ar- 
guments in ſupport of a ſentiment of 
which (much I think to your ho- 
nour) you have declared your ap- 
probation, But although it ſuits 
neither the time, nor the circum- 
ſtance, to argue and debate, I truſt 
you will not think I am out of the 
line of propriety, of duty, or of the 
reſpect I owe you, in thus making 
a public declaration of my opinions 
and intentions in matters concerning 
which, after the tender I have made 


But this 
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of my ſervice, you have an unguee, AY * 
tionable right, as you muſt hare pi 
natural with, to be informed, 110 
When I began this paper, I ha ju 
reaſon to believe the time preſſed; | me 
was ſoon confirmed in what | hy * 
heard. It was become material to fur 
addreſs you quickly, if at all; hy - 
although what I have written ha 4 
been the work of a few hours, & lt 
not think that the matter has not 2 
again and again been the ſubject of (ers 
deliberate thought, I ſhould ng - 


have dared to have preſented you 
with crude and undige ied ideas; o 
the fancy of a moment: but, on ts — 
other hand, ſo inattentive have | 
been to the advantages this addref Ex 
might receive, in its form, from the } 
aſſiſtance of abler perſons than my. þ 
ſelf, that | venture to ſubmit it thy 
publicly to you, without the oppor: [ 
tunity of communicating it to thoſe 
whoſe principles, judgment, r 
line of conduct in the public wa 
I have been habituated to look up wo” 
with high reſpect and eſteem. un 
My bufineſs is not to write MI 
to you, but to write with finceriy. iſ" 
The relation that lands now be": 
tween us, gives you a right, if I ma 
ſo ſpeak, to my unmended ſent 
ments; and I willingly ſubmit eren 
defect to your cenſure, rather than 
be ſuppoſed to uſe management 
and art, or to conſult what is con- 
formable to perſonal or party conl- 
deratiops, inſtead of that which un- 
bridled truth (according to my cos 
ception of it) requires of me. Whit 
farther ſleps may be in contempi 
tion towards obtaining the laudable 
object of our wiſhes, I do not kom 
but it is not probable that what hy 
lately ariſen will flacken the zeal d 
thoſe who have already ſtepped \ 
ward in the buſineſs. With that id: 
upon my mind, it is impoſſible t 
me to conclude without expreſin 
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in earneſt wiſh, that whatever is 
thought of may be purſued with that 
vue {pirit of firmneſs and modera- 
ion, which belongs to the cauſe of 
(ice; and above all, that by every 
. that can be deviſed, a good 
underllanding and union may be in- 
fired amonglt reſpectable men of all 
ranks and deſcriptions, who agree 
u the main principles of liberty; 
though there may be ſhades of dif- 
vrence in ſmaller points, or in mat- 
ters not calling for immediate difcuſ- 
fn, Indeed, you will find it true 
$iſdom, and a very honourable po- 
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licy, to ſtrengthen the cauſe of your 
country with every honeſt aid that 
can be obtained. No public cauſe 
was ever carried by divided efforts, 
Till IJ have the honour of meeting 
you in the exerciſe of the great and 
reſpectable function of chooſing your 
repreſentatives, I beg leave to ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, Gentlemen, with per- 
fect reſpect, and a remembrance of 
all your kindneſs, | 
Your moſt obliged, 
and faithful humble ſervant, 
G. SavViLlEs, 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Sept. 5, 1780. 
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ET me aſſure you, my dear 

Sir, that though I am not 
permitted to rejoice ar all its effects, 
there is not one man on your fide of 
the water more pleaſed to ſee the fi- 
vation of Ireland ſo proſperous, as 
that ſhe can afford to throw away 
her friends, She has obtained ſole- 
Ir, by her own efforts, the fruits of 
a great victory, which I am very 
ready to allow, that the beſt efforts 
df her beſt well-wiſhers here could 
dat have done for her ſo effectually 
1" a great number of years, and per- 
lags could not have done at all. I 
wald wiſh, however, merely for the 
like of her own dignity, that, in 
ming her poor relations and anti- 
vated friends out of doors, (though 
neot the moſt common effects of new 
polperity,) ſhe had thought proper 
vUſmiſs us with fewer tokens of 
kindneſs, It is true, that there 
no fort of danger in affronting 
en who are not of importance 


i, of royal, or of national honour 
o ſurrender. The unforced aud 


dough to have any truſt of miniſte- 


Extras from Mr. Bur x' Letter to a Member of the Iriſh Parliament, in 


Vindication of his Conduct, and that of other Gentlemen engaged i 0- 
ſition in England, with reſpect to IRisH Arfains, dated Far. 1, | 


unbought ſervices of humble men, 
who have no medium of inſtuence 
in great aſſemblies, but through the 
precarious force of reaſon, mult be 
looked upon with contempt. by 
thoſe who, by their wiſdom and 
ſpirit, have improved the critical 
moment of their tortune, and have 
debated with authority againſt puſil- 
lanimous difſent and ungracious com- 
pliance, at the head ot forty thou- 
ſand men. 

Such teeble auxiliaries (as I talk 
of) to ſuch a force employed agaiait 
ſuch reſiſtance, I muſt own, in the 
preſent moment, very little worthy 
of your attention: yet, if one were 
to look forward, it ſcarcely ſeems 
altogether politic to beſtow ſo much 
liberality of invettive on the Whigs 
of this kingdom, as I ſind it has 
been the faſhion to do both in and 
out of parliament, That you ſhould 
pay compliments in ſome tone or 
other, whether ironical or ſerious, 
to the miniſter from whoſe imbec;- 
lity you have extorted what you 


could 


(174) 


not conſulted, 
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could never obtain from his bounty, 
is not unnatural in the firſt effufions 
of parliamentary gratitude to that 
miniſter, for the early and volun- 
tary benefits he has conferred upon 
Ireland. It might appear that you 
were wanting to the triumph of his 
furrender, it you did not lead ſome 
of his enemies captive before him; 
neither could you feaſt him with de- 
corum, if his particular taſte were 
A miniſter who has 
never defended his meaſures in any 
other way than by railing at his ad- 
verfaries, cannot have his palate 
made all at once to the reliſh of po- 
fitive commendation, | cannot deny 


bat that on this occaſion there was 


diſplayed a great deal of the good 
breeding, which conſiſts in the ac- 
porn, oe of the entertainment 
to the reliſh of the gueſts, 


But that ceremony being paſt, it, 


would not be unworthy ot the wiſ- 
dom of Ireland, to confider what 
conſequences the extinguiſhing eve- 


ry ſpark of freedom in this country 


may have upon your own liberties, 


You are at this inſtant fluſhed with 


victory, and full of the confidence 
natural to recent and untried power, 
We are in a temper equally natural, 
though very different: —We feel as 


men do, who, having placed an 
undoubted reliance on their force, 


hare found it totally to fail on trial: 
— ue feel faint and heartleſs, and 
without the ſmalleſt degree of ſelt- 
opinion: — in plain words, we are 


cowed. When men give up their 
violence and injuſtice without a 


ſtruggle, their condition is next to 
deſperate. Where no-art, no ma- 
nagement is neceſſary to abate their 
pride, and overcome their preju- 
dices ; and their uneaſineſs only ex- 
cites an obſcure and feeble rattling 
in their throat; their final diflolu- 
tion ſeems not far off, In this mi- 


unprincipled, and the wrong pn 


ſerable ſtate we are ſtill farther 4: 
preſſed by the over-bearing mfldence 
of the crown : it acts with the of 
cious cruelty of a metcenary nur 
who, under pretence of tendernef. 
ſtifles us with our clothes, and plucls 
the pillow from our heads; lied 
multe weſiis opprimi  ſen'm Jabel 
Under this influence, we have 6 
little will of our own, that, even in 
any apparent activity we may be 
got to aftume, I may fay, without 
any violence to ſenſe, * with 
little to language, we are merely 
palſive, We have yielded to yout 
demands this ſeſſion; in the la# fel; 
hon we refuſed to prevent then, 
In both caſes, the paſſive and the 
active. our principle was the ſame; 
Had the crown pleaſed to retain the 
ſpirit with regard to Ireland, which 
ſeems to be now all directed u 
America, we ſhould have neglette 
our own immediate defence, u 
ſent over the laſt man of our milit 
to fight with the laſt man of you 
volunteers. | | 

To this influence, the principl 
of action, the prineiple of policy 
and the principle of union of f 
preſent minority, are oppoſed 
Theſe principles of the oppoliut 
are the only thing which prelen 
a ſingle ſymptom of life in the n 
tion That oppoſition is compoſe 
of the far greater part of the wat 
pendent property and indepen 
rank in the kingdom, of whater 
is moſt untainted in charadter, 
whatever ability remains unezt 
guiſned in the people; and 
which tends to draw the attenti 
of foreign countries upon this 
is now in its final and conclul 
ſtruggle: it has to ſtruggle agu 
a force to which, I am atraid, it 
not equal. The whole kingdom 
Scotland ranges with the venal, | 
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led of this; and if the kingdom 
Ireland thinks proper to pats into 
hg ſame camp, WE ſhall certainly 
te obliged to quit the field. In 
hat caſe, if I know any thing of 
dis country, another conſtitutional 
oppoſition can never be formed in 
+: and, if this be impoſſible, it will 
te at leaſt as much ſo (it there can 
te degrees in impoſſibility) to have 
i conſtitutional adminiſtration at any 
fiture time. The poſſibility of the 
{mer is the only ſecurity for the 
exitence of the latter. Whether 
the preſent adminiſtration be in the 
kaſt like one, I muſt venture to 
bubt, even in the honey- moon of 
the Iriſh fondneſs to Lord North, 
which has ſucceeded to all their 
lapping and ſcratching. 1 

It liberty cannot maintain its 
round in this kingdom, I am ſure 
that it cannot have any long conti- 
nuance in your's. Our liberty might 
dow and then jar and ſtrike a diſcord 
with that of Ireland ; the thing 1s 
poſſible; but ill the inſtruments 
night play in concert: but, if our's 
be ualirung, your's will be hung 2 
0n a peg, and both will be mute for 
ter. Your new military force may 
pre you confidence; and it ſerves 
for a turn: but you and I know that 
it has no root; it is not perennial, 
and would prove but a poor ſhelter 
for your liberty, when this nation, 
taring no intereſt in its own, could 
only look upon your's with the eyes 
of envy and diſguſt. I cannot, 
lieretore, help thinking, and telling 
you what, with great ſubmiſſion 1 
link, that, if the parliament of 
Ireland be ſo zealous of the ſpirit of 
our common conſtitution as ſhe ſeems 
tobe, it was not ſo diſcreet to mix 
mth the panegyric on the miniſter 
o large a portion of acrimony to the 
Independent part of this nation. 
lou never received any ſort of in- 
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jury from them, and you are grown 
to that degree of importance, that 
the diſcourſes in your parliament 
will hare a much greater effect on 
our immediate fortune, than our 
converſation. can have upon your's : 
—1n the end they will ſeriouily af- 
fe& both. 

I have looked back upon our con- 
duct, and our public converiations, 
in order to diſcover what it is that 
can have given you offence, I have 
done ſo, — I am ready to ad- 
mit, that to offend you without 
cauſe, would be as contrary to true 
policy, as, I am ſure, it muſt be to 
the inclinations of almoſt every one 
us, About two years ago Lord Nu- 
gent moved fix propolitions in fa» 
vour of Ireland, in the Houſe of 
Commons. At the time of the mo- 
tions, and during the debate, Lord 
North was either wholly out of the 
houſe, or engaged in other matters 
of buſineſs, or pleaſantry. In the 
remoteſt receſſes of the Weſt-Saxon 
corner, he took no part whatſoever 
in the affair; but it was ſuppoſed 
his neutrality was more inclined to- 
wards the fide of favour. The 
mover being a perſon in office, was, 
however, the only indication that 
was given of ſuch a leaning. We, 
who ſupported the propoſitions, 
finding them better reliſhed than at 
firſt we looked for, purſued our ad- 
vantage, and began to open a way 
for more eſſential benefits to Ireland: 
on the other hand, thoſe who had 
hitherto oppoſed them in vain, re- 
doubled their efforts, and became 
exceedingly clamorous Then it was, 
that Lord North found it neceſſary 
to come out of his faſtneſs, and to 
interpoſe between the contending 
parties, In this character of me- 
diator, he declared, that, if any 
thing beyond the firſt ſix reſolutions 
ſhould be attempted, he would op- 
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poſe the whole; but that, if we 


reſted there, the original motions 
ſhould have his ſupport. On this a 
ſort of converſation took place be- 
tween him and the managers of the 
Iriſh buſineſs, in which the fix re- 
ſolutions were to be confidered as a 
ſort of uti poſſidetis, and to be held 
facred. | 

By this time other parties began 
to appear: a good many of the 
trading towns and manufacturers of 
various kinds took the alarm; peti- 
tions crowded in upon one another ; 
and the bar was occupied by a for- 
midable body of council. Lord 
North was ſtaggered by this new 
battery. He is not of a conſtitution 


to encounter ſuch an oppoſition as 


had then riſen, when there were no 
other objects in view than thoſe that 
were then before the houſe. In or- 
der not to loſe him, we were obliged 
to abandon, bit by bit, the moſt 
conſiderable parts of the original 
agreement 

In ſeveral parts, however, he con- 
tinued fair and firm. For my own 

rt, I acted, as I truſt I commonly 
do, with deciſion : I ſaw very well, 
that the things we had got were of 
no great conſideration; but they 
were, even in their defects, ſome- 
what leading. I was in hopes that 
we might obtain gradually, and by 


l 2 { 1 \ 
parts, what'we might attempt at 


once, and in the whole, without 
ſucceſs ; that one conceſſion would 
lead another ; and that the people 
of England diſcovering, by a pro- 
greſſive experience, that none of the 
conceſſions actually made were fol- 
lowed by the conſequences they had 
dreaded, their fears from what they 
were yet to yield would conſiderably 
diminiſh, But that to which T at- 
tached myſelf the moſt particularly 
was, to fix the principle of a free 


trade in all the ports of theſe iſlands, 


an enemy. — What party-purpe 


© derogated from them, treated tht 


ed with my deareſt and moſt _ 
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as founded in juſtice, ' and beneficut 
to the whole, but principally toi 
the ſeat of the ſupreme power; a4 
this | laboured to the utmoſt of ny 
might, upon general pritciples, il, 
luſtrated by all the commercial &. 
rail with which my little enquing 
in life were able to furniſh me, 
Let it, be remembered, I ſheng 
thoſe diſpoſitions while the pala. 
ment of England was in a capact 
to deliberate, and in a ſituation 
refuſe; when there was fomething 
to be riſqued here, by being ſuſped; 
ed of a partiality to Ireland; whe 
there was an honourable danger us 
tending the profeſſion of triendfi 
to you, which heightened its tell. 
and made it worthy of a recepion 
in manly minds: but, as for the 
aukward and nauſeous parade of d&- 
bate without oppoſition, the flim 
device of tricking out neceſſity, an 
diſguiſing it in the habit of choicy 
the ſhallow ſtratagem of defendin 
by argument what all the woll 
muſt perceive is yielded to fore; 
theſe are a fort of acts of friend(hig 
which I am forry that any of n 
countrymen ſhould require of thei 
real friends: they are things not if 
my taſte; and, if they are looks 
upon as teſts of friendſhip, 1 deli 
for one, that] may be conſidered? 


did my conduct anſwer at thattim? 
I ated with Lord North; I we 
to all. the miniſteral meetings: at 
he and his affociates in office 
do me the juſtice to ſay, that, al 
ing at the concord of the empire, 
made it my buſineſs to give her e 
ceſſions all the value of which t 
were capable; whilit ſome of thdl 
who were covered with his favo 


with contempt, and openly thre 
ened to oppoſe them. - If I] had 


env 
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ends; if 1 had acted with the 


is of Rockingham, or the 


n; I could not have attended 
volt to their honour, or endeavour- 
| more earneſtly to give efficacy to 
U meaſures. I had taken in common 


+ from him, does not make me 
pent the conduct which I there 


ki to the reſt of the h ntlemen 
{whom I have the honour to 
& they did not then, or at any 


th politicks. That matter was 
mays taken up without concert, 
ut in general from the operation of 


ment, in commerce, in religion, 


urably for Ireland, where tome 


particular plan, I need not ſay, 
lreland was, in that affair, much 
Ilped to the liberal mind and en- 
fred underſtanding of Charles Fox. 
f. Townſhend, Lord Middleton, 


nſelves. On reviewing the whole 
that affair, which gave rife to all 
ſubſequent manceuvres, I am 
winced, that the whole of what 
i this day been done, might have 
en at that time effected; but then 
miniſter muſt have taken it up as 
feat plan of national policy, and 
with his perſon in every lodg- 
at of his approach. He muſt have 
that influence to quiet preju- 
„ Which he has ſo often uſed to 
pt principle; and I know that, 


If of the moſt active in oppoſi- 
a would have given him an un- 
rocal ſupport, The corpora- 
* London, and the great body 


U * 


Mute of Richmond, in that ſitua- 


+ them. The return which I, 
all who acted as I did, have met 


er time, make a party-affair of 
known liberal principles in go- 


every thing: it was taken up fa- 


al intereſts bore hard upon the 
bers, But all this was without 


| others, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhed. 


e had, he muſt have ſucceeded. 


upon his uſual principles, oppoſi- 
(M) 


*; 
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of London Weſt-India Merchants 
and Planters, which forms the 
greateſt maſs of that vaſt intereſt, 
were diſpoſed to fall in with ſuch a 
plan; they conſtantly gave no ſort 
of diſcountenance to what was done, 
or what was propoſed. But theſe 
are not the kind of objects for which 
our miniſters bring out the heavy 
artillery of the ſtate ; theretore, as 
thoſe things ſtood at that time, a 

eat deal more was not practicable, 
Laſt year, another propoſition was 
brought for the relief of Ireland: 
it was ſtarted without any commu— 
nication with a fingle perſon of acti- 
vity in the country party, and, as 
it ſhould ſeem, without any kind of 
concert with government: it ap- 
peared to me extremely raw and in- 
digeſted, The behaviour of Lord 
North, on the opening of that buſi- 
neſs, was the exact tranſcript of his 
conduct on the Iriſh queſtion of the 
former ſeſſion: it was a mode of 
proceeding, which his nature, has 
wrought into the texture of | his po- 
liticks, and which is inſeparable 
from them. He choſe to abſent 
hunſelt on the propofition, and dur- 
ing the agitation of that buſineſs, 
although the buſineſs of the houſe 
is that alone for which he has any 
kind of reliſh, or, as I am told, can 
be perſuaded to liſten to with any 
degree of attention: but he was 
willing to let it take its courſe, If 
it ſhould paſs without any conſidera- 
ble difficulty, he would bring his 
acquieſcence to tell for merit in Ire- 
land ; and he would have the credit, 
out of his indolence, of giving quict 
to that country. If difficulties ſhould 
ariſe on the part of England, he 
knew that the houſe was ſo well 
trained, that he might at his plea- 
ſure call us from the hotteſt ſcent, 
As he acted in his uſual manner, and 


on 
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tion acted upon their's, and rather 
generally ſupported the meaſure, 
As to myſelf, I expretied a diſap- 

robation at the practice of bringing 
imperfected and undigeited projects 
into the houſe, before meaus were 
uſed to quiet the clamours which a 
miſconception of what we weredoing 


might occafion at home, and before 


meaſures were ſettled with men of 
weight and authority in ![reland, in 
order to render our acts uſetul and 
acceptable to that country. I ſaid, 
that the only thing which could 
make the . influence of the crown 
(enormous without as well as within 
the houſe) in any degree tolerable, 
„was, that it might be employed tv 
give ſomething of order and ſyſtem 


to the proceedings of a popularaſſem- 


bly ; that government being ſo ſi- 
tuated as to have a large range of 
proſpect, and, as it were, a bird- 
view of every thing, they might ſee 
diſtant dangers and diſtant advan» 
tages, which were not 10 viſible to 
thoſe who Rood on the common le- 
vel: they might beſides obſerve, 
from this advantage, things in their 
relative and combined ſtate, which 
ople locally inſtructed and partially 
informed could behold only in an 
inſulated and unconnected manner: 
but that, for many years pait, we 
ſuffered under all the evils, without 
any . one of the advantages, of a 
overnment influence; that the bu- 
Preſs of miniſters, or of thoſe who 
acted as ſuch, had been till farther 
to contract the narrowneſs of man's 
ideas, to confirm inveterate preju- 
dices, to inflame vulgar paſſions, 
and to abate all ſorts of popular 
rights and privileges; ſo far from 
methodizing the buſineſs of the 
houſe, they had let all things run 
into an inextricable confuſion, and 
had left affairs of the moſt delicate 
policy wholly to chance, 0 


gent, and a few independent zz 


4 
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After | had exprefled 

the warmth | Ren key = 
and government burſt under the 
ruins of liberty, and after | 1 

made my proteſt againſt the jaw, 
ciency of the propoſitjonz, lay 
ported the principle of enlarge 
which they aimed at, though ty 
and ſomewhat Wide of the ms 
giving as my ſole reaſon, that t 
more frequently thoſe matters a 
into diſcuſſion, the more it wolf 
tend to diſpel fears and to end 
prejudices, 

This was the only part I wol 
the detail was in the hands of Lal 
Newhaven and Lord Beaucham 
with ſome aſſiſtance from Earl N 


tlemen of Iriſh property. The& 
weight of the miniſter being 


{ 
ed, the houſe recoyered its tone 
elaſticity. We had a tempe ; 
appearance of deliberate chan 
the buſineſs was debated freely Wy « 
both ſides, and with ſufficient e 
per; and the ſenſe of the membe 0) 
being influenced by nothing e 
what will naturally influence menu 
bought, their reaſon and their pi . 
dice : theſe two principles had a nl th 
conflict, and prejudice was ob 
to give way to reaſon ; 4 maje te 
appeared, on a diviſion, in fat 1 
of the 1 ne 

As theſe proceedin out e 
doors, Glaſyow 1 Manche mc 
and I think Liverpool, began e 
move, but in a manner much el 
flow and languid than formerly ; = 
nothing, in my qpinion, wa ee 
have been leſs difficult than enim 
to have overborne their oppoſinogtud 
The London Faſt-Tndia trade Han 


as on the former occaſion, ſo ( 
this, perfectly liberal and quit 
and there is abroad ſo much relp 
for the united wiſdom of the how 
when ſuppoſed to act upon a far 


of political ſituation, that I ſcarcely 
erer remember any confiderable un- 
eeſineſs out of doors, when the moſt 
ative members, and thoſe of molt 
rty and conſideration, in the 
minority, have joined themſelves to 
the adminiſtration. Many factious 
ple in the towns mentioned be- 

n, indeed, to revile Lord North, 
and to reproach his neutrality as 
neacherous and ungrateful to thoſe 
who had ſo heartily and ſo warmly 
entered into all his views with re- 

rd to America. 

That noble lord, whoſe decided 
charater it is to give way to the 
lateſt and neareſt pleaſure, without 
any fort of regard to diſtant conſe- 
quences of any kind, thought fit to 
appear, on this ſignification of the 
pleaſure of thoſe his worthy friends 
and partizans, and, putting himſelf 
at the head of the poſſe Scaccarii, 
wholly regardleſs of the dignity and 
confiltency of our miſerable houſe, 
drove the propoſitions entirely out 
of doors, by a majority newly ſum- 
moned to duty, 

When the rejection of the firſt 
propoſition, and the acceptance of 
the laſt, had Jointly, as it was na- 
tural, raiſed a very ſtrong diſcon- 
tent in Ireland, Lord Rockingham, 
who had frequently ſaid, that there 
never ſeemed a more opportune time 
for the relief of Ireland than tnat 
moment when Lord North had re- 
jected all rational propoſitions for its 
felief, without conſulting, I believe, 
ay one living, did what he is not 
fery often willing to do; but he 
ought this an occaſion of magni- 
de enough to juſtify an extraordi- 
ary ſtep : — he went into the cloſet, 
ad made a ſtrong repreſentation to 
the King; which was not ill re- 

ed, and I believe produced good 
lefts, He then at x the motion 


Þ the houſe of lords, which you 
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may reeollect; but he was content 
to withdraw it, on the ſolemn pro- 
miſe of miniſtry, that they would, 
in the receſs of partament, prepare 
a plan for the benefit of Ireland, and 
have it in readineſs to produce the 
next meeting. You may recolle& 
that Lord Gower became iu a parti- 
cular manner bound for the tulfil- 
ling this engagement. Even this 
did not ſatisfy ; and moſt of the mi- 
nonty were very unwilling that par- 
liament ſhould be prorogued until 
ſomething eſſectual on the ſubject 
ſhou!d be done: particularly as we 
ſaw that the diſtrefles, diſcontents, 
and armaments of Ireland, were en- 
ere ſiug every day; and we were 
not ſo much loſt to common ſenſe, 
as not to know the wiſdom and effi- 
cacy of early conceſſion in circum 
ſtances ſuch as ours, 

The ſeſſion was gow at an end, 
The miniſters, inſtead of attending 
to a duty that was ſo urgent on them, 


employed themſelves, as uſual. in 


endeavours to deſtroy the reputation 
of thoſe who were bold enough to 
remind them of it. They cauſed it 
to be induftrionſly circulated through 
the nation, that the diſtreſſes of lre- 
land were of a nature hard to be 

traced to the true ſource; that t 
had been monſtrouſly magnified ; 
and that, in particular, the official 
reports from Ireland had given the 
lie (that was their pleaſure) to Lord 
Rockingham's repreſentations ; and, 
attributing che origin of the Iriſh 
proceedings wholly to us, they al- 

ferred, that every thing done 
parliament upon the ſubject, was 
with a view of ſtirring up rebellion, 
Their unwearied endeavours were 
not wholly without ſucceſs, and the 
unthinking people in many places 
became ill- affected towards us on 
this account; for the miniſters pro- 
ceeded in your affairs juſt as they 
(VM 2) | did 
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did with regard to thoſe of Ameri- 
ca: — they always repreſented you 
as a parcel of blockheads, without 
ſenſe, or even feeling; that all your 
words were only the echoes of fac - 
tion here; that you had not under- 
ſtanding enough to know that your 
trade was cramped by reſtrictive acts 
of the Britiſh parliament, unleſs we 
had, for factious purpoſes, given 
you the information. 

They were ſo far from giving 
the leaft intimation of the meaſures 
which have ſince taken place, that 
thoſe, who. were ſuppoſed the moſt 


to know their intentions, declared 


them impoſſible, in the actual ſtate 
of the two kingdoms ; and ſpoke of 
nothing but an act of union, as the 
only way that could be found of 

iving freedom of trade to Ireland, 
conſiſtently with the intereſts of this 
kingdom, Even when the ſeſſion 
opened, Lord North declared, that 
he did not know what remedy to 
apply to a diſeaſe, of the cauſe of 
which he was ignorant. 

What was done in Ireland af- 
terwards, in and out of parlia- 
ment, never will be forgotten: 
_ raiſed an army, new in its 

ind, and adequate in its purpoſes. 
It effeed its ends without its exer- 
tion. It yas not under the authority 
of law molt certainly; but it derived 
from an authority ill higher: and, 
as they ſay of faith, it is not con 
trary to reaſon, but above it; ſo 
this army did not ſo much contra- 
dict the ſpirit of the law, as ſuper- 
ſede it. What you did in the le- 

iſlative body is above all praiſe. 

y your proceeding with regard to 
the ſupplies, you revived the grand 
characteriſtic benefit of parliament, 
which was on the point of being 
entirely loſt amongit us. Theſe 
fentiments I never concea'ed, and 
never ſhall; and Mr, Fox expreſſed 


make the panegyric of the mini. 
. juſt compliment to your own force; 


what I can ſcarcely think a natur 
they might imagine they had unde 
that the inſtruments of their pose 


for their direction; that, havin 


hands, and to ſupply, by their ze. 


.to do all in their power to Call 


MR. BURKE, e. 


them with his uſual 
he ſpoke on the — wh 
But judge, my dear Sir, of gy 
ſurprize at finding your cenſure d. 
rected againſt tho whoſe only crime 
conſiſted in accuſing the miniſters af 
not having prevented your demands 
by our graces; of not having gire 
you the natural advantages of your 
country, in the moſt ample, the 
moſt early, and the moſt liben 
manner ; and for not having relaxed 
authority in ſuch a manner as to en. 
ſure triendſhip. That you ſhoull 


ſters, is what I expected; becau, 
in praiſing their bounty, you paida 


but, that you ſhould rail at us, e 
ther individually, or collectively, | 


proceeding. - I can eaſily conceing 
that gentlemen might grow fright 
ened at what they had done; thy 


taken a buſineſs above their hand 
might be too vaſt and unmanagea 


obtained a ſtate of independence | 
their country, they meant to tak 
the deſerted helm into their 0s 


real abilities the total inſufficien 
of the nominal government: 1 
theſe might be real, and might 
very juſtifiable morives for their 
conciling themſelves cordially to! 
preſent court-ſyſtem ; but I do nd 
ſo well diſcern the reaſons th 
could induce them, at the firlt fe 
ble dawning of lite in this count! 


cloud over it, and to prevent u 
leaſt hope of our effecting the 1 
ceſſary re formations which area 
at in our conſtitution, and in 
national cOmy. 


December 2, 1779. 


Eſolred, That eighty- five thou- 
ſand men be employed for the 
{a-ſervice for the year one thouſand 
ren hundred > eighty, including 
eghteenthouſand ſeven hundred and 
frenty-nine marines, : 
Retolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding, four pounds per man per 
month, be allowed for maintaining 
the ſaid eighty- five, thouſand men 
for thirreen months, including ord- 
nance for ſea ſervice, 


December 4. 


Reſolved, That the ſum of four 
fillings in the pound, and no more, 
te raiſed within the ſpace of one 
year, from the twenty-fitth day of 
March, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty, upon lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, penſions, offices, and 
perſonal eſtates, in that part of Great 
Pricain called England, Wales, and 
the town of Berwick upon Tweed; 
and that a proportionable ceſs, ac- 
cording to the ninth articic of the 
Treaty of Union, be laid upon that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
Reſolved, That towards raifing 
e ſupply granted to his Majelly, 
the duties upon malt, mum, cyder, 
ad perry, which, by an act of par- 
lament of the nineteenth year of 
ha preſent Majeſty's reign, have 
contiauance to the twenty» fourth day 
of June, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
led 2nd eighty, be further conti- 
med add charged upon all malt 
*Mich ſhall be made, and all mum 
which (hall be made or imported, 
ad all cyder and perry which ſhall 
te made for ſale, within the king- 
Gm of Great Britain, from the 
Wenty-third day of June, one thou- 
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ſand ſeven hundred and eighty, to 
the twenty-fourth day of June, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one, 

December . 


Reſolved, That nine hundred for- 
ty-ſix thouſand one hundred ſeventy- 
{1x pounds, three ſhillings and five 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the charge of thirty= 
five thouſand and five effective men, 
for guards, garriſons, and other his 
Majeſty's land forces in Great Bri- 
tain, Jerſey, and Guernſey, for the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred, 
and eighty. 

Reſolved, That forty. four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five 
pounds, eight ſhillings, and three- 
E be granted to his Majeſty, 
or the pay of the General and Ge- 
neral ſtaff officers in Great Britain. 
RKeſolvred, That one million ſour 
hundred and eighteen thouſand and 
fitty-nine 3 one ſhilling, and 
two pence, be granted to his Ma- 
jeſty, for maintaining his Majeſty's 
forces and garriſons in the planta- 
tions, Africa and the Eaſt Indies, 
including thoſe in garriſon at Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar, and for provi. 
ſions for the forces in North Ame- 
rica, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland- 
Gibraltar, the Weſt Indies, and 
Africa. 

Reſolved, That fifty- ſix thouſand 
two hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds, eleven ſhillings, and ele- 
ven pence haltpenny, be granted to 
his Majeſty, for defraying the 
charge of five Hanoverian batra- 
lions of footat Gibraltar and Minor- 
ca, and for proviſions for the three 
battalions of the ſaid troops at Gi- 
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Reſolved, That three hundred 
and fixty-ſeven thouſand eight hun- 


ered and ninety-two pounds, nine- 


teen ſhillings, and four pence, be 

nted to his Majeſty, for defray- 
ing the cy of thirteen thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy-two men, 
of the troops of the Landgrave of 
Hefle Caſſel, in the pay of Great 
Britain, together with the ſubſidy, 
for the year one thoufand ſeven 
hundred and eighty, purſuant to 
treaty. 

Reſolved, That thirty-five thou- 
fand five hundred and ten pounds, 
nineteen ſhillings, and nine pence, 
be granted to his Majeſty, he de- 
fraying the charge of two regiments 


of Hanau, in the pay of Great 


Britain, together with the ſubſidy, 
purſuant to treaty with the heredi- 
tary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 

Reſolved, That ſeventeen thou- 
fand five hundred and twenty-nme 
pounds, eleven ſhillings, and nine 

ence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the charge of a regi- 
ment of foot of Waldeek, in the 
pay of Great Britain, together with 
the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with 
the reigning prince of Waldeck. 

Reſolved, T hat ninety- four thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſeventy-three 
pounds, twelve ſhillings, and four 

ence haltpenny, be granted to his 
Majeſty, Er defraying the charge 
of four thouſand three hundred 
men, the troops of the reigning 
Duke of Brunſwick, in the pay of 
Great Britain, together with the 
ſubſidy, for the year one thouſand 
feven hundred and eighty, purſu- 
ant to treaty. 

Reſolved, That thirty. nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighteen 
pounds, eighteen ſnillings, and one 

enny halfpenny, be granted to his 
Majcfty, for defraying the charge 
of tourtcen hundred and forty ſeven 


rler 


men, the troops of the Margrare 

Brandebourg Ruſpoch in the - 
of Great Britain, together with the 
ſubſidy, for the year one thouſang 
ſeven hundred and cetghty, Purſuant 


to * 

Reſolved, That fixteen thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty- one pounds 
ſix ſhillings, and fourpence bal. 
penny, be granted to his Mazeſy, 
for defraying the charge of a com 
of foot of Anhalt Zerbſt, in the 
pay of Great Britain, together yith 
- ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with 
the reignin ince of Anhalt 
Zerbt,© yo 

Reſolved, That forty-eight thous 
ſand eight hundred and one pounds, 
ten ſhillings and ſixpence, be prant. 
ed to his Majeſty, * defray ing the 
charge of proviſions for the foreign 
troops ferving in North Americy, 
in the pay of Great Britain, 

Reſolved, That twenty-ſeven thoy- 
ſand ſeven, hundred and forty-one 
pounds, and ten _—_— be granted 
to his Majeſty, for defraying the 
charge of artillery, for the foreign 
troops in the pay of Great Brita, 
purſuant #9 treaties. 

Reſolved, That fix hundred and 
fifty-three thouſand nine hun 
dred and twenty-ſix pounds, two 
ſhillings, be granted to his Me. 
jeſty, for defraying the charge of 
the embodied militia of the ſever 
counties in South Britain, and df 
four regiments of fencible men in 
North Britain. 

Reſolved, That ninety-fix thous 
ſand one hundred and eighty three 
pounds, four ſhillings and wv 
pence, be granted to his rr 
for defraying the charge of the 
cloathing, for the embodied mil 
in South Britain. 

Reſolved, That eight thouſand 


nine hundredand forty-three pou 


thirteen ſhillings and eight uu 
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eranted to his Majeſty, for de- 
on the charge of additional 
companies, and additionals to the 
,mbodied militia, in South Bri- 


e cved, That two hundred and 
eight 2 two — 
fix pounds, eighteen ſhillings, 

- Set. y to his Majeſty, for 1. 

faying the charge of the new le- 

ries, ordered to be raiſed for the 
rear one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and eighty. 


December 20. 

Reſolved, That one thouſand two 
hundred pounds, be granted to his 
Majeſty, to be paid to William 
Smith, doctor of phyfic, in recom- 
pence for his conſtant and humane 
attendance upon the fick and diſ- 
eaſed priſoners, in the ſeveral 
gols in the county of Middleſex, 
city of Weſtminſter, and borough 
of Southwark, for near fout years 
laſt paſt; and for repaying to the 
fad William Smith, the ſeveral 
ſuns of money by him expended, 
n purchaſing proper medicines for 
ſuch fick and diſeaſed priſoners. 

Reſolved, That four hundred and 
y- eight thouſand one hundred 
ind thirty-ſix pounds, nine ſnil- 
lag and eleven pence, be granted 
to his Majeſty, for the charge of 
the office of ordnance for land- 
ſervice, for the year one thouſand 
leren hundred and eighty. 

Reſolved, That five hundred and 
inety-one thouſand four hundred 
nd fixty-fix pounds, and eleven 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the expence of ſer- 
es, performed by the office of 
ordnance for land fervice, and not 
provided for by parliament, in one 


twouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 
nine. 
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February 24, 1780. 
Reſolved, Thar? * hundred 
eighty-five thouſand three hundred 
Jn. oy me pounds, ſeven fhillin 
and ſeven pence, be granted to his 
Majeſty, for the ordinary of the 
navy, including half pay to ſea and 
marine officers, for the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty. 

Reſolved, That fix hundred and 
ninety-ſeven thouſand nine hundred 
and three pounds, be granted to his 
Majeſty, towards the buildings, re- 
buildings, and repairs, of ſhips of 
war in his Majeſty's yards, and 
other extra works, over and above 
what are propoſed to be done upon 
the heads of wear and tear, and or- 
dinary, for the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty, 

Reſolved, That provition be made 
for the pay and cloathing of the 
militia, and for their ſubſiſtence, 
during the time they ſhall be abſent 
from home, on account of the annual 
exerciſe, for the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty, 

March 7. 

Reſolved, That towards raiſing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
the ſum of twelve millions be raifcd 
by annuities, and the further ſum 
of four hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand pounds by a lottery, in man- 
ner following: that is to ſay, 

That every contributor towards 
raifing the ſaid fum of twelve mil- 
lions, ſhall, for every one hundred 
pounds contributed and paid, be 
entitled to an annuity of four 
pounds, to continue for a certain 
term of ſeven years and one quar- 
ter, to commence from the fifth» 
day of January, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty, ſubject to 
redemption by parliament, after 
the expiration of the ſaid term, and 
not ſooner. And alſo be —_ 
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in reſpect of every ſuch one hun- 
dred pounds ſo contributed, to a 


further annuity of one pound fix- | 


teen ſhillings and three pence, to 
continue tor a certain term of eighty 
years, from the ſaid fifth day of 
January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty, and then to ceaſe : 
the ſaid annuity of four pounds to 
be paid at the bank of England, 
for one quarter of a year frum the 
ſaid fitth day of January, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty, to 


the fifth day of April following; 
and from that time ſhall be added 


to, and made, one joint ſtock, with 
certain annuities, after the rate of 
four pounds per ceutum, per an- 
num, which were eſtabliſhed by an 
act of the ſeventeenth year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, and 
trom thenceforth {hall be paid and 
payable at the bank of England, 
on the tenth day of October, and 
the fitth day of April, in every 


year: and the ſaid annuity of one 


pound fixtecn ſhillings and three 
pence per centum, to be payable in 
reſpect to every one hundred pounds 
to be contributed as aforeſaid, ſhall 


be added to, and made one joint 


ſtock with certain annuities payable 
at the bank of Eng'and, which 


ucre granted for ninety-mne and 


ninety-elght years, and were con— 


ſolidated and made ore joint ſtock, 


by an act of the fourth year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, and 
ſhall be paid and payable half ycar- 
ly at the bank ot England, on the 
fifth day of July, and the lifth day 
cf january, in Every Year, | 
Tbat the ſaid annuities, ſo to be 
pay ubie on the ſaid twelve millions, 
ſhall be charged and chargeable 
upon, and puyable out of a fund 
to be eſtabliſl.cd in this ſeſſion of 
parliazzcnt, for payment thereof; 
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and for which the ſinkin 
be a collateral ſecurity. g _ tal 

That every contributor town 
raiſing the ſum of twelve milla 
ſhall, for every one thouſand pound 
contributed, be entitled to fo 
tickets in a lottery, to conſiſ g 
torty-eight thouſand tickets, ;. 
— x Pcs hundred uy 
eighty thouſand pounds, upon par. 
— of the — 1 
pounds for each ticket, the ax 
tour hundred and eighty thou 1 
pounds to be diſtributed into pra 
for the benefit of the proprietor d 
the fortunate-tickets in the ſaid la 
tcry, which ſhall be paid in m 
ney at the bank of England to ſud 
proprietors, upon demand, as fc 
after the firſt day of March, « 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty 
one, as certificates can be prepare 
without any deduction whatſoever, 

Reſolved, That every perſon ub. 
ſhall keep any office, or place, f 
buying, felling, inſuring, regiſter 
ing, diſpoſing, or otherwiſe de 
ing in any tickets or chances, 
parts thereof, or on the number 
of any tickets in any lottery wt 
ſoever, or ſhall, by writing « 
printing, publiſhing the ſetting | 
or uling ſuch office or place, f 
firſt rake out a licence for that pu 
pole, ' 

Reſolved, That there hall þ 
raiſed, levied, and paid unto | 
Majeſty, his heirs and ſuccelia 
the ſum of fiſty pounds, for en 
ſuch licence, 

Refolved, That the monies 
ariſe by the ſaid duty, ſhall be 
plied towards defraying the e 
pences attending the commilkon 
be made forth for managing, « 
recting, and drawing ſuch lotterf 

March :2. _ 

Reſolved, That an additional« 


— 
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6x pence for every buſhel be 
— — n all mals made, and 
vhich ſhall be made, in that part 
if Great Britain called England, 
Wales, and the town of Berwick 
pon Tweed; and an additional du- 
xy of three Pence for every buſhel 
te charged upon all malt made, and 
which (hall be made, in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, 
ind ſo in proportion for any greater 

eſs quantity. 

4 07 ary That an additional du- 
ty of three pence per buſhel be 
charged upon all malt which hall 
te brought from Scotland into Eng- 
and, Wales, or the town of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed; and ſo in pro- 
portion for any greater or leſs quan- 


tity, 

Refolved, That an additional du- 
ty of one penny farthing per gal- 
kn be laid upon all ſalt and rock 
ſalt, which ſhall be made at the ſalt 
works, or taken out of any pit or 
pits, in that part of Great Britain 
called England, Wales, and town 
of Berwick upon Tweed; and after 
that rate for a greater or leſſer 
quantity, 

Reſolved, That an additional du- 
ty of three pence per buſhel be laid 
upon all ſalt, which ſhall be made 
at any ſalt works, or be taken out 
of any pit or pits, in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, and 


alter that rate for a greater or leſ- 


ſer quantity. | 

Reſolved, That an additional du- 
ty of two pence halfpenny per gal- 
on be laid upon all foreign ſalt im- 
ported into Great Britain, to be 
pad by the importer and import- 
ers thereof, and after that rate for 
agreater or lefler quantity, 

Reſolved, That an additional du- 
ty of ſeven pence per buſhel be 
lid upon all falt imported from 
Scotland into England, Wales, and 


3 


. pounds, 
. pence, be granted to 
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town of Berwick upon Tweed, and 
after that rate for a greater or leſſer 
quantity. | 

Reſolved, That there ſhall be 
raiſed, levied, and paid by all and 
every perſon and perſons dealin 
in, or vending, coffee, tea, an 
chocolate, or either of them, 
throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain, for a licence to be taken 
out by each and every ſuch perſon 
or perſons, . annually, the ſum of 


five ſhillings, 
April 1 I, | 
Reſolved, That eight thouſand 


hundred and twenty-three pounds, 


ſeventeen ſhillings and fix pence, 
be granted to his Majeſty, for de- 
fraying the charge of Lieutenant 


Colonel Fullarton's corps. from the 
24th of February, 1780, to the 24th 
day of December following, both 


incluſive, being three hundred and 


five days, 

Reſolved, That three thouſand one 
hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds, 
twelve ſhillings and fix pence, be 
granted to his Majeſty, for defray- 


ing the charge of one additional 


troop, with a lieutenant colonel, to 


lieutenant colonel Holroyd's corps 


of light dragoons, from the z 5th 


day of December, 1779, to the 
24th day of December, 1780, both 


incluſive, being three hundred and 
ſixty-ſix days. 

Reſolved, That twelve thouſand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine 
nine ſhillings and two 
is Majeſty, 
tor detraying the charge of Major 
General Rainsford's regiment of 
foot, from the 24th day of Febru- 


ary, 1780, to the 24th day of De- 
.cember following, both incluſive, 
ndred 


being three hu and five days. 
Reſolved, That eight thouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty three pounds, 
ſeventeen ſhillings and fix pence, be 
granted 
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granted to his Majeſty, for defray- 
E the charge of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Humberſtone's corps, from the 
24th day of February, 1780, to the 
24th day of December following, 
both inclufive, being three hundred 
and five days. 

Reſolved, T — —— 
fand ſeven hundred and eighteen 
pounds, be granted to his Majeſty 
upon account, towards defraying 
the charge of the out penſioners of 


© Chelſea Hoſpital, for the year 1780. 


Reſolved, That fix thouſand nine 
hundred and ninety-ſeven pounds, 
four ſhillings and three pence, be 
granted to his Majeſty, upon ac- 
count of the expences of the new 
roads of communication and build- 
ing bridges in the Highlands of 
North Britain, in the year 1780, 

April 13. 
Reſolved, That towards raifing 


the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 


there be iſſued and applied the ſum 
of fix hundred and fifty thouſand 
four hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds, 
eighteen ſhillings and one farthing, 
remaining in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, on the 5th day of April, 
1780, for the diſpoſition of parlia- 
ment, of the monies which had 
then ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, ex- 
eeſſes, overplus monies, and other 
revenues, compoſing the fund com- 
monly catled, the Sinking Fund. 
Reſolved, That towards railing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
there be applied the ſum of twenty- 
five thouſand five hundred and fixty- 
pounds, remaining in the receipt 
of the exchequer on the 5th day of 
April, 1780, of the deductions of 
fix pence in the pound out of all 
monies paid upon all ſalaries, pen- 
ſions, and annuities, and other pay- 
ments from the crown, after fa- 
tisfying all annuities and other 


charges, then due and Payable c 
of the fame. '! of 
Ived, That towards 1 
the ſupply granted to his Mak 
there. be applied the ſum of the 
thouſand ſeven hundred and f 
— pounds, * ſhillings Ky 
our pence haltpenn remaining 
in 2 of — 8 uer on 
the gth day of April, I 980, (ub. 
jet to the diſpoſition of parliz 
ment, exeluſive of the ſurplus mg: 
nies then remaining of the finking 


fund, 

N May 11. 

Reſolved, That an additional d 
ty of fix pence per gallon be hl 
upon rum, the produce of the In. 
tiſh plantations, imported from Bag 
land into the Iſle of Man. 

Reſolved, That an additional dy. 
ty of one penny pet pound weight 
be laid upon tobacco, imported 
from England into the ſaid iſland, 

yo”, That 1 du. 
ty, after the rate of five 
per centum ad valorem, ape 
upon hemp, iron, deal boards, and 
timber, imported from foreign pary 
into the ſaid Iſland, 

Reſolved, That an additional di- 
ty of four pounds per ton, be laid 
upon French wines imported into 
the ſaid Iſland, 

—_— —_ an a q 

of two poun r ton, be la 
2 all — 2 wine imported 
into the ſaid Iſland, 

Reſolved, That the duties, no 

ayable upon the importation ol 
= and we, from England into 
the ſaid Iſland, do ceaſe, det 
mine, and be no longer paid. 

Reſolved, That a duty of fit 
pence o pound weight, be lad 
upon all bohea tea, imported tro 
England into the ſaid _—_ 9 


That a ny 5 ond 
ine per pound weight 

* ho tea, im red from 
dehnt into the ſaid Iſland. 
eſolred, That a duty of four 


Reſolved, 


ſee 

ty. | r pound weight be laid 
i ＋ coffee imported from Eng- 
into the faid Iſland, 

0 May 18. 


geſolred, That one million five 
1ndred thouſand pounds, be grant- 
| to his Majefty, towards paying 
nd diſcharging the debt of the 


kefolred „That fourteen thou- 


0.4 three hundred and forty-eight 
ad Winds, two ſhillings and nine 
. e, be granted to his Majeſty, 
on. r:place the like ſum which has 


en iſſued by his Majeſty's orders 
> Mr, Duncan Campbell, for the 
of confining, maintaining, 
xd employing convicts on the ri- 
Thames, 
Reſolved, That eleven thouſand 
en hundred and twelve pounds, 
ne ſhillings and fix pence, be 
ited to his Majeſty, tor defray- 
be the charge of additional compa- 
es, and additionals to the embodi- 
i militia in South Britain, includ- 
pe cloathing, for the year one 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty, 
Reſolved, That four hundred and 
ny-eight pounds, fifteen ſhillings 
dd eight pence, be granted to his 
Majeſty, to make good the defici- 
acy on the pay of additional com- 
mies, and additionals to the em- 
died militia in South Britain, for 
be year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
rd and ſeventy-nine, 
Reſolved, That thirty thouſand 
hundred and ninety-fix pounds, 
een flullings and eight pence, be 
yanted to his Majeſty, fie defray - 
ls the charge of the new levies, 
om the commencement of their 
five eſtabliſhments to the 
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(187) 
twenty-fourth day of December, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe» 
venty- nine. 

Reſolved, That the ſum of one 
million ſive hundred thouſand pounds, 
be raiſed by loans or exchequer 
bills, to be charged upon the firſt 
aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion 
of parliament ; and ſuch exchequex 
bills, if not diſcharged with inte- 
reſt thereupon, on or before the 5th 
day of April, 1581, to be exchang- 
ed and received in payment, in ſuc 
manner as exchequer bills have 
uſually been exchanged, and re- 
ceived in payment. 


[ ay 22. 
Reſolved, That cig two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and five pounds, 


two ſnillings, be granted to his 
Majeſty, upon account of the re- 
duced officers of his Majeſty's land 
forces and marines, for the year 
1780. 

7 Reſolved, That fix hundred and 
eight pounds, fix ſhillings and fix 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the charge of allow- 
ances to the ſeveral officers and 
private gentlemen, of the two 
troops of horſe guards reduced, and 
to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of 
the four troops of horſe guards, for 
the year 1580, 


May 23. 

Reſolved, That two millions four 
hundred and eighteen thouſand eight 
hundred and five pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings and eleven pence halfpen- 
ny, be granted to his Majeſty, to- 
wards defraying the extraordinary 
expences of his Majeſty's land 
forces, and other ſervices incurred 
between the 31ſt day of January, 
1779, and the 1ſt day of February, 
1780, and not provided for by par- 
lament. 

Reſolved, That thirty-ſeven thou- 
ſand three hundred and ſeventy- two 

pounds, 
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pounds, eighteen ſhillings and nine 


r halfpenny, be granted to his 
ajeſty, to replace to the ſinking 
fund, the like ſum paid out of the 
ſame to make good the deficiency, 
on the 
the fund eſtabliſhed for paying an- 
nuities, granted by an act made in 
the thirty-firſt year of the reign of 
his late Majeſty, towards the ſup- 
ply granted for the ſervice of the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-eight. 

Reſolved, 'That three hundred 
and thirty-two thouſand eight hun- 
dred and fifty- ſix pounds, four ſhil- 
lings and five pence halfpenny, be 
granted to his Majeſty, to replace 
to the ſinking fund the like ſum 
paid out of the ſame to make 
good the deficiency, on the 5th day 
of July, 1779, of the fund eſta- 
bliſhed tor paying annuities, grant- 
ed by an 200 made in the eigh- 
teenth year of the reign of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, towards the ſupply 
granted for the ſervice of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe - 
venty- eight. 

Refolved, That one hundred and 
fixty-ſeven thouſand and N e 
pounds, fourteen ſhillings and one 
penny halfpenny, be granted to his 
Majeſty, to replace to the ſinking 
fund the like ſum paid out of the 
fame to make good the deficiency, 
on the 5th day of July, 1779, of 
the fund eſtabliſhed for paying an- 
nuities, granted by an act made in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of 
his preſent Majeſty, towards the 
ſupply granted for the ſervice of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- nine. 

Reſolved, That three hundred 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 
ſeven pounds, and ſeven pence, be 
granted to his ___— to make 
good the deficiency of the grants 
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5th. day of July, 1779, of 


tabliſhment of his Majeſty's cou 


for the ſervice of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſeventy- nine. | 
June 1. 
Reſolved, I hat four thouſand 
ven hundred and ninety:fix pom 
ten ſhillings and five pence, | 
granted to his Majeſty, upon 
count, for maintaining and ſuppm 
ing the civil eſtabliſhment of 
Majeſty's colony of Nova So 
for the year one thouſa 
hundred and eighty, *' 
Reſolved, That two thou 
eight hundred and ſixty- ſix pound 
be granted to his Majeſty, upony 
count, tor defraying the charge 
the civil eſtabliſhment of his Mig 
ty's colony of Georgia, and ty 
incidental expences attending t 
ſame, from the twenty-fourth « 
of June, one thouſand ſeven hu 
dred and ſeventy-nine, to the tua 
Foun day of June, one thouſy 
even hundred and eighty. 
Reſolved, That three thouſa 
nine hundred and fifty pounds, 
granted to his Majeſty, upon « 
count, for defraying the charges 
the civil eſtabliſhment of bis! 
jeſty's colony of Eaſt Florida, a 
other incidental expences attendu 
the ſame, from the twenty-four 
day of June, one thouſand fert 
hundred and ſeventy-aine, to f 
twenty-fourth day of June, a 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eigh 
Reſolved, That three thoulat 
nine hundred pounds, be granted 
his Majeſty, upon account, for 
fraying the charges of the civil ir 


of Weſt Florida, and other incide 
tal expences attending the {at 
from the twenty-fourth day of Ju 
one thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſeventy-nine, to the twenty ton 
day of June, one thouſand i 
hundred and eighty. 

Reſolyt 
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lved, That three thouſand 

—— and fifty pounds, be 
ned to his Majeſty, on account, 
* defraying the charges of the ci 
\ eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's 
und of Saint John in America, 
4 other incidental expences at- 
ling the ſame, from the firſt day 
I [anuary, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
heel and eighty, to the firſt day of 
luary, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
Ired and eighty- one. 

Reſolved, That one thouſand 
;rhthundred and thirty-two pounds, 
re ſhillings, be granted to his Ma- 
iy, upon account, for defraying 
he expences attending general ſur- 
es of his wy; dominions in 
oth America, for the year one 
wuland ſeven hundred and eighty. 

Refulved, That thirteen thou- 
nd pounds, be granted to his Ma- 
zly, to be employed in repairing, 
pntaining, and, ſupporting, the 
tſk forts and ſettlements on the 
alt of Alrica. "” 

Reſolved, That twenty-five thou- 
ud pounds, be granted to his Ma- 
ſy, upon account, towards carry- 
ww on the buildings at Somerſet 
buſe, for the year one thouſand 
en hundred and eighty ; and that 
ud ſum be iſſued and paid with- 
ut any deduction whatſoever. 

Reſolved, That towards raiſing 
be ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
fre be 1fſued and applied the ſum 
{one million eight hundred forty- 
ne thouſand five hundred and for- 
two pounds, one ſhilling, and 
eren pence three ſarthings, out of 
(a monies as have ariſen, or ſhall 
my ariſe, of the ſurpluſſes, ex- 
ſes, or overplus momes, and 
ter revenues compoſing the fund, 
monly called the Sinking Fund. 
Nelolred, That fourteen thou- 
ad four hundred and five pounds, 
teen ſhillings and ſixpence, be- 
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ing the amount of ſeveral ſums ariſ- 
ing from ſtoppages for proviſions 
for the detachment of artillery ſerv- 
ing in North America, be applied 
towards making good the ſupply 
nted to his Majeſty, towards de- 
— the extraordinary expences 
of his Majeſly's land forces, and 
other ſervices incurred between the 
thirty - firſt day of January, one thou- 
ſand ſeven and ſeventy- nine, and 
the firſt day of February, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty, and 
not provided for by parliament. 
Reſolved, That twenty thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventeen pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings and fourpence, out 
of the monies or ſavings remaining 
of the grant in this ſeſſion of parli- 
ament, for the charge of the new 
levies ordered to be raiſed for the 
year ene thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty, be applied towards mak- 
ing good the ſupply granted to his 
Majeſty, towards defraying the ex- 
traordinary expences of his Majeſty's 
land-torces and other ſervices, in- 
curred between the thirty- firſt day 
of January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and f{eventy-nine, and the firſt 
day of February, one. thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty, and not 
provided for by parliament. 
Reſolved, That one hundred and 
thirteen thouſand nine hundred and 
ninety- eight pounds, ſeven ſhillings 
and fourpence, ariſing from the 
ſavings ot the ſums voted by par- 
lament for the penſions of widows 
of officers of the army, in the years 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
venty-five, one thouſaud ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſix, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
venty-eight, and one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ſeventy- nine, be 
applied towards making good the 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty, to- 
wards 
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wards defraying the extraordinary 
expences of his Majeſty's land 
forces, and other ſervices incurred, 
between the thirty-firſt day of Ja- 
nuary, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy- nine, and the firſt day 
of February, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament. 

Reſolved, That ten thouſand 
pounds, out of the ſavings (occa- 
honed by deaths and promotions) of 
the half-pay of reduced officers of 
the army, from the twenty-fifth 
day of June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty-Teven, to the 
twenty-fourth day of December, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
venty · nine, be applied towards mak- 
ing good the ſupply granted to his 
Majeſty, towards defray ing the ex- 
traordinary expences of his Majeſ- 
ty's land- torces, and other ſervices 
incurred between the thirty - firſt day 
of January, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy-nine, and the 
firſt day of February, one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and eighty, and not 


provided for by parliament. | 

Reſolved, That forty-eight thoy- 
ſand three hundred pounds, being 
the amount of the ſumsordered tobe 
reſerved in the hands of the paymaſ- 
ter general of his Majeſty's forces, 
but of the monies voted for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of an augmentation to ſun- 
dry regiments of foot, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
venty-nine, purſuant to his Majeſ- 
ty's warrant of the twentieth of 
April, one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and eighty, authorizing ſuch deduc- 


tions, be applied towards making 
good the ſupply granted to his Ma- 
jeſty, towards defraying the extra- 
ordinary expences of his Majeſty's 
land forces, and other ſervices in- 
curred between the thirty-firſt day 
of January, one thouſand ſeven 
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hundred and ſeventy- nine, ay, 
firſt day of February, one thouty 
ſeven hundred and eighty, an , 
provided for by parliament, 
Reſolved, That towards mi, 
the ſupply granted te his Mel. 
there be applied the ſum of 
thouſand five hundred and 5 
unds, five ſhillings and two pen 
farthing, remaining in the reg 
of the exchequer, of the ſum gm 
ed out of the ſupplies, for the ye 
one thouſand ſeven hundred 2 
fifty, towards making good the d 
ficzency of the grants for the jt 
one thouſand ſeven hundred x 
forty-nine, being part of the { 
provided for paying the errean | 
the marine regiments that were d 
banded in the year one thouſand 
ven hundred and forty-eight, 
Reſolved, That towards raiſn 
the ſupply granted to his Majeh 
there be applied the ſum of 
thouſand pounds remaining in 
receipt of the exchequer, whid 
by an act of the fifth year of f 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, 
ranted for building a lazaret. 
Reſolved, That ſuch of the ne 
nies as ſhall be paid into the re 
of the exchequer, after the ff 
day of April, one thouſand fer 
hundred and eighty, 7 on or | 
fore the fifth day of April, « 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eh 
one, of the produce of the du 
charged by two acts, made in f 
fifth and fourteenth years of 
preſent Majeſty's reign, upon | 
importation and exportation of gu 
Senega and gum Arabic, be appl 
ed towards making good the ſupp 
granted to his Majeſty. 
une 19. 
Reſolved, That a ſum not e 
ceeding ſive thouſand pounds, 
applied out of the monies unapp 
ed, to the uſe of the navy, in 
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hands of the treaſurer of the navy, 
awards encouraging and rewarding 
ſuch perſon or perions who ſhall 
make any diſcoveries for finding the 
lngitude at ſea, which, though 
they do not entitle the diſcoverers 
to the greater rewards ſpecified in 
m at, made in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, 
yet may be 1 by the com- 
miſioners for the diſcovery of lon- 
ritude at ſea, to be of conſiderable 
uſe to the public; and alſo ſuch 
eon or perſons, as ſhall make any 
ather uſetul diſcoveries and im- 
vrements in navigation, and to- 
wards the better making of experi- 
nents relating thereto, ſubject to 
the fame lirecions and regulations 
are for the like purpoſes contain» 
ed in the ſaid act, 
une 21s 
Reflved, That a ſum not ex- 
eeding one million, be granted to 
bis Majeſty on account, to enable 
bs Majeſty to detray any extraor- 
linary expences incurred, or to be 
jevrred, on account of military or 
nanance ſervices for the year one 
boufaud ſeven hundred and eighty, 
d to take all ſuch meaſures as the 
gency of affairs may require; 
that ſuch ſum be raiſed by loans 
rexchequer bills, to be charged on 
e firſt aids to be granted in the 
at ſeſſion of parliament, 

June 28. 
Reſolved, That an humble ad- 
rſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
but be will be graciouſly pleated to 
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order the ſym of eight hundred 
unds to be advanced to John 
Harſell, Eſquire, clerk of this houſe, 


towards defraying the expence of 


printing the journal of this houſe, 
from the end of the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, to the end of this pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, with an index to the 
thirty-ſeventh volume; and to de- 
tray ſuch extraordjoary expences ag 
have been, or ſail be incurred on 
account of the printed journals and 
reports of this houſe; aud to aſſure 
his Majeſly, that this houſe will 
make good the ſame. 

Reſolyed, That an humble ad- 
dreſs be prefented to his Majeſty, 
that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
order the further ſym of four thou- 
fand pounds to be adyanced, to- 
wards defraying the expence of 
printing one thouſand two hundred 
and fifty copies of ſuch parliamenta- 

and other records as his Majeſty 
ſhall think fit; and to afſure his Ma- 
jeſty, that this houſe will make good 
the ſame. 

Reſolved, That an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
give directions to the proper offi» 
cers, for the fitting up and com- 
pleting the apartments in the addi- 
tional buildings belonging to this 
houſe, allotted for the uſe of John 
Ciemention, Eſquire, deputy ſerje- 
ant at arms, attending this houſe ; 
and to aſſure his Majeſty, that this 
houſe will defray all expences incur- 
red on that account. 
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AVID Garrick was the ſon 

of captain Peter Garrick, 

2nd was born at Hereford, on the 
2oth of February, 1716. At the 
time of his birth his father was on a 
recruiting party in that town; but 
he generally refided at Lichfield, 
Young Garrick received part of his 
education at the grammar-ſchool 
there; but he did not apply himſelf 
to his book with much afſiduity. 
* He had conceived a very early 
paſſon for theatrical repreſentation, 
om which nothing could turn him 
aide, When he was little more 
than eleven years of age, he form- 
ed the project of getting a play act- 
ed by young gentlemen and ladies. 
Atter he had made ſome trial of his 
on and kis companions abilities, 
nd prevailed upon the parents to 
give their conſent, he pitched upon 
tle Recruiting Officer for the play, 
tle afſembled his little company in 
large room, the deſtined place of 
repreſentation : there we may ſup- 
pole our young Bays diſtributed the 
lereral characters according to the 
aerts of the performers. He pre- 
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\NECDOTES or MR. GARRI CK. 
From Mr. Davies's Memoirs of that celebrated Actor. 


vailed on one of his fiſters to play 
the part of the Chambermaid: Ser- 
jeant Kite, a character of buſy in- 
trigue and bold humour, he choſe 
for himſelf, | 

„The play was ated in a man- 
ner ſo far above the expectation of 
the audience, that it gave general 
ſatisfaction, and was much applaud- 
ed. The eaſe, vivacity and hu- 
mour of Kite, are ſtill remembered 
with pleaſure at Lichfield. 

This firſt ſtage attempt of our 
Engliſh Roſcius was in 1727. 

«© Not long after, he was invited 
to Liſbon by an uncle, who was a 
conſiderable wine-merchant in that 
city ; but his ſtay there was very 
ſhort, for he returned to Lichfield 
the year following. It is imagined 
that the gay diſpoſition of the young 
gentleman was not very ſuitable to 
the old man's temper, which was, 
perhaps, too grave and auſtere to 
reliſh the vivacities of his nephew. 

„However, during his ſhort * 
at Liſbon, young Garrick made 
himſelf agreeable to all who knew 
him, particularly to the Engliſh 
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merchants who refided there, with 
whom he often dined, After din- 
ner they uſually diverted themſelves 
by placing him upon the table, and 
calling upon him to repeat verles 
and ſpeeches from plays, which he 
did with great readineſs, and much 
to the ſatisfaction ot the hearers. 
Some Portugueſe young gentlemen 
of the higheſt rank, who were of 
his own age, were alſo much de- 
lighted with his converſation, I 
have heard him ſay, that he had 
been often in company with the un- 
fortunate duke D*Aveiro, who was 
put to death, about twenty years 
fince, for a conſpiracy againſt the 
king of Portugal,” 

He afterwards returned to Lich- 
field, and, in 1737 came up to 
town in company with Mr. Samuel 
Johnſon, now ſo much and fo de- 
ſervedly celebrated in the literary 
world. Soon after his arrival in 
London, Mr. Garrick entered him- 
ſelf of Lincoln's-Inn; and he alſo 

ut himſelf under the tuition of 
VI.. Colſon, an eminent mathema- 
tician at Rocheſter. But as he ap- 
plied himſelf little to the fludy of 
the law, ſo his proficiency in ma- 
thematics and philoſophy was not 


extenſive. His mind was theatri- 


cally led, and nothing could divert 
his thoughts from the ſtudy of that 
to which his genius ſo powerfully 
prompted him. He had one thou- 
fand pounds left him by his uncle 
at Liſbon; and he engaged for a 
ſhort time in the wine-trade, in 

rtnerſhip with his brother, Mr, 

eter Garrick : they hired vaults in 
Durham-yard, for the purpoſe of 
carrying on the buſineſs. The 
union between the brothers was of 
no long. date. Peter was calm, ſe- 
date, and methodical; David was 

y, volatile, impetuous, and, per- 

aps, not fo confined to regularity 


| fipned he ſhould ſo eminently er · 


as his partner could hare wifes, 
To prevent the continuance of fru. 
leſs and daily altercation, by the in. 
terpoſition of friends, the partner. 
thip was amicably diſſolved. 
„And now Mr. Garrick pre- 
pared himſelf in earneſt for thaten. 
ployment which he fo ardently 
loved, and in which Nature de- 


cel. 

„He was fi uently in the con. 
pany of the moiſt eminent afton: 
he got himſelf introduced to the m. 
nagers of the theatres, and tried hi 
talent in the recitation of ſome par. 
ticular and favourite portions of 
plays. Now and then he indulged 
himſelf in the practice of mimicy, 
a talent which, however iaferior, i 
never willingly reſigned by him who 
excels in it. Sometimes he wrote 
criticiſms upon the action and eld 
cution of the players, and publiſhed 
them in the prints. Thele ſudden 
effuſions of his mind generally con- 
prehended judicious obſervations and 
ſhrewd remarks, unmixed with that 
groſs illiberaſity which often di. 
graces the :nffruRtions of moden 
ſtage critics, 

„ Mr, Garrick's diffidence with« 
held him from trying his ſtrength 
at firſt upon a London theatre. He 
thought the hazard was too great 
and embraced the advantage of com. 
mencing noviciate in acting with 
company of players then ready t 
ſet out for Ipſwich, under the d. 
rection of Mr. William Giffard and 
Mr. Dunſtall, in the ſummer d 


1741. f ; gen 
© The firſt effort of his theatrical hag 
talents was exerted in Aboan, in de tin 
lay of Oroonoko, a part in ue un 
bis features could not eafily be M oh; 
cerned. Under the diſguiſe ot ſum 


black countenance, he hoped "led: 


eſcape being known, ſhould it be un 
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- fortune not to pleaſe, Though 
— not a firſt-rate character, 

the ſcenes of pathetic perſua- 
fon and affecting diſtreſs, in which 
that character is involved, will al- 
way's command the attention of the 
audience when repreſented by a ju- 
dicious actor. Our young player's 
zoplauſe was equal to his moſt ſan- 
puine defires. | nder the aſſumed 
name of Lyddal, he not only acted 
2 variety of characters in plays, 
particularly Chamont in the Or- 
phan, Captain Brazen in the Re- 
cruiting Officer, and Sir Harry Wil- 
dur; but he likewiſe attempted the 
aftive feats of the — — In 
erery eſſay he gave ſuch delight to 
—— Tin they gratified 
him with conſtant and loud proofs 
of their approbation. The town of 
Ipſwich will long boaſt of having 
firſt ſeen and encouraged fo great a 
genius as Mr, Garrick.” By 

His firſt appearance as an actor in 
London was on the 19th of October, 
1741, when he performed the part 
of Richard III. at the play- houſe in 
Goodman's Fields, ** His eaſy and 
lamiliar, yet forcible ſtyle in ſpeak- 
ing and acting, at firſt threw the 
cities into ſome heſitation concern- 
ing the novelty as well as propriety 
of his manner, They had been 
long accuſtomed to an elevation of 
the voice, with a ſudden mechani- 
al depreſſion of its tones, calculat- 


ed to excite admiration, and to in- 


vp applauſe, To the juſt modula- 
ton of the words, and concurring 
expreſſion of the features from the 
jauice workings of nature, they 
tad been ſtrangers, at leaſt for ſome 
ume. But after he had gone 
through a variety of ſcenes, in 
auen he gave evident proofs of con- 
ſunmate art, and perfect know- 
lege of character, their doubts were 
turned into ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 


[3] 
ment, from which dey relieved 
themſelves. by loud and reiterated 


applauſe. - They were more eſpe- 
cally — the actor, 1 
ter having thrown aſide the hypo- 
crite and politician, aſſumed the 
warrior and the hero. When news 
was brought to Richard, that the 
duke of Buckingham was taken, 
Garrick's look and action, when he 
pronounced the words, 


— Off with his head! 
So much for Buckingham! 


were ſo ſignificant and important, 
from his viſible enjoyment of the 
incident, that ſeveral loud ſhouts of 
approbation proclaimed the triumph 
of the actor, and ſatisfaction of the 
audience. The death of Richard 
was accompanied with the loudeſt 
gratulations of applauſe. 

„The ſame play was acted fix 
or ſeven times ſucceſſively, The 
receipts of the treaſury amounted, 
in ſeven nights to no more than 
2161. 78. 6d, and this conveys a 
certain evidence, of what uſe the 
kindneſs, as well as judgment of 
the manager, 1s to the growing fame 
of an actor. Giffard, to a 
underſtanding, joined a ſenſe of 
honour, with great humanity, He 
ſaw Garrick's merit, and did all in 
his power to ſupport it. Several 
other parts, among which were 
Aboan in Oroonoko, Chamont in 
the Orphan, Clodio in the Fop's 
Fortune, Bays in the Rehearſal, 
ſucceeded Richard ; which favour- 


ite character was repeatedly called 


for, and ated to crowded audi- 
ences. 

Such was the univerſal appro- 
bation which followed our youn 
actor, that the more eſtabliſh 
theatres of Drury- lane and Covent- 

den were deſerted. Mr, Garrick 
Tos after him the inhabitants of 

A 2 the 
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the moſt polite parts of the town ; 
Goodman's-fields was full of the 
ſplendor of St. James's and Groſve- 
nor- ſquare; the coaches of the no- 
bility filled up the ſpace from Tem- 
ple-bar to Whitechapel. He had 
fo perfectly convinced the public of 
his ſuperior accompliſhments in 
acting, that not to admire him 
would not only have argued an ab- 
ſence of taſte, but the groſſeſt ſtu- 
pidity, Thoſe who had ſeen and 
been delighted with the moſt ad- 
mired of the old actors, confeſſed 
that he had excelled the ableſt of 
them in the variety of his exhibi- 
tions, and equalled them all in their 
moſt applauded characters, 

„% Mr, Pope was perſuaded by 
lord Orrery to fee him in the firſt 
dawn of his fame. That great man, 
who had often ſeen and admired 
Betterton, whoſe picture he had 
painted, and which is now in the 
poſſeſſion of lord Mansfield *, was 
itruck with the propriety and beau- 
ty of Mr. Garrick's action; and, as 
a convincing proof that he had a 
good opinion of his merit, he told 
lord Orrery, that he was afraid the 
young man would be ſpoiled, for he 
would have no competitor. 

„Mr. Garrick ſhone forth like 
a theatrical Newton ; he threw new 
light on elocution and action; he 
baniſhed ranting, bom baſt, and 
grimace; and reſtored nature, eaſe, 
limplicity, and genuine humour. 

« Quin, who had hitherto been 
eſteemed the firſt actor in tragedy, 
could not conceal his uneafineſs and 
diſguſt from the great ſucceſs of Mr. 
Garrick, Atter he had been a 
ſpectator of his manner in ſome im - 
portant character, which, I believe, 
was Richard the Hhird, he declared 


peremptorily, ** That if the young 


* Mr. Pope was d:&gned to be bred a painter. 
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to church again.” 


fellow was right, he, and 

of the — had been all — = 
ard, upon being told that Good. 
man's- fields theatre was 

every night to ſee the new 

he ſaid, That Garrick was = 
religion: Whitfield was folloged 
for a time; but they would all came 


Mr. Garrick, who had aquic 
and happy talent in turning an epi. 
gram, gave this ſmart reply u 
Quin's bon mot: ; 


« Pope Quin, who damns all churches but 
his own, 
Complains that hereſy infects the town; 
That Whitfield-Garrick has mifled the ug 
And taints the ſound religion of the ſtage: 
— he cries, has turn'd the nation's 
rein; 
But eyes will open, and to church again! 
Thou great inf-llible, ſorbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more; 
When doctrines meet with gen'ral approbs 
tion ; 


It is not hereſy, but reformation.” 


% Colley Cibber, from whon 
more candour might have been ex- 
ected, after he had ſeen Garrick" 
ays, which the public eſteemed 2 
matter-piece of comic humour, ſaid, 
© Garrick was well enough, but 
not ſuperior to his ſon Theophilus" 
who had little mere to recomment 
him in the part than pertnels at 
vivacity. 

„Mrs. Bracegirdle, a celebrat 
ed actreſs, who had left the ſtage fa 
more than thirty years before Gar 
rick's firſt appearance, and wasn 
ſited by many perſons of conditin 
and "taſte, thought very different 
of this riſing genius. In a conte 
ſation which ſhe had with Colle 
Cibber, who ſpoke of him with a 
affected derogation, ſhe reproved! 
malignity, and generouſly fas 
„% Come, come, Cibber, tell us 
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there is not ſomething like envy 
u your character of this young gen- 
leman : the actor who pleaſes every 
body muſt be a man of merit.” The 
old man felt the force of this ſenſi- 
ble rebuke: he took a pinch of 
ſauf, and frankly replied, ** Why, 
faith, Bracey, I believe you are 
icht; the young fellow is clever.“ 

« Mr, Garrick's weekly income 
was, at firſt, "eſp moderate, not ex- 
ceeding fix or ſeven pounds. But 
when it was evident, that the great 
enoluments from the play-houſe 
treaſury were chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, owing to his labours, and 
tka the benches of the playhouſe 
were almoſt always ny when his 
dame was not ſeen in the play-bills, 
Mr. Giffard very heartily concurred 
with Mr. Garrick and his friends 
6 allow him a full moiety of the 
profits; and in this the manager 
found his advantage, for the actor 
was conſtantly employed in conſe- 
quence of his being perpetually ad- 
rired. To a very long and fatiguing 
character in the play, he would fre- 
quently add another in a farce. The 
diſtrefles which he raiſed in the au- 
diener by his Lear and Richard, he 
relieved with the roguiſh tricks of 
the Lying Valet, or the diverting 
humours of the School Boy.“ 

In 1742, he entered into a ſtated 
zreemeut with Fleetwood, patentee 
of Drury-lane, for the annual in- 
come of cool, His fame continued 
increaſe At the royal theatre, and 
ſoon became ſo extended, ** that a 
Geputation was ſent from Ireland to 
write him to act in Dublin during 
the months of June, July, and Au- 
gut, upon very profitable condi- 
lions: theſe he embraced, and 
croſſed the ſeas to the metropolis of 
Ireland, in June 1742, accompa- 
med by Mrs. Woffington. 

His ſucceſs at Dublin exceed- 


(s] 


ed all imagination, though much 
was expected from him : he was 
careſſed by all ranks of people, as a 
prodigy of theatrical accompliſh- 
ment. During the hotteſt days in 
the year, the playbouſe was crowd- 
ed with perſons of faſhion and rank, 
who were never tired with ſeeing 
and applaudiug the various eſſays of 
his ſkill. 

+ The exceſſive heats became 
prejudicial to the frequenters of the 
theatre; and the epidemical diſtem- 
per which ſeized and carried off 
great numbers, was nicknamed the 
Garrick fever. Satisfied with the 
emoluments ariſing from the ſum- 
mer campaign, and delighted with 
the generous encouragement and 
kind countenance whick the nobili- 
ty and geatry of Ireland had given 
him, and of which he always ipoke 
in the ſtrongeſt terms of acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude, he ſer out for 
London, to renew his labours, and 
to receive the applauſe of the moſt 
critical, as well as moſt candid, au- 
dience in Europe. 

„Such an actor as Garrick, 
whoſe name, when announced in 
the play-bills, operated like a 
charm, and drew multitudes to the 
theatre, of conſequence conſider- 
ably augmented the profits of the 
patentee. N 

Fgut at the time when all with- 
out doors was apparently gay and 
ſplendid, and the theatre of Drury- 
lane ſeemed to be in the moſt flou- 
riſhing condition; by the ſtrange 
and abſurd conduct of the manager, 
the whole fabrie was abſolutely 
running into certain deſtruction.“ 

His behaviour brought on a re- 
volt of the principal actors, with 
Mr. Garrick and Mr. Macklin at 
their head, and for ſome time they 
ſeceded from the theatre. They 
endeayoured to procure a patent for 
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a new theatre, but without ſucceſs ; 
and Garrick at length accommodated 
his diſpute with the manager, Mr. 
Fleetwood, by engaging to play 
again for a ſalary of 6 or J7ool. 

In 1744, Mr. Garrick made a 
ſecond voyage to Dublin, and be- 
came joint-manager of the theatre 
there with Mr, Sheridan, They 
met with great ſucceſs; and Mr. 
Garrick returned again to London 
in May 1746, having conſiderably 
added to his ſtock of money. In 


1747, he became joint- patentee of 


Drury-lane theatre with Mr, Lacy. 
„Mr. Garrick and Mr, Lacy di- 
vided the bufineſs of the theatre in 
ſuch a manner as not to encroach 
upon each other's province, Mr. 
Lacy took upon himſelf the care of 
the wardrobe, the ſcenes, and the 
economy of the houſhold ; while 
Mr, Garrick regulated the more im- 
portant buſineſs of treating with au- 
thors, hiring actors, diltributing 
parts in plays, ſuperintending of 
rehearſals, &c. Beſides the profits 
accruing from his half ſhare, he 
was allowed an income of gol. for 
his acting, and ſome particular emo- 
luments for altering plays, farces, 
&c. 0 


In 1749, he was married to Ma- 


damoiſelle Violetti, a young lady of 
great accompliſhments. 

In 1763, 1764, and 1765, he 
made a journey into France and Ita- 
ly, accompanied by Mrs. Garrick, 
who, from the day of her marriage 


till the death of her huſband, was 


never ſeparated from him for twen- 
ty- four hours. During his ſtay 
abroad, his company was deſired 
by many foreigners of high birth 
and great merit. He was ſometimes 
invited to give the company a taſte 
of that art in which he was known 


ſo greatly to excel. Such a tequeſt bo 


very readily conſented to, for indeed 


his compliance coſt him nothing. 


He could, without the leaſt preg. 
ration, transform himſelf into any 
character, tragic or comic, and 
ſeize inſtantaneouſly upon any yaf. 
ſion of the human mind. He codd 
make a ſuddenrtranſition from vio 
lent rage, and even madneſs, to 
the extremes of levity and humour, 
and go through the whole circle of 
theatric evolution with the mof 
ſurpriting velocity, | 
One of the illuſtrious princes w of 
Italy requeſted that he would favour 
him with ſome very ſtriking or af: 
fecting ſcene in one of the moſt ad- 
mired Engliſh tragedies. Mr. Gar. 
rick immediately recited a ſoliloquy 
of Macbeth, which is ſpoken dunng 
the inſtant of time when a dagger is 
preſented to the diſturbed imagine 
tion of a man ready to perpetrate a 
horrid murder. His ardent look, 
expreſſive tones, and impaſſioned 
action, convinced the nobleman of 
his great theatric excellence, But 
the moſt remarkable inſtance which 
I ever heard of our Roſcius's great 
power to raiſe the attention, and 
fix the admiration of an intelligent 
and very polite company, was told 
me by a gentleman of unqueſti 
veracity, and who related the ce. 


currence to me, from the mouth of 


one who was preſent when it fel 
out. 

„Not long before Mr. Garrick 
left Paris, in 1765, ſeveral perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction of both ſexes, 
Engliſh and French, met by ap- 
pointment at the hotel de — 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, and Made- 
moiſelle Clairon, were of the party 
The converſation turned for ſome 
time on the belles lettres, in which 


„ The duke of Parma. 


the 


he merits of ſeveral eminent writers 
vere diſcuſſed with equal judgment 
and candour. Many eritical obſer- 
ations were made on the action and 
eloquence of the French and Eng- 
i theatres ; and, at the requeſt of 
this very brilliant circle, La Clairon 
nd Garrick conſented to exhibit 
raious ſpecimens of their theatrical 
alents, which produced great en- 
enginment. This friendly conteſt 
ned for a conſiderable time, with 

t animation on both fides, The 
company loudly declared their ap- 
probation, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
of the two exhibitors, 

„ It was remarked, that the 
French gave the preference to Mr. 
Garrick ; and that the Engliſh, with 
equal politeneſs, adjudged the vic- 
tory to Mademoiſelle Clairon. But 
25 the greater part of the former 
were but little acquainted with the 


3 Engliſh language, Mr, Garrick was 
; induced to relate a certain fact, and 
d afterwards to exhibit it by action, 
f which happened in one of the pro- 
t rinces of France at the time he was 
4 there, and of which he had been an 


ere-witneſs. A father, he faid, 
ws fondling his child at an open 
window, from whence they looked 
Into the ſtreet, By one unlucky 
effort, the child ſprang from bis fa- 
ther's arms, fell upon the ground, 
and died upon the ſpot : what fol- 
lowed, he ſaid, was a language 
nich every body underſtood, for it 
as the language of nature: he im- 
nediately threw himſelf into the at- 
ttude in which the father appeared 
the time the child leaped from his 
arms, 

„The influence which the re- 
preſentation of the father's agony 
produced on the company, and ex- 
libited by this darling ſon of Na- 
ure, in the filent, but expreſſive 
language of unutterable ſorrow, is 


Fo 
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eaſier to be imagined than expreſſ- 
ed: let it ſuffice to ſay, that the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment was ſucceeded 
by abundant tears. 

As ſoon as the company had 
recovered from their agitation, Ma- 
demoiſelle Clairon catched Mr. 
Garrick in her arms, and kiſſed 
him; then turning ro Mrs. Gar- 
rick, ſhe apologized for her con- 
duct, by ſaying, it was an involun- 
tary mark of her applauſe.” 

On the death of Mr. Lacy, 
joint patentee of Drury-lane with 
Mr. Garrick, in 1773, the whole 
management of that theatre deyolv- 
ed on Mr. Garrick, But in 1776, 
being about fixty years of age, he 
ſold his ſhare of the patent, and 
formed a reſolution of quitting the 
ſage. He was, however, de- 
termined, before he left the theatre, 
to give the public proots of his abi- 
lines to delight them as highly as he 
had ever done in the flower and vi- 
gour of his life, To this end, 
about a fortnight or three weeks 
Py to his taking his final 
eave, he preſented them with ſome 
of the moſt capital and trying cha- 
rafters of Shakſpeare ; with Ham- 
let, Richard, and Lear; beſides 
other parts which were leſs fatigu- 
ing. Hamlet and Lear were re- 
peated; Richard he Med once 
only, and by the king's command. 
His majeſty was much ſurprized to 
ſee him in an age ſo advanced, run 
about the field of battle with ſo 
much fire, force, and ayility. 

© He finiſhed his dramatic race 
with one of his favourite parts, with 
Felix, in the Wonder, A Woman 
Keeps a Secret, When the play 
was «ended, Mr, Garrick advanced 
towards the audience with much 
palpitation of mind, and vifible 
emotion in his countenance, No 
premeditation whatever could pre- 
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pare him fer this affecting ſcene, 
He bowed—he pauſed—the . 
tors were all attention.— After a 
ſhort ſtruggle of nature, he reco- 
vered from the ſhock he had felt, 
and addreſſed his auditors in the fol- 
lowing words : 
„% Ladies and Gentlemen, 

© It has been cuſtomary with 
perſons under my circumſtances to 
addreſs you in a farewell epilogue. 
J had the ſame intention, and turn- 
ed my thoughts that way; but in- 


deed I found myſelf then as inca- 


pable of writing ſuch an epilogue, 
as I ſhould be now of ſpeaking 
it. 

« The jingle of rhime, and the 
language of fiction, would but ill 
ſuit my preſent feelings. This is 


to me a very awful moment; it is 


no leſs than parting for ever with 
thoſe from whom I have received 
the greateſt kindneſs and favours, 
and upon the ſpot where that kind- 
neſs and thoſe favours were enjoy - 
ed.“ [Here he was unable to pro- 
ceed till he was reheved by a ſhower 
of tears, ] 

© Whatever may be the changes 


of my future life, the deepeſt im- 


preſſion of your kindneſs will al- 
ways remain here,” [putting his 
hand on his breaſt] ** fixed — un- 
alterable. 

& I will very readily agree to my 
ſucceſſors having more ſkill and abi- 
lity for their ſtation than I have; 
but I defy them all to take more 
ſincere, and more uninterrupted 
pains for your favour, or to be more 
truly ſenſible of it, thah is your 
humble ſervant.” - 

„After a profound obeiſance, he 
retired, amidſt the tears and accla- 
mations of a moſt crowded and bril- 
liant audience. 

„ Mr, Garrick frequently, when 
diſengaged from buſineſs, attended 


For his part, he owned that heh 


the debates of the Houſe of Con, 
mons, eſpecially on ſuch imponay 
queſtions as he knew would brin 
up all the belt ſpeakers of bay 
parties. RY 
In the ſprin 1777, he 

— to be preſent 1 ü 

uring a certain motion, which 
produced an altercation between 4 
right honourable member and m. 
other honourable gentleman, which 
proceeded to that degree of warn 
that the Speaker and the Houſey 
obliged to interpoſe, to prevent fone 
apprehended bad conſequenca; 
whilſt the Houſe was in this agit 
tion, a Shropſhire member happen 
ed to obſerve that Mr, Gard 
was fitting in the gallery, a 
immediately moved to clear the 
houſe. | 

„Mr. Burke roſe, and appeal 
to the honourable aſſembly, whe 
ther it could poſſibly be confiſten 
with the rules of decency and liber 
ality, to exclude from the hearu 
of their debates, a man to whon 
they were all obliged ; one whom 
the great maſter of eloquence; i 
whoſe ſchool they had all imbibe 
the art of ſpeaking, and bee 
taught the elements of rhetor 
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been greatly indebted to his inſlruc 
tions. Much more he ſaid in com 
mendation of Mr. Garrick, andy 
warmly ſeconded by Mr. Fox u 
Mr. T. Townſhend, who very « 
piouſly diſplayed the great merit 
their old preceptor, as they term 
him : they reprobated the motic 
of the gentleman with great wam 
and indignation. : 
„The Houſe almoſt unanimout 
ly concurred in exempting Mr. 
rick from the general 
quitting the gallery, He 
the following poem on the 0c 
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« Suite 3 roſe with deep intent, 
And notify d to parliament, 

That 1, it was a ſhame and fin, 

When others were ſhut out, got in; 

Aſerting in his wiſe oration, 

1251 in my ſituation. 

] own my features might betray 

Peculiar joy 1 felt that day ; 

| glory when my mind is feaſted 

With dainties it has ſeldom taſted ; 

When reaſon chuſes Fox's tongue 

To be more rapid, clear, and ſtrong; 

When from his claſſic urn Burke pours 

A copious ſtream through banks of flowers z 
When Barre ſtern, with sceents deep, 

Calls vp lord North, and murders ſleep; 

And if his lordſhip riſe to ſpeak, 

Then wit and argument awake : : 
When Righy ſpeaks, and all may hear him, 
Who can withſtand, ridendo verum? 

When Thurloe's words attention bind, 

The ſpells of a ſuperior mind. 

Now, whether I were Whig or Tory, 

This was a time for me to glory; 

My glory farther til} extends, 

For moſt of theſe I call my friends : 

Bat if, Squire B n, you were hurt 
To ſee me, 2s you thought, fo pert, 

You might have puniſh'd my tranſgreſſion, 
And damp'd he ardour cf expreſſion, 

A brute there is, whoſe voice confounds, 

And frights all others with ſtrange ſounds ; 
Rad you, your matchleſs pow*rs diſplaying, 
Like bim, 'Squire B n, let a braying, 
| ould have loſt all exulta'ion, 

Nor gloried in my ſituation.“ 


In Chriſtmas 1778, Mr. and 
Mrs, Garrick were invited to the 
country ſeat of earl Spencer, where 
dey had frequently been welcome 
puelts, In the midſt of that ſocial 
bappineſs and rational pleaſure which 
erery body enjoys with that noble 
amily, Mr, Garrick was ſeized with 
a terrible fit of his old diſtemper. 
His having the herpes, or what is 
ommonly called the ſhingles, at the 
ane time, which perfectly covered 
bis loins, 8 Mrs. Garrick 
preatly, though the phyſicians ſaid 
vas a matter of no importance. 
fle was ſo well recovered of his diſ- 
nder, the gravel and ſtone, that he 
letermined to ſet out for London. 
le arrived at his houſe in the Adel- 
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phi on Friday the fifteenth of Janu- 
ary. 1779. The next day he ſent 
for his apothecary, Mr, Lawrence 
who found him dreſſing himſelf, 
and ſeemingly in good health, but 
ſomewhat alarmed that he had not, 
for many hours, diſcharged any 
urine, when his conſtant practice 
had been, for ſome years, to make 
water every four hours, Mr, Laws 
rence obſerved to him, that this was 
no ſufficĩent cauſe to make him un- 
eaſy; but when, on the next day, 
he found the ſame ſymptom couti- 
nue, he jodged it proper to ac- 
quaint Dr. Cadogan with it. The 
doctor conceived it to be of fo ſerious 
a nature, that he told Mr, Garrick, 
his diſorder was fo uncertain in its 
progreſs, that it was neceflary to in- 
torm him, if he had any worldly 
affairs to ſettle, it would be prudent 
to diſpatch them as ſoon as poſſible. 
Mr. Garrick aſſured him, that no- 
thing of thut ſort lay on his mind; 
and that he was not afraid to die. 

The diſtemper was inceſſant! 
gaining ground : the fluids not paſf. 
ing in their natural courſe brought 
on a kind of itupor, which in- 
creaſed gradually to the time of his 
death. 

+ About two days before he died. 
he was viſited by an old acquaint- 
ance, a man whoſe company and 
converſation every body covets, be- 
cauſe his humour is harmleſs, and 
his pleaſantty diverting. He was 
introduced to Mrs, Garrick, who 
was much indiſpoſed, from the fa- 
tigue ſhe had undergone in her long 
and conſtant attendance upon her 
huſband ; a duty which ſhe had ne- 
ver omitted during any illneſs of his 
life. She perſuaded this friend ta 
ſtay aud dine with her, expecting 
from him ſome little alleviation or 
her uneaſineſs from ſympathy, and 
ſome eaſe of condolemeut from his 

com- 
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company in her preſent ſituation, 
While they were talking, Mr. Gar- 
rick came into the room; but oh! 
how changed! from that vivacity 
and ſprightlineſs which uſed to ac- 
company every thing he ſaid, and 
every thing he did! His counte- 
nance was fallow and wan, his 
movement flow and ſolemn. Be- 
ing wrapped in a rich night-gown, 
like that which he always wore in 
Luſignan, the venerable old king of 
Jerutalem, he preſented himſelr to 
the imagination of his friend as it he 
was juſt ready to act that character. 
He fat down ; and during the ſpace 
of an hour, the time he remained 
in the room, he did not utter a 
word. He roſe, and withdrew to 
his chamber. Mrs. Garrick and 
the gentleman dined. 

Dr. Heberden and Dr. Warren 
were now called in Several other 

hyficians, many of whom were his 
intimate acquaintance, attended, 
without any deſire of reward, and 
ſolely from an eager inclination to 

ve him relief, and to prolong a life 
to much valued by the public, and 
ſo dear to his friends. When Dr. 
Schomberg approached Mr, Gar- 
rick, be, with a placid ſmile on his 
countenance, took him by the hand, 
and faid, “ Though laſt, not leaſt 
in love.” | 

The ſtupor was not ſo power- 
ful as to hinder him from converſing 
occaſionally with a philoſophical 
chearfulneſs. He told Mr Law- 
rence, that he did not regret his 
being childleſs; for he knew the 
quickneſs of his feelings was ſo 
great, that, in caſe it had been his 
misfortune to have had difobedient 
children, he could not have ſup- 
ported ſuch an affliction 

On the day before his death, 
ſeeing a number of gentlemen in his 
apartment, he aſked Mr, Lawrence 
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who they were: he was told 
were all phyſicians, who came vi 
an intention to be of ſervice to hin 
He ſhook his head, and repeated the 
following lines of Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent: 


Another, and another, ſtill ſucceeds: 
And the laſt fool is welcome as the forme, 


During the remainder of his 
time, he continued eaſy and con. 
poſed, and econverſed with 
tranquillity, He had fo little 
prehenſion of death being ſo nen 
that, I am well informed, he fa 
to the ſervant who gave him 
draught, a day or two before hy 
death, „ Well, Tom, | ſhall d 
very well yet, and make you amen 
for all this trouble.” 

+ He died on Wedneſday mon 
ing. January the 20th, 1779, 
eight o'clock, without a grout 

r. Garrick's diſeaſe was pn 
nounced by Mr. Potts to be a p 
in the kidnies. 

* On Monday, February 1, ti 
body of Mr. Garrick was conveye 
from his own houſe in the Adelph 
and moſt magnificently interrec 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, under the m 
nument of his beloved Shakſpeat 
He was attended to the grave! 

erſons of the firſt rank; by me 
illuſtrious for genius, and fama 
for ſcience; by thoſe who lone 


him living, and lamented 
death, =_ 
„ Twenty-four of the pre“ 


actors of both theatres were allo! 
tendants at the funeral; and, Ml 
unfeigned ſorrow, re | 
loſs of ſo great an ornament do nt 
profeſſion, and ſo munificent 21 
ne factor io their charitable 101 
tion, the fund for the ſuppoN 
decayed players of Drury-lanethe 
tre, It is computed, that, b 
product of his labours in _ 


Al jtal parts, and by dona- 
0 0 — Kind or other, he gain- 
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ed for this beneficial inſtitution a 
capital of near 4, 5o0l.“ 


RS. Margaret Woffington 
M was born at Dublin in 
1s. For her education, in the 
yearly part of lite, ſhe was in- 
ted to Madame Violante, a 
h woman of good reputation, 
{ famous for feats of agility She 
xcaſionally mentioned in Switt's 
fence of Lord Carteret. From 
r inſtructions little Woffington 
med that eaſy action and grace- 
deportment, which ſhe after- 
us endeavoured, with unremit- 
g application, to improve. When 
Beggar's Opera was firſt acted at 
blin, it was ſo much applauded 
admired, that all ranks of peo- 
flocked to ſee it. A company 
children, under the title of 
liputians, were encouraged to 
reſent this favourite piece at the 
eure Royal; and Mis Woffing- 
„ then in the tenth year of her 
made a very diſtinguiſhed fi- 
ſe among theſe pigmy comedians, 
dhe appeared, tor the firſt 
e in London, at the theatre in 
rent-garden, in 1738. Her 
ce of character excited the cu- 
y of the public : Sir Harry 
a Vida, acted by a woman, was 
porelty, This gay, diffipated, 
. ſumoured rake, ſhe repre- 
ted with ſo much * ele- 
ice, and propriety of deport- 
it, that no male Fo has fince 


* 
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\ECDOTES anv THEATRICAL CHARACTER 
or MRS. WOFFINGTON. 


From the ſame Work. 


equalled her in that part: ſhe ac- 
quitted herſelf ſo much to the gene- 
ral ſatisfaction, that it became fa- 
ſhionable to ſee Mrs. Woffington 
perſonate Sir Harry Wildair. The 
managers ſoon found it to be their 
intereſt to announce her frequent! 
for that favourite character. ke 
roved a conſtant charm to fill their 
ouſes. 
© In Dublin ſhe tried her 
of acting a tragedy rake, for Lo» 
thario is certainly of that caſt; but 
whether ſhe was as greatly accom- 
liſhed in the manly tread of the 
buſkin'd libertine, as ſhe was in the 
enteel walk of the gay gentleman 
in comedy, I know not; but it is 
certain that ſhe did not meet with 
the ſame approbation in the part of 
Lothario, as in that of Wildair. 
© Her chief merit in acting, I 
think, conſiſted in the repreſenta- 
tion of females in high rank, aud 
of dignified elegance, whoſe graces 
in deportment, as well as foibles, 
ſhe underſtood, and diſplayed in a 
very lively and pleaſing manner. 
The faſhionable —— and 
ſprightl uetry of a Millamant, 
2 Lady Betty Mo- 
diſh, and Maria in the Non- Juror, 
were exhibited by Woffington with 
that happy eaſe and gaiety, and 
with ſuch powerful attraction, that 
the exceſſes of theſe characters ap- 
peared 
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t-) ANECDOTES OF MRS. WOFFING Toy, 


peared not only pardonable, but 
ugreeable. | 

«*« But this actreſs did not confine 
herſelt to parts of ſuperior elegance: 
fhe loved to wanton with ignorance 
when combined with abſurdity, and 
to play with petulance ard folly, 
with peevithnels and vulgarity, 
Thoſe who remember her Lady Pli- 
ant in Congreve's Double Dealer, 
will recollect with pleaſure her 
whimſical diſcovery of paſſion, and 
her aukwardly aſſumed prudery. In 
Mrs. Day, in the Committee, ſhe 
made no ſcruple to diſguiſe her 
beautiful countenance, by drawing 
on it the lines of deformity, and the 
wrinkles of old age; and to put on 
the trawdry habiliments and vulgar 
manners of an old hypocritical city 


vixen. 


As, in her profeſſion, ſhe aimed 
at attaining general excellence, ſhe 
ſtudied ſeveral parts of the moſt pa- 
thetic, as well as lofty claſs in tra- 
gedy ; and was reſolved to perfect 
herſelf in the grace and grandeur of 
the French theatre. With this 
view ſhe viſited Paris. Here ſhe was 
introduced to Mademoitelle Dumeſ- 
nil, an actreſs celebrated for natural 
elocution and dignified action. Col- 
ley Cibber, at the age of ſeventy, 

rofeſſed himſelt Mrs. Woffington's 
| amblo admirer ; he thought him- 
ſelf happy to be her Ciciſbeo and 
inſtructor; his great delight was to 
play Nykin, or Fondlewife in the 
Dis Bachelor, to her Cocky, or 
Letitia, in the ſame play, 

« On her return from Paris, ſhe 
ated with approbation ſome parts 
in tragedy, particularly Andro- 
mache and Hermione in the Diſ- 
treſſed Mother, which, to ſhew her 
proficiency, ſhe played alternately ; 
but ſhe never could attain to that 
happy art of ſpeaking, nor reach 
that Acill of touching the paſſions, 


. threw Clive off her guard, by 


ſo juſtly admired. in C 
Pirchard. Old Col oe 5 
was himſelf a mean actor in trams 
though he was extremely fond 
the buſkin. He taught her to rn 
ſo pompouſly, that nature and g 
hon were not ſeldom ſacrificed i 
falſe glare of eloquence, 
teacher inſiſted upon a partic 
tone, as he called it, in the deg 
mation of his pupils, 
„Mr. Garrick's ACquaintay 
with Mrs. Woffington comme 
believe, in Ireland, when hes 
vilited that kingdom, in 1742; { 
acted Cordelia and Ophelia to 
Lear and Hamlet. When he « 
menced patentee, in 1547, he u 
ter one of the articled comedians 
Mr. Lacy; but as he brought wi 
him from Covent-garden M 
Cibber and Mrs, Pritchard, { 
thought her continuing at I 
lane would be attended with ma 
diſagreeable contentions for chan 
ters. Betore that time, Clive u 
Woffington had claſhed on vari 
occaſions, which brought fon 
ſquabbles, diverting enough to the 
ſcveral partizans amongſt the 200 
Woftington was well-bred, feet 
ingly very calm, and at all t 
miſtreſs of herſelf, Clive 
frank, open, and impetuous; wh 
came uppermoſt in her mind, f 
ſpoke without reſerve: the ofd 
blunted the ſharp ſpeeches of Cln 
by her apparently civil, but Ie 
and ſarcaſtic replies: thus ſhe of 


arch ſeverity which the warmib 
the other could not eaſily parry. 
No two women of high 

ever hated one another more unt 
ſervedly than theſe great dames 
the theatre But though the p 
ſions of each were as lofty as 1 
of a firſt ducheſs, yet they va 
the courtly art of concealing thær 


4 this occaſioned, now and then, 
ter groteſque ſcene in the Green- 


« Mrs, Woffington, after acting 
| few years with Mr. Rich, en- 
nged herſelf, in 1951, to Mr, 
Pendan, the manager of the 
Dublin theatre, Here ſhe conti- 
tied three years, and was the ad- 
ination of the public in a variety 
f parts, tragic and comic. Her 
pany was ſought after by men 
# the firit rank and diſtinction: 
rerſons of the graveſt character, 
ad moſt eminent for learning, 
zee proud of her acquaintance, 
ind charmed with her converſation, 
he was, I think, choſen preſi- 
it of a ſelect ſociety of beaux 
prits, called the Beef Steak Club, 
ind was the only woman in the 
pan 7). 

« She frankly declared, that 
e preferred the company of men 
that of women: the latter, ſhe 


— 


ANECDOTES OF MRS. WOFFING TON. 1 


ſaid, talked of nothing but ſilks 
and ſcandal. Whether this parti- 
cular preference of the converſa- 
tion of males might not take its 
riſe from her not being admitted 
to viſit certain ladies of quality, 
I will not take upon me to ſay; 
but ſhe certainly had not that free 
acceſs to women of rank and virtue 
which was permitted to Oldfield and 
Cibber. 

„ Mrs. Woffington was miſtreſz 
of a good underſtanding, which 
was much improved by company 
and books. She had a molt at- 
tracti ve ſprightlineſs in her man- 
ner, and dearly loved to purſue 
the bagatelle of vivacity and hu- 
mour: ſhe was affable, good-na- 
tured, and charitable, When ſhe 
returned to London, in 1756, ſhe 
once more engaged herſelf ro Mr, 
Rich; and died, about a year be- 
fore his death, of a gradual decay,” 


7 
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HIS celebrated actreſs“ was, 
when very young, recom- 
ended to the notice of Mr. Booth, 
wo was exceedingly pleaſed with 
ber manner of reciting ſeveral 
eenes of parts in tragedy and co- 
dy: he was then ſo great a va- 
tdinarian, and fo little con- 
ſetted with the management of 
be theatre, that it is thought he 
Wriſed her to apply to Mr. Cibber, 
r ſome other governing perſon of 


e ſtage, 
Her firſt appearance was, it 
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NECDOTES axd THEATRICAL CHARACTER 
oF Mrs, PRITCHARD, | 


From the ſame Work, 


is ſaid, in one of Fielding's pieces 
at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, Her ſecond ſtage trial 
was in Lady Diana Talbot, in 
Anna Bullen, at the playhouſe in 
Goodman's fields; and ſoon after 
that ſhe acted at Bartholomew Fair, 
where ſhe gained the notice and 
applauſe ot the public by her 
eaſy, unaffected manner of ſpeak+ 
ing; and was greatly careſſed and 
admired for finging, in ſome farce 
or droll, a favourite air, which be · 
gan with 

Sweet, 
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[:4) ANECDOTES OF MRS. PRITCHARD. 


Sweet, if you love me, ſmiling tura — 

„ Mrs. Pritchard was a candi- 
date for theatrical fame in 1733, 
at the time when Mr. Highmore, 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre, 
quarrelled with his principal actors, 


who revolted from him, and open- 


ed the 2 in the Hay-mar- 
ket, To the ſeceders ſhe applied 
for employment : they very gladly 
embraced ſo promiſing an addition 


of ſtrength to their company. 


© One of the firſt parts ſhe ated 
in this theatre was Belina, in a 
play called the Mother-in-Law, 
tranſlated by Miller from Moliere's 
Malade Imagioaire, and adapted to 
the Engliſh ſtage, Her genteel 
perſon, for ſhe was then young and 
lender, her attractive countenance, 
which, in the phraſe of Shak- 
ſpeare, beat an alarm to love ; 
her expreſſive, yet imple manner; 
her unembarraſied deportment and 
proper action, charmed all the ſpec- 
tators, who looked at one another 
with ſurprize and pleaſure, as if 
congratulating themtelves on ſee- 
ing .a riſing genius, vo Ry per- 
haps, one day, of confoling them 
for the loſs of their tavourite Old- 
field, who was then lately deceaſed. 

„% When Mr. Fleetwood united 
the two companies of Drury-lane 
and the Hay-market, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard was of too much conſequence 
to be neglected : but notwithſtand- 
ing her juſt claim to encourage- 
ment, the manager for ſome time 
omitted to bring her forward to 
public notice, by not giving her a 
proper opportunity to diſplay her 
talents. She was often, from pique 
or prejudice, thruſt into characters 
unworthy of ſo great a genius ; 
ſuch as Lady Loverule in the Wives 
Metamorphoſed : and I remember, 
when Mrs. Cibber made her firſt 
eſſay in Zara, in the tragedy of 

7 


of it, Her tragic power was en 


ance by her action, as well 


that D Pritchard wa 
into the infetior part of Selim. 1 
friend and — — 2 g 
impoſſible to obſcure the luſtre af 
bright a diamond as Pritchard: 
degrees ſhe convinced the Patents 
that it was his intereſt to hare l. 
often feen in parts of impomu 
Roſalind, in ; +4 You Like It 

once eſtabliſhed her theatrical d 
racter. Her delivery of dialvoy 
whether of humour, wit, or ns 
2228 was never, I belien 
urpaſſed, or, perhaps, equally 
her fame was now enlarging 

day by the eagerneſs Which 
town expreſſed to ſee her in 
rious attitudes. Not confined 
any one walk in acting, the rug 
through them all ; and wha 
ſingular, ſhe diſcovered a large 
gree of merit in every dlink c 


Ln ” 
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nent, but particularly in chant 
which required force of expreſſe 
and dignity of figure, 

© She excelled in the Que 
Mother of Hamlet, Zara in d 
Mourning Bride, Merope, Gre 
and more eſpecially in Queen | 
therine, the Wife of Henry VII 
She gave to all theſe parts impo 


ſpeaking. Her few defects i t 
gedy proceeded from a too loud u 
protule expreſſion of grief, 
want of grace in her manner: 
natural eaſe of deportment 1 
grandeur of perſon generally | 
the defect of this laſt requiſite in 
the common ſpectator. Her gt 
force in comedy lay in a mid 
path, between parts of ſuperior ll 


and thoſe of humour in a 0 K 
claſs. Cibber's Lady Townly, — 
Betty Modiſh, and Maria in * 
Non- Juror, ſhe conceived ac * 


rately, and acted pleaſingly, 
with applauſe ; but neither! 


nor manner were ſuffici- 
ently elegant and graceful for the 
kigh bred woman of faſhion. In 
G::ſpeare's Beatrice, Vanbrugh's 
leruthia, Farquhar's Mrs. Sullen, 
ind all ſuch parts as are thrown 
10 ſituations of intrigue, gaiety, 
nd mirth, with diverfity of hu- 
nour, wit, and pleaſantry, ſhe was 
rimitably charming, and has left 
wequal. She could deſcend to the 
Stations of a Lady Dainty, and the 
vrivener's Wife, in the Confede- 

; but her powers ſeemed to be 
checked by ſuch inanimate parts of 
afumed delicacy. 

« Notwithſtanding the fulneſs 
ff her perſon, and her advanced 
ige, the town was charmed to the 
Li with her repreſentation of Con- 
eres delightful portrait of wit, 
ectation, and good - nature, in 
lillamant, Her diſengaged and 
y manner in ſpeaking and action 
uplied the want of an elegant 
um and a youthful countenance, 
a the courſe of converſation, upon 
be moſt trifling topics, ſhe had 
n unaccountable method of charm- 
po the ear: the uttered her words, 
$ the great poet adviſes the actor, 
othly and trippingly from the 
ugue; and however voluble in 
tunciation her part might require 
tobe, not a ſyllable of articulation 
s loſt, Might I be allowed the 
ppreſhion, I ſhould ſay that ſhe was 
nilreſs of dramatic eloquence in 
nilar dialogue, 

* Though Mrs, Clive, amongſt 
ly other ſtage accompliſhments, 
tamous for ſcolds and viragos ; 
n Pritchard, in ſuch characters, 
not her inferior. Her Mrs. 
amagant in the Squire of Alſa- 
and Mrs. Oakly in the Jealous 
le, were finiſhed pictures of fe- 
e violence, 


“rler unblemiſhed conduct in 


ANECDOTES OF MRS. PRITCHARD. [15] 


private life juſtly rendered her the 
great favourite of the people : few 
actreſſes were ever ſo ſincerely be; 
loved, and powerfully patronized, as 
Mrs. Pritchard. 

Mrs. Pritchard took leave of 
the public in an epilogue written 
by Mr. Garrick, The tragedy of 
Macbeth was acted for her bene- 
fit, Mr. Garrick, out of reſpect 
to this very valuable woman, gave 
the public, and, I believe, for the 
laft time, one of his principal and 
moſt maſterly performances, in the 
character of Macbeth. Lady Mac- 
beth is the chief agent of the poet 
to carry on his plot: a wo- 
man of unbounded ambition, di- 
veſted of all human feelings, to 
gain a crown urges her reluctant 
huſband to the murder of the king. 
Mrs. Pritchard's action, before and 
after the commiſſion of the horrid 
deed, was ſtrongly characteriſti- 
cal : it preſented an image of a 
mind inſenfible to compunction, 
and inflexibly bent to gain its pur- 
poſe. When ſhe ſnatched the 
daggers from the remorſeful and 
irreſolute Macbeth, deſpiſing the 
agitations of a mind unaccuttomed 
to guilt, and alarmed at the ter- 
rors of conſcience, ſhe preſented 
to the audience a picture of the 
moſt conſummate intrepidity in 
miſchief, When ſhe ſeized the in- 
ſtruments of death, and ſaid, 


Give me the daggers !— 


her look and action cannot be de- 
ſcribed, and will not ſoon be for- 
gotten by the ſurviving ſpecta- 
tors. At the banquet ſcene, in 
the third act of the play, ſhe 
ſtill diſcovered more characteriſtt- 
cal ſkill, F ag than in the 
receding act. The guilty king, 
hoſe — * is full of” 4 = 

ſulting from the murder of Ban- 


quo, 


Ire AN EC DOT ES OF DR. MON RO. 


quo, by his alarming terrors be- 
trays himſelf to his gueſts, Pritch- 
ard's art in endeavouring to en- 
gage the attention of the company, 
and draw them from the obſerva- 
tion of Macbeth's feelings, equalled 
any thing that was ever ſeen in the 
art of acting. 

„% In exhibiting the laſt ſcene 
of Lady Macbeth, in which the 
terrors of a guilty couſcience keep 
the mind broad awake while the 
body ſleeps, Mrs. Pritchard's act- 


— 6 


ing reſembled thoſe ſudden fake 
of lightning which more accurate. 
diſcover the horrors of ſurroundin 
darkneſs. 5 

„She ſpoke her farewell epi- 
ou with many ſobs and tear; 
which were increaſed by the ge. 
nerous feelings of a numerous and 
1 audience. She retired to 

ath, and died there, about four 
months after, of a mortification in 
her foot. 


Some Account of the LIFE and Wa lrises of the late 
ALEXANDER MONRO, Sen. M. D. F. R. 8. 


From the Harveian Oration, delivered at Edinburgh, for the Year 1780, 
by ANDREW Dux cAx, M. B. 


R. Menro was born at Lon- 
don, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1697. He was the ſon of Mr. 
= Monro, then a ſurgeon in the 
ritiſh army. He was deſcended, 
by his father, from the family of 
Monro of Milton ; and, by his mo- 
ther, from that of Forbes, of Cul- 
loden. 

+ Atout the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, his father, retiring 
from the army, fixed his reſidence 
in Edinburgh; and was ſoon atter- 
wards admitted a member ot the col- 
lege of ſurgeons in that city. Real 
knowledge, ſteady induſtry, and en- 

aging manners, ſoon introduced 
Pim into extenſive practice. But 
although he was much occupied in 
the diſcharge of profeſſional engage- 
ments, the education of his ſon en- 
groſſed no ſmall part of his atten- 
tion; and it was an object trom 
which he ever derived the greateſt 
felicity> He faw, with a father's 


nm 


feeling, early marks of ſuperior u- 
lents : he wiſhed that theſe might 
be appropriated to the exerciſe of 
the healing art: he regretted that 
Edinburgh then afforded but little 
opportunity for medical inſtruction: 
and he hoped, that the genius 0 
his ſon, when ripened by years, and 
improved by culture, might be the 
happy means of ſupplying ſo great 
a detect. That genius, united with 
uncommon aſſiduity, facilitated h 
progreſs, in acquiring an early and 
accurate knowledge, in all tholf 
branches of literature, which coul 
then be obtained from an Edinburgi 
education. As he was intended tc 
the profeſſion of medicine, it ma 
naturally be ſuppoſed, that his i 
formation in the prelimina 
branches of that art was not incon 
fiderable, when he had, for It 
firſt teacher, au intelligent and 4 
fectionate parent. But at Edi 
burgh, other opportunities of in 
| | prone 
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cement in medical ſcience were 
they wanting. For, at that pes 
wen the name of a medical ſchoo 
dub not here an exiſtence, There 
were indeed titular profeſſors, but 
here were no teachers. The diſ- 
dtn of a human body was ſhewn 
ly occaſionally, and in a ſuperfi- 
ai manner, as an additional dif- 

2 to the puniſhment of the moſt 
trocious crimes, It was not there- 
tre in this city, that the intelli- 

t practitioner, or accom liſhed 
tacher, could then be formed. An 
gucation elſewhere was neceſſary 
p ſatisfy the wiſhes of a young man, 
mbitious to excel, and to promote 
he views of a fond father, who had 
wiected the future fame of a ſon, 
whoſe opening genius was already 
te object of his admiration, 
«Anextenfive courſeof education 
t London, at Paris, and at Leyden, 
ws judiciouſly planned, and effec- 
ally carried into execution. Dur- 
ke his reſidence at thoſe. places, 
pcircumſtance more ſtrongly mark- 
Dr. Monro's character, than the 
wrearied aſſiduity with which he 
tivated every opportunity for im- 
yorement which they afforded. He 
eme the attentive pupil of the 
iſt eminent teachers of thoſe days. 
xd among others whoſe public lec- 
res be attended, we may mention 
be names of Cheſelden, Hawkſby, 
wnel, Bouquet, Thibaut, and 
be illuſtrious Boerhaave, From 
tle preceptors, he could not fail 
«quiring much uſeful knowledge, 
n it was not from public teachers 
ne that he derived inſtruction. 
rd with the ambition of excelling 
the profeſſion he had choſen, 
frerer he went he neglected no 
enunity for obtaining real know- 
ie. This was the object of his 
fut, and he ſought it wherever 
Wu to be found, 
Ido, 


771 


But if he derived much from the 
erudition of others, his progreſs was 
no leſs forwarded by his own re- 
flections. To all that could be ob- 
tained from the lectures of eminent 
teachers, or from the converſation 
of men of learning and experience, 
he ſuperadded the fruits of his own 
induſtry, improved by the remarks 
of thoſe who were the companions 
of his ſtudies. An eflay on the 
bones in general, delivered in a ſo- 
ciety of his fellow-ſtudents at Loti- 
don, was the ground-work of a fu- 
ture publication on that ſubjeR, 
which will do him immortal ho- 
nour, Several elegant anatomical 

reparations, Which he made at 

ondon, were preſented by his fa- 
ther to the colleges of phyſicians 
and of ſurgeons at Edinburgh, and 
gained him very great credit as an 
anatomiſt, Mr. Drummond, who 
had then the title of profeſſor of 
anatomy, was ſo much pleaſed with 
thoſe marks of the progreſs which 
he had made, that he formed the 
reſolution of relinquiſhing a nominal 
dignity, and delivering it into the 
hands of one by whom it would be 
converted into an uſeful profeſſion, 

Neither, however, a natural pre- 
dilection for anatomy, nor the aſ- 
ſurances which he had received of 
being furniſned with an opportunity 
of teaching it on his return to Edin- 
burgh, led him to neglect other 
branches of medicine. His nume- 
rous manuſcripts from the lectures 
of many different teachers are ſtill 
preſerved ; and they demonſtrate his 
extenſive labours, his unwearied in- 
duſtry, But from the proſpect 
which he had of ſoon filling an 
anatomical chair, itmay — be 
ſuppoſed, that this fundamental 
branch of medical ſcience was never 
poſtponed to any other, While, 
therefore, he exerted much in- 


duſtry 
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fi8) ANECDOTES OF DR. MoNRO. 


duſtry to become an able phyſician, 
he ſtrained every nerve to render 
himſelf au accompliſhed anatomiſt. 
„Thus qualified for the duties 
of a practitioner, and for the office 
of a teacher, he returned to Edin- 
burgh. There he remained not 
long inactive. Within the ſpace of 
a few months after his arrival, in 
the year 1720, he began the firſt 
regular courſe of anatomical and 
chirurgical lectures and demonſtra- 
tions, which was ever delivered in 
that city. From his abilities and 
zeal, ſucceſs could hardly fail to 
attend his labours, The ſatisfac- 
tion given to his audience did not 
diſappoint the expectations of thoſe 
who held him in the higheſt eſteem; 
and while his accuracy as an ana- 
tomiſt and ingenuity as a phyſiolo- 
giſt were equally conſpicuous, he 
neglected no opportunity of point- 
ing out uſeful applications to the 


practice of phy ſie and of ſurgery. 


„% But it could not be expected 
that an anatomical and chirurgical 
courſe alone, however valuable, or 
that a fingle profeſſor, however 
great his abilities, would be ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the fame of a medical 
ſchool, which had to combat many 
rival ſeminaries of deſerred emi- 
nence, It became, therefore, a 
matter of the utmoſt conſequence 
to obtain ſuch aſſociates as could ſe- 
cond and ſupport his labours. His 
father, whoſe zeal for the ac- 
compliſhment of his favourite ob- 
ject, the introduction of regular 
medical education at Edinburgh, 
had increaſed in proportion to the 
probability of ſucceſs, prevailed on 
Dr. Alſton, then king's botaniſt 
for Scotland, to begin a courſe of 
lectures on the materia medica. 
Still, however, the want of lectures 
on other branches was an eſſential 
detect. The endeavours, therefore, 


2 9 


of the young profeſſor were ft, 
nuouſly exerted, for exciting 
others the ſame enthuſiaſm 1. 
which he was himſelf animated 
Theſe endeavours were ſoon crow; 
ed with ſucceſs; and he obtaine! 
aſſociates in every reſpect corre 
pondent to his wiſhes, In a fy 
time, he had for his colleague 
Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, 2 
Inns, names which will be len 
and deſervedly conſpicuous in 
annals of medicine. Aided by the 
fellow- teachers, and their immedi; 
ſucceſſors, he continued his lab, 
with indefatigable induftry, for ne 
the ſpace of fifty years, During | 
that period, he had the fatisfadii 
of obſerving the increaſing fame 
a ſeminary of medical edycati 
which owed its exiſtence in a pre 
meaſure to himſelf ; and, before tl 
termination of his labours, to fi 
it equalled by few other mediq 
ſchools, and inferior to none in 
rope. Thus the man who b 
given a beginning to medical edu 
tion at this place, ſaw it acquire 
reality, as high a degree of reput 
tion as he could ever conceive 
imagination, 

But to the applauſewhichreſy 
ed from his ſucceſs, he ſuperad 
the merit of teaching with ſingu 
liberality of ſentiment. Of t 
diſpoſition, his conduct to the 
genious Dr. Martin exhibited 
ſtriking example. When Dr.) 
tin, juſtly celebrated both as a p 
loſopher aud phyſician, begin 
read medical lectures at Edinbu 
men of narrower minds viewed 
in the light of a rival to the coli 
But Dr. Monro thought, and 
thought with juſtice, that the! 
of the ſchool of medicine at E 
burgh, would be increaſed in 
portion to the number of able tez 


ers, whether their leſſons __ 
; Ie 
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lrered within or without the pre- 
cndts of the univerſity ; and he re- 
"iced that another opportunity was 
there afforded, to the {tudents of 
at ſcience, for acquiring uſeful 
knowlege. Upon the death of Dr. 
Martin, he lamented the untimely 
fite of a riſing genius : he cele- 
rated the praiſes of departed worth: 
and he ſuperintended the publica- 


tic of his poſthumous works, that 


the anatomical part of his labours 
might deſcend to poſterity, with 
every —_ to his fame: a con- 
duct worthy of a man; an example 
deſerving the imitation of rival 
teachers, to lateſt ages, 

« To confider Dr. Monro as a 
mere anatomical demonſtrator, how- 
erer eminent, however meritorious 
his conduct in that capacity, would 
he to take a very confined view of 
what he was, and of what he did. 
While he ſhewed uncommon anxie- 
ty in giving inſtruction to his pupils, 
he was no leſs aſſiduous in adding 
to his own knowledge, and improv- 
ing every branch of the medical 
at, He was fully ſenſible of the 
many advantages, which the ſtu- 
cents of medicine, which the coun- 
ty at large, and which mankind 
m general, would derive from the 
elabliſnment of an hoſpital at Edin- 
birgh, To afford immediate and 
lalutary aid, to thoſe at once op- 
preſſed with poverty and diſeaſe ; 
o teach the healing art by experi- 
nent and example; to furniſh uſe- 
ul leflons, not merely to ſtudents, 
but to thoſe engaged in practice; 
ind to improve the art itſelf; 
rere the invaluable objects, rea- 
"ably to be expected from ſuch 
in inſtitution, For the ſpeedy ac- 
onpliſhment, therefore, of ſuch a 
Purpole, he left no meaſure un- 
med, no nerve unſtrained. In this, 
kiced, he laboured not alone; nor 
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had he to combat difficulties ariſing 
from ſordid or ſelf-intereſted oppo- 
ſition. Even the molt avaritious 
citizens, where fortune had placed 
them in affluent circumfances, 

rudged not to aid the undertaking, 
trom the fulleſt conviction that 1t 
was calculated for the public good 
and men whom heaven had bleſſed 
with extenſive views and feeling 
hearts, ſeemed to vie with each 
other, in promoting ſo uſeful an 
eſtabliſhment; 

„While all ranks were thus zeal- 
ouſly intereſted in the erection of 
an hoſpital, the name of another 
individual muſt be mentioned on 
the preſent occaſion. No one could 
be animated with more liberal prin- 
ciples, no one could exert more in- 
ceſſant endeavours for the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Royal Infirmary, than 
the late George Drummond, Eſq, 
who had often held the rank of 
chief magiſtrate of the city of Edin- 
burgh, with no leſs credit to him- 
ſelf than advantage to the public, 
His ſtation, as well as his abilities, 
Juſtly entitled him to take the lead 
in this matter among his fellows 
citizens. And in deſigning, ſuper- 
intending, and executing every part 
of the work, he found in Dr. Mon- 
ro a faithful and aſſiduous colleague. 
By the unanimous voice of the firit 
contributors, theſe two were alone 
nominated the building-commintee z 
and ere long they had the fatisfac- 
tion of beholding a large, commo- 
dious, and elegant hoſpital, com- 
pletely furniſhed. To their mutual 
labours, therefore, mankind are in- 
debted for all the advantages re- 
ſulting from the Royal Infirmary ot 
Edinburgh. | 

„ Dr. Monro foreſaw that this 
hoſpital would be uſeful for many 

urpoſes: but he had particularly 
in view the advantages which might 
3 2 be 
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be derived from it as a field for me- 


dical education : and in rendering 


it ſubſervient to this end, he took 
an active part, to the lateſt period 


of his life. Even after he was ex- 
hauſted by years and by exertion, 
and had entirely relinquiſhed to his 
ſon the duties of the anatomical 
claſs, he yet continued with un- 
wearied induſtry his prelections in 
the Infirmary. 

In the different ſtations of phy- 
ſician, of lecturer, and of manager, 
in the hoſpital, he took every mea- 
ſure for inquiring into the cauſes 
of diſeaſe by difleftion. He per- 
ſonally attended the opening of 


every body: and he not only die- 


tated to the ſtudents, an accurate 
report of the diſſection; but, with 


nice diſcrimination, contraſted the 


diſeaſed and ſound ſtate of every 
organ. Thus, in his own perſon, 


' he afforded to the ſtudents a con- 
ſpicuous example of the advantages 
- of early anatomical purſuits, as the 


happieſt foundation for a medical 
ſuperſtructure, His being at once 
engaged in two departments, the 
Anatomical Theatre aud Clinical 
Chair, furniſhed him with oppor- 


tunities for experiment both on the 


dead and living body, and placed 
him in the moſt favourable ſitua- 
tion for the improvement of medi- 
cine; and from theſe opportunities 
he derived every poſſible advantage 
which they could afford. 

+ The ſame temper of mind 
which led Dr. Monro to be an ac- 
tive teacher, and by which he was 
inſtrumental in the eſtabliſhmeyt of 
the Infirmary, diſtinguiſhed him in 


He was a director of the Bank of Scotland, a juſtice of the peace, and 


a commiſſioner of high- roads. 


+ His ſurviving children are, John Monro, Eſq. advocate; Dr. Don: 
Monro, phyſician in London; Dr. Alexander Monro, phyſician in Edin. 
— 4 and Mrs, Philip, wife of James Philip, Eſq. judge admiral for 
Scotland. . | | 


every other ſituation in life, Re, 
ſides extenſive practice in the line 
of his profeſſion, to enumerate all 
the important tranſactions in which 


he was uniformly engaged, would 
require a tedious detail. He wy 


not only a member of many learned 


ſocieties, and a manager of many 


public charities; but, with the 
ſtricteſt punctuality, he at the ſame 
time performed every part of hi; 
duty 1n * ſeveral other engagement, 
both of a civil and political nature; 
and, though very few have ever 
been at once employed in ſo many 
different occupations, no one could 
be more aſſiduous in his endeavour 
to promote every meaſure which 
tended to public utility, 

* But his character was not more 
conſpicuous in public, than it wa 
amiable in private lite, He wa 


equally diſtinguiſhed for filial piety, 


conjugal fidelity, and parental at- 
fection. When his father was no 
longer equal to the fatigues of buf. 
neſs, he purchaſed for his uſe a de- 
lightful country-feat. There, the 
aged parent enjoyed the happinels 
ot every comfort, which the affec- 
tion, the reverence, or the merit 
of a ſon could afford ; and there he 
ended his days in calm retirement. 
Soon after Dr. Monro began to 
teach anatomy, he married Iſabella 
the daughter of Sir Donald Mac- 
donald, a baronet of Scotland, 


With her, till his death, he lived 


in uninterrupted domeſtic harmony. 
Eight children were born of thi 
marriage. Of theſe, four died 
young 7; four are till alive. 

« After a life ſpent in the mol 


ald 


aàctire 


\/ire induſtry, he became afflicted 
with a tedious and dangerous diſ- 


ſe, But he bore the moſt ex- 


1 Chriſtian, At length, after hav- 
ing been ſubjected to it for many 
months, he died on the 1cth of 
July, 1767, in the oth year of 
his age. : 

« To give a full account of his 
numerous diſcoveries and improve- 
ments in medicine and in medical 
philoſophy, would require a very 
bog detail. It is enough to ſay, 
hat his fame among his contempo- 
raries was eſtabliſhed on the moſt 
equivocal foundation; and that 
the writings which he has bequeath- 
ed to the public will tranſmit his 
nerit to poſterity, long after the 
eforts of other pens, which have 
combined in celebrating his praiſes, 
ne buried in oblivion. ' 

« In every ſociety at Edinburgh, 
for the improvements of arts, or of 
eters, he was juſtly confidered as 
me of its brighteſt ornaments. He 
ms a member of the Colleges of 
vurgeons and Phyſicians; of the 
Nedical Society, which then ſub- 
led; of the Philoſophical Socie- 
9; of the Select Society for queſ- 
los in morality and politics; 
nd of the Society for promoting 
Ans, Sciences, and Manufactures 
u Scotland. In all theſe he uni- 
umly ſupported the character of 
u able aſſociate, and in all of them 
lis zeal was not inferior to his abi- 
ittes, While he was eſteemed and 
reſpected at home, he was revered 
ac honoured abroad. The Socie- 
tes at London and Paris, eſtabliſh- 
and patronized by royal authori- 
FF, conſidered it as an honour to 
due his name enrolled among the 
alogue of their members. 

* What his contemporaries knew 
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liſte pain with the reſolution of 
{ man, and with the reſignation of 
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from his converſation, poſterity 
may learn from his writings. His 
Treatiſe on the Anatomy of the 
Bones was written for the uſe of 
ſtudents ; but it is capable alſo of 
affording inſtruction even to the 
oldeſt and moſt experienced practi- 
tioner. At once it diſplays ex- 
tenſive reading, accurate obſerva- 
tion, and judicious reflection, In 
treating of this fundamental branch 
of all anatomical knowlege, beſides 
a minute deſcription of the parts 
copied from nature, and a candid 
account of the ſentiments of others, 
the work every where abounds with 
new and important obſervations, 
immediately applicable to practice. 
The reception which it has met 
with from the public, has been pro- 
portioned to its merit, It has been 
tranſlated into * different lan- 
guages. It has paſſed through nu- 
merous editions. It has been re- 
printed in foreign countries in the 
moſt ſuperb manner, and adorned 
with as elegant and maſterly en- 
gravings as are to be found in any 
anatomical work. 

His Deſcription of the Lacteal 
Sac and Thoracic Duct, contains 
the moſt accurate account of that 
important part of the body which 
has yet been publiſhcd ; and his 
Anatomy of the Nerves will tranſ- 
mit to poſterity an excellent ex- 
ample of accurate diſſection, faĩth- 
ful deſcription, and ingenious rea- 
_—_— 

«© But, however great his merit 
in theſe publications, he is entitled 
to ſtill higher applauſe for another 
and a more extenſive work, although 
it bears his name only in a ſeconda- 

way. To him alſo we are chiefly 
indebted for the fix volumes of Me- 
dical Eſſays and Obſervations, pub- 
liſhed by a Society in Edinburgh. 

„Pr. Mouro ſtudied medicine, 

B 3 with 
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with a zeal and induſtry, ſeldom pa- 
rallelled, perhaps never exceeded. 
He taught it with an enthufiaſm, 
and hberality of ſentiment, pro- 
portioned to the importance of the 
art. And he neglected no oppor- 
tunity of encouraging genius, of 

omoting and forwarding the efforts 
Ke induſtry. a 

If in the line of an anatomical 
teacher Dr. Monro lett much to be 


TROUBADOURS, 


done, yet he accompliſhed more 
than in the life of any one man could 
have been reaſonably expected. If 
as a ſon, a father, a huſband, and 
a friend, he diſplayed in private 
and domeſtic life a character which 
challenged admiration; ſo in the 
various ſtations af a ſtudent, a teach- 
er, and a practitioner in medicine, 
he exhibited a bright pattern for 
imitation,” 64 


„ 
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From Mrs, Doksox's Literary Hiſtory of the Troubadours. 


+ hae word Troubadour ſignifies 
an inventor, and was expreſ- 
ſive of the genius of thoſe poets 
who went under that denomination. 
The Troubadours inhabited the 
ſouthern provipces of France, com- 
prehended under the name of Pro- 
vence ; and were likewiſe called the 
Provencal poets, becauſe this lan- 

age was common to them all. 
They flouriſhed in the tweltth and 
thirteenth centuries, and as the ſub- 
jects of their poems are often taken 
from common lite,, they ſerve to 
characterize the manners of that 
age, when ignorance and barbariſm 
held dominion over Europe, The 
Provengal language, as well as the 
French, the Italian, and the Spaniſh, 
was deriyed from the Latin: this 
was the language in which the 
Troubadours wrote, and was eſteem- 
ed more perfect than any of the 
others, either from its partaking 
more of the beauties of the Greek, 
which was a long time the language 
of the people of Marſeilles, or from 
its being cultivated by men of ſupe- 
rior taſte and abilities. The Trou- 
badours gave it new charms, and 


— 
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more extepded fame. Diſperſed 
through moſt of the courts of Eu- 
rope, they created a reliſh for their 
compoſitions, and gave a celebrity 
to their language, almoſt as great 
as the beſt modern productions hay 

iven to our own. Dryden con 
teſſes, that the Provençal was the 
moſt poliſhed of all the moden 
languages.; and that Chaucer avail 
ed himſelf of this, to ornament 
aud enrich his own, 

The Jongleurs were perſons wholt 
profeſſion it was to ſing the piec 
of the Troubadours ; but the pro 
teſſions were! ſometimes united. 

The following were eminent 4 
mong the Troubadours : 


THE MONK OF MONTAL 
a DON. 4 His t 


© The Monk of Montaudon 1 
born of a noble family of Auverg 
in the caſtle of Vic, and he toc 
on him the profeſſion of a Mon 
in the abbey of Orlac, which . 
near this caſtle, The abbe g 
him the priory of Dn” 
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Theſe priories were originally houſes 
tependent on ſome abbey, where a 
en number of religious were 
5hliſhed, to perform the offices, 
:4miniſter the charity of theſe 


1 
and 
'n proceſs of time 


f0u:dations. 


jfter, and poſſeſſed temporal ad- 
raatages, which raiſed the jealouſy 
of their ſuperiors. 

« The Monk of Montaudon had 
the character of doing great good to 
lis houſe, which did not, however, 
jerent him from compoſing cou- 
lies and ſonnets on the events of 
his province. The knights and the 


they invited him to their caſtles, 
ad treated him with great reſpect 
ud generoſity, - He enriched his 
prory and church with their pre- 
ents, and all this without ever quit- 
ting his monaſtic habit, or func- 
tons. But at laſt, weary of the 
coiſter, he went to the abbe of 
Orlac, told him all the ſervices he 
had rendered his priory, and aſked 
bis permiſſion to repair to the court 
of the king of Arragon, to receive 
the commands of that prince. This 
was, in fact, aſking the liberty to 
become a Trede By fre- 
quenting the houſes of the great, 
ind enjoying their benevolence, he 
tad formed a taſte for the freedom 
ad luxury of their ſplendid courts. 


be arrived at the palace of the king 
df Arragon, who commanded him 
to eat meat, to compoſe, and to 
ing gallant poems: he obeyed, 
llis talents rendered him ſo agree- 
alle to this prince, that he beſtowed 
an him the lordſhip of Pui-Saint- 
Marie, From hence he travelled 
no Spain, where he continued 
Many years, and received many ho- 


er became bene fices, much ſought, 


harons were much pleaſed with them; 


„ Having obtained his requeſt, 
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nours and rewards, His gallant 
poems are only repetitions of the 
fervour and diſtinctions of love; but 
in ſome other pieces he paints his 
own character and feelings, and 
thoſe of others, with ingenuity and 
freedom. | 

„I loye, ſays he, a court filled 
with perſons of worth ; a man wha 
is aſhamed of, and repents of his 
fins; joy, good cheer, and hand- 
ſome preſents. 

« I love fine fat ſalmons at 
noon “; an amiable miſtreſs by the 
ſide of a purling ſtream; and a. 
dear friend every where. 

„ hate ſmall gifts; a poor and 
proud knight; young people who 
talk much and loud; and the ſo- 
ciety of low people, and of un- 
courteous Knights. 

«© I hate a lord who wears arms 
to no purpoſe; a monk and a prieſt 
with great beards; a huſband who 
doats on his wife; and a grocer's 
2 ha ſeis up for a mau of qua- 
Ity, 

4 ] hate too much water, and , 
too little wine; the prieſt who per- 
jures and lies; and the wicked wha 
proſper in their wickedneſs. 

I hate thoſe who ſpeak ill of 
dice, and who will not .engage in 
play; a damſel, who makes a pa- 
rade of her handſome foot; and a 

r and ſhabby courteaan. 
af I hate rg large table, and a 
ſcanty cloth: a man who marries 
his concubine; and a woman who 
eſpouſes her valet, 

But above them all do I hate 
a baron who rides his horſes to 
death ; and a friend who fails in 
the time of need.” Bo | 

„The Monk of Montaudon hav- 
ing fully ſatisfied his curioſity in 
travelling, and viſited many princes 
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| #* The canonical hour of dinner, 
el 5 4 


and 
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and great barons, retired to the 
2 of Villefranche, in Rouſſil- 

n, which was a dependency on 
the abbey of Orlac. The abbe of 
it, his old friend, preſented him to 
this beneſice. 

* He enriched it greatly; and 
in this priory he ended his days, 
at the beginning of the thirteeath 
century,” 


GIRAUD DE BORNEIL, 


„ Ginavd DE BorNnEttL was 
one of the moſt celebrated Trou- 
badours on record, He was born 
of low parents, and ſung the 
praiſes of a miſtreſs he called Fleur- 
de-lis, Amongſt a thouſand ex- 
travagaucies, he naturally obſerves, 
that in the midſt of a crewded 
market, he ſhould perceive no one, 
but the miſtreſs of his heart; that 
he is unworthy of her, though his 
love is ſo great as to deſtroy his 
reaſon ; and he compares himſelf to 
leaf-tin, which they diffolve with 
azure, to ſtrengthen and embody 
the colour *, Giraud had ſojourned 
in Spain, He addreſſes one of his 
pieces to Ferdinand III. king of 
Caſtile; and to Alphonſus IX. 
king of Leon. In another, he re- 
— the falſehood of women's 
hearts, and cites the example of 
king Lewis, to prove, that of two 
evils we ought to chuſe the leaſt; 
alluding, no doubt, to the ancient 
divorce of Lewis VII. in 1150, 
from his wife Eleanor of Guienne, 
« It was better for him, ſays he, 
to loſe a part of his dominions, than 
to live with a wife of diſhonourable 
character.” ; 

„Three pieces of Giraud's, on 
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the cruſade, breathe that wretch. 
ed enthuſiaſm, with which weak 
and credulous minds were inflamee 
Sometimes he deplores the blind. 
neſs of Chriſtians, who abandon 
the holy ſepulchre to the infidel; 
ſometimes he promiſes them mi. 
racles from that God, who cauſed 
the mighty Goliah to fall under the 
ſtrokes of feeble David; and ſome. 
times he reſounds the ſong of vic. 
tory, becauſe the ſovereigns are 
raiſing troops, and going to the de. 
liverance of the Holy Land, —The 
poets, as well as the preachers.yp 
of the cruſade, conſpired the ruin 
of Europe, 

„A Troubadour, called Ignaure, 
diſputed with Borneil, and re. 
proaches him with cenſuring ob- 
ſcure poetry. ** All poets would be 
equal, ſays he, if thoſe compoſi. 
tions were the belt; which all the 
world underſland:.“ Borneil r- 
plies:— Let each one compoſe ac- 
cording to his humour ; but I main- 
tain, that the poetry moſt loved and 
admired, is that which is moſt ſim- 
ple, and eaſy to comprehend,” *[ 
would not have general and in- 
diſtin approbation, ſaid Ignaure; 
I wiſh that fools may ſlight my 
compoſitions; and I prefer reputa- 
tion from a few choſen minds, to 

neral and extenſive fame.“ 

„ Borneil's manner of living was 
greatly to his honour, and would 

ive us an advantageous idea of 

im, independently of his works, He 
employed all the winter in frequent- 
ing the ſchools, and in ſtudy; a 
very different courſe of life from 
that mob of Troubadours, who 
placed all ſcience in the jargon of 
rhiming. In the ſummer he went 
to the courts, and carried with him 


This appears to indicate the early knowledge of painting in enamel, or 


in Moſaic, 


two 
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wo good fingers, to recite his 
bugs. By ſuch mature cultivation, 
ke true fruits of knowledge are ob- 
ined, and fitted for the view of 
he public. He would never mar- 
n but he was not one of thoſe 
ſieious celibates, Whoſe views and 
tions center Wholly in them- 
des. What he gained by his la- 
urs, he gave to his poor relations, 
1 which means he enriched them 
A nor did this prevent his be- 
foxing large preſents on the church 
of Sidueil, in his native country. 
He was worthy of praiſe, in parti- 
cular, for not following the torrent 
of that blind devotion, which de- 
filing the bonds of humanity, and 
the ties of blood, thought to pur- 
aſe heaven, by giving all they 
wſeſſed to the church. Borneil 
fouriſhed at the end of the twelfth 
century, Dante makes mention of 
tim more than once.“ 


AUBERT DE PUICIBOT, 


« AuBERT, the ſon of the con- 
ſable of Puicibot, was put into a 
nraltery when a child, and de- 
bgied for a monk. By the law of 
d Benedict, children were admit- 
td into the cloiſter, and formed to 
Us exerciſes, and they were con- 
ered as devoted to its engage - 
ents, os 
Many of theſe pupils felt the 
ht of this cruel yoke, as they 
pew in years, and curſed the au- 


a ws of their ſlavery, Among theſe 
1 is the raonk of Puicibot, whoſe 
; Mus led him to poetry and let- 


u: theſe amuſements ſerved to 
um away the tedious hours: but 
e increaſed his defire of liberty, 
au his deteſtation of the cloiſter, 
determined to change his ſitua- 
a. Love inſpired him with this 


r 
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reſolution. A lady, who was re- 
lated to him, paid him many viſits; 
and joining her ſolicitations to his 
own inclination, he left the con- 
vent, and repaired to the brave and 
valiant lord Savari of Mauleon. 

„This generous protector equip- 
ped him with horſes, arms, and 
habits, and all that was neceſſary 
for his appearance in the different 
courts he ſhould reſort to. — On his 
travels he became enamoured with 
a lady of great beauty, and noble 
birth, but who had a very ſmall 
ſhare of underſtanding : he ſoon diſ- 
covered this, and complains bitterly 
and indiſcreetly of it; that he re- 
pents his choice, but cannot con- 
quer his paſſion. I fear, and yet 
I hope. I am become a fool my- 
ſelf in the cauſe of beauty; I 
ſuſpect; I weep; and I love!” 
His miſtreſs, of whom he was jea- 
lous, having at laſt declared that 
ſhe would never become his, till he 
was made a knight, and would 
marry her, he had recourſe to his 
patron, who not only dubbed him 
a knight, but gave him a houſe, 
lands, and revenue. His beautiful 
miſtreſs then confented to become 
his wife. Their union was happy 
at firſt; but, while Aubert was ab- 
ſent on a voyage to Spain, an Enge 
liſh knight gained the favour of his 
wife, and. carried her away with 
him. After having kept her ſome 
time, he diſappeared, and left her 
in poverty. 

+ Aubert, who was ignorant of 
all this, returning from Spain, 
paſſed through a town, where his 
wife, perhaps for want of any other 
reſource, lived on the fruits of dife 
honour, 

© As he was by no means ſeru- 
pulous in conjugal duty, and made 
no ſecret of his vices, he was in 
ſearch of ſuch a one, when be was 

| informed, 


— - 
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informed, that, at a ſmall houſe 
belonging to a very poor woman, 
he would find a beautitul girl, who 
had been reduced to wretchednefs, 
and gained a ſcanty pittance by the 
ſale of her beauty, 

„ 'F hither he went immediately, 
and in the poor girl diſcovered his 
wite; her beauty faded, and her 
health impaired with the miſerable 
lite ſhe had led. 

„The next day he told her, ſhe 
muſt prepare for the death ſhe de- 
1 and be caſt headlong from 
the dreadful precipice, oppoſite the 
iſles of Hieres, into the gulph of 
Argencier: but, touched with her 
griet, and fupplications, he con- 
rented himſelf with ſhutting her up 
in a clomiter, From that moment 
he renounced every pleaſure, ſold 
all he poſſeſſed, and finiſhed his life 
in the monaſtery of Pignan, where 


he died in 1263.” 


RAIMOND GAUCELM DER 


BESIERS. 


«Rarmond GAUCELM was called 
the Noble Citizen, and was lord of 
a caſtle near Beſiers. This title 
was owing to the municipal govern- 
ment, which every day increaſed, 
and became a barrier againſt the 
tyranny of the great lords: and 
ſovereign princes had often favoured 
their claims, either to weaken the 
power of the barons, or, by pro- 
curing them liberty, to gain money 
of the people. 

Raimond was much attached to 
the kings of France, He wrote an 
elegy on the death of St. Lewis, 
and exhorts the Chriſtians to re- 
venge themſelves on the Turks. He 
reproaches the clergy with their ſu- 
pineneſs, and that they will diſ- 
pence with the cruſade for their 


leſſons to a young gentlewoman 


own profit. A little piece, on his 
own feelings, is natural and inte. 
reſting. 

] can ſcarcely meet with any 
one, but I am aſked, Raimond, are 
you about nothing new ?—It de. 
lights me when J hear them ſay 
that is he who writes ſo many fon- 
nets: and this is not becauſe 1 
defire gifts or robes, for | hare 
enough, and I know where to get 
more; but I am happy to obſerre, 
that my talents draw on me the ca- 
reſſes and favour of the worthy, 
Neither caſtle nor houſe, neither 
lands nor money, are objects with 
me; but that my name ſhould be 
had in honour and eſtimation.— 
How many are there, however, who 
invite not the poor to their tables; 
who ſhut themſelves up to eat alone, 
and hide themſelves when they eat, 
more caretully than the birds hide 
their proviſion? And I know pre- 
lates, alſo lords and rich citizens, 
who change their habits every 
month; but the poor are not the 
warmer.“ 


AMANIEU DES ESCA8, 


& The life of this Troubadou 
is not given, only his writings 
He appears to have lived at the end 
of the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of James II. king of Arm. 
gon; and that he was by birth 
Caralonian, | 

© One of his pieces contam 


In thoſe days, young women # 
tended noble ladies, without an) 
diſgrace ; and it was eſteemed tht 
beſt education for thoſe who had n9 
riches equal to their birth, 
„One morning, in the moni! 
of May, I met, as I was walkug 


with a young gentlewoman. * 
0 | ate 
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tel her with civility : ſhe took me 
iu the hand, and conducted me 
1 a ſeat on à green bank, “ My 
uud Amanieu des Eſcas,“ ſaid ſhe, 
+] heſeech you to tell me ſincerely, 
what a young woman rr. to do, 
o gun eſteem, and avoid the cen- 
* of the world.“ a 

« My young friend,” I replied, 
4 will do it willingly, though you 
ure ten times the wit that I have; 
bit the more ſolid the underſtand- 
ins, the more apt we are to aſk 


rice. 

Th In the firſt place, I adviſe you 
alxays to riſe fo early, that when 
your lady calls you, ſhe may find 
vu ready drefled, and perfectly ad- 
led. Before you lace yourſelf, 
«aſh your hands, your arms, and 
rour face: that being done, my 
dir friend, lace yourſelf = 
igt. Never let your nails be fo 
long, that dirt is perceived. Be 
prcularly careful that your head is 
dent: what is the moſt ſeen, ought 
the the moſt attended to. Clean 
your teeth every morning, and ob- 
ſerve that every thing about your 
perſon 1s agreeable. When you 
tare done this, prepare every thing 
for your lady, that ſhe may not 
wat: but never go into her apart- 
ment till her huſband comes out of 
, unleſs ſhe happens to call you. 

After this, you may walk in 
the great hall, and ſalute with ei- 
nity thoſe who paſs there; anſwer- 
ug them in a courteous manner, 
but without exceeding in talk. Be 
rare in your ſtep, and modeſt in 
your look, When you go to hear 
nas, never let your eyes wander, 
but turn them to the altar, without 
repeating your prayers too high or 
oo low, When you come out of 
the church, converſe with thoſe 
80 preſent themſelves, but with- 
wt noiſe and diſpute ; for nothing 


TROUBADOURS. [27] 
is ſo indelicate as a young woman 
who talks loud, and cauſes an u 
roar. When the hour of dinner 
arrives, have ſome clean water 
brought you, and mix it with your 
wine, that the latter may not in- 
jure you; for a lady or gentlewo- 
man are loſt without reſource, if 
they indulge the leaſt exceſs in 
wine, 

«© Never preſs thoſe around you 
to eat; it is the height of ill man- 
ners thus to intreat people in 
health: they will always take of 
what is ſet before them. Never- 
theleſs, if you judge they prefer 
any diſh, offer that to them. Carve 
for the gueſts; they will fail in 
courteſy and benevolence if they 
do not aſſiſt you herein. 

„After the repaſt, when your 
lady has waſhed her hands, waſh 
your's alſo; for nothing is ſo whole- 
ſome as to waſh after eating. Take 
company with you, when you go 
alide to do this, that you may not 
be misjudged. Then take your 

lace below your lady, and always, 
if poſſible, leave two ſeats between 
her and yourſelf.— Never uſe your- 
ſelt to give uncivil anſwers to thoſe 
who ſeek your love. Every one 
ſhould be treated with politeneſs, 
and you ſhould gain no enemies. 
There are a hundred methods of 
getting rid of troubleſome people, 
without affronting them, or wrong- 
ing yourſelf, Let neither beauty 
nor riches regulate your choice in 
love; for the more beauty, or the 
greater wealth, the leſs ſafe you 
are, if merit does- not accompany 
them. Chooſe an amiable man, 
and a man of honeſt birth. Con- 
ſent to nothing improper, and re- 
tain but one lover. You will be 
attacked with fighs and meflages, 
but heed them not: the lover who 
employs a third perſon is utterly 
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unworthy of your regard ; and the 
loyal lover will hide his aftection 
ſrom all. Seek a lover which is 
wholly your's ; diſmiſs all other 
lovers; and thus preſerve your re- 
putation unblemiſhed.“ 

* The poet concludes with ſome 
examples of the amiable women of 
thoſe times. | 

© In another piece he gives the 
following advice to a young page. 

« At the ſeaſon of Chriſtmas, 
when the hail, the wind, and the 
troſt covered the earth, and cauſed 
man and beaſt to ſhelter themſelves 
from the cold, I was ſeated in my 
houſe with m s, diſcourſin 
of love, of . arms, — 
bright and warm fire, and in apart- 
ments well covered with mats. Af- 
ter having drank red wines and 
claret, we roſe from table; when a 
young man approaching me, faid, 
«© My lord, vou are perfectly verſed 
in the art of love; inſtruct me how 
I may be well received, and be- 
loted of all the world.“ 

J anſwered him, Friend, I with 
J had all the knowledge you attri- 
bute to me; but flattery will not 
raiſe my reputation, nor your judg- 
ment ; and, however true the praiſe 
may be, a man always riſks ſome- 
thing by obtaining it, with envious 
and cenſorious minds, Let your 
pictures of men be always ſo co- 
loured, that their reſemblance may 
be clearly known. I will ſay no 
more to convince you ; you have 
over-rated my judgment, but, ſuch 
as it is, you are welcome to it; and 


1 have had occaſion to make much 


obfervation both of men and things. 

„ exhort you, firſt of all, to 
avoid the ſociety of fools, and of 
unpertinent, meddling people; for 
ii you are among them, you will 
paſs for the fame.—Avoid deceit, 
butfoonery, cenforiouſnets, and lies. 


the ſtuff, Take care your cloaths 
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If you would be eſteemed in the 
world, and beloved by the fair fe 
be generous, frank, brave; ang al. 
ways obliging and kind in conver. 
lation. Be neat in your dreſ * and 
if you cannot afford a habit of the 
fineſt cloth, let the elegance of the 
make compenſate for the defect in 


are never unſeamed ; a rent is les 
unſightly ; the firſt announces 3 
man ill educated, the latter vnly his 
poverty. There is no great merit 
in being well dreſſed, if you are 
rich; but to be neat and genteel on 
a little, argues true taſte, When 
you meet the friend of her you 
love, try to engage her affections, 
and exalt her merit. Nothing wing] 
more love, than ſincerely to. praiſe 
the friend of your miſtreſs, and to 
be liberal in giving commendation 
where it is merited. Be true and 
faithful to the ſecrets of your mil. 
treſs, and never make a parade of 
her indulgence; if you do, you 
will certainly loſe her love. 

Courts are the beſt ſchools for 
manners; the wiſe are perfected 
there, and the weak become ſkilful 
in converſation, Attach yourſelt 
to a noble and magnificent Jord, 
and be ever attentive to his minuteſt 
orders: do all you can to pleal 
him, but without encouraging his 
foibles. Be never envious or jea 
lous of any who ſurround him, or tc 
whom he 1s attached ; this 1s a con 
temptible and dangerous weaknels 
He has a right to Ade his bout he 
as he judges beſt ; to give to lone 
to careſs others, * to vary di 
generoſity according to their ſitua 
tion. There ſhould be no emula 
tion near a great lord, but wv 
ſhould ſerve him the beſt, — L4 
your accoutrements and cquipage 
be always ready for uſe. Be "| 
by day-break ; be firſt in the a 


fe, when called u 
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by your lord; 
nd exert yourſelt ſo vigorouſly in 


[291] 


the tournaments, that none may 
exceed you in valour.“ 


1 


ENERAL Waſhington is the 
third ſon of Mr. Auguſtine 
Waſhington, a man of large pro- 

and diſtinguiſhed reputation 
u the ſtate of Virginia, An an- 
for of this gentleman, about the 
xeriod of the Revolution, ſold his 
mperty, near Cave, in the Eaſt Rid- 
ng of Yorkſhire, and came over to 
Virginia, where he purchaſed lands 
n King George's County ; and it 
ms here that the general was born, 
mthe 22d of February, in the year 
733, In this county he has at 
this time three brothers, Samuel, 
hn, and Charles, all gentlemen of 
enhderable landed property, and a 
liter who is married to colonel 
felding Lewis. His elder brother 
Lavrence, who went out a captain 
t American troops, raiſed for 
be Carthagena expedition, married 
be daughter of the honourable 
Villam Fairfax, of Belvoir, in Vir- 
pai, by whom he left one daugh- 
kr, «ho dying young, and his ſe- 
md brother alſo Hiag without 


lnily-ſeat, which, in compliment 
the gallant admiral of that name, 
kalled Mount Vernon, and is de- 
Whttully ſituated on the Potomak 
Wer, a few miles below Alexan- 
u. General Waſhington is the 
el ſon by a ſecond marriage; 
dt having never been out of Ame- 


4, was educated (as youths- of 


ie, the general ſucceeded to the 


— 
—— 
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WASHINGTON. 


[Firſt publiſhed in America, ] 


fortuneiin this country generally are) 
under the eye of his father, by pri- 
vate tutorage. A flight tincture of 
the Latin language, a grammatical 
knowledge of his mother- tongue, 
and the elements of the mathema- 
tics, were the chief objects he was 
taught to purſue, For a few years 
aſter he quitted his tutor, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the practical part of 
ſurveying (a knowledge of which 
is effentially requitite to meu of 
landed property in this country), 
and was appointed ſurveyor to a 
certain diſtrict in Virginia; an em- 
ployment rather creditable than lu- 
crative; though it afforded him an 
opportunity of chuſing ſome va- 
luable tracts of land, and made him 
thorcughly acquainted with the 
frontier country. | 
On the governor and council of 
Virginia's receiving orders from 
England, in October, 1753, to repel 
by force the encroachments of the 
French on the weſtern frontiers, 
along the rivers Ohio and De Bœuf, 
Mr, Waſhington, then a major in 
the provincial ſervice, and an ad- 
Jutant-general of their forces, was 
diſpatched by general Dinwiddie, 
with a letter to the commander in 
chief of the French on the Chio, 
complaining of the inroads - they 
were making in dire& violation of 
the treaties then ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns: he had alſo in- 
ſtructions 
3 
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ſtructions to treat with the Six Na- 
tions, and other weltern tribes of 
Indians, and to engage them to con- 
tinue firm in their attachment to 
England. He ſet out on this pe- 
rilous embaſſy, with about fitteen 
attendants, late in October 1753 
and fo far ſucceeded, that on his 
return with monſieur de St. Pierre's 
anſwer, and his good ſucceſs in the 
Indian negociations, he was com- 
plimented with the thanks and ap- 
robation of his country. His 
Journal of this whole tranſaction 
was publiſhed in Virginia, and does 
great credit to his induſtry, atten- 
tion, and judgment; and it has 
fince proved of infinite ſervice to 
thoſe who had been doomed to tra- 
verſe the fame inhoſpitable tracts. 
Soon after this, the deſigns of 
the French becoming more mant- 
<{t, and their movements and con- 
duct more daring, orders were iſſued 
out by adminiflration for the colo- 
nies to arm and unite in one con- 
tederacy. The aſſembly of Virginia 
took the lead by voting a ſum of 
money tor the-public ſervice, and 
raiſing a regiment of four hundred 
men, for the protection of the 
frontiers of the colony. Major 
Waſhington, then about twenty- 
three vears of age, was appointed 
to the command of this regiment, 
and before the end of May, in the 
enſuing year, came up with a ſtrong 
rty of the French and Indians, 
ata place called Red-ſtone, which 
he ettectually routed, aſter having 
taken and killed fitty men. Among 
the priſoners were the celebrated 
woods-man, monſieur De la Force, 
and tio other officers, from whom 
colonel Waſhington had undoubted 
intelligence, that the French force 
on the Ohio conſiſted of upwards of 
one thouſand regulars, and ſome 


hundreds of Indians, Upon this 


'mined reſolution, propoſed the le 


intelligence, although his little army 
was ſomewhat reduced, and entire 
inſufficient to act offenſively int 
the French and Indians, yet he 
puſhed on towards his enemy to x 
good poſt ; where, in order to war 
the arrival of ſome expected ſuccour 
from New York and Penſylvani; 
he entrenched himſelf, and built: 
ſmall fort, called Fort Neceſſr.. 
At this poſt he remained unmolefe; 
and without any ſuccour until the 
July following; when his ſmal 
force, reduced now to leſs tha 
three hundred men, was attacked 
by an army of French and India 
of eleven hundred and upyard 
under the command of the vieur de 
Villiers. The Virginians ſuſtaine 
the attack of the enemy's whole 
force for ſeveral hours, and lai 
near two hundred of them dead in 
the field; when the French com 
mander, di ſeouraged by ſuch deter 


dangerous method of diflodging hi 


enemy by a parley, which ended i : 
an honourable capitulation, It wa n 
ſtipulated, that colonel Waſhingto is 
ſhould march away with all the hd th 
nours of war, and be allowed t 7 
carry off all his military ſtores, ef * 
fects, and baggage. This capit (i 
lation was violated from the ung * 
vernable diſpoſition of the ſavage EY 
whom the French commander cou 10 
not reſtrain from plundering d fide 
provincials on the onſet of ta |, 
march, and from making a co cont 
ſiderable flaughter of men, can and 
and horſes, This breach ot thec fina 
pitulation was A remonſtrat dere 
againſt by the Britiſh ambaſſador bifaf 
the court of Verſailles, and may ſtead 
looked upon as the æra when WW «1. 
French court began to unmak, cin 
to avow (though in a clandeſ cafe 
manner) the conduct of their e. 

rerners and officers in Am s, 
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hey redoubled their activity and 
diligence on the Ohio, and in other 
places during the winter of 1754, and 
'he following ſpring. Virginia had 
\rermined to ſend outa larger force: 
the forts Cumberland and Loudon 
were built, and a camp was formed 
at Wills Creek, from thence to an- 
roy the enemy on the Ohio. In 
theſe ſeveral ſervices (particularly 
in the conſtruction of the torts) co- 
lonel Waſhington was principally 
employed, when he was ſummoned 
to attend general Braddock, who 
with his army arrived at Alexan- 
dia, in Virginia, in May 1755 
The deſign of ſending out that army 
was to penetrate through the coun- 
try to Fort Du Queſne (now Fort 
Pitt), by the route of Wills Creek; 
and as no perſon was better ac- 
quainted with the frontier country 
than colonel Waſhington, and no 
one in the colony enjoyed ſo well 
eſtabliſhed a military character, he 
was judged highly ſerviceable to 
general Braddock, and cheerfully 
quitted his command to act as a 
volunteer and aid du camp under 
that untortunate general, The par- 
ticulars of the defeat, and almoſt 
total ruin of Braddock's army. con- 
liting of two thouſand regular Britiſh 
lorces, and near eight hundred pro- 
rincials, are too well known to need 
a repetition. It is allowed on all 
lides, that the haughty politive be- 
taviour of the general, his high 
contempt of the provincial officers 
and ſoldiers, and his diſdainful ob- 
ſinaey in rejecting their advice, 
rere the genuine cauſes of this fatal 
Ulſter, With what reſolution and 
teadineſs the provincials add their 
rallant commander behaved-on this 
tying occaſion, and in covering the 
Onfuſed retreat of the army, let 
erery Britiſh officer and ſoldier con- 
&ls, who were reſcued from tlaugh- 


ter on that calamitous day by their 
valour aud conduct. 

After general Braddock's diſaſter, 
the colony of Virginia found it ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh her militia, raiſe 
more men, ſtrengthen her forts, un- 
dertake expeditions to check the 
inroads of the enemy, &c, &c. &c. 
in all which important ſervices co- 
lonel Waſhington bore a principal 
ſhare, and acquitted himſelf to the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction of his country, 
by diſplaying, on every occaſion, 
the moſt perſevering induſtry, per- 
ſoual courage, and military abilities, 
He was again appointed to the com- 
mand of the Virginia troops, and 


held it with fignal credit till his re- 


ſignation in 1759, when he married 
the young widow of Mr. Cuſtis, his 
preſent lady; with whom he had a 
fortune of twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling in her own right, beſides her 
dower in one of the principal eſtates 
in Virginia, From this period he 
became as aſſiduous to ſerve the ſtate 
as a ſenator, as he had hitherto been 
active to defend it as a ſoldier. For 
ſeveral years he repreſented Frede- 
rick County; and had a ſeat for 
Fairfax County, at the time he was 
appointed by the aſſembly, in con- 
tormity with the univerſal wiſh of 
the people, to be one t their four 
delegates at the firſt general congreſs, 
It was with no ſmall reluctance that 
he engaged again in the active ſcenes 
ot lite; and no motives but ſuch as 
ſpring from a moſt diſintereſted pa- 
tnouſm could have ever prevailed 
upon him to relinquiſh the moſt re- 
fined domeſtic pleaſures, which it 
was ever 1n his power to command, 
and the great delight he took in 
farming and the improvement of his 
eſtate, General Waſhington is, per- 
haps, the greateſt land-holder in A- 
merica (the proprietors of Pennſyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the Northern 

Neck 
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Neck excepted); for befides his 
lady's fortune, and ten thouſand 
pounds falling to him by the death 
of her only .. he has large 
tracts of land taken up by himſelf 
early in life, ſome conſiderable pur- 
chaſes made from officers who had 
lands allotted them for their ſervices; 
and has, moreover, made great ad- 
ditions to his eſtate at Mount Ver- 
non. It is impoſſible in this country, 
as in England, to rate the value of 
eſtates by their annual rent or in- 
come, becauſe they are univerſally 
tilled by negroes, and in the hands 
of land-holders. There are man 
eſtates in the middle colonies, which 
never produced a clear income to 
their ownexs of five hundred a year, 
that may be eaſily ſold for forty thou- 
fand pounds General Waſhington's, 
however, will not be over-rated, if 
ſet down at a good four thouſand 
pounds Engliſh per annum, and his 
whole property could not be bought 
tor forty years purchaſe 

When it was determined at length 
in congreſs, after every ſtep towards 
an accommodation had failed, and 
every petition from America had 
been ſeornfully rejected, to repel by 
force the invaſion from Great Bri- 
tain, the eyes of the whole conti- 
nent were immediately turned upon 
Mr. Waſhington. With one com- 
mon voice he was called forth to the 
detence of his country; and it is, 
perhaps, his peculiar glory, that 
there was not a ſingle inhabitant of 
theſe ſtates, except himſelf, who did 
not approve the choice, and place 
the firmeſt confidence in his integri- 
ty and abilities. He arrived at Cam- 
bridge in New England, in July 


17755, and there took the ſupreme 


command of the armies of America. 
He was received at the camp with 
that heart · felt exultation which ſu- 
perior merit can alone inſpire, after 


having in his progreſs throy 
ſeveral ſtares received men oh 
of affection and eſteem, which they 
conceived were due to the man 
whom the whole continent locked 
up to for ſafety and freedom, 

As he always refuſed to accept of 


any pecuniary appointment for his 


public ſervices, no falary has been 


annexed by Congrefs to his import. 
ant command, -and he only . 
weekly for the expences of his pub. 
lic table and other neceſſary de. 
mands. General Waſhington hay. 
ing never been in Europe, could 
not poſſibly have ſeen much military 
ſervice when the armies of Britain 
were ſent to ſubdue the colonies; 
yet ſtill, for a variety of reaſons, he 
was by much the mol proper man 
on the continent of America, and 
probably any where elſe, to be pla. 
ced at the head of an American 
army. The very high eſtimation he 
ſtood in for integrity and honour, his 
engaging in the cauſe of his country 
from ſentiment and a conviction of 
her wrongs, his moderation in poli- 
tics, his extenſive property, and his 
approved abilities as a commander, 
were motives which neceſſarily obli- 
ged the choice of America to fall 
upon him, That nature has given 
him extraordinary military talents 
will hardly be controverted by bis 
moſt bitter enemies; and having 
been early actuated with a warn 
pafſica to ſerve his country in the 
military line, he has greatly impror- 
ed them by unwearied induſtry, 
and a cloſe application to the bel 
writers upon tactics, and by a more 
than common method and exafneh: 
and, in reality, when it comes to be 
conſidered that at firſt he only head- 
ed a body of men entirely unac- 
quainted with military diſcipline of 
operations, ſomewhat ungovernadie 


in temper, and who at beſt coul 
2 : | only 
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aaly be ſtyled an alert and good mi- 
lla, acting under very ſhort enliſt- 
nents, unclothed, unaccoutred, and 
1 all times very ill ſupplied with 
munition and artillery; and that 
rith ſuch an army he withſtood the 
mages and progreſs of nearly forty 
thouſand veteran troops, plentifully 
roridedwith every neceſſary article, 
commanded by the braveſt officers in 
Europe, and ſupported by a very 
powerful navy, which effectually 
revented all movements by water; 
when all this comes to be imparti- 
ly conſidered, we may venture to 
pronounce, that general Waſhington 
jill be regarded by mankind as one 
of the greateſt military ornaments 
> the preſent age, and that his 
ume will command the veneration 
of the ny HT 

General Waſhington is now in the 
forty-ſeventh year of his age: he is 
atall well-made man, rather large 
boned, and has a tolerably genteel 
adreſs. His features are manly and 
bold, his eyes of a blueiſh caſt and 
rey lively; his hair a deep brown, 
bis face rather long and marked with 
tbe ſmall pox ; his complexion ſug- 


nm —_— 
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burnt and without much colour, and 
his countenance ſenſible, compoſed, 
and thoughtful, There is a remark- 
able air of dignity about him, with 
a ſtriking degree of gracefulneſs. 
He has an excellent underſtanding 
without much quickneſs ; is ſtrict! 
juſt, vigilant, and generous ; an at- 
fectionate huſband, a faithful friend, 
a father to the deſerving ſoldier ; 
gentle in his manners, in temper 
rather reſerved ; a total ſtranger to 
religious prejudices, which have ſo 
often excited Chriftians of one de- 
nomination to cut the throats of 
thoſe of another; in his morals ir- 
reproachable ; he was never known 
to exceed the bounds of the molt 
rigid temperance : in a word, all his 
friends and acquaintance univerſally 
allow, that no man ever united in 
his own perſon a more perfect alli- 
ance of the virtues of a philoſopher 
with the talents of a general. Can- 
dour, fincerity, affability, and ſim- 
plicity, ſeem to be the ſtriking fea- 
tures of his character, till an occa- 
ſion offers of diſplaying the moſt de- 
termined bravery and independence 
of ſpirit, 


— 


"LTEARING chat Mr. Mon- 

tague reſided at Venice, the 
D- of H — has had the cu- 
toty to wait on that extraordinary 
mn, He met his Grace at the 


ptments, furniſhed in the Vene- 
wn manner, into an inner room 
u quite a different ſtyle. There 
Fre no chairs, but he deſired us 
v ſeat ourſelves on a ſopha, whilſt 
® placed himſelf on a cuſhion on 


kir-head, and led us through ſome _ 


Axecpores of Mr. WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 
From Dr, Moore's View of Society and Manners in Italy. 


the floor, with his legs croſſed in 
the Turkiſh faſhion, A young 
black flave fat by him, and a ve- 
nerable old man, with a long beard, 
ſerved us with coffee. 

„After this collation ſome aro- 
matic gums were brought, and 
burnt in a little filver veſſel. Mr. 
Montague held his noſe over the 
ſteam for ſome minutes, and ſnuff. 
ed up the perfume with peculiar 
ſatis faction: he afterwards endea- 

C voured 
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voured to collect the ſmoke with 
his hands, ſpreading and rubbing 
1t carefully along his beard, which 
hung in hoary ringlets to his gir- 
dle. This manner of perfumin 
the beard ſeems more cleanly, ns 
rather an improvement upon that 
uſed by the Jews in ancient times, 
as deſcribed in the Pſalms tranſlat- 
ed by Sternhold and Hopkins. 


*Tis like the precious ointment, tb at 
Was pour'd on Aaron's head, 
Which — the beard down to the ſkirts 
Of his rich garments ſpread. 


Or, as the Scotch tranſlation has it: 


Like precious ointment on the head 
That down the beard did flow; 
Even Aaron's beard, and to the ſkirts 
Did of his garments go, | 
% Which of theſe verſions is pre- 
ferable, I leave to the crities in 
Hebrew and Engliſh poeſy to de- 
termine. I hope, for the ſake of 
David's reputation as a poet, that 
neither have retained all the ſpirit 
of the original, We had a great 
deal of converſation with this ve- 
nerable looking perſon, who is, to 
the laſt degree, acute, communica- 
tive, and entertaining, and in whoſe 
diſcourſe and manners are blended 
the vivacity of a Frenchman with 
the gravity of a Turk. We found 
him, however, wonderfally preju- 
diced in favour of the "Turkiſh cha- 
tacters and manners, which he 
thinks infinitely preferable to the 
European, or thoſe of any other 
nation. | 
He deſcribes the Turks in ge- 
neral as a people of great ſenſe and 
integrity, the moſt hoſpitable, ge- 
nerous, and the happieſt of man- 
kind. He talks of returning, as 
ſoon as poſſible to Egypt, which 
he paints as a perfect paradiſe; and 
thinks that, had it not been other- 
wiſe ordered for wiſe purpoſes, of 
which it does not become us to 


judge, the children of Iſrael would 
certainly have choſen to remain 
where they were, and have endes. 
voured to .drive the Egyptians to 
the land of Canaan. 

* Though Mr. Montague har: 
ly ever ſtirs abroad, he returned 
the D—'s viſit; and a we were 
not provided with cuſhions, he (x, 
while he ſtaid, upon a ſopha, with 
his legs under him, as he had 
done at his own houſe. This poſ. 
ture, by long habit, is now become 
the moſt agreeable to him, and he 
infiſts on its being by far the moſt 
natural and convenient; but, in. 
deed, he ſeems to cheriſh the ſane 
opinion with regard to all the cuſ- 
toms which prevail among the 
Turks. I could not help mention- 
ing one, which I ſuſpected would 
be thought both unnatural and in- 
convenient by at leaft one half of 
the human race; that of the men 
being allowed to engroſs as many 
women as they can maintain, and 
confining them to the moſt infipid 
of all lives, within their harams, 
„% No doubt,“ replied he, * the 
women are all enemies to poly- 
gamy and 9 and there 
is reaſon to imagine, that this aver- 
fion of their's, joined to the pre 
influence they have in all Chnl- 
tian countries, has prevented Ma- 
hometaniſm from making any pro- 
greſs in Europe. The Turkiſh men, 
on the other hand,“ continued he, 
have an averſion to Chriſtianit), 
equal to that which the Chriſtat 
women have to the religion of Ma. 
homet: auricular confeſſion is pet. 
fectly horrible to their 1magins- 
tion. No Turk, of any delicacy, 
would ever allow his wife, particu. 
larly if he had but one, to hol 
private conference with a man, on 
any pretext whatever.” 


6 I took notice, that this - ö 


fon to auricular confeſſion, could 
"of be a reaſon for the Turk's 
Alike to the Protęſtant religion. 
« That is true, ſaid he, but you 
have other tenets in common with 
the Catholics, which render your 
religion as odious as their's. You 
forbid polygamy and concubinage, 
which, in the eyes of the Turks, 
ako obey. the dictates of the re- 
ligion they embrace, is conſidered 
4 an intolerable hardſhip. Be- 
des, the idea which your religion 
ires of heaven, is by no means to 
their taſte, If they believed your 
account, they would think it the 
noſt tireſome and comfortleſs place 
in the univerſe, and not one Turk 
among a thouſand would go to the 
Grin heaven if he had it in 
his choice, Laſtly, the Chriſtian 
religion conſiders women as crea- 
tures upon a level with men, equal- 
V entitled to every enjoyment, 
dock here and hereafter. . When 
the Turks are told this,” added 
de,“ they are not ſurpriſed at be- 
ny informed alſo, that women, in 
general, are better Chriſtians than 
nen; but they are perfectly aſto- 
tiſhed that an opinion, which they 
think ſo contrary to common 
ſeaſe, ſhould ſubfit among the 
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rational, that is to ſay, the male 
you of Chriſtians, Ie is impoſſi- 
le,” added Mr. Montague, to 
drive it out of the head of a Muſ- 
ſulman, that women are creatures 
of a ſubordinate ſpecies; created 
merely to comfort and amuſe men 
during their journey through this 
vain world, but by no means wor- 
thy of accompanying believers to 
paradiſe, where females, of a na- 
ture far ſuperior to women, wait 
with impatience to receive all pi- 
ous Muſſulmen into their arms.“ 
elt is needleſs to relate to you 
any more of our converſation. A 
lady, to whom I was giving an ac- 
count of it the day on which it 
happened, could with difficulty al- 
low me to proceed thus far in my 
narrative; but, interrupting me 
with impatience, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was 
ſurpriſed I could tepeat all the 
nonſenſical, deteſtable, impious 
maxims of thoſe odious Mahome- 
tans; and ſhe thought Mr. Mon- 
ue ſhould be ſent back to Egypt, 
with his long beard, and not be 
allowed to propagate opinions; the 
— — which, however 
reaſonable they might ap to 
Turks, ought not — be her 
in any Chriſtian land.“ 


— — 


Avzcborzs or Counr ALBANY. 
{From the ſame Work.] 


N the evenings on which 
there is no opera, it is uſu- 

d for the genteel company to drive 
0 public walk immediately with- 
wt the city, where they remain 
ill t begins to grow duſkiſh. Soon 
er our arrival at Florence, in one 
if the avenues of this walk we ob- 
two men and two ladies, fol- 


lowed by four ſervants in livery. 
One of the men wore the inſignia 
of the Garter. We were told this 
was the Count Albany, and that 
the lady next to him was the Coun- 
teſs. We yielded the walk, and 
pulled off our hats. The gentle- 
man along with them was the En- 


voy from the King of Pruſſia — 
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the Court of Turin, He whiſper- 
ed the Count, who, returning the 
ſalutation, looked very earneſtly at 
the D- of H——, We have ſeen 
them almoſt every evening fince, 
either at that opera or on the pub- 
lic walk. His G— does not affect 
to ſhun the avenue in which they 
happen to be; and as often as we 
paſs near them, the Count fixes his 
eyes in a moſt expreilive manner 
upon the D—, as if he meant to 
ſay—our anceſtors were better ac- 
uainted. 

„% You know, I ſuppoſe, that 
the Count Albany is the unfortu- 
nate Charles Stuart, who left Rome 
ſome time ſince on the death of 
his father, becauſe the Pope did 
not think proper to acknowledge 


him by the title which he claimed 


on that event, He now lives at 
Florence, on a ſmall revenue allow- 
ed him by his brother. The coun- 
teſs is a beautiful woman, much 
beloved by thoſe who know her, 
who univerſally deſcribe her as 
lively, intelligent, and agreeable, 
Educated as I was in Revolution 
principles, and in a part of Scot- 
land where the religion of the Stu- 
art family, and the maxims by 
which they governed, are more re- 
probated than perhaps in any part 


of Great Britain, I could not be- 


hold this untortunate perſon with- 
out the warmeſt emotion and ſym- 
athy. What muſt a man's feel- 
ings be, who finds himſelf exclud- 
ed from the molt brilliant ſituation, 
and nobleſt inheritance that this 
world affords, and reduced to an 
humiliating depencence on thoſe, 
who, in the natural courſe of 
events, ſhould have looked up to 
him for protection and ſupport ? 
What mult his feelings be, when 
on a retroſpective view he beholds 
a ſeries of calamities attending his 


family, that is without example in 
the annals of the unfortunate; ca. 
lamities, of which thoſe they ex. 
perienced after their acceſſion to 
the throne of England, were only 
a continuation ? Their misfortunes 
began with their royalty, adhered 
to them through ages, increaſed 
with the increaſe of their domini. 
ons, did not forſake them when 
dominion was no more; and as he 
has reaſon to dread, from his own 
experience, are not yet terminated, 
It will afford no alleviation or com. 
fort, to recollect that part of this 
black liſt of calamities aroſe from 
the imprudence of his anceſtors; 
and that many gallant men, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
have at different periods been in- 
volved in their ruin. 

„Our ſympathy for this unfor- 
tunate perſon 1s not checked by 
any blame which can be thrown 
on himſelf. He ſurely had no 
ſhare in the errors of the firt 
Charles, the profligacy of the ſe- 
cond, or the impolitic and bigot- 
red attempts of James againſt the 
laws and eſtabliſhed religion of 
Great Britain and Ireland: there- 
fore, whilft I contemplate with ap- 
probation and gratitude the con- 
duct of thoſe patriots who relilted 
and expelled that infatuated mon- 
arch, aſcertained the rights of the 
ſubject, and ſettled the conſtitution 
of Great Britain on the firm balls 
of freedom on which it has ſtood 
ever ſince the Revolution, and on 
which I hope it will ever ſtand, yet 
I freely acknowlege, that I ne- 
ver could ſee the unfortunate Count 
Albany without ſentiments of com- 
paſſion, and the moſt lively ſym- 
pathy. 

„J write with the more warmth, 
as I have heard of ſome of our 
countrymen, who, during the 
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wurs through Italy, made the hum- 
ble (tate to which he is reduced a 
frequent theme of ridicule, and 
who, as often as they met him in 
public, affected ro paſs by with an 
air of ſneering inſult, The motive 
to this is as baſe and abjeR as the 
behaviour is unmanly: thoſe who 
endeavour to make misfortune an 
object of ridicule, are themſelves 
the objects of deteſtation. A Bri- 
tih nobleman or gentleman has 
certainly no occaſion to form an 
intimacy with the Count Albany : 
but while he appears under that 


name, and claims no other title, 
it is ungenerous, on every acei- 
dental meeting, not to behave to 
him with the reſpect due to a man 
of high rank, and the delicacy due 
to a man highly unfortunate. 

One thing is certain; that the 
ſame diſpoſition which makes men 
inſolent to the weak, renders them 
{laves to the powerful; and thoſe 
who are moſt apt to treat this un- 
fortunate perſon with an oftenta- 
tious contempt at Florence, would 
have been his moſt abject flatterers 
at St. James's. | 


ANECDOTESorSIR JAMES THORNHILL. 


[from the Fourth Volume of Sr Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
and, 


* CIR James Thornhill, a man 

g of much note in his time, 
who ſucceeded Verrio, and was the 
rival of Laguerre in the decorations 
of our palaces and public buildings, 
was born at Weymouth in Dorſet- 
ſhire, was knighted by George the 
firſt, and was elected to repreſent 
his native town in parliament. His 
chief works were, the dome of St. 
Paul's, an apartment at Hampton- 
court, the altar-piece of the chapel 
of All Souls at Oxford, another tor 
Weymouth of which he made them 
a preſent, the hall at Blenheim, the 
chapel at lord Oxtord's at Wimpole 
n Cambridgeſhire, the ſalon and 
ther things for Mr. Styles at More- 
park, Hertfordſhire, and the great 
tall at Greenwich hoſpital, Yet 
dig as his reputation was, and la- 
borious as his works, he was far 
rom being generouſly rewarded for 
ſome of them, and for others he 
found it difficult to obtain the ſti- 
pulated prices. His demands were 
conteſted at Greenwich, and though 
La Foſſe received 2000l. for his 
vork at Montagu-houſe, and was al- 


ved Fool. for his diet beſides, fir 


James could obtain but 40s. a yard 
ſquare for the cupola of St, Paul's, 
and I think no more for Greenwich- 
When the affairs of the South-ſea 
company were made up, Thornhill, 
who had paiuted their ſtair-caſe and 
a little hall by order of Mr. Knight 
their caſhier, demanded 1 50ol, : but 
the directors leatning that he had 
been paid but 258. a yard for the 
hall at Blenheim, they would allow 
him no more. He had a longer con- 
teſt with Mr. dty les, who had. agreed 
to give him 3 cool. but not being 
ſatisfied with the execution, a law- 
ſuit was commenced, and Dahl, 
Richardſon, and others, were ap- 
pointed to inſpect the work. They 
appeared in court, bearing teſtimo- 
ny to the merit of the pertormance ; 
Mr. Styles was condemned to pay 
the money, and by their arbitra- 
tion zool. more, tor decorations a- 
bout the houſe, and for Thornhill's 
acting as ſurveyor of the building. 
This ſuit occaſioning enquines in- 
to matters of the like nature, it ap- 
peared that zool a year had been 
allowed to the ſurveyor of Blen- 
heim, beſides travelling charges: 

C 3 200l. 
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2col. a year to others; and that 
Gibbs received but 8 ol. for build- 
ing St. Martin's church, Sh 
By the favour of that general 
Mecznas, the earl of Halifax, fir 


James was allowed to copy the car- 


toons at Hampton-court, on Which 
he employed three years. He ex- 
ecuted a imaller ſet, of one fourth 

rt of the dimenfions. Having 
deen very accurate in noticing the 
defects, and the additions þy Cooke 
who repairedthem, and in examin- 
ing the parts turned in to fit them 
to the places; and having made 
copious ſtudies of the heads, hands, 
2nd feet, he intended to publiſh an 
exact account of the whole, for the 
uſe of ſtudents: but this work has 
never appeared. In 1724 he 
opened an academy for drawing at 
his houſe in ' Covent-garden, and 


had before propoſed to lord Hali- 


fax to obtain the foundation of a 
royal academy at the upper end of 
the Mews, with apartments for 
the profeſſors, which, by an eſti- 
mate he had made, would have coſt 
but 31491. : for fir James dabbled in 
architecture, and ſtirred up much 
envy in that profeſſion by announ- 


cing a deſign of taking it 
had before by thinkiae of ppg 
himſelf to painting portraits; . 
Afflicted with the gout and his 
legs ſwelling, he ſet out for his ſeat 
at Thornhitt near Weymouth, where 
four days after his arrival' he ex. 
pired in his chair, May 4, 2 
pro- 


aged fifty - ſeven, leaving one 

named james, whom he had 

cured to be appointed ſerjeant-paint. 
er and painter to the navy; and one 
daughter, married to that original 
and unequalled genius, Hogarth, ' 
Sir James's collection, a 
which were a few capital pictures o 
the great maſters, was fold in the 
following year ; and with them his 
two ſets of the cartoons, the ſmaller 
for ſeventy-five' guineas, the larger 
for only 200l. a price we ought in 
juſtice to ſuppoſe was owing to the 
few bidders who had fpaces in their 
houſes large enough to receive them, 
They were purchaſed by the duke 
of Bedford, and are in the gallery 
at Redford-houſe in Bloc . 
ſquare. In the ſame collection were 
drawings by one Andrea, a diſciple 
of Thornhill, who died about the 
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ANECDOTES or Mx. RICHARDSON, the Painter. 


| {From the fame.) 


% JoraTHan RicHarpson was 

J "undoubtedly one of the beſt 
Engliſh painters of a head, that had 
peared” iy this country. There 
is ſtrength, roundneſs, and boldneſs 
in his colouring; but his men want 
dignity, and his women grace, The 
good ſenſe of the nation is charac- 
teriſed in his portraits. ' You ſee he 
lived in an age when neither enthu- 
fiaſm nor' ſervility were predomi- 
nant. Yet with a pencil fo firm, 
poſſeſſed of a numerous and excel- 


lent collection of drawings, full of 
the theory, and profound in refiec- 
tions on his art, he drew nothin 
well below the head, and was v 
of imagination. His attitudes, dn- 
eries, and back-grounds are total- 
' infipid and unmeaning; ſo il 
id he apply to his own 
the ſagacious rules and hints be be- 
ſtowed on others. Though be wrote 
with fire and judgement, his paint- 
ings owed little to either. No man 
dived deeper into the inexhaud 
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ide ores of Raphael, or was more 
nen with the native luſtre of 
Vandyck. Yet though capable of 
aling the elevation of the one and 
the elegance of the other, he could 
erer contrive to ſee with their eyes, 
when he was to copy nature him- 
ell. One wonders that he could 
comment their works ſo well, and 
initate them ſo little. 

« Richardſon was born about the 
jear 1665, and againſt his incli- 
zation was placed by his father-in- 
ly apprentice to a ſcrivener, with 
vhom he lived fix years; when ob- 
tining his freedom by the death 
of his maſter, he followed the bent 
of his diſpoſition, and at twenty 
rears old became the diſciple of 
Riley; with whom he lived four 
years, Waoſe niece he married, and 
of whoſe manner he :.cquired enough 
to maintain a ſolideand laſting re- 
putation, even during the lives of 
Kneller and Dahl, and to remain at 
the head of the profeffion when they 
rent off the ſtage. He quitted bu- 
fneſs himſelf ſome years before his 
eath ; but his temperance and vir- 
ue contributed to protract his life 
to a great length in the full enjoy- 
ment of his underſtanding, and in 
be felicity of domeſtic friendſhip, 
le had had a paralytic ftroke that 
fected his arm, yet never diſabled 
tim from his cuſtomary walks and 
aerciſe, He had been in St. James's 
Pak, and died ſuddenly at his houſe 
In Queen's-ſquare on his return 
tome, May 28, 1746, when he had 
ſſ?d the eightieth year of his age. 
e left a ſon and four daughters, 
one of whom was married to his 
lſciple Mr. Hudſon, and another 
o Mr. Grigſon, an attorney. The 
ue and learning of the ſon, and 
de harmony in which he lived with 
li father, are viſible in the joint 
lords they compoſed, The father 


ANECDOTES os Mz. RICHARDSON. [39] 


in 1719 publiſhed two diſcourſes ; 
1. An Eflay on the whole Art of 
Criticiſm as it relates to Painting; 2. 
An Argument in Behalf of the 
Science of a Connoiſſeur ; bound in 
one volume octavo. In 1722 came 
forth An Account of ſome of the 
Statues, Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictures, in Italy, &c, with Re- 


marks by Mr. Richardſon, Sen. and 


Jun. The ſon made the journey; 
and from his notes, letters and ob- 
ſervations, they both at his return 
compiled this valuable work. As 
the father was a formal man, with 
a flow, but loud and ſonorous voice, 
and, in truth, with ſome affectation 
in bis manner; and as there is much 
ſingularity in his ſtyle and ex preſ- 
ſion, theſe peculiarities, for they 
were ſcarcely foibles, ſtruck ſuperfi- 
cial readers, and between the laugh- 
ers and the envious, the book was 
much ridiculed. Yet both this and 
the former are full of matter, 
good ſenſe, and inſtruction : and the 
ve ö — 2 — of ſome expreſſions, 
and their laboured novelty, ſhow 
the difficulty the author had to con- 
vey mere viſible ideas through the 
medium of lan uage, Thoſe works 
remind one of Cibber's inimitable 
treatiſe on the ſtage: when an au- 
thor writes on his own profeſſion, 
feels it profoundly, and is ſenſible 
his readers do not, he is not only 
excuſable, but meritorious, for il- 
lyminating the ſubject by new me- 
taphors or bolder figures than ordi- 
nary. He is the coxcomb that ſneers 
mot he that inſtructs in appropriated 

iction. 

If theſe authors were cenſured, 

hen converſant within their own 
circle, it was not to be expected that 
they would be treated with milder 
indulgence, when they ventured in- 
to a fiſter region, In 1734 they 
publiſhed a very thick octavo, con- 
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[40] AN EC DOT ES OF RYSB RAC AH. 


taining explanatory notes and re- 
marks on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
with the lite of the author, and a 
diſcourſe on the poem. Again were 
the good ſenſe, the judicious eriti- 
ciſms, and the ſentiments that broke 
forth in this work, forgotten in the 
ſingularities that diitinguiſh it. The 
father having ſaid in apology for 
being little converſant in claſhc lit- 
tcrature, that he had looked into 
them through his fon, Hogarth, 
whom a quibble could furniſh with 
wit, drew the father peeping through 
the nether end of a teleſcope, with 
which his ſon was perforated, at a 
Virgil aloft on a ſhelf. Yet how 
forcibly Richardſon entered into the 
ſpirit of his author appears from 
his comprehenſive expreſſion, that 
Milton æuas an ancient born two thou + 
ſand years after his time. Richard- 
ſon, however, was as incapable of 
reaching the ſublime or harmonious 
in poetry as he was in painting, 
though ſo capable of illuſtrating 


— 


both. Some ſpecimens of verſe 
that he has given us here and there 
in his works, excite no Curioſity for 
more, though be informs us in his 
Milton, that if painting was his 
wite, poetry had been his ſeeret 
concubine. It is remarkable that 
another commentator of Milton hay 
made the ſame confeſſion ; 
nt & mihi carmina, me queque 
dicunt | 
Vatem paſtore = 5 
ſays Dr. Bentley. Neither the doe. 
tor nor the painter add, /ed aon 
credulus illis, though all their read- 
ers are ready to ſupply it for both, 
Beſides his pictures and commen- 
taries, we have a few etchings by 
his hand, particularly two or three 
of Milton, and his own head, 
The ſale of his collection of dia. 
ings, in February 1747, laſted eigh- 
teen days, and produced about 206, 
his pictures about 7001. Hudſon, 
his ſon-in-law, bought many of the 
drawings,” | | 
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AN EC DOT ES OT RYSBRA CH, the Statuay. 


[From the ſame.] 


1 J Michael Ryſbrach, the beſt 

J e ſculptor that has appeared 
in theſe iſlands fince Le Sceur, was 
born at Antwerp. His father was 
a landſcape-paiuter, and had been 
in England, but quitted it with Lar- 
gilliere and went to Paris, where 
he married, and returning to Bruſ- 
ſels and Antwerp, died at the lat- 
ter, in 1726, at the age of four- 
ſcore. Michael his ſon arrived here 
in 1720, then about the age of 
twenty-ſix, and began with model- 
ling ſmall figures 1n clay, to ſhow 
his ſkill. The earl of Nottingham 
ſat to him for his buſt, in which 
the artiſt ſucceeded ſo well, that 


he began to be employed in large 
works, particularly monuments. Fot 
ſome time he was engaged by Gibbs 
who was ſenſible of the young 
man's merit, but turned it to his 
own account, contracting for the 
figures with the perſons who be 
ſpoke the rombs, and gaining the 
chief benefit from the execution. 
Thus Gibbs received 100l. a piece 
from lord Oxford for the ſtatues on 
Prior's monument, yet paid RyF 
brach but 351, each. The ſtatuary, 
though no vain man, felt his on 


merit, and ſhook off his dependence 
as he became 


on the architect, * 
more known and more admired. 


Buſive' 


FAN EC DOT ES OF RTS BRA CH. 


Buſineſs crouded upon him, and 
fr many years all great works were 
mitted to him; and his deep 
wenledge of his art and _— 
"dultry gave general ſatis faction. 
His models were thoroughly ſtudied, 
ind ably executed; and as a ſculp- 
rr capable of furniſhing ſtatues was 
dow found, our taſte in monuments 
improved, which till Ryſbrach's time 
had depended more on maſonry and 
marbles than ſtatuary, Gothic tombs 
owed their chief grandeur to rich 
enopies, fretwork, and abundance 
of ſmall niches and trifling figures, 
tihops in cumbent attitudes and 
cro-legged Templars admitted no 
grace, nor required any. In the 
mins of queen Elizabeth and king 
ſanes I. a fingle figure reclining 
t length on the elbow in robes or a 
ſerjeant's gown, was commonly over- 
whelmed and ſurrounded with dimi- 
qutive pillars and obeliſks of vari- 
dus marbles; and if particularly 
ſumptuous, of alabaſter gilt, Gibbs, 
in the duke of Newcaſtle's monu- 
nent in the Abbey, ſeems to have 
had an eye to that kind of taſteleſs 
erpence. From the reign of Charles 
|, altar-tombs or mural tablets with 
cherubims and flaming urns, gene- 
nlly ſatisfied the piety of families. 
pird indeed beſtowed huſts and bas- 
rlets on thoſe he decorated, but 
ir Cloudeſly Shovel's, and other 
nonuments by him, made men of 
tle dread ſuch honours, Now and 
ten had appeared a ray of fimpli- 
ety, as in fir Francis Vere's and 
Gptains Hollis's tombs. The abili- 
tes of Ryſbrach taught the age to 
&pend on ſtatuary for its beſt orna- 
nents, and though he was too fond 
A pyramids for back-grounds, his 
igures are well diſpoſed, ſimple and 
peat, We ſeem ſince to have ad- 
raced into ſcenery. Mr. Night- 
gale's tomb, though finely thought 


[41] 


and well executed, is more theatric 
than ſepulchral. The crouds and 
cluſters of tombs in the Abbey has 
impoſed hard conditions on our 
ſculptors, who have been reduced 
to couch obeliſks in ſlanting win» 
dows, and rear maſſes into the air, 
while St. Paul's remains naked of 
ornaments ; though it had better re- 
main ſo, than be ſubjected to the 
indiſcriminate expence of all who 
are willing to indulge their vanity.. ., 
« Beſides numbers more, R yſbrach 
executed the monument of {ir Iſaac 
Newton and of the duke of Mal- 
borough at Blenheim, and the equeſ- 
trian ſtatue in bronze of king Wil- 
liam at Briſtol in 1733, for which 
he received 18001, Scheemaker's 
model, which was rejected, was how- 
ever ſo well deſigned, that the city 
of Briſtol made him a preſent of 
gol. for his trouble. Ryſbrach made 
alſo a great many buſts, and moſt 
of them very like, as of Mr, Pope, 
Gibbs, fir Robert Walpole, the 
duke and ducheſs of Argyle, the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, lord Boling- 
broke, Wootton, Ben Jonſon, But- 
ler, Milton, Cromwell, and himſelf; 
the itatues of king George I. and of 
king George II. at the Royal-Ex- 
change; the heads in the hermitage 
at Richmond, and thoſe of the Engliſh 
worthies in the Elyſian- fields at Stowe. 
his enjoyment of deſerved fame 
was at length interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. Scheemaker's 
Shakeſpeare in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
which beſides its merit, had the ad- 
ditional recommendation of Mr. 
Kent's faſhionable name. It hurt 
the vogue of Mr. Ryſbrach, who, 
though certainly not obſcured, 
found his buſineſs decline, as it 
was affected confiderably afterwards 
by the competition of Mr. Roubi- 
liac; and no merit can chain the 
ſickleneſs of faſhion, FROGS 
| r. 
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Mr. Scheemaker's ſucceſs, Ryſbrach 
produced his three ſtatues of Palladio, 
tnigo Jones, and Fiamingo, and at 
laſt his chef d'ceuvre, his Bale 
an exquiſite ſummary of ſkill, know- 
ledge, and judgment, This athletic 
ſtatue, for which he borrowed the 
head of the Farneſian god, was com- 
pited from various parts and limbs 
of ſeven or eight of the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt made men in pos 7 
chiefly the bruiſers and boxers of 
the then flouriſhing amphitheatre 
for boxing, the ſculptor ſelecting 
the parts which were the moſt truly 
formed in each. The arms were 
Broughton's, the breaſt a celebrated 
coachman's, a bruiſer, and the 
legs were thoſe of Ellis the painter, 
a great frequenter of that gym- 
naſium. As the games of thatOlym- 
pic academy oy ur: terminated 
to its heroes at the gallows, it was 
ſoon after ſuppreſſed by act of par- 
liament, ſo that in reality Ryſbrach's 
Hercules is the monument of thoſe 

ladiators. It was purchaſed by 
Nr. Hoare, and 1s the principal or- 
nament of the noble temple at Stour- 


CHARACTER OF CARD. BEATON,. 


head, that beautiful aſſemblage of 
art, taſte, and landſcapes, 

Mr. Ryſbrach, who had by ng 
means raiſed a fortune equal to his 
deſerts, before his death made ; 
public ſale of his remaining work 
and models, to which he added z 
large collection of his own hiftorie 
drawings, conceived and executed 
in the true taſte of the great Italian 
maſters. Another ſale followed his 
death, which happened in January 
8, 1770. | 

„He had two brothers, Peter 
Andreas and G. Ryſbrachs, who 
painted fiſh, dead fowls and land. 
cape, with conſiderable merit; par. 
ticularly the elder, who was born 
at Paris in 1690, and died here of 
a conſumption in 1648. In one of 
Michael's ſales were ſome pieces of 
hiſtory by a Louis Ryſbrach; I & 
not know whether brother or nephey 
of the ſtatuary, probably the latter; 
Peter, the eldelt of all the brothers, 
had ſeveral children. 

„He had a ſcholar too, named 
Vander Hagen, who carved head 
in ivory,” 1 
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CHARACTER op Canninat BEATON, 
[From Dr. STuUarT's Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland. 


Avid BeaTon, having been 
D created a cardinal of the 
Roman church, was advanced into 
the poſſeſſion of the primacy of 
Scotland. No Scottiſh eecleſiaſtic 
had been ever inveſted with greater 
authority; and the Reformers had 
every thing to fear from fo formi- 
dable an enemy. The natural vio- 
lence of his temper had fixed itſelf 
in an overbearing inſolence, from 
the ſucceſs which had attended 
him. His youth had been paſſed in 


ſcenes of policy and intrigue, which, 
while communicated to hin 
addreſs, and the knowledge of men, 
corrupted altogether the ſimplicity 
and candour of his mind. He wi 
dark, deſigning, and artificial, No 
principles of juſtice were any bar to 
his ſchemes. His heart did not 
open to any impreſſions of pity. 
His ruling paſſion was an inordinate 
love of power; and the ſupport, of 
his 1 depending abbne 


upon the church of Rome, be 1. 
. animated 


CHARACTER 


od to maintain its ſuperſli- 
h the warmeſt zeal. He 
ned to take à delight in perfi- 
: neſs and diffimulation ; he had 
„ religion ; and he was Rained 
am inhuman cruelty, and the 
of open profligacy of manners. 
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OF JAMES V. [43] 


In connection with theſe defects, 
he poſſeſſed a perſevering obſti 

in purſuing his meaſures, the abih- 
ty to perceive and to practiſe all the 
arts which were neceſſary to ad- 
vance them, and the allurements of 
oſtentation and prodigality — 


— „ 
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ly 
0 
; AMES V. with a vigorous 
: conſtitution, and great ad- 
18 of perſon, a mind 
f for affairs, and ingenious. 


had ſtudied the laws of his na- 
u, and he diſtributed juſtice with 
int impartiality. He | 
nanufactures, and invited fo- 
im artificers to reſide in his king- 
bn, None of his ſubjects were 
ed acceſs to him ; and he was 


4 WS to maintain a familiarity with 
, WW» without loſing his dignity, 


iu munificence and liberality were 
need with a proper attention to 
revenues. Though his educa- 
in had been neglected, he was an 
keourager of learning. Fond of 
jaſure, and prodigal of his love, 
ny women of rank were ſeduced 
im to admit his addreſſes. Of 
6 nobility he was jealous without 
vicient grounds; and when they 
ended him, bis rev was cruel 
u impolitic. But his greateſt 
ult was the reſpect he entertained 
r cardinal Beaton aud the clergy. 
0 _ ate, and even care- 
in his religious principles, he 
Opted their — ſ 5 and 
pt that a good ſovereign will 
m perſevere in ſupporting ancient 
flems of theology, when they have 
fame too groſs and abſurd for the 


«landings of his people. 
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HARACTER op JAMES v. KING or SCOTLAND, 
[From the fame Work.] 


« After * Sqgng of his 
army by t nghſh at Solw 
Mobs, 2 conſolations could afford 
him any relief; no remedy could 
be pointed out to retneve the 
wretchedneſs of his fortune. He 
fled from his capital, ro bury him- 
ſelf in the palace of Falkland. The 
agitations of his mind affected his 
body ; his ſtrength was waſted with 
continual anxienes and cares. Even 
the preſence of his domeſtics di- 
fiurbed him. His ſufferings during 
the day received no abatement in 
the night; his fleep was unquiet, 
his dreams frightful. Abſtaining 
from food, he fixed himſelf in his 
bed, a devoted victim to anguiſh 
and deſpair. In this miſerable con- 
dition the news arrived, that the 
queen was ſafely delivered at Linlith- 
gow. A gleam of joy broke in 
upon him ; for his fons James and 
Arthur were already dead. But be- 
ing told, that this child was a 
daughter, he turned his face from 
the unwelcome meſſenger, and ex - 
claimed, ** This kingdom, which 
came by a woman, will go with 
one. Many miſeries wait upon it. 
Henry will win it by marnage, or 
make it his own by arms.” Soon 


after he had uttered theſe words, 
bo | 
. p 7 C H A. 
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% ANECDOTES OF DR. BROWN", 


CHARACTER or LORD JAMES STUAR 
[From the ſame Work.] 


£6 HIS Hlutrious man was 

the natural ſon of James V. 
by Margaret, the daughter of John 
Lord Ereſkine. He had been ap- 
pointed, at an early age, to the 
priory of St. Andrews; but he poſ- 
ſeſſed not that pacific mind, which, 
unintereſted in the preſent world, 
delights to look to the future, and 
to buſy itſelf in the indolent forma- 
lities of devotion, The activity of 
his nature compelled him to ſeek 
agitation and employment ; the per- 
turbed period in which he hved, 
ſupplied him with ſcenes of action; 
and the eminence of his abilities 


diſplayed itſelf. He diſcovered a 


paſſion for liberty, and a zeal for 
religion; and he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by an openneſs and ſincerity of 
carriage. Theſe popular qualities 
pleaſed the congregation, and pro- 
cured to him their confidence. The 
love of liberty, however, was not, 
in him, the effect of patriotiſm, hut 
of pride; his zeal for religion was 
a political virtue; and under the 
appearance of openneſs and ſinceri- 
ty, he could conceal more ſecurely 
his purpoſes. Power was the idol 


* 


which he worſhipped ; and he y 
ready to acquire it by methods 
moſt criminal. He was bold, fi 
and penetrating. His various m 
fitted him alike for intrigue and 
war. He was deſtined to floy 
in the midſt of difficulties. His 
gacity enabled him to foreſee & 
gers, his prudence to prepare 
them, and his fortitude to ſurme 
them, To his talents, his gen 
and his reſources, Scatland is | 
debted for the Reformatian, J 
by this memorable atchievene 
he meant nothing more than to. 
vance himſelf in the road to g 

neſs. To this point all his att 
were directed. It gave the lin 
to his generoſity, which has þ 
extolled as unbounded, His prai 
his carefles, and his ſervices, | 
diſſimulation, his perſidiouſneſs, 1 
his enmities, were all ſasriſices 
ambition, And miſcarriage, whi 
has raviſhed ſo many laurels fr 
great men, -did not tarniſh hisglo 
His ſucceſs was ſo conſpicuous, t 
he ſeemed to have the command 
fortune,” 


* 
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Some ANECDOTES of the NE GOCTAT TON between the | 
Dr. BROWN and the Court of Russ1 4, relative to | 
engaging in a Plan of Education to be adopted in that Empire 


From the ſecond Volume of the new and enlarged Edition of 
Britannica, ] 


Biographia 
40 7 HILST Dr. Dumareſq, in 


which country he had been invited, 


b in the preceding year, by the p 
1765, reſided in Ruſſia, to ſent empreſs, to give his advice at 


aſſiſtance for the eſtabliſhment 4 


ation of the ſeveral ſchools, 
zich her Imperial Majeſty intend- 
1, erect in different parts of her 
minions, he received a letter from 
ly of moſt excellent character 
i uderſtancing in England, in 
wh was the followin 

i As you wiſh for all po ible hints 
«the lubject (of education) from 
rns of genius and literature, I 
ure prevailed on a gentleman of 
u acquaintance to mention your 
h to Dr. Brown (the author of 
iy on the Characteriſtics, of 
e Ellimate, and of a piece on Fac- 
u, this laſt winter, in which he 
s out ſome ideas on national 
cation, in a way that made me 
icy he might be no unuſeful cor- 
ſhondent to you). Dr. Brown, 
my friend aſſures me, expreſſed a 
neat readineſs to enter into a cor- 
hondence, if you think it worth 
bur while, and if you will be fo 
mod as to open it by informing 
im, what ſteps have been already 
ken; what are the principal diffi- 
ties in the execution, as yet; 
al what kind of ſcheme is already 
med.” Tn conſequence of this 
eligence, Dr. Dumaraſq wrote 
letter to Dr, Brown, ſtating the 
reymſtances that occaſioned his 
plication, and the difficulties he 
ud occurring, with regard to the 
yolecution of the object for which 
had been invited to Ruſſia. He 
ud Imagined that nothing more 
v1 be wanted of him, than what 
bicerned clafſical learning, and a 
kneral foundation for the ſciences; 
tat had been the common in- 
auction to every kind of uſeful 
wiledge, in all the weſtern parts 
Europe. But on his arrival in 
luſa, he found that a ſcheme far 
dare extenſive was required, ſuch 
extended not only to learning, 
mmonly ſo called, but alſo ro 


paſſage. 


NEGOTIATION WITH THE COURT OF RUSSIA. [45] 


matters military and naval, civil 
and commercial, How to combine 
all theſe matters together, in each 
lace of education, ſo as to avoid 
both confuſion and the neceſſity of 
employing a great number of in- 
ſtructors, where few were to be ob- 
tained who were properly qualified, 
was found peculiarly difficult, There 
were, alſo, other doubts and difh- 
culties, relating to the objects of 
ſtudy; ſuch as, which of them 
were moſt neceſſary and proper for 
the Ruſſian empire; what lan- 
guages, next to the mother -tongue, 
were to be preferred; whether or 
no the firſt beginnings of Latin (as 
being the beſt ground for learning) 
ought to be taught to all the foun- 
dationers without exception ; what 

was the beſt method of teachin 
that dead language with eaſe and 
brevity, when no more was intend- 
ed by it than to make the ſcholars 
underſtand their own tongue better, 
and to diſcover the geniuſes thar 
were fitted for a learned education; 
and in what manner, and how far 
the ſtudents were to proceed in each 
ſcience, at the ſchools to be erected, 
Theſe, and various circumſtances 
beſides, Dr, Damareſq laid before 
Dr. Brown, and particularly, that 
the foundationers were to be re- 
ceived when only five or fix years 
old, and always kept within the pre · 
cin&ts of the ſchool; ſo as not to 
converſe even with their parents, 
bur in the preſence of their inſtruc 
tors. The advice, added the doc- 
tor, of ingenious public-fpirited 
perſons, like you, who look on 
themſelves as citizens of the world, 
would be very acceptable, eſpecially 
to me. Vanity had bur little ſhare, 
and intereſtedueſs ſtill leſs, in my en- 
tering on this taſk ;- and therefore, 
what I have chiefly at heart 1s the 
ſucceſs of ſo noblè an — 
Ty 
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Dr. Dumareſq's letter produced an 
anſwer from Dr. Brown, that ſhewed 
the vigour of his mind, and the 
height to which he raiſed his con- 
ceptions. He declared, that no- 
thing could give him ſo true a plea- 
ſure as that of aſſiſting, in any re- 
ſpect, in the improvement of the 
morals of mankind; and that the 
particular account which Dr. Du- 
mareſq had given him of the no- 
ble intentions of her Imperial Ma- 
Xlly, had animated him not a little 

the conſidetation of ſo great a 
ſubject, and. intereſted him much 
in its ſucceſs. He ſays farther, 
that he had, for ſome years paſt, 
turned both his thoughts and ſtu- 
dies towards the _ ſubject of 
Legiſlatioti, which had, at length, 
ſo engroſſed his attention, that he 
now regarded other arts and ſciences 
only as they ſtood related to this, 
which he thought ſupreme. But as 
every nation is diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome pecular circumſtances of cli- 
mate, manners, policy, and reli- 
gion; and as the application of ge- 
neral principles to any particular 
community can only be juſt, ſo far 
as it is founded on the knowledge 
of theſe peculiar characters; the 
doctor was, on this account, ap- 
preheſtſive that ic would be impoſ- 
Boie tor him, whiltt at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, to be very particular, with- 
out incurring the imputation, or at 
leaſt, running the hazard of ſeem- 
ing to be chimerical and romantic, 
by propoſing things perhaps imprac- 
ticable, through the want of a true 
acquaintance with the ſtate of the 
countty. However, as he was de- 
fGrous of treating the ſubject in its 
molt comprehenfive view, he adds, 


that he ſhould give Dr. Dumareſq of 


the firſt general reſult of his reflec- 
tions, which was to be regarded as 
the foundation of what might fol- 
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plan diſplays fo ſtrongly 
neſs extent of his ideas, f 
we ſhall recite it in his own wor, 
I. I confider the unlimited fore 
Mazeſty, as the chief corner. lot 
of this great deſign; without whic 
its progreſs mult be for ever d 
ſtrutted. by the ignorance, pre 
dices, and vices of thoſe whom f 
would reform. II: I regard tl 
Greek church, eſtabliſhed in Ruf 
in its clear, eſſential, and alu; 
principles, founded on the Goſpe 
and ſubject to the authority of hs 
Imperial Majeſty, as the rule 
which all improvement in religy 


LSL 


knowledge and practice is to bedf 
rected. And I look upon theſe a . 
ewogreat engines of power, bywhic * 


all reformations are to be accon 
pliſhed. III. It gave me a part 
lar 1 to End that her in 
perial Maje rds a very earl 
education Sen from Po, infa 
ſtate), as the only ſolid foundati 
of moral and religious improve 
ment,—As I have been very lan 
on this ſubject, in three Sermor 
which I publiſhed, and which ex 
ly treat of this particular pe 
riod and branch of education, 
on as ſeveral 7g rows 1 m 
houghts on Libert icer 
tiouſneſs, I ſhall lay no more 
preſent on this matter; but {ha 
refer you to theſt. IV. It follos 
from theſe principles, that a prop 
and effectual education of the fem 
ſex is one of the very firſt ſteps tot 
taken for the effeftual improvemer 
and civilization of the whole en 
ire. For children fall inevitabl 
into the hands, and under the c. 
women in their infant ſtate 
therefore their firſt and ftrong 
imprefſions will be good or bad, f 
lutary or deſtructive, accotding 


& morals, character and conduct 
if thoſe women under whoſe early 
aition they may fall. V. Again 
+ follows, that an improvement in 
he morals and knowledge of the 
tergy (if any be wanting), is an- 
vher of the firſt and moſt important 
teps that ſhould be attempted, to- 
aus the general civilization of the 
empire, For as they are the gene- 
«| and authoriſed teachers, and 
une armed with the power of re- 
[gous principle, the influence of 
ber example and doctrine muſt 
der be great. Therefore, till a 
rormation of theſe (ſuppoſing 
hem defective) ſhall in ſome con- 
flenble degree take place, the re- 
lyous power, which ought to co- 
werate with the noble and gracious 
nteations of her Imperial Majeſty, 
jill hang for ever as a dead weight 
won them ; will always counteract, 
ul in a great degree fruſtrate the 
heces of her endeavours, VI. 
Next to thoſe who are authoriſed 
tachers, that is, the clergy, the 
mprovements in education might 
tem to be beſt employed on the 
peat lords and gentry of the em- 
we, 1 tor ay there 1s ſome 
ilinftion of that kind among the 
Aber ranks; though I know not 
u what it conſiſts. However that 
k, It is certain, that the example 
xd influence of the higher ranks 
* univerſally ſo great, that it will 
many inſtances overbear the unit- 
| power of policy and religion; 
A therefore ought always to be 
Worn into the ſame channel, and 
kde to co-operate with them. 
ll It ſeems to me that the gene- 
Lelrilization of the whole empire 
toy moſt effectually from theſe 
es, The Imperial power, as 
* great and commanding ſpring 
hon, directing the conduct of 
kmale ſex, the clergy, gentry, 
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and lords, to the defigned end of 
public happineſs, and to the im- 
provement of the children and peo- 
le who are under their immediate 
inſtuence. If the plans of civiliza- 
tion begin at a lower point than 
this, they never can rife higher 
no more than water can be — 
by pipes, beyond the level of the 
fountain- head. All attempts to im- 
prove the inferior ranks will meet 
with perpetual obſtructions; and 
muſt, in the end, prove abortive. 
VIII. All the plans of national edu. 
cation and 2 in Europe, are ſo 
miſerably efellive, that, in my 
humble opinion, very little is to be 
learnt from them; and, therefore, 
no great attention ought to be paid 
to them, as models of legiſlative 
wiſdom. They were all occafionally 
begun, and, by ſtarts, independent- 
ly of each other, eſtabliſhed, amidſt 
the darkneſs of barbarous ages: and 
in conſequence of this, are palpably 
defective in three great and capital 
circumſtances, thoſe of Utility, 
Connection, and Permanency. | 
teach many things that tend to ob- 
ſtrut, inſtead of promoting, the 
true welfare of the reſpective coun- 
tries where they are eſtabliſhed. 
They are ſo far from having any 
general or ſufficient connection (a 
circumſtance which alone could 
render them truly efficacious, by 
giving a capacity to the great poli- 
tical machine, to work by its own 
natural power), that their ſeveral 
rts often claſh, oppoſe, and de- 
roy each other. They have no 
ermanency, becauſe there are no 
ufficient checks provided, ſuch as 
might — prevent the inroads 
of irreligion, falſe honour, felfiſh- 
neſs, exceſſive luxury, vice and 
profligaey; which are the natural 
enemies of all civil ſociety, and 
have an unalterable tendency to its 
ruin. 
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ruin. IX. As, therefore, her Imperial 
Majeſty hath conceived a defign ſo 
far ſurpaſſing any thing that hath 
been attempted, or thought of in 
modern Europe ; I apprehend it 
will be a matter of the higheſt im- 
portance, that, in the firſt great 
outlines of a general civilization, 
theſe three capital circumſtances of 
_ Utility, Connection, and 
ermanency, be moſt carefully at- 
tended to: that nothing be admit- 
ted or taught but what hath a clear 
tendency to the real benefit of the 
whole empire : that the ſeveral 
eſtabliſhments may have ſuch a mu- 
tual conſiſtency and connection, that 
they may ſuſtain, aſſiſt, and for- 
ward each other in their operations : 
and that ſuch checks may be pro- 
vided, as may give them a perma- 
nency or duration, by effectually 
preventing the inroad of ſuch ill 
principles and morals, as may tend 
to their deſtruction. X. If I might 
preſume in any thing to queltion 
the conduct of ſo exalted a charac- 
ter as that of Peter the Great, I 
would propoſe it as a doubt, whe- 
ther the want of ſuch a general and 
connected plan of civilization was 
not a leading cauſe of that inefficacy 
and partial ſucceſs which attended 
many of his beſt intended inſtitu- 
tions, XI. The principal and moſt 
important eſtabliſhments to be built 
on theſe foundations, and ſupported 
(as far as poſſible) by a correſpon- 
dent education of children through 
the empire, may ſeem chiefly to 
relate, 1. To Morals. 2. To Re- 
ligion. 3. Jo Laws. 4. To Agri- 
culture. 5. Jo Commerce. 6. To 
Arts. 7. To Sciences. 8. To Po» 
pulation. 9. To Detence of the 
Empire. 
6 [ perceive that Peter the Great 
had formed ſome very wiſe eſtab- 
liſhments relative to religion and 


laws; and hkewiſe touched oc 
fionally upon ſome other of the x 
ticles above mentioned, So far 
theſe eſtabliſhments can be brought 
in, or improved, ſo as to make 
part of ſuch an extended plan 25 
here propofed, it will be higbh 
proper, on many accounts, to te 
tain and adopt them. But the for 
mation of a General Code, bid 
ſhould be conſiſtent with itſelf in: 
its parts, and in all theſe eſſen 
articles, and tend to their muty 
ſupport, and to the utility and per 
manency of the empire through ſuc 
ceeding ages, can only be the rey 
of a perſonal inſpection and ex 


rience in the preſent leading cir 
cumſtances and characters of t f 
Ruſſian empire. XII. Such a co f 
ought not only to reſpect the p f 
ſent ſtate of the empire, but og «; 
alſo to be ſo framed, as to expar 9 
and ſuit itſelf to every degree « 1 
improvement and civilization, whic A 
future times might produce : c 
taining in itſelf, likewiſe, all p 
fible ſecurities, which might che 0 
the progreſs of things, ſhould th * 
ever arrive at that point, which i 
not guarded againſt) is the fu 1 
forerunner of national miſery m. 
ruin. 5 10 
„Such then is the general u de 
line of the plan which 1 ſhould pre T 
ſume to propoſe for the accomplill bn 
ment of the great deſigns of her ei 
perial Majeſty. And it appears em 
me, that the Ruſſian empire 1s * 
preſent in that ſtate of manne cei 
knowledge, and policy, which re tec 
ders it moſt ſuſgeptible of ſuch On 
general 1 and civil 0 
tion as are here pointed out. e, 
add, that I know of no other . tics 
is ſo. For moſt other nations nu 
either too much ſunk in baba yo, 
or too deeply tinctured with pi ma; 
inſtitutions, or they want the g (:; 
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connecting Imperial Power, which 
alone can bind the whole together. 
zut the Ruſſian empire hath (in 
many parts of jt) ſo far emerged 
from barbariſm as to be ſenſible of 
its own defects; and yet hath not 
{ ſtrongly, or univerſally, received 
any diſcordant inſtitutions or im- 
preſſions, which may not gradually 
be rooted out, or melted into the 
general plan of civilization ; while 
the great fountain of power, her 
Imperial Majeſty, leads the way in 
this grand and unequalled under- 
taking.” 

Dr. Brown goes on to acquaint 
Dr. Dumareſq, that to bear any 
part in ſo noble a deſign, ought 
ſurely ro be the ambition of every 
fiend of mankind; and that, to 
this end, he offered, with zeal, any 
ſmall aſſiſtance he might be capable 
of giving. ** If, ſays he, the ge- 
neral plan which I have ſketched 
out ſhould be thought worthy the 
attention of her Imperial Majeſty, 
| ſhould not ſcruple to take a voyage 
to St. Peterſburg at a proper ſeaſon, 
n order more effectually to throw 
in my mite towards its completion, 
and actual accompliſhment; by more 
maturely weighing its ſeveral parts 
along with you and other capable 
perſons on the ſpot ; and by making 
myſelt more intimately and per- 
orally acquainted with the man 
ders and character of the Ruſſian 
empire: provided I may be made 
certain of being favourably re- 
ceived, and honoured with the pro- 
tection of her Imperial Majeſty. 
On the other hand, if this plan be 
ſo far beyond what has been thought 
a, as to be judged totally imprac- 
cable, I ſhall with pleaſure com- 
municate to you any thoughts which 
your laſt letter, or any future one, 
may ſuggeſt, towards a leſs enlarged 
theme of national education,” 

1789, 


[49] 


«© The letter, of which we have 
given an account, ſeems to have 
thrown Dr. Dumareſq into no ſmall 
degree of perplexity. He had de- 
fired Dr. Brown's advice relative to 
the eſtabliſhment of ſchools ; but 
our author's lively imagination. led 
him to a much larger plan, even 
the civilization, and, indeed, the 
legiſlation of the whole Ruſſian em- 
pire. In forming this uu he laid 
more ſtreſs upon the ſupport, effi- 
cacy, and energy of abſolute power 
in princes, when exerciſed in a good 
cauſe, than experience would juſti- 
iy and he was ready to imagine, 
that the bulk of the Ruſſian nation, 
emerging out of barbariſm, was like 
a Tabula raſa, upon which any 
characters might be written. He 
became afterwards ſenſible that he 
was miſtaken in theſe reſpects. Dr. 
Dumareſq, before he took any par- 
ticular meaſures with regard to Dr. 
Brown's letter, thought proper to 
conſult with Monſ. Muller, who 
was aſſociated with him in the de- 
liberations concerning the ſchools 
proper to be eſtabliſhed, and who 
had lately reſided at Moſcow. In 
writing to this gentleman, Dr. Du- 
mareſq Rated, with great reſpect to 
the abilities and character of Dr. 
Brown, the difliculties which oc- 
curred to his own mind with regard 
to the practicability of the plan ſug- 
geſted, and defired Monſ. Muller's 
advice upon the ſubject. Profeflor 
Muller, however, not caring to 
hazard his ſentiments, by the poſt, 
on a queſtion which certain circum- 
ſtances rendered a delicate one, re- 
turned only a very general and in- 
determinate anſwer, Other friends, 
with whom Dr. Dumareſq conſult- 
ed on the occaſion, were vided in 
their opinions. At length, he took 
the reſolution of tranſlating Dr. 
Brown's propoſals into French, and 

pte · 


[$6] 
prefixing to them a fair, plain, and 
ſhort account of the manner hoxv, 
and the perſon from whom they 
came into his hands, without 1n- 
terpoſing his own judgment. 
this he did, and delivered to Monſ. 
de Panin, who ſhewed it to her Im- 
perial Majeſty, the reſult of which 
was a meſſage to Dr. Brown, to the 
following effect: That the Empreſs 
was much pleaſed with his letter ; 
and that, as it contained many 
things which deſerved attention, 
but were ſuch as he could not well 
know at that diſtance, whether they 
were ſuitable to Ruſſia, and as ſhe 
had a very favourable opinion of 
him, and wiſhed to conter with 
him; therefore it would be very 
agreeable to her, if he would come 
over to St, Peterſburg, as ſoon as 
conveniently might be, in order to 
conſider farther of thoſe matters. 
M. de Panin himſelf was to have 
tranſmitted this meſſage from the 
Empreſs directly to Dr. Brown; 
but being, at that time, extremely 
buſy, be delegated the commiſſion 
to Dr Dumareſq, who, that no 
miſtakes might be committed in an 
affair of ſo delicate a nature, read 
the whole letter in which the meſ- 
ſage was ſent (or rather a literal 
tranſlation of it into French), to his 
excellency, for his approbation. 
An invitation from ſo illuſtrious a 
woman as the preſent empreſs of 


Ruſſia, to pay a viſit to her court, 
he did not ſufficiently reflect, th 


for the purpoſe of promoting ſo 
great an object as the general im- 
provement of the empire, was re- 
. ceived with no ſmall pleaſure by 
Dr. Brown. In his anſwer to Dr. 
Dumareſq's letter, he expreſſes his 
ſenſe of the honour done him by 
the empreſs, and obſerves, that, as 
" he was not eaſily diſcouraged. in 
things of this nature, when the Im- 
perial power gave him ſome ground 
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All 


to ſtand upon, he was not withow 
hopes that ſomething material might 
be done; at leaſt that ſome ron 
and enlarged foundations might be 
laid for future improvements in the 
Ruſſian empire. 

« A letter from Dr. Dumareſg 
in return, written after his arina 
in England, and principally con- 
taining ſome directions and advices 
to Dr. Brown, with regard to the 
method in which it would be bef 
for him to make his intended yoy- 
age, cloſed the correſpondence be- 
tween theſe two gentlemen, In the 
mean time, Dr. Brown acquaintet 
the Rufhan court with his deſign of 
complying with the Empreſs's jovi 
tation, and received an anſwer fr 
M. de Panin, fignifying how much 
her Imperial Majeſty was pleaſe 
with his intention, and informing 
him, that ſhe had ordered a thou 
ſand pounds ſterling to be remitted 
to him, by her miniſter in Londot 
(Mr. Pouſchkin), for the expenc 
of his journey, M. Pouſchkin w: 
likewiſe directed, as Dr. Brown wa 
one of his majeſty's chap!ains in or 
dinary, to aſk the King's permiſho 
for the doctor's going over to Ru 
fia, which appears to have dee 
readily granted. In confequenceo 
all theſe proceedings, our auth 
ardently ſet himſelf to prepare 00 
his journey. But while he » 
thus intent upon a ſcheme whic 
was ſo flattering to his imaginatio 


the ſtate of his health was by 
means ſuitable to ſuch an expec 
tion. He was ſubject to attacks 
the gout and rheumatiſm, and b. 
had an attack of this kind not l 
before he received M. de Pan 
letter. After the receipt of th 
letter, and when he was almoſt 
the point of ſetting out for St. ? 
terſburg, his diſorder returned 1 

| 


un with great violence. In this 
6-yation of things, his friends took 
he alarm. They juſtly apprehend- 
that ſo long a journey, at the 
utter end of the year, to ſuch a 
:imate as that of Ruſſia, might be 
unful, in the higheſt degree, to 
s health and conſtitution, In- 
wenced, therefore, by the advices 
pd perſuaſions of his medical and 
emined to lay afide his defign of 
ging over to Ruſſia ; with a pur- 
e, however, of reſuming it in 
te following ſpring, in, caſe it 
ould be thought W by her 
Inpenial Mateſly, r. Brown re- 
med the money which had been 
haced to him, deducting only 
ne extraordinary expences, His 
nemies, it ſeems, inſinuated that 
L had appropriated to himſelf the 
b and pounds affigned for his 
ney, and then found it conve- 
ent not to go. But nothing could 
ore falſe than fuch an infinua- 
n. The doctor was a man of 
e fricteſt private integrity; and 
Ivho were acquainted with him 
*r that he was far above any 2 
wary meanneſs. That he had 
| quitted the thoughts of being 


aker acquaintance, Dr, Brown de- 
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ſerviceable to Ruſſia, is manifeſt 
from a long letter which he wrote 
to .the Empreſs, after he had de- 
clined going over to St. Peterſburg, 
In this letter, which does great ho- 
nour to his abilities, he confines 
himſelf chiefly to the ſubjet of 
education, and points out ſome ex- 
cellent methods of improving it in 
the Ruſſian empire. 

„Thus ended Dr, Brown's ne- 
gociation with the court of Ruſſia, 
which was ſo much ſpoken of at the 
time, though but little underſtood. 
The affair, taken in all its circum- 
ſtances, did, no doubt, greatly 
agitate his mind; and his being 
obliged, at , to give up the 
journey, muſt have been no ſmall 
diſappointment to a man of his ſan- 
guine temper, This diſappoint- 
ment, concurring with his ſtate of 
health in general, and accom- 
panied, perhaps, with a recollec- 
tion of the other failures that had 
happened to him in his expecta- 
tions and wiſhes, was followed by a 
dejection of ſpirits, which cauſed 
him to put a period to his own 
life, on the 23d of September, 
1766, in the fifty-firſ year of his 


age.“ 
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MANNERS or NATIONS 


Sous ACCOUNT or r MANNERS or THe VENETIAN 
From Dr. Moore's View of Society and Manners in Italy.] 


66 Am very ſenſible, that it re- 

quires a longer reſidence at 
Venice, and better opportunities 
than I have had, to enable me to 


give a character of the Venetians. 
ut were I to form an idea of them 


from what I have ſeen, I ſhould 


paint them as a lively ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public 
amuſements, with an uncommon 
reliſh for humour, and yet more at- 
tached to the real enjoyments of 
life, than to thoſe which depend on 
oſtentation, and proceed from va- 
nity. 

The common people of Venice 
diſplay ſome qualities very rarely to 
be found in that ſphere of life, be- 
ing remarkably ſober, obliging to 
ſtrangers, and gentle in their inter- 
courſe with each other. The Ve- 
netians in general are tall and well 
made. Though equally robuſt, they 
are not ſo corpulent as the Germans. 
The latter alſo are of fair complexi- 
ons, with light-grey or blue eyes; 
whereas the Venetians are for the 
moſt part of a ruddy brown colour, 
with dark eyes. You meet in the 
ſtreets of Venice many fine manly 
countenances, reſembling thoſe 
tranſmitted to us by the pencils of 
Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The 
women are of a fine ſtile of counte- 
nance, with expreſſive features, and 
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a ſkin of a rich carnation. Thi T 
dreſs their hair in a fanciful mani ” 
which becomes them very mu lo 
They are of an eaſy addreſs, ain * 
have no averſion to cultivating 1 
acquaintance with thoſe ſtrang 4 
who are preſented to them by , 
relations, or have been properly all 
commended, 0 
« Strangers are under leſs in 
ſtraint here, in many particul ok 
than the native inhabitants. Il ** 
known ſome, who, after bar on 
tried moſt of the capitals of Euro 
have preferred to live at Venice, Wl ©” 
account of the variety of an. 
ments, the gentle manners of Wi.” 
inhabitants, and the perfect frei 
allowed in every thing, encep - 
blaming the meaſures of Gorell 
ment. I have already ment 
-in what manner the Venetians * 
in danger of being treated who il. 0 
themſelves that liberty. 4 
+ The houſes are thought ind m 
venient by many of the Fa, 
they are better calculated, bone, 
for the climate of Italy, than 1, ˖ 
were built according to the Lor "Hh 
model, which, I ſuppoſe, | . ; 
plan thoſe critics approve- Wl. ' 
floors are of a kind of red pla 4 | 
with a brilliant gloſſy ſurface, "i * 
more beautiful than wood, anc lh 


preferable in caſe of fire, 
Prof 
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2 they are calculated to 
"« The principal apartments are 
mn the ſecond floor, The Venetians 
Com inhabit the firſt, which is 
jen intirely filled with lumber ; 
chaps, they prefer the ſecond, 
tecauſe it is tartheſt removed from 
he moiſture of the lakes ; or per- 
ps they prefer it, becauſe it is 
gener lighted, and more cheerful ; 
ir they may have ſome better reaſon 
fr this preference than J am ac- 
quinted with, or can imagine. 
Though the inhabitants of Great 
Britain make uſe of the firſt floors 
for their chief apartments, this does 
wot form a complete demonſtration 
hat the Venetians are in the wrong 
fir preferring the ſecond, When 
n acute ſenſible people univerſally 
follow one cuſtom, in a mere matter 
o conveniency, however abſurd 
that cuſtom may appear in the eyes 
Fa ranger at firſt fight, it will 
generally be found, that there is 
bme real advantage in it, which 
compenſates all the apparent incon- 
reniencies, 

* The number of playhouſes in 
Venice is very extraordinary, con- 
idering the ſize of the town, which 
not thought to contain above one 
lundred and fifty thouſand inhabi- 
tints, yet there are eight or nine 
lieatres here, including the opera- 
wuſes, You pay a trifle at the 
Wor for admitrance ; this entitles 
jou to go into the pit, where you 
my look about, and determine 
what part of the houſe you will fit 
n. There are rows of chairs placed 
n the front of the pit, next the 
Feheltra ; the ſeats of theſe chairs 
re folded to their backs, and faſten- 
@ by a lock. Thoſe who chooſe 
oute them, pay a little more mo- 
bey to the door-keeper, who imme- 
ducly unlocks the ſeat, Very de- 
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cent - looking people occupy theſe 
chairs; but the back part of the 
pit is filled with footmen and gon- 
doleers, in their common working 
clothes. The nobility, and better 
ſort of citizens, have boxes retained 
for the, year; but there are always 
a ſuficient number to be let to 
ſtrangers : the price of theſe varies 
every night, according to the ſeaſon 

of the year, and the piece acted. 
A Venetian playhouſe has a diſ- 
mal appearance in the eyes of peo- 
ple accuſtomed to the brilliancy of 
thoſe of London. Many of the 
boxes are ſo dark, that the faces of 
the company in them can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed at a little diſtance, 
even when they do not wear maſks, 
The ſtage, however, is well illumi- 
nated, ſo that the people in the 
boxes can ſee, perfectly well, every 
thing that is tranſacted there : and 
when they chooſe to be ſeen them- 
ſelves, they order lights into their 
boxes. Between the acts you ſome- 
times ſee ladies walking about, with 
their Cavalieri Servantes, in the 
back part of the pit, when it is not 
crowded, As they are maſked, they 
do not ſcruple to reconnoitre the 
company, with their ſpying- glaſſes, 
from this place: when the play be- 
gins, they return to their boxes. 
This continual moving about from 
box to box, and between the boxes 
and the pit, muſt create ſome con- 
fuſion, and, no doubt, is diſagree- 
able to thoſe who attend merely on 
account of the piece. There muſt, 
however, be found ſome doxceur in 
the midſt of all this obſcurity and 
confuſion, which, in the opinion 
of the majority of the audience, 
overbalances theſe obvious incon- 

veniencies, 
© You have heard, no doubt, of 
thoſe little apartments, near St. 
Mark's Place, called Caſſinos. They 
D 3 have 
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have the misfortune to labour under 
a very bad reputation; they are ac- 
cuſed of being temples entirely con- 
ſecrated to lawleſs love, and a thou- 
ſand ſcandalous tales are told to 
ſtrangers concerning them. Thoſe 
tales are certainly not believed by 
the Venetiahs themſelves, the proof 
of which is, that the Caſſinos are al- 
lowed to exiſt : for | hold it perfectly 
abſurd to imagine, that men would 
ſuffer their wives to enter ſuch 
places, if they were not convinced 
that thoſe ſtories were 1ll-founded : 
nor can I believe, after all we have 
heard of the profligacy of Venetian 
manners, that women, even of in- 
different reputations, would attend 
Caſſinos in the open manner they 
do, if it were underſtood that more 
liberties were taken with them there 
than elſewhere. 

„The opening before St. Mark's 
church is the only place in Venice 
where a great number of people can 
aſſemble. It is the faſhion to walk 


here a great part of the evening, tg 
enjoy the mufic, and other amy{.. 
ments ; and although there are cof. 
fee - houſes, and Venetian manners 
permit ladies, as well as gentlemen 
to frequent them, yet it was natural 
for the noble and moſt wealthy to 
prefer little apartments of theirown 
where, without being expoſed to 
intruſion, they may entertlin a few 
friends in a mote eaſy and uncere. 
monious manner than they cauld do 
at their palaces. Inſtead of going 
home to a formal ſupper, and te. 
turning afterwards to this place of 
amuſement, they order coffee, le. 
monade, fruit, and other refreſh 
ments, to the Caſſino. 

hat theſe little apartments 
may be occaſionally uſed for the 
purpoſes of intrigue, is not impro- 
babie z but that this is the ordinary 
and avowed purpoſe for which they 
are frequented is, of all things, the 
leaſt credible,” | 
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NEAPOLITANS. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


«© FTUYHE inhabitants of this town 

are computed at three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand. I make no 
doubt of their amounting to that 
number; for though Naples is not 
one third of the ſize of London, 
yet many of the ſtreets here are 
more crowded than the Strand. In 
London and Paris, the people who 
fill the ſtreets are mere paſſengers, 
hurrying from place to place on 
buſineſs; and when they chooſe to 
converſe, or to amuſe themſelves, 
they reſort to the public walks or 
gardens; at Naples, the citizens 


have fewer avocations of bufineſ t 
excite their activity; no publi 
walks, or gardens, to which th 
can reſort ; and are, therefore, mo 
frequently ſeen ſauntering and con 


verſing in the ſtreets, where a gre = 
proportion of the pooreſt ſort, fo * 
want of habitations, are obliged: 1 ; 
ſpend the night as well as the da he 
While you fit in your chamber? ON 
London, or at Paris, the uſual nol 6 | 
you hear from the ſtreets, is that q : N 
carriages: but at Naples, whe "a 
they talk with uncommon vivacit * 


and where whole ſtreets full of talk 
c 


«x are in continual employment, 
henoiſe of carriages is completely 
owned in the aggregated clack of 
duman voices. In the midſt of all 
this idleneſs, fewer riots or outrages 
of any kind happen, than might 
e expected in a town where the 
police is far from being ſtrict, and 
there ſuch multitudes of poor un- 
employed people meet together 
nery day, This partly proceeds 
fom the national character of the 
ſalians ; which, in my opinion, is 
quiet, ſubmiſſive, and averſe to riot 
or ſedition ; and partly to the com- 
non people being univerſally ſober, 
ad never inflamed with ſtrong and 
ſpirituous liquors, as they are in the 
porthern countries. Iced water and 
kmonade are among the luxuries of 
te loweſt vulgar ; they are carried 
bout in little barrels, and fold in 
talfpenny's worth. The half naked 
lzarone is often tempted to ſpend 
tie ſmall pittance deſtined tor the 
maintenance of his family, on this 
tewitching beverage, as the moſt 
Golute of the low people in Lon- 
ton ſpend their wages on gin and 
brandy ; ſo that the ſame extrava- 
gance which cools the mob of the 
one city, tends to inflame that of 
- other to acts of exceſs and bru- 
ality, 

| * There is not, perhaps, a city 
n the world, with the ſame number 
dinhabitants, in which ſo few con- 
tut? to the wealth of the commu- 
bity by uſeful, or by productive la- 
tour, as Naples; but the numbers 
0! prieſts, monks, fiddlers, lawyers, 
bility, footmen, and lazzaronis, 
lurpaſs all reaſonable proportion; 
tte laſt alone are compured at thirty 
forty thouſand, If theſe poor 
ſeilows are idle, it is not their own 
lault; they are continually running 
tout the flreets, as we are told of 
lie artificers of China; offering 
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their ſervice, and begging for em- 
ployment; and are conſidered, by 
many, as of more real utility than 
any of the claſſes above mentioned. 
„The Neapolitan nobility are 
exceſſively fond of ſplendour and 
ſhow. This appears in the bril- 
liancy of their equipages, the num- 
ber of their attendants, the richneſs 
of their dreſs, and the grandeur of 
their titles. 
© am aſſured, that the King of 
Naples counts a hundred perſons 
with the title of Prince, and ſtill a 
greater number with that of Duke, 
among his ſubjects. Six or ſeven 
of theſe have eſtates, which pro- 
duce from ten to twelve or thirteen 
thouſand pounds a year; a conſi- 
derable number have fortunes of 
about half that value; and the an- 
nual revenue of many 1s not above 
one or two thouſand pounds, With 
reſpect to the inferior orders of no- 
bility, they are much poorer: many 
Counts and Marquiſſes have not 
above three or four hundred pounds 
a year of paternal eſtate, many till 
leſs, and not a few enjoy the title 
without any eſtate whatever. 
„When we conſider the magni- 
ficence of their entertainments, the 
ſplendour of their equipages, and 
the number of their ſervants, we 
are ſurpriſed that the richeſt of them 
can ſupport ſuch expenſive eltabliſh- 
ments. [I dined, ſoon after our ar- 
rival, at the Prince of Franca Villa's: 
there were about forty people at 
table; it was meagre day; the din- 
ner conſiſted entirely of fiſh and ve- 
getables, and was the moſt magnifi- 
cent entertainment I ever ſaw, com- 
prehending an infinite variety of 
diſhes, a vaſt profuſion of fruit, and 
the wines of every country in Eu- 
rope. I dined ſince at the Prince 
Iacci's. I ſhall mention two cir- 
cumſtances, from which you may 
D 4 form 
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form an idea of the grandeur of an 
Italian palace, and the number of 
domeſtics which ſome of the nobi- 
lity retain, We paſſed through 
twelve or thirteen large rooms before 
we arrived at the dining room : there 
were thirty · ſix perſons at table; none 
ſerved but the Prince's domeſtics, 
and each gueſt had a footman be- 


hind his chair; other domeſtics be- 


longing to the Prince remained in 
the adjacent rooms, and in the hall, 
We afterwards paſſed through a 
conſiderable number of other rooms 
in our way to one from which there 
is a very commanding view. 
No eſtate in England could 
ſupport ſuch a number of ſervants, 
paid and fed as Engliſh ſervants are : 
but here the wages are very mode- 
rate indeed, and the greater number 
of men ſervants, belonging to the 
firſt families, give their attendance 
through the day only, and find 
beds and proviſions for themſelves. 
It muſt be remembered, alſo, that 
few of the nobles give entertain- 
ments, and thoſe who do not, are 
faid to live very ſparingly ; ſo that 
the whole of their revenue, what- 
ever that may be, is exhauſted on 
articles of ſhow, 

% When there. is no Opera 
the people of faſhion generally paſs 
part of the evening at the Corſo, 
on the ſea-ſhore, This is the great 
ſcene of Neapolitan ſplendour and 
parade ; and, on grand occaſions, 
the magnificence diſplayed here will 
ſtrike a ſtranger very much. The 
fineſt carriages are painted, gilt, 
varniſhed, and lined, in a richer and 
more beautitul manner, than has as 
yet become faſhionable either in 
England or France; they are often 
drawn by fix, and ſometimes by 
eight horſes. As the laſt is the 
number allotted to his Britannic 
Maujelty when he goes to parliament, 


ſome of our countrymen are offs. 
ed that any individuals whatſoever 
ſhould preſume to drive with the 
ſame number. ; 

6 It is the mode here, to hare 
two running footmen, v ay] 
dre ſſed, before the 4 — 
three or four ſervants in rich live. 
ries behind; theſe attendants are 
generally the handſomeſt young men 
that can be procured. The ladies 
or gentlemen within the coaches, 
glitter in all the brillianey of lace, 
embroidery, and jewels. The Ne. 
apolitan carriages, for gala days, arc 
made on purpoſe, with very eee 
windows, that the ſpectators may 
enjoy a full view of the pames 6 
within, Nothing can be wor it 
ſhowy than the harneſs of the de 
horſes : their heads and manes are ic: 
ornamented with the rareſt plumage; 
and their tails ſet off with riband 
and artificial flowers, in ſuch 
graceful manner that you are apt to 
think they have been adorned by th 
ſame hands that dreſſed the heads of 
the ladies, and not by commot 
grooms. 

After all, you will perhap 
imagine the amuſement cannot bt 
very great, The carriages follo 
each other in two lines, moving 1! 
oppoſite directions. The compan) 
within ſmile, and bow, and war 
the hand, as they paſs and repal 
their acquaintance ; and doubtle 
imagine, that they are the moſt im 
portant figures in the proceſhon 
The horſes, however, ſeem to 6 
quite of a different way of thinking 
and to conſider themſelves as th 
chief objects of admiration, lookin 
on the livery ſervants, the volantis 
the lords, and the ladies, as thel 
natural ſuite on all ſuch ſolemn oc 
ſions. 

„The citizens of Naples fom 


ſociety of their own, peril 
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;6o& from the nobility ; and al- 
hough they are not the moſt induſ- 
ious people in the world, yet, 
ning ſome degree of occupation, 
nd their time being divided be- 
wen buſineſs and pleaſure, they 
yobably have more enjoy ment than 
thoſe, who, without internal re- 
hurces, or opportunities of active 
xertion, paſs their lives in ſenſual 
ratificarions, and in waiting the re- 
ums of appetite around a gaming 
able, In the moſt reſpectable claſs 
of citizens, are comprehended the 
Ayers, of whom there are an in- 
edible number in this town, The 
not eminent of this profeſſion hold, 
indeed, a kind of intermediate rank 
emeen the nobility and citizens: 
be reſt are on a level with the phy- 
lens, the principal merchants, 
ad the artiſts ; none of whom can 
nike great fortunes, however in- 
lulttious they may be; but a mode- 
nte income enables them to ſupport 
heir rank in ſociety, and to enjoy 


ll the conveniences, and many of 


te luxuries, of life. 

The richeſt and moſt commo- 
dous convents in Europe, both for 
male and female votaries, are in this 
oy; the moſt fertile and beautiful 
hills of the environs are covered 
with them: a ſmall part of their 
ſerenue is ſpent in 3 the poor, 
the monks diſtributing bread and 
bp to a certain number every day 
tefore the doors of the convents. 
me of the friars ſtudy phyfic and 
lurgery, and practiſe theſe arts with 
meat applauſe, Each convent has 
a apothecary's ſhop belonging to 
„ where medicines are delivered 
rats to the poor, and ſold to thoſe 
bo ean afford to pay, On all theſe 
«counts the monks in general are 
yeater favourites with the common 
jeople than even the ſecular clergy : 
ul the charity of the friars, however, 


— 
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would not be able to cover their 
ſins, if the ſloriĩes circulated by their 
enemies were true, by which they 
are repreſented as the greateſt pro- 
fligates and debauchees 1n the world. 
Without giving credit to all that is 
reported on this ſubject, as the Ne- 
apolitan monks are very well fed, 
as this climate is not the molt fa- 
vuurable to continency (a virtue 
which in this place is by no means 
eſtimated in proportion to its rarity) 
it is molt likely that the inhabitants 
of the convents, like the inhabitants 
in general, indulge in certain plea- 
ſures with leſs ſcruple or reſtraint 
than is uſual in ſome other places. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that 
they are the moſt ſuperſtitious of 
mankind; a turn of mind which 
my communicate with equal zeal 
and ſucceſs to a people remarkably 
ignorant, and remarkably amorous. 
The ſeeds of ſuperſtition thus zeal- 
ouſly ſown on ſuch a warm and fer- 
tile, though uncultivated, foil, 
ſometimes produce the moſt extra- 
ordinary crops of ſenſuality and de- 
votion that ever were ſeen in any 
country, ! 

The lazzaroni, or black-guards, 
as has been already obſerved, form 
a conſiderable part of the inhabit- 
ants of Naples; and have, on ſome 
well-known occaſions, had the go- 
vernment for a ſhort time in their 
own hands. They are computed 
at above thirty thouſand ; the great- 
er part have no dwelling-houſes, 
but fleep every night under porti- 
cos, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter 
they can find. Thoſe of them who 
have wives and children, live in the 
ſuburbs of Naples near Pauſilippo, 
in huts, or in caverns or chambers 
dug out of that mountain. Some 
gain a livelihood by fiſhing, others 
by carrying burdens to and from 
the ſhipping; many walk about the 

ſtreets 
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ſtreets ready to run on errands, or 
to perform any labour in their pow» 
er for a very ſmall recompence. 
As they do not meet with conſlant 
employment, their wages are not 
ſufficient tor their maintenance: the 
foup and bread diſtributed at the 
door of the convenis ſupply the 
deficiency. The lazzaroni are ge- 
nerally repreſented as a lazy, li- 
centious. and turbulent ſet of peo- 
ple; what I bave obſerved gives 
we a very dificrent idea of their 
character. Their idleneſs is evi- 
dently the effect of neceſſity, not 
of choice: they are always ready 
to perferm any work, however la- 
borious, tor a very realonable gra- 
tification. It muſt proceed from 
the fault of government, when ſuch 
a number of ſtout active citizens 
remain unemployed; and ſo far are 
they from being licentious aud tur- 
bulent, that I cannot help thinkin 

they are by much too tame jon. 
ſubmiſive, Though the inhabit- 
ants of the Italian cities were the 
firſt who ſhook off the teudal yoke, 
and though in Naples they have 
long enjoyed the privilege of mu— 
nicipal juriſdiction, yet the exter- 
nal ſplendour of the nobles, and 
the authority they ſtill exerciſe 
over the peaſants, impoſe upon the 
minds of the lazzarom; and how- 
ever bold and reſentful they may 
be of injuries offered by others, 


they bear the infolence of the no- 


bility as paſſively as peaſants fixed 
to the foil, A coxcomb of a vo- 
lanti tricked out in his fantaſtical 
dreſs, or any of the liveried flaves 
of the great, make no ceremony of 
treating theſe poor fellows with all 
the ;niolence and inſenſibility na- 
tural to their maſters; and tor no 
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viſible aſon, but becauſe he ;, 
dreſſed in lace, and the other; in 
rags. Inſtead. of calling to then 
to make way, when the noiſe in the 
ſtreets prevents the common people 
from hearing the approach of the 
carriage, a ſtroke acrols the ſhould. 
ers with the cane of the runnin 
footman, is the uſual warning they 
receive, Nothing animates thi 
people to inſurrection, , but ſome 
very preſſing and very unirer{ 
cauſe; ſuch as a ſcarcity of bread; 
every other grievance they bear a 
if it were their charter. When y 
con ſider thirty thouſand human crea, 
tures without beds or habitations 
wandering almoſt naked in ſearch 
of food through the ftreets of a 
well built city; when we think of 
the opportunities they have of bein 
together, of comparing their os 
deititute ſituation with the affluency 
of others, one cannot help being en 
alloniſhed at their patience, t 

Let the prince be diltinguiſher 
by ſplendour and magnificence; lM. 
the great and the rich have thei; 
luxuries; but, in the name of hu 
manity, let the poor, who are wil ee 
ing to labour, have food in abu 
dance to ſatisfy the cravings at 
nature, and raiment to deten 
them from the inclemencies of Meg 
weather! | 

if their governors, whetbeW..q 
from weakneſs or neglect, do bei 
ſupply them with theſe, they ce tem 
tainly have a right to help then, ft 
ſelves. —Every law of equity a 
common ſenſe will juſtify them, a th 
revolting againſt ſuch gore an 
and in fatistying their own wanr1.c 
from the ſuperfluities of lazy uu o 
ury.“ 


Accout 


\ THE Fox iſlands are in ge- 
| 

neral very populous : Una- 
Lk, which is the largeſt iſland, 
i ſuppoſed to contain ſeveral thou- 
ind inhabitants. Theſe ſavages 
ire together in ſeparate communi- 
tes, compoſed of fifty, and ſome- 
mes of two or even three hundred 
erſons ; they dwell in large caves, 
tom forty to eighty 4 85 s long, 
fom fix to eight broad, and from 
four to five high. The roof of 
theſe caves is a kind of wooden grate, 
zhich is firſt ſpread over with a 
Her of graſs, and then covered with 
end Several openings are made 
nthe top, through which the in- 
tabitants go up and down by lad- 
&rs: the ſmalleſt dwellings have 
wo or three entrances of this ſort, 
ud the largeſt five or ſix, Each 
are 15 divided 1nto. a certain num- 
ter of partitions, which are appro- 
prated to the ſeveral families; and 
tbeſe partitions are marked by means 
takes driven into the earth. The 
ten and women fit on the ground; 
nd the children lie down, having 
lier legs bound together under 
them, in order to make them learn 
vit upon their hams. 
Although no fire is ever made 
a theſe caves, they are generally 
bwarm, that both ſexes ſit naked. 
Theſe people obey the calls of na- 
ure openly, and without eſteeming 
indecent, They waſh themſelves 
it with their own urine, and atter- 
dards with water. In winter they 
P always bare-footed: and when 
bey want to warm themſelves, eſ- 
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lecount of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of the 
Fox IS8LANDs, lately viſited by the RussfANs. 


[From Coxk's Account of the Russian Di ſcoveries, between Asta 
and AuEA Ic. 


ially before they go to ſleep, 
— FA fire to dry graſs and wok 
over it. Their habitations being 
almoſt dark, they uſe, particularly 
in winter, a ſort of large lamps, made 
by hollowing out a ſtone, into which 
they put a ruſh-wick and burn train 
oil. A ſtone ſo hollowed is called 
Tſaaduck. The natives are whites 
with black hair; they have flat faces, 
and are of good ſtature. The men 
ſhave with a ſharp ftone or knite the 
circumference and top of the head, 
and let the hair which remains hang 
from the crown. The women cut 
their hair in a ſtreight line over the 
forehead ; behind they let it grow to 
a conſiderable length, and tie it in 
a bunch. Some of the men wear 
their beards; others ſhave or pull 
them out dy the roots. 

They mark various figures on their 
faces, the backs of their hands, an 
lower parts of their arms, by pricking 
them firſt with a needle, and then 
rubbing the parts with a fort of 
black clay. They make three in- 
ciſions in the under-lip; they place 
in the middle one a flat bone, or a 
ſmall coloured ſtone; and in each 
of the fide ones they fix a long 
pointed piece of bone, which bends 
and reaches almoſt to the ears, 
They likewiſc make a hole through 
the griſtle of the noſe. into which 
they put a ſmall piece of bone in 
ſuch a manner as to keep the noſ- 
trils extended. They allo pierce 
holes in their ears, and wear in 
them what little ornaments they can 


proc ure. 
66 Their 
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Their dreſs conſiſis of a cap and 


a ſur coat, which reaches down to 
the knee. Some of them wear com- 
mon caps of a party coloured bird- 
ſkin, upon which they leave part 
of the wings and tail. On the fore- 
part of their hunting and fiſhing 
caps they place a ſmail board like a 


ſcreen, adorned with the jaw-bones 


ot ſea bears, and ornamen:ed with 
glais beads, which they receive in 
harter from the Ruſſians. At their 
teitivals and daneing parties they 
ule a much more ſhowy ſort of caps. 


Their tur-coats are made like ſhirts, 


being .clole behind and betore, and 
are put on over the head. The 
dreis of the men is made of bird 
{kins, that of the women of ſea-ot- 
ters and fea-bears, ] heſe ſkins are 
died with a fort of red earth, and 
neatly ſewed with finews, and or- 
namented with various ſtripes of ſea- 
otter ſkins and leathern fringes. 
They have alſo upper garments 
made of the inteſtines of the large- 
eſt ſea-calves and ſea- lions. 

& Their veſſels conſiſt of two 
ſorts: the larger are leathern boats 
or baidars, which have oars on both 
fides, and are capable of holding 
thirty or forty people. The ſmall- 
er veſſels are rowed with a double 
paddle, and reſemble the canoes of 
the Greenlanders, containing only 
one or two perſons: they never weigh 
above thirty pounds, being nothing 
but a thin ſkeleton of a boat cover- 
ed with leather. In theſe however 
they paſs from one iſland to an- 
other, and even venture out to fea to 
a conſiderable diflance. In calm 
wearher they go out in them 10 
catch turbot and cod with bene» 
hooks and lines made of finews or 
ſea-weed. 'I hey tirike fiſh in the 
rivulets with darts. Whales and 
other ſea-unimals thrown athore by 
the arcs are carefully looked after, 


and no part of them is loſt, The 
quantity of proviſions which the 
procure by hunting and fiſhing x. 
ing far too ſmall for their Wants 
the greateſt part of their food con. 
lifts of ſea-wrack and ſkell-fiſh, which 
they find on the ſhore, 

No ſtranger is allowed to hunt 
or fiſh near a village, or to carry of 
any thing fit for tood. When they 
are on a journey, aud their proy. 


WW * — 


ſions are exhauſted, they beg from p 
village to village, or call upon the 
friends and relations for aſſiſtance. . 
They feed upon the fleſh of a þ 
ſorts of ſea-animals, and general, ; 
eat it raw, But if at any time the ; 
chuſe to dreſs their victuals, the a 
make uſe of a hollow ſtone ; having . 
placed the fiſh or fleſli therein, they l 
cover it with another, and cloſe th , 
interſtices with lime or clay, The 
then lay it horizontally upon u. a 
ſtones, and light a fire under it 4 
The proviſion intended tor keepin 4 
is dried without ſalt in the open a 
They gather berries of various ſorts 1 
and lily roots of the ſame ſpecieffl 
with thoſe which grow wild 4 
Kamtchatka, They are unacquaint 
ed with the manner of areſſog A 
cow-parſnip, as practiſed in till 
peninſula; and do not underſian 1 
the art of diſtilling brandy or a | 
other ſtrong liquor from it. The . 
are at preſent very fond of (null *' 
which the Ruſſians have introduc ., 
among them.” - 
©« If a whale happens to be cif .: 
on ſhore, the inhabitants aſſemb of 
with great marks of joy, and pe - 
form a number of extraordinalll . 
ceremonies. They dance and be f 
drums of different ſizes; they the Th 
cut up the fiſh, of which the ge | | 
eſt and beſt part is conſumed OF - 
the ſpot. On ſuch occaſions tb de 
wear ſhowy caps ; and ſome of they e 
dance naked in wooden maſks, wil the 


ede 
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reach down to their ſhoulders, and 
repreſent various forts of ſea-ani- 
mals. Their dances conſiſt of ſhort 
ſteps forwards, accompanied with 
nany ſtrange geſtures, 

« Marriage ceremonies are un- 
known among them ; and each man 
akes as many wives as he can main- 
ain, but the number ſeldom exceeds 
four, Theſe women are occafion- 
ally allowed to cohabit with other 
men; they and their children are 
iſo not unfrequently bartered for 
commodities. When an iflander 
lies, his body is bound with thongs, 
and afterwards expoſed to the air 
ina ſort of wooden cradle hung 
upon a croſs-bar, ſupported by forks. 
Upon theſe occaſions they cry, and 
make bitter lamentations. 

„Their Toigons or Princes are 
thoſe who have numerous families, 
and are ſkillful and ſucceſsful in 
hunting and fiſhing, 

heir weapons conſiſt of bows, 
arrows, and darts: they throw the 
later very dexterouſly, and to a 
great diſtance from a hand-board. 
for defence they uſe wooden ſhields, 
called Kuyakin. Theſe iſlanders are, 
notwithſtanding their ſavageneſs, ve- 
ry docile; and the boys, whom the 
Rulſians keep as hoſtages, ſoon 
acquire a knowledge of their lan- 
guage, | 
In another account of the inha- 
bitants of theſe iſlands, publiſhed 
in Mr, Coxe's work, it is ſaid, 
* When they have laid in a tore 
of proviſions, they eat at any time 
ot the day without diſtinction; but 
in caſe of neceſſity they are capable 
of falling ſeveral days together. 
They ſeldom heat their dwellings; 
but when they are defirous of warm- 
nz themſelves, they light a bun- 
de of hay, and ſtand over it; or 
elſe they fer fire to train oil, which 
laey pour into a hollow flone. 


They feed their children when 
very young with the coarſeſt fleſh, 
and for the moſt part raw. If an 
infant crics, the. mother immedi- 
ately carries it to the ſea- ſide, and, 
be it ſummer or winter, holds it nak- 
ed 1n the water until it is quiet. 
This cuſtom is ſo far from doing the 
children any harm, that it hardens 
them againſt the cold, and they ac- 
cordingly go bare-tooted through 
the winter without the leaſt incon- 
vemence. They are alfo trained 
to bathe frequently in the ſea; and 
it is an opinion generally received 
among the iſlanders, that by that 
means they are rendered bold, and 
become fortunate in fiſhing. | 

+ The men wear ſhirts made of 
ſkins of cormorants, ſea - divers. and 
gulls; and, in order to kgep out 
the rain, they have upper garments 
of the bladders and other inteſtines 
of ſea-lions, ſea-calves, and whales, 
blown up and dried. They cut 
their hair in a circular form cloſe 
to their ears; and ſhave alſo a 
round place upon the top. The 
women, on the contrary, let the 
hair deſcend over the forehead as 


low as the eye-brows, and tie the 


remaining part in a knot upon the 
top of the head. They pierce the 
ears, and hang therein bits of coral 
which they get from the Ruſſians. 
Both ſexes make holes in the griſtle 
of the noſe, and in the under lips, 
in which they thruſt pieces of bone, 
and are very fond of ſuch kind of 
ornaments. They mark alſo and 
colour their faces with different 
figures. They barter among one 
another ſea-otters, ſea-bears, cloaths 
made of bird-ſkins and of dried in- 
teſtines, ſkins of ſea-lions, and ſea- 
calves for the coverings of baidars, 
wooden maſks, darts, thread made 
of fines and rein deer hair, which 
they get from the country of Alaſka. 


© Their 
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© Their houſehold utenſils are 
ſquare pitchers and large troughs, 
which they make out of the wood 
driven aſhore by the ſea, Their 
weapons are bows and arrows point- 
ed with flints, and javelins of two 
yards in length, which they throw 
from a ſmall board. Inftead of 
hatchets they uſe crooked knives 
of flint or bone. Some iron knives, 
hatchets, and lances, were obſerved 
among them, which they had pro- 
bably got by plundering the Ruſ- 

ans, 

6« Feaſts are very common among 
theſe iſlanders; and more particu- 
larly when the inhabitants of one 
iſland are viſited by thoſe of the 
others, The men of the village 
meet their gueſts beating drums, 
and preceded by the women, who 
ling and dance. At the concluſion 
of the dance the hoſts invite them 
to partake of the feaſt; after which 
ceremony the former return firſt to 
their dwelling, place mats in order, 
and ſerve up their beſt proviſion. 

he gueſts next enter, take their 
places, and after they are ſatisfied 
the diverſions begin. 

« Firſt, the children dance and 
caper, at the ſame time making a 
noiſe with their ſmall droms, while 
the owners of the nut of both ſexes 


ſing. Next, the men dance almoſ 
naked, tripping after one anothe; 
and beating drums of a larger ſue: 
when theſe are weary, they are rw. 
lieved by the women, who dance 
in their clothes, the men continy. 
ing in the mean time to ſing and 
beat their drums. At laſt the fe 
is put out, which had been kin, 
dled for the ceremony. The man. 


ner of obtaining fire is by rubbi 
two pieces of dry wal” a 


upon ſome ſea-otters* hair mine 
with ſulphur. If any forcerer i; 

reſent, it is then his turn to lay 
his tricks in the dark; if not, the 
gueſts immediately retire to their 
huts, which are made on that occas 
fion of their canoes and mats. The 
natives, who have ſeveral wire, 


do not with-hold them from their 


gueſts; but where the owner of the 
hut has himſelf but one wife, he 
then makes the offer of a female 
ſervant.” 

Theſe iſlands are about 400 leagues 
from the mouth of the Kamtchatka 
river; and have been ſuppoſed dy 
ſome navigators, from various cir- 
cumſtances, to be at no great diſ- 
tance from the continent of America, 
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Some ACCOUNT of the Character, Manners, and Mode of Living, 
of the Common Izrsn. 


[From Mr, Youno's Tour in IRELAND. ] | 


66 HERE are three races 
of people in Ireland, fo 
diſtin; as to ſtrike the leaſt atten- 


tive traveller: theſe are the Spaniſh, 


which are found in Kerry, and a 
rt of Limerick and Corke, tall 
and thin, but well made, a long 


viſage, dark eyes, and long black 
lank hair. The time is not remote 
when the Spaniards had a kind of 
ſettlement on the coaſt of Kerry, 
which ſeemed to be overlooked by 
government. There were many ol 
them in queen Elizabeth's o 
n 


ry or mol 
commonly by ſtriking two flints to. 
gether, and letting the ſparks fal 


* 


xr were they entirely driven out 
-1the time of Cromwell. There 
an iſland of Valentia on that 
aa, with various other names, 
etzinly Spaniſh, The Scotch race 
- in the North, where are to be 
od the features which are ſup- 
ed to mark that people, their 
«cent, and many of their cuſtoms, 
ha diſtrict, near Dublin, but more 
rticularly in | the baronies of 
hie and Forth, in the county 
of Wexford, the Saxon tongue is 
foken without any mixture of the 
ih, and the people have a variety 
of cuſtoms which diſtinguiſh them 
fomcheirneighbours. Thereſtof the 
tngdom is made up of mongrels. 
The Milefian race of Iriſh, which 
my be called Native, are ſcattered 
ner the kingdom, but chiefly found 
n Connaught and Munſter, A few 
mliderable families, whoſe genea- 
bey is undoubted, remain, but 
wee of them with conſiderable poſ- 
ſons, except the O*Briens and 
Mr, O'Niel : the former have 
tar twenty thouſand pounds a year 
n the family; the latter halt as 
nuch, the remnant of a property 
ice his anceſtors, which now torms 
ic or ſeven of the greateſt eſtates 
n the kingdom. O*Hara and 
aDormont are great names in 
onnaught, and O*Donnohue a 
miderable one in Kerry; but the 
VConnors, and O' Driſchals in 
ae, claim an origin prior in 
land to any of the Mileſian race. 
* The only diviſions which a tra- 
cler, who paſſed through the king- 
mn, without any reſidence, could 
ike, would be into people of con- 
rable fortune and mob. The 
ermediate diviſion of the ſcale, 
numerous and reſpectable in Eng- 
ad, would hardly attract the leaſt 
We in Ireland. A reſidence in 
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the kingdom convinces one, hows 
ever, that there is another claſs, 
in general of ſmall fortune, coun- 
try-gentlemen, and renters of land. 
The manners, habits, and cuſtoms of 
the peopleof conliderable fortune, are 
much the ſame every where: at leaſt 
there is very little difference between 
England and Ireland : it is amon 
the common people one muſt loo 
for thoſe traits by which we diſcri« 
minate a national character. The 
circumſtances which ſtruck me moſt 
in the common Iriſh were, vivacity 
and a great and eloquent rolubility 
of ſpeech: one would think they 
could take ſnuff and talk without 
tiring till doomſday. They are in- 
finitely more chearful and lively 
than any thing we commonly ſee in 
England, having nothing of that 
incivility of ſullen filence, with 
which ſo many Engliſhmen ſeem to 
wrap themſelves up, as if retiring 
within their own importance. Lazy 
to an exceſs at work, but fo ſpirit» 
edly active at play, that at hurling, 
which 1s the cricket of ſavages, 
they ſhew the greateſt feats of agili - 
ty. Their love of ſociety is as re- 
markable as their curioſity is inſa - 
tiable ; and their hoſpitality to all 
comers, be their own poverty ever 
ſo pinching, has too much merit to 
be forgotten, Pleaſed to enjoyment 
with a joke, or witty repartee, they 
will repeat it with ſuch expreſſion, 
that the laugh will be univerſal, 
Warm friends, and revengeful ene- 
mies; they are inviolable in their 
ſecrecy, and inevitable in their re- 
ſentment ; with ſuch a notion of 
honour, that neither threat nor re- 
ward would induce them to betray 
the ſecret or perſon of a man, though 
an oppreſſor, whoſe property they 
would plunder without ceremony, 
Hard drinkers, and quarrelſome; 
great 
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great hars, but civil, ſubmiſſive, 
and obedient, | 

«* Dancing is very general among 
the poor people, almoſt univerſal in 


their own rank travel through the 
country from cabin to cabin, with 


a piper or blind fidler ; and the pay 


is fix pence a quarter. It is an ab- 
ſolute ſyſtem of education. Wed- 


dings are always celebrated with 


much dancing ; and a Sunday rarely 
paſſes without a dance; there are 
very few among them who will not, 
after a hard day's work, gladly walk 
ſeven miles to have a dance : John 
is not ſo lively; but then a hard 
day's work with him is certainly a 
different affair from what it is with 
Paddy. Other branches of educa- 
tion are likewiſe much attended to; 


every child of the pooreſt family 
learning to read, write, and caſt ac- 


counts. There is a very ancient 
cuſtom here, for a number of coun- 
try neighbours among the poor peo- 
ple, to fix upon ſome young woman 
that ought, as they think, to be 


married; they alſo agree upon a 
| young fellow as a proper huſband 


for her: this determined, they ſend 
to the fair one's cabin to inform 
her, that on the Sunday following 


ſhe is to be horſed, that is, carried 


on men's backs She muſt then 
provide whiſky and cyder for a treat, 


as all will pay her a viſit, after maſs, 


for a hurling match. As ſoon as 
ſhe is horſed, the hurling begins, 
in which the young fellow appoint- 
ed for her huſband has the eyes of 
all the company fixed on him: if 


he comes off conqueror, he is cer- 


tainly married to the girl, but if 
another is victorious, he as certain- 
ly loſes her, for ſhe is the prize of 
the victor. Theſe trials are not al- 
ways finiſhed in one Sunday; they 
take ſometimes two or three, and 


Dancing-maſters of, 


the common expreſſion when g 
are over is, that “ ſuch a vir 
oaled.” Sometimes one har 
— againſt another, but a n 
riageable girl is always the yr 
Hurling is a ſort of cricket; bu 
ſtead ot throwing the ball in or 
to knock down a wicket, the 
is to paſs it through a bent fi 
the ends ſtuck in the ground 
theſe matches they perform { 
feats of activity, as ought to e 
dence the food they live on tobe 
from deficient in nouriſhment, 

* The common Iriſh are in pe 
ral clothed ſo very indifferent 
that it impreſſes every ſtranger y 
a ſtrong idea of univerſal por 
Shoes and ſtockings are ſearg 
ever found on the feet of child 
of either ſex; and great num 
of men and women are wit 
them: a change, however, in 
reſpect, as in moſt others, is co 
ing in; for there are many mort 
them with theſe articles of cloath 
now than ten years ago. 

„ An Iriſhman and his wife 
much more ſolicitous to feedt 
to clothe their children: 1 
in England it 1s — to 
the expence they put themſelves 
to deck out children whoſe prin 
ſubſiſtence is tea. Very many 
them in Ireland are ſo ragged 


lrelar 
bat © 
of th 


their nakedneſs is ſcarcely coe ere 
yet are they in health, and be 
As to the want of ſhoes and f, 
ings, I confider it as no evil, er 
much more cleanly cuſtom than ud 
beaſtiality of ſtockings and feet W's : 

are waſhed no oftener than tho 
our own poor, Women are oy c 
without ſhoes than men; agb 3 


waſhing their cloaths no where 

in rivers and ſtreams, the cold. l 

cially as they roaſt their legs int ah 
ate 


cabins till they are fire- po 
muſt ſwell them to the wonder, ar 


x 


3 


* 


be. and with the horrid black and 
ye colour always met with both in 
rogng and old. T' hey ſtand in ri- 
ers, 41: beat the linen againſt the 
weat ſtones found there with a 
beetle, 

« | remarked generally, that they 
gere not ill drefſed on Sundays and 
olydays, and that black or dark 
ue was almoſt the univerſal hue. 

« The cottages of the Iriſh, 
vhich are all called cabins, are the 
noſt miſerable looking hovels that 
an be well conceived : they gene- 
ally conſiſt of only one room: mud 
headed with ſtraw is the common 
materials of the walls: theſe are 
mely above ſeven feet high, and 
wot always above five or fix : they 
ve about two feet thick, and have 
my a door, which lets in light in- 
fead of a window, and ſhould let 
the ſmoak out inſlead of a chimney, 
but they had rather keep it in: 
theſe neo conveniencies they hold 
b cheap, that I have ſeen them 
both topped up in ſtone cottages, 
bt by improving landlords, - The 
ſmoak warms them, but certainl 
$235 injurious to their eyes as it is 
bv the complexion of the women, 
which in general in the cabins of 
reland has a near reſemblance to 
tat of a ſmoaked ham. The number 
if the blind poor I think greater 
dere than in England, which is 
pobably owing to this cauſe, 

The roots of the cabins are 
ntters, raiſed from the tops of the 
Iud-walls, and the covering va- 
nes: ſome are thatched with ſtraw, 
ptatoe-ſtalks, or with heath, others 
aly covered with ſods of turf cut 
Im a praſs-field ; and I have ſeen 
reral that were partly compoſed 
if all three: the repair theſe 
are kept in, a hole in the 
ch being often mended with 
and — ſprouting from every 
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part, gives them the appearance of 
a weedy dung- hill; eſpecially when 
the cabin is not built with regular 
walls, but ſupported on one, or pery 
haps on both fides by the banks of 
a broad dry ditch, the roof then 
ſeems a hillock, upon which per- 
haps the pig grazes. Some of theſe 
cabins are much leſs and more mi- 
ſe able habitations than I had ever 
ſeen in England. I was told they 
were the worlt in Connaught, but I 
found it an error, I {aw many 
in Leinſter to the full as bad, and 
in Wicklow, ſome worſe than any 
in Connaught, When they are well 
roofed, and built not of tones, ill put 
together, but of mud, they are much 
warmer, independently of ſmoak, 
than the _ or lath and mortar 
cottages of England, the walls of 
which are ſo thin that a rat-hole lets 
in the wind to the annoyance of the 
whole family. The furniture of 
the cabins is as bad as the archi- 
tecture; in very many, conſiſting 
only of a pot for boiling their po- 
tatoes, a bit of a table, and one or 
two broken ſtools; beds are not 


found univerſally, the family lying 


on ſtraw, equally partook of by 
cows, calves, and pigs, though the 
luxury of ſties is coming in in Ire- 
land, which excludes the poor pigs 
from the warmth of the bodies of 
their maſter and miſtreſs: I re- 
marked little hovels of earth thrown 
up near the cabins, and in ſome 
x Hh they build their turf-ſtacks 
hollow, in order to afford ſhelter to 
the hogs. This is a general de- 
ſcription, but the exceptions are 
very numerous. I have been in a 
multitude of cabins that had much 
uſeful furniture, and ſome even 
ſuperfluous: chairs, tables, boxes, 
cheſts of drawers, earthenware, and 
in ſhort moſt of the articles found 
in a middling Engliſh cottage ; but 
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upon enquiry, I very generally found 
that theſe acquiſitions were all made 
within the laſt ten years; a ſure ſign 
of a riſing national proſperity. I 
think the bad cabins and furniture 
the greatelt inſtances of [riſh pover- 
ty; and this muſt flow from the 
mode of payment for labour, which 
makes cattle ſo valuable to the pea- 
ſant, that every farthing they can 
ſpare is ſaved for their purchaſe ; 
trom hence alſo reſults another ob 
ſervation, which 1s, that the appa- 
rent poverty of it is greater than 
the real; for the houſe of a.man, 
that is maſter of four or five cows, 
will ſcarcely have any thing but de- 
ficiencies ; nay, I was in the cabins 
of dairymen and farmers, not ſmall 
ones, whole cabins were not at all 
better, or better furniſhed than 
thoſe of the pooreſt labourer : be- 
fore, therefore, we can attribute 
it to abſolute poverty, we muſt take 
into the account the cuſtoms and 
inclination of the people. In Eng- 
land a man's cottage will be filled 


with ſuperfluities before he poſſeſſes 
a cow. 


I think the compariſon 
much in favour of the [riſhman: a 
hog 13 a much more valuable piece 
of goods, than a ſet of tea-things; 
and though his ſnout in a crock * 
of potatoes, is an idea not ſo poe- 
cal as 

Broken tea cups, wiſely kept for ſhew, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten' in a row 
yet will the cottar and his family, 
at Chriſtmas, find the ſolidity of it 
an ample recompence for the orna- 
ment of the other, 

„% The cottages of the Iriſh, 
though ſuch apparently miſerable 
habirations, are an evident encou- 
ragement to population, In Eng- 
land, where the poor are in many 
reſpects in ſuch a ſuperior ſlate, a 


®* The iron pot of an Iriſh cabin, 
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couple will not marry unleſs t. 
can get a houſe, to build which 
take the kingdom through, will cg 
from twenty-five to ſixty pounds: 
half the life, and all the Vigour 2nd 
youth of a man and woman ae 
paſſed, before they can fave ſuch x 
ſum ; and when they have got it 
ſo burthenſome are poor to a pariſh, 
that it is twenty to one if they ord 

rmiſſion to ere& their cottage 

ut in Ireland the cabin is not an 
object of a moment's conſideration 
to poſſeſs a cow and a pig is ; 
earlier aim : the cabin begins nit 
a hovel, erected with two days | 
bour, and the young couple qaſ 
not their youth in celibacy for wan 
of a neſt to produce their young 
in. If it comes to a matter of cl, 
culation, it will then be but fou 
pounds to thirty, 

„Marriage is certainly more 
neral in Ireland than in England 
I ſcarcely ever found an unmarrie 
farmer, or cottar ; but it is ſeen mo 
in other claſſes; which with us d 
not marry at all; ſuch as fervants 
the generality of footmen and maids 
in gentlemen's families, are mz 
ried ; a circumſtance we very rate 
fee in England. 

© Another point is their childre 
not being burthenſome. In all th 
enquiries I made into the ſtate oft 
poor, I found their happineſs a 
eaſe generally relative to the nu 
ber of their children, and nothi 
confidered as ſuch a misfortune 
having none: whenever this is tl 
fact, or the general idea, it mu 
neceſſarily have a conſiderable ee 
in promoting early marriages, 2 
conſequently population. 

„Ahe food of the people beit 
potatoes, is a circumſtance not 
leſs importance: for when the c 
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mon food of the poor is ſo dear as 
o be an object of attentive cecono- 
my, the children will want that 
plenty which is eſſential to rearing 
them : the article of milk, ſo gene- 
al in the Iriſh cabins, is a matter 
of the firſt conſequence in rearing 
nfantss The Inſh poor, in the 
Catholic parts of that country, are 
{ubited entirely upon land, where- 
t the poor in England have ſo little 
to do with it, that they ſubſiſt al- 
moſt entirely from ſhops, by a pur- 
chaſe of their neceſlaries : in the 
former caſe it muſt be a matter of 
gious conſequence, that the 
product ſhould be yielded by as 
{mall a ſpace of land as poſſible: 
this is the caſe with potatoes more 
than with any other crop whatever. 
„At Clonells, near Caſtlerea, 
lives O'Connor, the direct deſcend- 
ant of Roderick O'Connor, who 
was king of Connaught 700 years 
20: there is a monument of him 
in Roſcommon church, with his 
ſcepter, Ke. I was told as a cer- 
tanty, that this family were here 
long before the coming of the Mile- 
bans, Their poſſeſſions, formerly ſo 
great, are reduced to 3 or 400l. a 
rear, the family having fared in 
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the revolutions of ſo many ages, 
much worſe than the O'Neils and 
O'Briens, The common people 
pay him the greateſt reſpect, and 
ſend him preſents of cattle, &c. 
upon various occaſions, They con- 
ſider him as the prince of a people 
involved in one common ruin. 

© Another great family in Con- 
naught 1s Macdermot, who calls 
himſelf prince of - Coolavin : he 
lives at Coolavin in Sligo, and 
though he has not above 100L. a 
year, will not admit his children to 
fit down in his preſence, This was 
certainly the caſe with his father, 
and ſome aſſured me even with the 
preſent chief, Lord Kingſborough, 
Mr. Ponſonby, Mr. O'Hara, Mr, 
Sandtord, &c. came to ſee him, and 
his addreſs was curious: O'Hara! 
you are welcome. Sandford, I am 
glad to fee your mother's ſon : (his 
mother was an O'Brien). As to 
the reſt of ye, come in as you can.“ 
Mr. O'Hara, of Nymphsfield, is 
in poſleflion of a confiderable eſtate 
in Sligo, which is the remains of 
great poſſeſſions they had in that 
country: he is one of the few de- 
ſcendants of the Mileſian race.“ 


CHARACTER and MANNERS of the ICELAND ERS, with 
ſome Account of their LITERATURE. 


[From Dr. Von Troit's Letters on IceELanD.] 


1 HE Icelanders are middle- 

{ized and well-made, though 
dot very ſtrong; and the women are in 
general ill · featured. The men have 
left off the cuſtom of wearing beards 
bog ago, though you find them repre- 


ſented with beards in Eggert Olafsen's 
Travels through Iceland; a draw- 
ing which, perhaps, may repreſent 
an inhabitant of Sondmoer, in 
Norway, but by no means an Ice- 
lander *. 


* This, however, is ſubjet to ſome exceptions; for the inhabitants of 
Omund Fiorden, and ſome families on the north nde of the iſland, ſtill wear 
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© Vices are indeed much leſs com- 
mon among them than in other parts, 
where riches and luxury have cor- 
rupted the morals of the people. 
Theft is ſeldom heard of; nor are 
they inclined toincontinence, though 
there are examplesof perſons having 
been puniſhed more than once on 
that account, 
= 6. Though their poverty diſables 
them from imitating the hoſpitality 
of their anc«ſtors in all reſpects, yet 
the deſire of doing it ſtill exiſts: they 
cheerfully give away the little they 
have to ſpare, and expreſs the utmoſt 
joy and fatisfaCtion if you are pleaſed 
with their gift, When they want 
to ſhew themſelves particularly af 
fectionate, they kiſs one another on 
the mouth on their viſits : they do 
the ſame to the huſband and the wife, 
the mother and the daughter : they 
are uncommonly obliging and faith- 
ful, and extremely atrached to go- 
vernment. They are very zealous 
in their religion +, and it muſt be 
owned not entirely free from ſuper- 
ſtition. They have an inexpreſſible 
attachment for their native country, 
and are no where ſo happy. An 
Icelander, therefore, rarely ſettles 
in Copenhagen, though ever fo ad- 
vantageous conditions ſhould be/of- 
tered him. | 
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uſeful improvements. Perhaps thi 
defect lies more in the government 
which, being unacquainred with the 
nature of the country, did not make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions and regula. 
tions for creating and encouragin 
induſtry, They are not chearful in 
converſation, but fimple and credy. 
lous, and have no averſion to a bottle 
if they can find opportunity; but 
it may eaſily be conceived, that thi 
is not to be underſtood of all with. 
out exception, When they meet 
together, their chief paſtime conſif 
in reading their hiſtory : the maſter 
of the houſe begins, and the ref 
continue in their turns when he is 
tired. Some of them know theſe 
{tories by heart, others have them 
in print, and others. have them in 
writing, One of theſe paſtimes is 
rumuleſter, conſiſting in the reciting 
ſome verſes, that ſometimes are bad 
enough ſung, They beſides amuſe 
themſelves 1n their meetings with 
what they call wi4e-waka, where a 
man and woman take one another 
by the hand, and by turns fing 
ſtanzas, which are a kind of dia- 
logue, and to which the compan 
ſometimes join in chorus. This 
however, aftords little amuſement to 
a ftranger, as they generally (ing 
very bad, without obſerving time, 
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& On the other hand, one cannot or any other grace, particularly as * 
aſcribe any great induſtry to them: they have not the leaſt knowledge | 
they work on in the minner'they are of the modern improvements f ſe 
once uſed to, without thinking of muſic “. - 

| 

heards ; and in Fniſkadal lives a man named Benedict, known on account oh tht 

his beard. Between 1740 and 1750, it happened between the icy mountains 24"! 

of Sneefaels Jokne, that two brethren dividing between themſelves the inbe Int 

ritanc left them by their father, one of them called Helge, gave his hrothe of 1 

four rix-dollars for the excluſive right of wearing a beard ; which right, 1 tons 

their family, was the ſole prerogative of their late father. butt 

+ An Icelander never paſſes a river, or any other dangerous place, without he 
previouſly taking off his hat, and imploring divine protection, and be is al ef 
ways thankful fur the protection of God when he has paſſed the danger. 4 

I oblerved two kinds of muſical inſtruments in Iceland, one called laat Ve 

pit, with ſix braſs ſtrings; the other called fid/a, with two ſtrings 1 ww 
or 
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« The Icelanders have made very 
few alterations, if any, in their 
leſs in modern times. It 1s not ele- 

tor ornamental; but yet neat, 
cleanly, and ſuited to the climate 
The men all wear a linen ſhirt next 
o the ſkin, with a ſhort jacket. and 
wide pair of breeches over it. When 
they travel they wear another ſhort 
dat over it. All this is made of 
coarle black cloth; only the inha- 
bitants on the north ſide of Arnar- 
ford wear white cloaths. On the 
head they wear large three cornered 
hats, and on their feet worſted 
fockings and Icelandic ſhoes, 

« Some of them have ſhoes from 
Copenhagen, but as they are rather 
too dear, they generally make their 
own ſhoes, ſomerimes of ox hide, 
but moſtly of ſheep's leather : the 
manner in which they make them 
x thus: they cut a ſquare piece of 
eather, rather wider than the length 
of the foot; this they ſow up at the 
wes, and behind at the heel, and tie 
ton with leather thongs. Theſe 
hoes are convenient enough where 
the country is level; but it would 
te very difficult for us, who are not 
uſed to them, to go amongſt the 
wels and ſtones, though the lce- 
landers do it with great eaſe. 

he women are likewiſe always 
deſſed in black: they wear a 
bodice over their ſhitts, which are 
kxed up at the boſom ; and above 
this a jacket laced before, with long 
uro {leeves reaching down to the 
prlts. In the opening on the fide 
if the ſleeve they have chaſed but- 
ons, with a plate fixed to each 
button, on which the bridegroom, 
then he buys them, in order to 
pelent to his bride, takes care to 
ure his name and her's engraved, 
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At the top of the jacket a little black 
collar 1s fixed, ot about three inches 
broad, of velvet or ſilk, and fre- 
quently trimmed with gold cord. 
The petticoat is likewiſe of wwadmal, 
and reaches down to the ancles. 
Round the top of it is a girdle of 
ſilver, or ſome other metal, to which 
they taſten the apron, which is alſo 
of wwadmal, and ornamented at to 
with chaſed buttons, Over this dreſs 
they wear a h-mpa, or upper drels, 
nearly reſembling that of the pea- 
ſants at Wingaker in Sweden, with 
this difference, that it is wider at 
bottom : this 1s cloſe at the neck 
and wriſts, and a. hand's breadth 
ſhorter than the petticoat. It is 
adorned with a facing down to the 
very bottom, which looks like cut 
velver, and 1s generally wove by the 
Icelandic women, On their fingers 
they wear many gold, filver, or braſs 
rings. Their head-dreis conſiſts of 
ſeveral cloths wrapped round the 
head, almoſt as high again as the 
face; it is tied faſt with a ſilk hand- 
kerchiet, and ſerves more tor warmth 
than ornament : girlsare not allowed 
to wear this head dreſs before they 
are marriageable, At their wed- 
dings they are adorned in a very par- 
ucular manner: the bride wears 
cloſe to the tace, round her head- 
dreſs, a crown of filver gilt. She 
has two chains round her neck, one 
of which hangs down very low 
before, and the other reſts on 
her ſhoulders, Belides theſe ſhe 
wears a lefler chain on the neck, 
trom which a heart generally hangs, 
which may be opened to pur balſam 
or ſome other kind of perfume into 
it, 

The dreſs here deſcribed is worn 
by all the Icelandic women, high 


lorſes hair: both are played by a bow. TI likewiſe heard of another inſtru- 
nent called m hon, but I never could get a light of it, 
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and low, without exception; with 
this difference, that the poorer ſort 
have it of coarſe «vadmal, with or- 
naments of braſs; and thoſe that 
are eaſier in their circumſtances, of 
broad cloth, with filver ornaments 
gilt. I ſaw one of theſe dreſſes, 
which belonged to the bailiff's wife, 
and was worth atleaſt three hundred 
dollars. 

© Thehouſes of the Icelanders are 
not alike throughout the country. 
According to ſome deſcriptions, they 
are tolerable on the north fide of the 
iſtand; but or that part of Iceland 
which I have ſeen, they were all 
extremely bad, excepting thoſe of 
the governor at Beſſeſtedr, the phy- 
ſician's at Seltiarnarnes, and the 
ſheriff's at Wido, that were built of 
ſtone at the King's expence. In 
ſome parts the dwellings and other 
buildings of the Icelanders are made 
of drift-wood, in others they are 
raiſed of lava, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the ſtone-walls we make 
for incloſures, with moſs ſtuffed be- 
tween the lava. In ſome houſes 
the walls are wainſcotted within, 
The roof is covered with ſods laid 
over rafters, or ſometimes over ribs 
of whales, which is both more 
durable and more expenfive than 
wood. The timber-work reſts on 
many beams laid length-ways. The 
walls are about three yards high, 
and the entrance ſomewhat lower. 

The Icelanders in general eat 
three meals a day, at ſeven in the 
morning, at two in the atternpon, 
and at nine in the evening. 

* In the morning and evening they 
commonly eat curds mixed with 
new milk, and ſometimes with juni- 
per berries, and thoſe of crake or 
crow berries : in ſome parts they 
alſo have pottage of Falgrds, which, 
FE afſure you is very palatable ; 
pallidrafii, or curdled milk, boiled 
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till it becomes of a red colour; 


ſeiddmjolk, or new milk, boiled 3 


long while. At dinner their food 
conliſts of dried fiſh, with plenty of 
ſour butter. They alſo ſometimes 
eat freſh fiſh, and, when poſſible, 
a little bread and cheeſe with them. 
It 1s reported by ſome, that they do 
not eat any fiſh till it is quite rotten; 
this report, perhaps, proceeds from 
their being fond of it when a little 
tainted : they however frequently 
eat fiſh that 1s quite freſh, though in 
the ſame manner as the reſt of their 
food, or often without ſalt. 

On Sunday, and in harvel. 
time, they have broth made of meat, 
which is often boiled in Hra, in- 
ſiead of water: and in winter they 
cat hung or dried meat. 

Their common beverage 1 
milk, either warm from the cow, or 
cold, and ſometimes boiled: they 
likewiſe make butter-milk with or 
without warer. On the coaſts they 
generally drink b/anda, and four 
milk; which is ſold, after it is ſkim- 
med, at two-fifths of a rix- dollar a 
caſk : ſome likewiſe fend for beer to 
Copenhagen, and ſome others brew 
their own. A ſew of the principal 
inhabitants alſo have claret and cot- 
fee. The common people ſome- 
times drink a kind of tea, which 
they make from the leaves of holta- 
ſoleyg and ſpeedwell. 

« This is the uſual manner of 
life in Iceland. In all countries the 
living of the poor differs eſſentially 
from that of the rich; and if an 
Iceland gentleman can afford to eat 
meat, butter, ſhark, and whale, the 
peaſants are obliged to content them- 
ſelves. with fiſh, blanda, milk pot- 
tage of rock graſs, and beinafiring: 
Though the Icelanders cannot in 
general he ſaid to be in want of ne- 
ceſſarly aliment, yet the countij 
has ſeveral times been viſited by 
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tfamines : theſe, however, have 
ven chiefly owing to the Green- 
und floating-ice, which, when it 
comes in great quantities, prevents 
the graſs from growing, and puts an 
etire ſtop to their fiſhing. 

«Thelcelandersprincipallyattend 
po fiſhing, and. the care of theircattle. 

On the coaſts the men employ 
their time in fiſhing, both ſummer 
1nd winter: on their return home, 
after they have drawn and cleaned 
their fiſh, they give them to their 
gives, whole care it is to dry them. 
ju the winter, when the inclemency 
of the weather prevents them from 
ning, they are obliged to take care 
of their cattle, and ſpin wool. In 
ſummer they mow the graſs, dig 
wrf, provide fuel, go. in ſearch of 
heep and goats that are gone aſtray, 
ind kill cattle, They likewiſe at- 
tend to their <vadmal, or coarſe 
doth : for that purpoſe they make 
ue of urine, which they alſo uſe 
for waſhing and bucking, inſtead of 
ſoap and pot-aſhes, The men like- 
wie prepare leather, and uſe miadurt 
(pirza ulmaria) inſtead of the bark 
oi birch, Some few work in gold 
and filver, while others are inſtruct- 
ed in mechanics, and are tolerable 
proficients therein, 

às a proof of this, I need only 
mention a fledge that a peaſant con- 
mred ſome years ago in the form of 
{ſhip with fails, and large enough 
to contain four or five perſons, that 
zould ſail, in the winter ſeaſon, in 
a even country. Unluckily, two of 
bis ſons, in failing home from 
church, overturned, and broke the 
Wole carriage to pieces. 

On the weſt fide of the country 
they make veſſels of floating wood, 
large enough to contain from three 
o rweive tons, and according to the 


lze of the veſſel charge from four 


10 hx dollars, 
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© The: women prepare the fiſh, 
take care of the cattle, manage the 


milk and the wool, ſew, ſpin, and 


gather eggs and down, When they 
work in the evening, they uſe, in- 
ſtead of an — a lamp, with a 
wick made of fiva (epilobium) dipt 
in train- oil, which is ſo contrived as 
to burn four, ſix, or eight hours. 
Poetry formerly flouriſhed very 
much in Iceland. Egil Skallagrimſon, 
Kormak Ogmundſon, Glum Geir- 
ſon, Thorleif Jarlaa, Skald, and 
Finarhelgeſon, Sighvatr, Thordſon, 
Gunlaug Ormſtunga, and Skad Rafn, 
are celebrated as great poets. The 
art of writing was not, however, 
much in uſe till after the year 1000. 
lt is true the Runic characters were 
known in the country before that 
period, and moſt probably brought 
thitherfrom Norway. Tho' we have 
no reaſon to believe they were cut 
upon ſtones, as was practiſed among 
us (for no Runic ſtones have been 
found there, whoſe age reaches to 
the times of Paganiſm) ; they uſed, 
however, to ſcratch them on buck- 
lers, and ſometimes on their cielings 
and walls: and the Laxdaela Saga 
makes mention of one Olof of 
H iardarhult, who had a large houſe 
built, on the beams and rafters of 
which remarkable ſtories are ſaid to 
have been marked, in the ſame man- 
ner as Thorkil Hake cut an account 
of his own deeds on his bedſtead and 
chair. That Runic characters were 
made uſe of before the introduction 
of the Chriſtian religion, — be 
proved by Olaf Tryggwaſſon's Saga, 
where he makes mention of a man, 
whoſe name was Oddni, who, being 
dumb, made known, by means ot 
Runic characters, that he had been 
inſulted by Ivar, his father's gueſt. 
« After the reception of the 
Chriſtian religion in the year 1000, 
the ſciences took another form- 
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The Latin characters were imme- 
diately adopted, as the Runic alpha- 
bet, which only conſiſts of 16 letters, 
was found inſufficient. The firſt 
Icelandic biſhop, Ifleif, founded a 
{ſchool at Skallholt; and ſoon atter 
they founded four other ichools; in 
which the youth were inſtructed in 
the Latin tongue, divinity, and 
ſome parts of theoretic philoſophy, 
Jonas Ogmundſſon, firit biſhop of 
Hoolum, ſent to Gothland in the 
year 1120 for one Giſie Finſon to 
ſuperintend the ſchool at Hoolum. 
Arngrim Jonſon, on this occaſion, 
mentions a remarkable circumſtance 
in his Chrymogaea, p. 108. of the 
architect Thoredr, who, as he was 
employed in building the cathe- 
dral church at Hoolum, paid jo much 
attention to the grammatical leflons 
given to the ſchool boys, as to make 
| conſiderable progreſs in them him- 
ſelf. The tame author alſo men- 
tions, that the biſhop, who was a 
learned and zealous man, having 
one day ſurpriſed one of the ſcho- 
lars in reading Ovid's Letters, and 
book De Arte Amandi, was fo in- 
cenſed thereat as to ſtrike the book 
out of his hand. At a time when 
ho great knowledge of the Latin 
language could be expected even in 
Sweden, an Icelander however was 
found of ſufficient capacity and learn- 
ing to inſtru the young people to 
read and underſtand the Latin poets, 
But notwithitanding the ſciences 
were there only in their infancy, 
thoſe who defired to make greater 
progreſs in them, ſtudied in foreign 
univerſities. Giflur lleitson ſtudied 
at Erſurt; and many reſorted to 
Paris, as Samundr digfuſſon did, 
from whence they are called Pariſk- 
larkar (Paris-writers) Many, how- 
ever, whoſe names are celebrated, 
ſtudied only in Iceland: as a proof 
of which, Iwill only mention the 
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two moſt famous Icelandic Writeft; 
Are Frode and Snorre Sturlelon, It 
may therefore be affirmed that Ice. 


land, from the introduction of the 0 
Chriſtian religion there till the year 1 
1264, when it became ſubje to th 
Norway, wzs one of the few couy. ch 
tries in Europe, and the only one in 10 
the North, where the ſcietices were rh 
cultivated and held in eſteem. This gh 
period of time alſo produced more 01 
learned men than at any other period 
ſince. We need only read their ye 
ancient chronicles to- be convinced 13 
that they had great knowledge in ot 
morality, philoſopby, natural 15 pr 
ry, and aſtronomy. They had . 
tolerably clear ideas of divinity, and bee 
uſed to read the Fathers : but their that 
poetical and hiſtorical productions, phe 
in particular, have bid defiance to the 
time, even when ignorance was long 
again beginning to reſume her em. Wipro! 
pire. It would be an eaſy matter to er 1 
mention a number of potts who ap 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, not only in Gal 


Iceland and the Orkneys, but like. ben, 
wiſe at the Swediſh, Daniſh, Nor- bel 
wegian, and Engliſh courts, as the WW" | 


Skaldartal (or liſt of poets) con- lk, 
tains no leſs than 240: but it 
would be ſuperfluous to mention 
here any more than the three priu- 
cipal ones; viz. Snorre Stutleſon, 
who was beheaded in the year 1241, 
in the 63d year of his age, at Reik- 
holt in Iceland ; Olafr Huitaſkald, 
who died in 1259 3 and Sturla 
Thordſon, who ended his life in 
1281, Some extracts of the works 
of theſe authors are inſerted in 
printed as well as manuſcript chro- 
nicles. 

The Icelanders were remark- 
ably ſtudious in preſerving the me- 
mory of their anceſtors; and it was 
the molt agreeable occupation in 
their meetings and aſſemblies, to ſe- 


peat thoſe hiſtories and poems for 
. which 
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vhich their great men had been re- 
wened, as was alſo the practice 
wong the Greeks. Add to this, 
de contents and compoſition of the 
rritings themſelves plainly prove, 
har the authors have not been in- 
dined to late marvellous ſtories ; 
nd it would be unjuſt to refuſe 
hem that reliance on their veracity, 
$hich we, without heſitation, beſtow 
u other writers of the ſame claſs. 

« The greateſt part of their works 
were compoſed in the 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 14th centuries ; and ſome 
if then have even appeared in 
nt. 

« Eren here the ſciences have 
teen ſubject to the ſame revolutions 
that they have experienced eve 
here elſe. The luſtre in which 
hey had maintained themſelves ſo 
bng, was ſucceeded by the moſt 
wotound obſcurity. To give a clear- 
tr idea of this, 1 ſhall borrow the 
apreſions of the learned biſhop of 
&al|bolt, Dr. Finneus, on this occa- 
fon, who compares the ſtate of the 
kieuces in Iceland to the four ſtages 
o human life, in his well-written 
Hit, Eccl, Iflandize. The infancy 
atended to the year 1056, when 
be introduction of the Chriſtian re- 
gon produced the firſt dawn of 
ict. Their youth till 1 100, when 
ktools were firſt eſtabliſhed, and the 
wucation and inſtruction of youth 
tin to be more attended to than 
fre, Their manly age laſted till 
bout the middle of the fourteenth 
entury, when Iceland produced the 
Featelt number of learned men. 
Vid age appeared towards the end 
this fame fourteenth century, 
ten the ſciences gradually decreaſ- 
4 and were almoſt entirely extinct, 
* work of any merit appearing. 
lltory now drooped her head, poe- 
bad no reliſh, and all the other 
nces were enveloped in darknets, 


(73] 
The ſchools began to decay, and in 
many places they even had none at 
at all. It was very uncommon for 
any one to underſtand Latin, and 
tew prieſts could with fluency read 
their breviary and rituals. | 

«+ But this was not the caſe alone 
in Iceland; the greater Part of Eu- 
rope experienced the ſame change. 
For the dawn of a more bright day 
that had begun to ſpread from 
Greece over Italy and the ſouthern 
part of Europe, after the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turksin 1453, 
had not yet penetrated to the 
North. | 

+ The Reformation produced 
here, as in moſt places, a new dawn 
ot knowledge, Some time before a 
printing preſs had been brought to 
Iceland, bithop Giſſur propoſed to 
open a new ſchool in the convent of 
Videy, which had been ſeized by 
the crown : but as this had been 
deſigned for a dwelling place to the 
king's receivers of the cuſtoms, 
Chriſtian III. in the year 1552, 
commanded that a ſchool-houſe 
ſhould be built near each of the ca- 
thedral churches ; that at Skallholt 
for forty ſcholars, and that at 
Hoolum for thirty-four ; but fince 
they have been reduced, the one to 
thirty-tour and the other to twenty- 
four ſcho:ars. Each of theſe ſchools was 
to be provided with a rector and an 
aſſiſtant teacher; and the king ap- 
propriated as much land to theſe 
foundations, as was ſufficient to af- 
ford tolerable ſalaries to the teachers, 
and board, books, and cloathing to 
the ſcholars gratis, ſo long as they 
remained at ſchool. 

Great pains have been ſince taken 
to appoint men of known abilities as 
teachers to theſe ſchools ; and young 
men are ſo well inſtructed there, that 
few of the clergy ſtudy any where 
clic. Many lcelancers, however, 


ſtudy 
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fludy at Copenhagen, and in the 
year 1773, there were no leſs than 
fifty- four at that univerſity, where 
excellent regulations have been made 
tor the ſupport of the poor ſtudents. 
Some likewiſe ſtudy in foreign uni- 
verſities. 

_ ** The language in Iceland is the 
ſame as that formerly ſpoken in Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, and 
has preſerved itſelt ſo pure, that 
any Icelander underſtands the moſt 


— 


ancient traditional hiſtory, ag eaſily 
as we do letters written in the time 
oi Charles IX. The general change 
that took place in the northern lan. 
guage during and after the time of 
Erick of Pomerania, did not exten 
to Iceland, though ſome trifling alte. 
rations were afterwards made in it in 
the fifteenth century, by the int. 
duction of religion and their trade 
with the Danes, Engliſh, and Ger. 


mans.“ 


FuNERAI CEREMONIES among the IN GRIANS, « 
| ISCHORTZI, a Finnisn NATION. 


[From the Rev. Mr. Tovuxe's Publication, entitled“ Ruſſia.“] 


6 HE dead are buried by the 
prieſt of the profeſſion to 

which they belong: but theſe ſu- 
perſtitious people return to the 
grave, under covert of the night, 
and, having taken up the ſod, de- 
fit eatables for their departed 
friend, which they renew during a 
fortnight, or three weeks. Dogs 
and other animals eaſily ſcratch up 
theſe victuals and devour them, 
while the gocd folk that placed 
them there believe, they were con- 
ſumed by the deceaſed, Their ge- 
neral opinion is, that they continue 
to live in tbe ſubterranean world, 
in the ſame manner as they did on 
the ſurface of the earth ; and that 
the grave 1s little more than a 
change of habitation: for which 
reaſon they bury their money, that 
they may have it to uſe in the 
world to come. They ſpeak to 
their deceaſed friends, and go to 
their tomb for that purpoſe ; but, 
at the ſame time, are much atraid 
of them. Some gentlemen, not 
long ago, ſurpriſed a woman in the 


ter lamentations: at length ſhe con 


2—ä— 


environs of St. Peterſburg in thi 
act, and heard her without being 
perceived. She was telling her de 
ceaſed huſband, that a fortnight at 
ter his deceaſe ſhe married agin 
that, to appeaſe his manes, and tc 
prevent his doing her any injun 
tor it, ſhe had approached his grare 
upon which ſhe had laid herſelf flat 


crying grievouſly, and making bit 


cluded by ſaying, with many tn 
gical geſtures : ** Behold thou 3 
dead, Alas! alas! But be not an 
gry with me, that I have marne 
this lad much younger than thee 
Alas! alas! I will not take the lel 
care of thy ſon, thy little darling 
Alas! &c,” 
© Among their holy places the 
is one upon the road to Riga, 4 
the diſtance of about ten verſts fro 
Peterſburg. It is formed by a lay 
lime-tree, whoſe branches are i 
terwoven with thoſe of the tore 
that are neareſt to it, and forms 
delightful natural bower, Peter ih 
Great was charmed with this 2 
pot 
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bot, and uſed frequently to ſtop at 
On the feſtival of St, John, at 
gebt, the Iſchortzi aſſemble under 
45 tree, and remain till morning, 


Licking, and ſinging, and dancing, 


[75] 


round a great fire ;. concluding their 
orgies with burning a white cock, 
and making the abſurdeſt gellicula- 
tions and grimaces imaginable.” 
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7 HENEVER a Tſchou- 
waſche has a mind to 
nary, he commiſſions a friend to 
gain for a girl for him, who al- 
ins gets her as cheap as poſſible, 
The price of a girl for marriage is 
monly from twenty to fifty ru- 
les; but a good chafferer will get 
me at five, eight, or ten rubles : 
he rich, however, go as far as 
zohty, The portion of.the bride 
$ pad in cattle, houſehold furni- 
ure, and cloaths, and is in pro- 
prtion to the ſum paid for her. 
After theſe preliminaries, fol- 
lows a ceremony called, The carry- 
ng of the Preſents, The young man 


y the price agreed on, and make 
ite new relations ſeveral ſorts of 
reſents, conſiſting of ſhirts, cloaths, 
md linen. On this occafion, the 
aber of the girl makes an offering 
t a loaf of wheaten bread, and a 
portion of honey to the ſun, which 
te preſents to that luminary, ac- 
onpanied with a prayer for a hap- 
on”! marriage, and proſperity on the 
beung people; after which, they fit 
un to eat and drink, and appoint 
ee wedding-day. 

be day being arrived, the 
i uptials are celebrated in this man- 
n. The bride, covered with a 
oof”. hides herſelf behind a ſcreen; 


nd his parents vifit the betrothed, 


VarRlIAGE CEREMONIES among the TSCHOUWASCHES, 
a FinnisH NATION. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


from which, after ſome time, ſhe 
goes and walks round the eating- 
room, with a grave and folemn 
gait, Some young girls here bring 
her beer, honey, and bread; and 
when ſhe has gone three times round 
the room, the bridegroom enters, 
ſnatches off her veil, kiſſes her, and 
changes rings with her. From this 
inſtant ſhe bears the name of /chox- 
raſnegher, or betrothed girl, in qua- 
lity of which ſhe diſtributes bread, 
honey, and beer, to the gueſts, 
with which they retreſh themſelves. 
She then returns behind the ſcreen, 
where the married women put her 
on a ghonſpbou, or cap of a matron, 
handiomer and more adorned than 
that ſhe wore before the betrothing. 
In the evening, when the bride 
and bridegroom undreſs, the lady 
is obliged to pull off her huſband's 
boots. The next morning, the 
come to look for the Moſaical proots 
of virginity; when, if it appears 
that the bride had been deflowered 
before; a boy, who ſerves as a ſors 
of paranymph, preſents a mug filled 
with beer to one of the principat 
aſſiſtants, In the bottom of this 
mug is a hole, which the lad ſtops 
with his finger, but draws it away 
when the other has the mug at his 
mouth; by which means the beer 


runs down his beard and boſom. 
This 


e 
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This fails not to excite much 
laughter from the company, and a 
bluſh from the bride, But this ter- 
rible ceremony is never followed by 
any more ſerious conſequences. The 
day after, the bride appears as miſ- 
treſs of the houſe, regales her friends, 
and they divert themſelves better 
than the day before: they dance 
to the ſound of the Ruſſian balalat- 
ca, the dudu, &c. Such of the 
Tichouwaſches as have been bap- 
tized, notwithſtanding their proteſ— 
fion of Chriſtianitv, obſerve con- 
ſtantly this national ceremonial; not 
neglecting, however, to ſubjoin the 
ſacerdotal benediction of the church, 
though a long time, perhaps, after 
the marriage in their own way, 
The wedding 1s often heid at the 
houſe of the bridegroom's parents, 
and is a fort of club dinner, to 
which every gueſt brings his own 
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ſhare. Before the meal, a loaf f 


AnvAN TAGES of the FERPTYAREIS, a FIN NISH NAT. 


handed about, with a hole in ! | 
top of it, made by an arrow: i 
this hole, ſuch of the gueſts as as 1 
ſo inclined, put a few kopeeks, by a 
way of preſent. 
„Among the Tſchouwaſches th 8 
huſband is maſter of the houſe; lil — 
orders every thing bimſelf; and Fil 
is the duty of the wife to obey ui. 
out reply; a cuſtom calculated u“ 
prevent domettic broils : according: " 
ly quarrels are very uncommon it K 
the families of the Tichouwaſchss 41 
It the huſband is utterly dis 
with his wite, he goes up to her y 
tears off her veil, or her cap, called ; 
ſourban; and this act alone is the 
ſign of a complete diroree. Alt 
Pagans among the T ſcheremiſſe; 
Mordvines, Votiaks, and Vogoule: fe 
have he ſame cultom ; but the 
exettion of it is not very frequent. 
1 3 : 2 0 4 
tap; 


[From the ſame Work.] nin 


40 H ESE little ſocieties en- 

joy almoſt all the poſible 
advantages of a country lite: ſuch 
of them as are not flothtul, or negli- 
gent, or meet with no accidents, 
are for the molt part in comfortable 
circumſtances, The provinces they 
inhabit are very fertile. "The 
foreſts with which Mount Oural is 
covered, and the hills with which 
this country abounds, aftord great 
advantage for hunting, for breeding 
of cattle, and the care of bees. 
They cultivate the earth after the 
Ruſſian manner, and tend their cattle 
and bees like the Baſchkirs ; thus 
following the beſt method in both 
purſyits, On their firſt ſettlement 


7 


they were obliged to pay a tribute 
to the Baſchkirs, tor the ſoil the 
occupy: but the litter having re 
volted about the beginning of the 
preſent century, the Terptyarei 
were freed from that impolition 
and have ever ſince enjoyed the ter 
ritory in their own right. 1hef 
pay much leſs to the crown the 
the Ruſhan boors, their poll-raf 
being only eighty copeeks per head 
and none but the men are taxed 
1 hey are obliged, indeed, to fur 
niſh carriage tor forty-three pood 
ot falt per man (or, in pro 
about eight hundred thouſand poods 
trom llek, in the neighbourhood 0 


Orenburg, to the magazines on the 
rivet 
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wer Belaya: but for this kind of 

impoll they are paid a price, for 
1 vic any other peaſant, not hav- 
. ing more urgent buſineſs, would be 
a to do it. Even the four hun- 
0 led miners, Which they are obliged 
J 0 ſend every year to the works at 

Oenburg. receive fixed wages, ac- 
cl cording to the agrerment made be- 
teen them and government; and, 

u conſideration of all this, rhey are 
feed from the charge of furniſhing 
reuits for the armies of the crown, 
Theſe great advantages and immu- 
wives granted to this fugitive race 
nay appear unjuſt in reſpect of the 
burdens laid on the other ſubjects 
of the empire; but it is probable 


1771 


that the Terptyareis only enjoy it 
in virtue of their connexion with 
the Baſchkirs, a people extremely 
jealous of their liberty, and always 
ready to oppoſe and reject the ſlight- 
eſt innovation. Their populouſneſy 
is proportionable to the advantages 
they enjoy. At every numbering 
they have been found to have mul» 
tiplied conſiderably; and, at the 
laſt, which was made in the year 
1762, they were reckoned at thirty- 
three thouſand fix hundred and 
ſifty-ſix that paid tribute in the 
province of Outa, in the Oural 
of the province of Iſet, and in the 


diſtrict of Bouguelminſk.” 


ä—ũ—— 


PHI Ohiaks believe, that 

bears enjoy, atter death, a 
happineſs at leaſt equal to that 
which they expect for themſelves. 
Whenever they kill one of theſe 
nimals, they ling ſongs over him, 


* 
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Peculiar SENTIMENT of the OSTI AKS, a FINNISsu NATO. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


in which they aſk his pardon, and 
hang up his ſkin, to which they 
ſhew many civilities, and pay many 
fine compliments, to induce him 
not to take vengeance on them in 
the abode of ſpirits.“ 


AT preſent the number of in- 
| dependent Tartarian hordes 
not great. They conſiſt of only 
ole that (till inhabit the ſouth- 
eit part of the ancient Great Tar 
7, towards the frontiers of Perſia, 
| India, and of Soongaria, the 
Feat Horde of the Kirguiſians, the 
hucharians, the Ghivinſes, the 


Preſent STATE of the TARTAR NATIONS in the Russ AN 
EmMP1RE. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


Karakalpaks, the Troughmenes, the 
Taſchkentians, the Tourkoſtans, 
and the Aralians. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſtill ſeveral hordes of No- 
gais Tartars near the Black Sea, 
which, by the peace concluded be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte, in 
1774, were declared independent 
on the Ottoman dominion, as well 


as 
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as the Tartars of the Krimea, and 
thole of Beſſarabia. But all theſe 


hordes are fo feeble, that they are 


obliged to ſeek the protection of 


each other, or of their neighbours, 


as Circumſtances direct. The other 
hordes are partly ſubjects and partly 
allies to Ruſſia, the Ottoman Porte, 
the Great Mogul, China, and Per- 
fia, eſpecially before the troubles 
of this laſt kingdom. Thoſe hordes 
alone, that acknowledge obedience 
to Ruſſia, are the object of the pre- 
ſent undertaking. 

* The Tartarian nations eſtab- 
liſhed within the empire of Ruſſia, 
dwell along the northern coaſt of 
the Caſpian Sea and the Euxine, 
the northern ſide of Mount Cauca- 
ſus, the Steppes (thoſe - vaſt deſerts 
extending from the eaſtermoſt part 
of the. river Oural, quite to Soon- 
garia), the whole ſouthern fide of 
the laſt mentioned river, the moun- 
tains and frontiers of Siberia to- 
wards the ſouth, the Steppes which 
reach from the river Tobol to the 
other fide of Veniſei; and, laſtly, 
the deſerts ſituated to the middle of 
the Lena It is, moreover, to be 
remarked, that a confiderable num- 
ber of Tartar colonies are diſtri- 
buted among the habitations of the 
Riſſians, eſpecially in the govern- 
ments of Kaſan, Orenburg, and 
Tobolſk. Near the Veniſei are ſtill 
to be ſeen remnants of different peo- 
ple, whoſe manner of lite, and par- 
ticular cuſtoms, hare a great re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of the Tar- 
tars; but they are miſtaken who 
imagine them to be Tartars of 
Kraſnoyarſk, Without reckoning 
theſe laſt, of whom the number 1s 
but {mall, the Tartars taken in ge- 
peral are, next to the Ruſſians, the 
moſt numerous people of the em- 

ire. 


„The Tartars have been in poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the countries abe 
mentioned, at leaſt the greateſſ pa 
of each, ever ſince the Tartar, 
empire was in its ſplendour, and 
of them abound in monument, 
former power. Remains of dicht 
and ramparts are frequently my 
with, which heretofore, either {ut 
rounded ſmall towns now quite de 
moliſhed, or were deſigned for i 
defence of camps, forts or calll 
the veſtiges of which are often to 
diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well 
other traces of decayed importanc 
The Ruſſians give all theſe ruinst 
name of gorodi/cht/che, little tum 
demoliſhed, Many of them are 
tolerable preſervation, and mz 
ſome figure even at preſent, Th 
flabode or Tartarian ſuburb of K 
fimof, on the Oka, ſeems to hat 
been the reſidence of ſome kan, | 
the midſt of the ruins of that cit 


; ej 
is a round and elevated tower, calle i 
in their language Mi/quir, a fort ee. 
temple, or building deſtined to devil 
tion: beſides this, here are evident * 
the walls of a palace; and, in o anc 
of the maſarets, or burial places, * 
a very conſiderable mauſoleum ; T 
which edifices are built of hewn [ot wot 
and bricks. From an Arabic inſeri no 
tion we learn that the kan of SchH ef 
gali was buried there in the 962d ye ton 
of the hegira, or the 1520th year pul 
the Chriſtian chronology. Ne thy 
Mount Caucaſus are ſtill very col it! 
ſiderable remains of Madſchar, aq ibo 
lebrated city of former times. ade 
the environs of Aſtrachan the fu 10 
of ancient Aſtrachan are very viſb i ge 
and the rubbiſh and ramparts of a reſp 
other reſpectable town till exiſt ne che: 
Tzaritzin on the left ſhore of Fin. 
Volga, A little below the mov free 
of the Kama, which empties it bly 
into the above mentioned river, i nce 
many ſuperb monuments of the de 
cient city Biaighimova or Bug cle 


conſiſli 


py 
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conſiſting of towers, moſques, hoy ſes, 
nd ſepulchres, all built of ſtone or 
wk, The oldeſt epitaphs have 
deen there more than eleven centu- 
ies, and the moſt modern at leaſt 
dur hundred years. Not far from 
hence, on the Tſcheremſcham, are 
bund ruins ſomewhat more injured 
by the depredations of time: they 
me thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient 
md very conſiderable city of the 
Bulgarians, which afterwards falling 
the Tartars, they erected upon its 
mins the ſmall town of Bilyairſk. 
ſn the fortreſs of Kalan is a monu- 
nent of the ancient Tartarian king- 
Gm of that name, Its lofty walls 
ne ſo broad that they ſerve at preſent 
for ramparts ; the turrets of which, 
i; well as the old palace of the kan, 
ne built of hewn ſtone. Aſcending 
the river Kaſanka, we meet with 
gitaphs and the ſtrong ramparts of 
the old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are 


ſeriptions, and ſeveral ſepulchral 
nults. The ramparts of Sibir, the 
neient capital of Tartary, are till 
ken about Tobolſk upon the Irtiſch. 
The lofty walls of Tontoura appear 
yet in the Baraba; and near the 
mouth of the Oural are the ditches 
of the city Saratſchik : not to men- 
ton a great number of other ſe- 
pulchres and ruins of Siberia ; and 
tpecially all thoſe that are to be met 
mth in the deſert of Kirguis, which 
bounds in the relics of opulent 
cities. 

The conſtitution and political 
ate of the Tartarian nations with 
reſpect to the empire of Ruſſia, are 
flentially the ſame with thoſe of the 
Finniſh nations. The Tartars are a 
ſee people, and are permitted peace- 
wly to enjoy the conſtitution of their 
anceſtors, They elect their own 
Mets always from among them- 
res ; and generally out of their 


cemeteries full of innumerable in- 


NATIONS. [79] 
nobility, which conſiſts of princes 
deſcended in a direct line from 
Tſchinguis, Bathi, and others of 
their ancient ſovereigns, who have 
rendered themſelves | rl by their 
great exploits. At the beginning of 
their ſubjection they paid the crown 
of Ruſſia the ſame tribute they had 
done before to their ancient kans ; 
but ſince that time they have been 
much relieved, and their taxes are 
regulated now according to circum- 
ſtances and the ability of the people. 
The Yaſak or tribute is in general 
very moderate ; and there are ſome 
whole ſettlements of them, who, 
inſtead of paying tribute, perform 
military ſervice in quality of Koſaks; 
and the hordes that are in alliance or 
under protection, neither ſerve nor 


e It need only to be obſerved, 
with reſpect to their manner of life, 
that the wandering Tartars, as well 
as the ſtationary, have an inexpreſſi- 
ble veneration for the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, The ancient orien- 
tal ſimplicity is therefore perfectly 


- preſerved among them, with its in- 


ſeparable concomitants, frugali 
and Lare 4 Great ceconomy 1s 
conſpicuous in their manners, their 
habitations, their food and their 
dreſs, Thoſe that are rich have no 
train proportionate to their fortune, 
and the reſt never incur an expence 
which it would be inconvenient to 
them to diſcharge. In like manner 
the old national pride of the Tartars 
is maintained at this day in all its 
vigour. It is not only the great that 
boaſt of their genealogies ; but even 
the meaneſt people, however deſti- 
tute of education, warm their ima- 
2 with raptures on the ancient 
plendor of the Tartarian empire, 
and often break out in wiſhes and 
ardent longings for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their former power ; of the 

| fiacerity 
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fincerity of which their reiterated 
and bloody conteſts with the Baſch- 


kirs are ſo many proofs. This is 


probably one chief motive why the 
government excludes from the ma- 
giſtracy and the higher ranks in the 
army all the ſtationary Mahomme- 
dan Tartars, amongſt whom are men 
of great capacity, deficient neither 
in courage. or underſtanding, As 
to the Pagan Tartars, their perfect 
ignorance renders them ſcarcely fit 
tor obedience, much leſs for com- 
mand, 

„The whole race of Tartars 
ſpeak the Tourouk or Tourkith lan- 
guage, which they call the Tour- 
'koſtan, The Mahommedans, who 
learn it young, both ſpeak and write 
it in an unitorm and correct manner. 
They make uſe of the Arabic alpha- 
bet; and all their devations and re- 


language of the Tartars is rich, 


neither ſchoals nor writing; f. 
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ligious acts are in that language 
though but a few of their prieſt 
ſpeak it. Whenever they intend in 
write neatly, they uſe a pen made, 
a reed, and a fort of Chineſe ink 
the compoſition of which is as fol. 
lows : they burn a quantity of mille 
to a coal, and then mix it with 
lamp- black and gum- water. The 


my 2 1 — fm 


flexible, and mellifluous : they ſpea 
very low, and with a tone or 0 
dence, The Pagan Tartars have 


= + 


which reaſon their language ſuff 
much, is conſiderably mixed with 
thoſe of their neighbours, has d 
generated into ſo many differen 
dialects, and undergone ſuch alten 
tions, that they can hardly under 
ſtand the other Tartars, ar be un 
deritpod by them, 0s 


1 L 


Some AccounT of the JAPANESE. Being Part of an Eu 
from the JouR SAL of Dr. TRUNBERY, kept during hi 
Voyage to, and Refidence in, the Empire of JAPAN, 


[From the PaILoSOPHICAL TransSacTiOns, Vol. 70.] 


6 HE complexions of the 

Japaneſe are in general 
yellowiſh, although ſome tew, ge- 
nerally women, are almoſt white. 
Their narrow eyes and high eye- 
brows are like thoſe of the Chineſe 
and Tartars. Their noſes, though 
not flat, are ſhorter and thicker than 
our's. Their hair is univerſally 
black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of taſhion 
reigns through this whole empire, 
that the head-dreſs is the ſame from 
the emperor to the peaſant, 

* The mode of the men's head- 
dreſs. is ſingular: the middle part 
of their heads, from the forehead 
very far back, 1s cloſe-ſhaven ; the 
hair remaining round the temples 


* 


and nape of the neck is turned up 
and tied upon the top of the he 
into a kind of bryſh about as long 
a finger; this bruſh is * lap 
round with white thread, and bet 
a little backwards. 

„ The women preſerve all th 
hair, and, drawing it together « 
the top of the head, roll it round 
loop, and faſtening it down Wi 

ins, to which ornaments are afhix 

raw out the ſides till they appt 
like little wings; behind this a con 
is ſtuck in. | 

„% Phyficians and prieſts are il 
only exceptions to the gere 
faſhion : they ſhave their heads el 
tirely, and are by that means d 


tnguiſhed from the reſt of the peo- 


pe. The faſhion of their clothes 
has alſo remained the ſame from the 
pigheſt antiquity They conſiſt of 
ane or more looſe gowns, tied about 
the middle with a ſaſn; the women 
year them much longer than the 
men, and dragging on the ground. 
In ſummer they are very thin; but 
in winter quilted with ſilk or cotton 
yaddings | We 

« People of rank have them made 
of filk; the lower claſs of cotton 
tus. Women generally wear a 
eater number of them than men, 
and have them more ornamented, 
often with gold or filver flowers 
xoren into the ſtuff, 
« Theſe gowns are generally left 
open at the breaſt: their fleeves are 
rery wide, but partly ſewed up in 
front, ſo as to make a kind of pocket, 
to which they can eaſily put their 
hands, and in this they generally 
carry papers, or ſuch like light 
things. 
Men of conſequence are diſ- 
tnguiſhed from thoſe of inferior 
rank by a ſhort jacket of thin black 
tuff, which - is worn over their 
gowns, and trowſers open on the 
lides, but ſewed together near the 
bottom, which take in their ſkirts, 
dome uſe drawers, but all have their 
legs naked, ! hey wear ſandals of 
raw, faſlened to their feet by a bow 
pling over the inſtep, and a ſtring 
Klich paſſes between the great toe 
and that next to it, fixing to the 
bow. In winter they have ſocks of 
inen, and in rainy or dirty weather 
wooden ſhoes, 
** They never cover their heads 
bit on a journey, when they uſe a 
conical cap made of ſtraw; at 
er times they defend themſelves 
hom the ſun or the rain by fans or 
umbrellas. 
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In their ſaſh_ they faſten the 
ſabre, fan, and tobacco - pipe; the 
ſabre always on the left ſide, and 
(contrary to our European cuſtom) 
with the | ſharp edge uppermoſt, 
Thoſe who are in-public employ- 
ments wear two, the one confider- 
ably longer than the other. 

„Their houſes are built with 
upright poſts, croſſed and wattled 
with bamboo, plaiſtered both with- 
out and within, and white waſhed. 
They generally have two. ſtories ; 
but the uppermoſt is low, and ſeldom 
inhabited. The roofs are covered 
with pantiles, large and heavy, but 
made. The floors are ele- 
vated two feet from the ground, and 
covered with planks, Gn theſe are 
laid mats which are double, and filled 
with ſtraw three or four inches thick. 
The whole houſe conſiſts of one 
large room ; but may be divided at 
pleaſure into ſeveral ſmaller, b 
partitions made with framesof wood, 
filled up with painted paper, that fix 
into grooves made for that purpoſe 
in the floor and-cieling. The win- 
dows' are alſo frames of wood, di- 
vided into ſquares, filled up with 
very thin white paper, tranſparent 
enough to anſwer tolerably well the 
purpoſe of glaſs. 

+ They have no furniture in 
their rooms ; neither tables, chairs, 
ſtools, benches, cup-boards, or even 
beds. Their cuſtom 1s to fit down 
on their heels upon the mats, which 
are always ſoft and clean. Their 
victuals are ſerved up to them on a 
low board, raiſed but a few inches 
from the floor, and one diſh only at 
a time. Mirrors they have, but ne- 
ver fix them up in their houſes as 
ornamental furniture: they are made 


of a compound metal, and uſed only 


at their toilets, 

+6 Notwithſtanding the ſeverity 

of their winters, which obliges them 
HF to 
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to warm their houſes from Novem- 
ber to March, they have neither 
ons nor floves : inſtead of 
theſe they uſe large copper pots 
— n legs. Theſe are — 
on the inſide with loam, on which 
aſhes are laid to ſome depth, and 
charcoal lighted upon them, which 


ſeems to be prepared in ſome manner 


which renders the fumes of it not at 
all dangerous. | 

„ The Portugueſe, in all proba- 
bility, firſt introduced the uſe of 
tobacco into Japan : however, be 
that as it may, they uſe it now with 
great frugality, though both ſexes, 
old and young, continually ſmoke it, 
blowing out the ſmoke through their 
noſtrils, The firſt compliment of- 
fered to a ſtranger in their houſes is 
a diſh of tea and a pipe of tobacco. 
Their pipes have mouth-pieces and 
bowls of braſs or white copper. 
The hollow of the bowl is ſo ſmall 
as ſcarcely to containanordinary pea, 
The tobacco is cut as fine as a hair 


about a ſinger's length, and is rolled 


up in ſmall balls like pills, to fit the 
ſmall hollow in the bowl of the pipe; 
which pills, as they can laſt but for 
a few whiffs, muſt be very frequent- 
ly renewed. 

„ Fans are uſed by both ſex 
equally, and are, within or without 
doors, their inſeparable companions. 

„The whole nation are naturally 
cleanly : every houſe, whether pub- 
lic or private, has a bath, of which 
conſtant and daily uſe is made by the 
whole family. 

„ You ſeldom meet a man who 
has not his mark imprinted on the 
ſleeves and back of his cloaths, in the 
ſame colour in which the pattern is 
printed : white ſpots are left in ma- 
nufacturing them, for the purpoſe 
of inſerting theſe marks. 

«© Obedience to parents and reſ- 
pe to ſuperiors is the characteriſtic 


ciety are committed. 
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of this nation. It is pleaſin 

the reſpect with on nien 
treat thoſe of high rank: if they 
meet them abroad, they ſtop till 
they have paſſed by; if in houſe 
they keep at a diſtance, wing their 
heads to the ground. Their (aly. 
tations and converſations between 
equals abound alſo with civility and 
politeneſs : to this children areearly 
accuſtomed by the example of thei 
parents, 

„Their penal laws are very ſe. 
vere ; but puniſhments are ſeſdon 
inflicted, Perhaps there is no coun» 
try where fewer crimes againſt {6 


„Their uſage of names differ 
from that of all other nations. The 
family name is never made uſe o 
but in ſigning ſolemn contracts, ang 
the particular name by which ind 
viduals are diſtinguiſhed in conver 
ſation varies according to the ayg 
or ſituation of the 2 who male 
uſe of it; ſo that ſometimes the 
ſame perſon is, in his life-time 
known by five or fix different names 

They reckon their age by eres 
years, not regarding whether the 
were born at the beginning or the 
end of a year, ſo that a child is ſai 
to be a year old on the new year 
day next after his birth, even thoug| 
he has not been born many days. 

„Commerce and manufacture 
flouriſh here, though, as theſe pec 
ple have few wants, they are nc 
carried to the extent which we ſee 
in Europe. Agriculture is fo wt 
underſtood, that the whole country 
even to the tops of the hills, 1s cul 
tivated, They trade with no fle 
reigners but the Dutch and Chincie 
and in both caſes with companies 0 
privileged merchants. The Dute 

rt copper and raw camphor, 
which they give in return ſugar 
ripe cloves, ſappan wood, . 5 
ea 


tad, tortoiſe-ſhell, chintzs, and a 
fy trifles more. ; 

« As the Dutch company do not 

7 Cuty in Japan, either on their 
exports or 1mports, they ſend an 
waval preſent to the court, conſiſt- 
pg of cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cot- 
vos, ſtuffs, and trinkets, 


nd « ] had the ſatisfaction to attend 
ly ke ambaſſador, who was intruſted 
eu with theſe preſents, on his journey 

v ſeddo, the capital of this vaſt 
ee empire, ſituated at an immenſe 
nn inc from Nagaſacci, a jour- 
* rey on which three Europeans only 
0 * 


re permitted to go, attended by two 
undred Japaneſe at leaſt, 

« We left our little iſland of De- 
ima, and the town of Nagaſacci, on 
the 4th of March, 1776, and tra- 
relled through Cocora to Simonoſeki, 
where we arrived on the 12th, and 
ſound a veſſel prepared for us: we 
embarked on board her, and coaſted 
dong to Fiogo, * From thence we 
mrelled by land to Oſacca, one of 
the principal commercial towns in 
the empire. At this place we re- 
mined the Sth and gth of April, 
md on the 1oth arrived at Miaco, 
the relidence of the Duiri, or eccle- 
laltical emperor. Here we alſo 
ſtayed two days; but after that 
mace the beſt of our way to ſeddo, 
here we arrived on the it of May. 

„We were carried by men in a 
bind of palankins, called Norimons, 
erered, and provided with windows, 
The preſents alſo and our provifions 
rere Carried on men's ſhoulders, ex- 
pt a few articles which were loud- 
d on pack-horſes, The Japaneſe 
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officers who attended us provided us 
with every thing, ſo that our jour- 


ney was by no means troubleſome. 


On the 18th we had an au- 
dience of the Cubo, or temporal 
emperor, of the heir- apparent, and 
of the twelve ſenators; the day fol- 
lowing, of the eccleſiaſtical gover- 
nors, the governors of the town, 
and other high officers. On the 23d 
we had our audience of leave. We 
left Jeddo on the 26th of Mays and 
arrived at Miaco on the 7th of June. 
Here we had an audience 6f the 
emperor's viceroy, to whom we alſo 
made preſents, as we were not al- 
lowed to ſee the Dairi, or eceleſiaſtical 
emperor. On the 11th we procured 
leave to walk about the town, and 
viſit the temples and principal build- 
ings, In the evening we ſet out for 
Oſacca, which town we were alſo 
permitted to view, which we did on 
the 13th. 

© We ſaw temples, theatres, and 
many curious buildings ; but, abore 
all, the manufactory of copper, 
which is melted here and no where 
elſe in the empire, 

« On the 14th we had an audience 
of the governors of this town ; after 
which we reſumed our journey to 
Fiogo, where we again embarked on 
the 18th, and proceeded by ſea to 
dimonoſeki, from whence we ar- 
rived on the 23d at Cocora, and from 
thence were carried in Norimons t6 
Nagafacci, and arrived at our little 
iſland Dezima on the laſt day of 
Tune, after an abſence of one bun- 
dred and eighteen days.“ 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERs MW: 


Part of Mr. JOHN HUNTER's Account of the FREE MARTIN 
| [From the ParLosornicar. TrRaxsactions, Vol. 69.] 


44 FT is a known fact, and, I be- 


lieve is underſtood to be 
univerſal, that when a cow brings 
forth two calves, and that one of 
them is a bull-calf and the other a 
cow to appearance, the cow-calf is 
unfit for propagation ; but the bull- 
calf becomes a very proper bull. 
They are known not to breed ; they 
do not ſhow even the leaſt inclina- 
tion for the bull, nor does the bull 
ever take the leaſt notice of them. + 

«© This cow calf is called in this 
country a free martin; and this ſin- 
gularity is juſt as well known among 
the farmers as either cow or bull. 

„This calf has all the external 
marks of. a cow-calf fimilar to what 
is mentioned in the unnatural her- 
maphrodite, ig. the teats and the 
external female parts, called by 
farmers the bearing. 

„When they are preſerved'it is 
not for 9 but for all the 
purpoſes of an ox or ſpayed heifer, 
©:z, to yoke with the oxen, and to 
fatten for the table. 

„They reſemble in form thoſe 
imperfect animals very much, vi. 
they are much larger than either the 
bull or the cow, and the horns grow 
larger, being very fimilar to the 
horns of an ox. 

„The bellow of the free martin 


is fimilar to that of an ox, which is 


not at all like that of a bull: it is 


food. By ſome they are ſuppoſedi 


more of the cow, although not exad 
that. 

KFThe meat is alſo ſimilar to tha 
of the ox or ſpayed heifer, 9: 
much finer in the fibre than either 
the bull or cow ; and they are morg 
ſuſceptible of growing fat with good 


in 


exceed the ox and heifer in delicac 
of food, and bear a higher price a 
market. 

«© However, it ſeems that this 
not univerſal; for I was lately in 
formed by Charles Palmer, EIq. 
Luckley, in Berkſhire, that there un 
a free martin killed in his neighbour 
hood, and, from the general ideac 
its being better meat than common 
every neighbour beſpoke -a piec 
which turned out nearly as bad 
bull beef, at leaſt worſe than that 
a cow, It is probable, that th 
might ariſe from this one havin 
more the properties of the bull tha 
the cow, as we ſhall ſee herealte 
that they are ſometimes more ti let 
one than the other. = 

„Free martins are ſaid to be ii 7? 
ſheep ; but from the accounts girly?" 
of them, I ſhould very much ſuſpeſ © 
that theſe are hermaphrodites p 
duced in the common way, and og ” 
like thoſe of cattle, They are olte 
imperfe& males, ſeveral of which 
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have ſeen. They are mentioned 
both male and female, which 1s ni wn 


reconciled 
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geconcileable to the account given 
of the free martin. 

«© ] believe it has never been even 
ſuppoſed what this animal is, with 
al theſe peculiarities. 

« From the fingularity of the 
znimal, and the account of its pro- 
auction, I was almoſt ready to ſup- 
C poſe the account a vulgar error : yet 
rom the univerſality of its teſtimo- 
y it appeared to have ſome founda- 
ton; and therefore I made all the 
inquiry I could for an opportunity 
of ſeeing one, and alſo to examine 
it, Since which time I have ac- 
cordingly had an opportunity of 
ſeing three; the firſt of which was 
one belonging to John Arbuthnot, 
Eq. of Mitcham, which was calved 
i his own farm. He was fo obliging 
48 to give me an opportunity of ſatis- 
fring myſelf, He allowed me, firſt, 
to have a drawing made of the ani- 


1851 


mal while alive, which was executed 
by Mr, Gilpin. When the drawing 
was made of Mr. Arbuthnot's free 
martin, John Wells, Eſq. of Bick- 
ley Farm, near Bromley, in Kent, 
was preſent, and informed us, that 
a cow of his had calved two calves ; 
and that one was a bull calf, and 


the other a cow-calf, I defired Mr. 


Arbuthnor to ſpeak to Mr. Wells to 
keep them, or let me buy them of 
him; but, from his great deſire for 
natural knowledge, he very readily 
preſerved both, till the bull ſhewed 
all the figns of a good bull, when 
he ſold him. 

From the diſſection of the three 
above mentioned free martins, it 
pony appeared, that they were all 
hermaphrodites differing from one 
another ; as is alſo the caſe in her- 


maphrodites in other tribes.“ 


„SHALL endeavourto recollect, 
L according to your defire, the 
particulars of that part of my former 
letter, which related to the mode of 
recovering people in Ruſſia, who are 
apparently deprived of life by the 
principle emitred from burning char- 
coal, or by the incruſtation formed 
upon the 1nfides af the boors huts 
when it thaws. 

„People of candition in this 
country, have double windows to 
their houſes in winter; but the com- 
moner ſort have only ſingle ones, 
rhich is the reaſon that, during a 
kiere froſt, there is an incruſtatlon 
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Dr MATTHEW GUTHRIE's Account of the Manner in which 
the RUSSIANS treat Perſons affected by the Fu uks of BuRNINðG 
CHARCOAL, and other EMuvia of the ſame Nature. 


to Dr. PRIESTLEY, from St. PETE&SBURG, 


In a Letter 


From the ſame. ] 


formed upon the inſides of the glaſ 
windows, This ſeems to be com- 
poſed of condenſed breath, perſpira- 
tion, &c, as a number of people hve 
and fleep in the fame ſmall room, 
eſpecially in great cities, This ex- 
crementitious crult is tarther impreg- 
nated with the phlogiſton ot candles, 
and of the oven with which the 

chamber 1s heated, - 
„When a thaw ſucceeds a hard 
froſt of long duration, and this plate 
of ice is converted into water, there 
is a principle ſet looſe, which pro- 
duces all the terrible effects upon 
the human body which the principle 
F 3 emitted 
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ewitted from charcoal is ſo well 
known to do in this country, where 
people every day ſuffer from it. How- 
ever, the Ruſſians conſtantly lay the 
blame upon the oven, when they are 
affected by the Og of the cruſt, 
as the efiects are perfectly ſimilar, 


and they cannot bring themſelves to 


believe, that the diſſolving of fo 
ſmall a portion of ice can be attend- 
ed with any bad conſequence, when 
they daily melt larger maſſes without 
danger : yo the oven does not at all 
account for the complaints brought 
on at this period ; for, upon exami- 
nation, they generally find every 
thing right there, and ſtill the zgar, 
or hurttul vapour, remaining in the 
room. 8 

« As the effects of both are ſimi- 
lar, as I have ſaid above, and like- 
wiſe the mode of recovery, I ſhall 
only give you an account of the ope- 
ration of the principle emitted by 
burning charcoal, and of the method 
of bringing thoſe people to life who 
have been /uffocated by it (as I think 
it is erroneouſly termed) ; this will 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of giving the 
hiſtory of both, or rather it will be 
giving both at the ſame time, 

66 Rufian houſes are heated by 
the means of ovens; and the manner 
of heating them is as follows, A 
pumber of billets of wood are placed 
in the peech or ſtove, and allowed to 
burn till they fall in a maſs of bright 
red cinders; then the vent above is 
ſhut up, and likewiſe the door of the 
peech which opens into the room, 
in order to concentrate the heat ; 
This makes the tiles of which the 
peech is compoſed as hot as you de- 
fire, and ſufficiently warms the apart- 
ment; but ſometimes a ſervant is ſo 
negligent as to ſhut up the peech or 
oven before the wood is ſufficiently 
burnt; for the red cinders ſhould be 
turned over from time to time to ſec 


that no bit of wood remains of 
blackiſh colour, but that the whole 
maſs is of an uniform glare (a if 
almoſt tranſparent) before the open. 
ings are ſhut, elſe the «gar or va 

is ſure to ſucceed to miſmanagement 
of this ſort, and its effects are x 
follows. ; 

If a perſon lays himſelf don 
to ſleep in the room expoſed to the 
influence of this vapour, he falls into 
ſo ſound a ſleep, that it is difficult io 
awake him, but he feels (or is ſenſible 
of) nothing, There is no ſpaſn 
excited in the trachea Arteria or 
lungs to rouſe him, nor does the 
breathing, by all accounts, ſeem to 
be particularly affected: in ſhort, 
there is no ove ſymptom of ſuffoca. 
tion ; but towards the end of the 
cataſtrophe, a ſort of groaning is 
heard by people in the next room, 
which brings them ſometimes to be 2 
relief of the ſufferer. If a perſon Wl « 
only firs down in the room, without WW d 
intention to ſleep, he is, after ſome WI «| 
time, ſeized with a drowzineſs and th 
inclipation to vomit, However this Wl ot 
laſt ſymptom ſeldom affects a Ruſſan: WW co 
it is chiefly foreigners who are awak- n 
ed to their dangers by a naſa; but th 
the natives, in common with {trangers, R. 
perceivea dull pain in their heads, and WW tio 
if they do not remove directly, which WW fri 
they are often too fleepy to do, ate g 
ſoon deprived of their ſenſes a 
power of motion, inſomuch, that ire 
no perſon fortunately diſcovers them WW u 
within an hour after this worſt ſtage, we 
they are irrecoverably loſt ; for the ed, 
Ruſſians ſay, that they do not᷑ ſucceed fi, 
in reſtoring to life thoſe who hate = 
lain more than an hour in a ſtate ot its 
inſenſibility. the 

« The recovery is always at- 
tempted, and often effected, in this 
manner. They carry the patient 
immediately out of doors, and lay 
him upon the ſnow, with nothing 
| on 
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en him but a ſhirt and linen drawers. 
His tomach and temples are then 
vel! rubbed with ſnow, and cold 
water, or milk 1s poured down his 
throat, This friction is continued 
with freſh ſnow until the livid hue, 
which the body had when brought 
out, is — to its natural colour, 
aud life renewed ; then they cure 
the violent head-ach which remains 
by binding on the forehead a cata- 
plaſmof black rye bread, and vinegar, 

« In this manner, the unfor- 
tinate man is perfectly reſtored, 
without blowing up the lungs, as is 
necefſary in the caſe of drowned 
perſons : on the contrary, they be- 
gin to play of themſelves fo ſoon as 
the ſurcharge of 1 makes 
is eſcape from the 5 

« It is well worthy of obſervation, 
how diametrically oppoſite the modes 
are of reſtoring to lite, thoſe who 
are deprived of it by water, and 
thoſe who have loſt it by the fumes 
of charcoal: the one conſiſting in 
the internal and external application 
of heat, and the other in that of 
cold. It may be alleged that the ſti 
mulus of the cold produces heat, and 
the fact ſeems to be confirmed by the 
Ruſtan method of reſtoring circula- 
tion in a frozen limb by means of 
friction with _— But what 1s fin- 
gular in the caſe o le apparent- 
ly deprived of life” in lde Fe 
treated of is, that the body is much 
warner when brought out of the 
room than at the inſtant life is reſtor- 
ed, and that they awake cold and 
ſhivering. The colour of the body 
Is alſo changed from a livid red to 
ts natural complexion, which, toge- 
ther with ſome other circumſlances, 
would almoſt lead one to ſuſpect, 
that they are reſtored to life by the 
low and cold water ſome how or 


other freeing them from the load of 
pblogiſton, with which the ſyſtem 
ſeems to be replete ; for although 
the firſt application of cold water to 
the human . gg heat, yet, 
if often repeated in a cold atmo- 
ſphere, it then cools inſtead of con- 
tinuing to heat, juſt as the cold 
bath does when a perſon remains too 
long im it. 

In ſhort, I think it is altogether a 
curious ſubject, whether you take 
into confideration the mode of action 
of the principle emitted by burnin 
charcoal, and our phlogiſticat 
cruſt ; or the operation of the ſnow 
and cold water. However, I ſhall 
by no means take upon me to decide, 
whether the dangerous ſymptoms re- 
lated above are produced by the air 
in the room being ſo ſaturated with 
r as to be unable to take 
up the proper quantity from the 
lungs, which occafions a ſurcharge 
in the ſyſtem, according to your 
theory; or whether ſo ſubtle a fluid 
may ſomehow find its way into the 
circulation, and thereby arreſt the 
vital powers : nor ſhall I determine 
whether the livid hue of the body 
when brought out is changed into a 

aler colour by the atmoſphere ſome- 
how or other abſorbing and freein 
the blood from the colouring princi- 
ple, as you have ſhewn to be the caſe 
with blood out of the body : theſe 
are curious inquiries that I ſhall leave 
to your inveſtigation. I have only 
. to eollect facts from a 
number of natives who have met 
with this accident themſelves, or 
have aſſiſted in reſtoring others to 
life. It is ſo common a caſe here 
that it is perfectly familiar to them, 
and they never call in medical aſſiſt· 
. r 
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of 
CONCLUSION of the ABBE FONTANA's Account of the 
AIRS extracted from different Kinds of WATERS 
Thoughts on the Salubrity of Air at different Places, 


From the ſame, ] 


© FHAVE not the leaſt heſitation 
in aſſerting that the experi- 
ments made to aſcertain the ſalubrity 
of the atmoſpherical air in various 
laces, in different countries and 
tuations, mentioned by ſeveral 
authors, are not to be depended 
upon ; becauſe the method they uſed 
was far from being exact, the ele- 
ments or ingredients for the experi- 
ment were unknown and uncertain, 
and the reſults very different from 
one another, 

„When all the errors are correct- 
ed, it will be found, that the differ- 
ence between the air of one country 
and that of another, at different 
times, is much leſs than what is 
commonly believed, and that the 
great difterences found by various 
obſervers are owing to the fallacious 
effects of uncertain methods. This 
I advance from experience ; for 
when TI was in the ſame error, I 
found very great differences between 
the reſults of the experiments of this 
nature which ought to have been 
ſimilar; which diverſities I attributed 
to myſelf rather than to the method 
I then uſed. At Paris I examined 
the air of different places at the ſame 
time, and eſpecially of thoſe fitua- 
tions where it was moſt probable to 
meet with infected air, becauſe thoſe 
places abounded with putrid ſub- 
ſtances and impure exhalations ; but 
the differences I obſerved were very 
ſmall, and much leſs than what could 
have been ſuſpected; for they hardly 
arrived to one fiftieth of the air in 
the tube. Having taken the air of 
the hill called Mont Valerien, at the 
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height of about 500 feet above the 
level of Paris, and compared it with 
the air of Paris taken at the fame 
time and treated alike ; I found the | 
former to be hardly one thirtieth 
better than the latter. In London 
I have obſerved almoſt the ſame, 
The air of Iflington and that of 
London ſuffered an equal diminution 
by the mixture of nitrous air; yet 
the air of Iflington is eſteemed to be 
much better, I have examined the 
air of London, taken at different 
heights; (for inſtance, in the ſtreet, 
at the ſecond floor, and at the top off 
the adjoining houſes) and have 
found it to be of the ſame quality, 
Having taken the air at the iron gal- 
lery of St. Paul's cupola at the height 
of 313 feet above the ground, and 
likewiſe the air of the | <a gallery 
which is 202 feet below the other ; 
and having compared theſe twoquan- 
tities of air with that of the ſtreet ot 
adjoining ; I found that there was 
ſcarcely any ſenſible difference be - WM "* 
tween them, although taken at ſuch of) 
different heights, | ber 
In this experiment a circum- 


ſtance is to be conſidered, which wh 
muſt have contributed to render the per 
above mentioned differences more ſen - bor 
ſible; this is, the agitation of the air No 
of the cupola, for there was felt a de 
pretty briſk wind upon it, which [ Il = 
obſerved to be ſtronger and ſtronger fed 
the higher [ aſcended ; whereas in Il 
the ſtreet, and indeed in all the ſtreets the 
I paſſed through, there was no ſenſi- ben 
ble wind to be felt. This exper befo 
ment was made at four in the after- p 

ca 


noon, the weather being clear. The 
quick» 


quick-filver in the barometer at that 
ine was 28,6 inches high, and 
rhrenbeit's thermometer ſtood at 
of, After having related all theſe 
-cymſtances, it will be neceſlary to 
ye the mean reſult of all the various 
experiments made upon each of thoſe 
untities of air treated after my 
nethod with the nitrous air. The 
irof the ſtreet gave II — 13, IIX G; 
he air of the ſtone gallery, which 
11s 202 feet high, ve II— 4, 
IIx5 ; and the air of the iron gal 
ky, which was 303 feet high, gave 
I|-14, Ig. Thereſultsofthe two 
kf experiments are exactly the ſame; 
nd that of the firſt is hardly at all 
ferent from them. Mr. Cavallo, 
ho has ſhewn the literary world 
li ability in examining nature, aſ- 
fled me in theſe experiments, fo 
that a miſtake can hardly be ſuſpect- 
d. From this we clearly ſee, how 
jule the experiments hitherto pub- 
liſhed, about the differences of com- 
mon air, are to be depended upon. 
In general I find, that the air changes 
fom one time to another; ſo that 
the differences between them are 
far greater than thoſe of the airs 
of different countries, or different 
hezghts ; for inſtance, I have found 
hatthe air of London, in the months 
of September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1778, when treated with the 
nitrous air, gave II — 6, II x 15, 
vhich is a mean reſult of many ex- 
periments which differed very little 
rom each other. The 26th day of 
Norember laſt, I found the air for 
tbe firſt time much better, for it gave 
12, IIX 12; but the 14th of 
february laſt, the air gave IT — 18, 
IIX 7; from whence it appears that 
tie air of this 14th of February was 
i*tter than it had been for ſix months 
before. There can be no doubt of 
the accuracy of the experiments, 
teaule I compared the air taken at 
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different times with that which I had 
firſt uſed in the month of Septem- 
ber, and which I had preſerved in 
dry glaſs bottles accurately ſtopped. 
Now it the formulz expreſſed above 
are compared together, it will be 
found, that the difference between 
the firſt term is of twelve parts, and 
that between the latter of ſeven; 


that is, of one tenth and one twenty- 


fourth of the whole quantity of air: 
which are much greater differences 
than thoſe mentioned above. Not- 
withſtanding this, I could not per- 
ceiveany particular change of health, 
or facility of breathing, arifing from 
thoſe changes of the ſalubrity of the 
atmoſpherical air; and I am inform- 
ed, that no particular diſeaſes ap- 
peared which could indicate any 

remarkable change of air, 
Nature is not fo partial as we 
commonly believe. She has nor 
only given us an air almoſt equally 
good every where and at every time, 
but has allowed us a certain Jatitude 
or power of living and being in 
health in qualities of air which dif- 
fer to a certain degree. By this I 
do not mean to deny the exiſtence of 
certain kinds of noxious air in ſome 
particular places; but only ſay, that 
in general the air is goodevery where; 
and that the ſmall differences are nor 
to be feared ſo much as ſome people 
would make us believc.s Nor do E 
mean to ſpeak here of thoſe vapours 
and other bodies which are acci- 
dentally joined to the common air 
in particular places, but do notchange 
its nature and intrinſical property. 
This ſtate of rhe air cannot be known 
by the teſt of nitrous air, and thoſe 
vapours are to be conſidered in the 
ſame manner as we ſhould confider 
ſo many particles of arſenic ſwim- 
ming in the atmoſphere, In this 
caſe it is the arſenic, and not the de- 
generated air, that would kill the 
animals 


* 


[90] 
animals who ventured to breathe 
It. 

« In this place, therefore, I do 


not mean to ſpeak of thoſe changes 
which do not immediately alter the 
nature of the air itſelf, The other 
ſtates of that fluid are of another 
kind, and they are not to be examin- 
ed by means of nitrous or inflamma- 
ble air (the uſes of which laſt, I 
ſhall ſhew on another occaſion). The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of thoſe va- 
pours or particles which may be good 
for reſpiration, and do not change 
the nature of the air, Some ve- 
getables, for inſtance, can diffuſe 
. through the air ſuch exhalations as 
may be of real uſe to the animal 
ceconomy when they are breathed 
for a long time, or imbibed by the 
pores of the ſkin, I rememberto have 
often put various flowers, as roſes, 
pinks, &c. in veſſels full of common 
air confined by quickſilver, where I 
left them for ſeveral hours ; after 
which time I found, that the air was 
not at all altered, but that various 
animals ſeemed to breathe it very 
well, notwithſlanding that the flowers 
filled the greateſt part of the veſſels, 
on the contrary, I have found, that 
the vapours ariſing from lime lacked 
in water, either do not alter the air 
at all, or very little ; though when 
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breathed with the air th 
the death of animals. N 
„would not have any bo, 
ſuppoſe, that I think it of little ; 
portance to know the goodneſs of 
ben e air, and the chang, 
it undergoes. On the contra 
believe it to be a very uſeful inqui 
for mankind, becauſe we do not y 
know how far one kind of air my 
than another, may contribute to 
perfect ſtate of health ; nor at wh: 
time ſmall differences may becy 
very conſiderable, when one cor 
* — _— the fame kind of 
or whole years, eſpecially in ſo 
kind of diſeaſes. ave metho 
of examining the goodneſs of co 
mon air may even be uſeful to poſi 
rity, in order to aſcertain whethq 
our atmoſphere degenerates in 
length of time. This curious i 
quiry, together with the metho 
&c. are the production of this eig 
teenth century; and our deſcend 
ants mult have ſome gratitude ſc 
the philoſophers who — out, 
well as for thoſe who improved i 
If our anceſtors had known at 
tranſmitted it to us, we ſhould, pe 
haps, at preſent, be able to judge 
one of the greateſt changes of 0 
globe, of a change which very nea 
ly intereſts human lite,” 
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A New and Cnurtae Mergop of preparing POT AS 
By Dr. PERCLV AL, of MANCHESTER. 


From the ſame, Vol. 70. 


on HE agriculture ſociety at 

Mancheſter has long recom- 
mended the making of reſervoirs for 
the water which flows from dung- 
hills in farm-yards. This water 1s 
ſtrongly impregnated with the ſalts 
and putrid matter of the dung-hill, 


and by ſtagnation it acquires à mug 
higher degree of putreſcence, a 


probably becomes proportionadl 

more _— with ſalts, When W | . 
collected and improved, it is pump. N 
into a hogſhead, which being dr. , 


upon a ſledge, or ſmall cart, is cl 


veye 


wred into the meadows, for the 
rpoſe of ſprinkling them with this 
"< manure. This important im- 
rement in rural economy, I ap- 
hend, has not been extended 
ach beyond the diſtrict of our ſo- 
day; and it ſeems to be unknown 
one of the lateſt and moſt intelli- 
gat writers on huſbandry : for Lord 
ums, in a recent work on this 


ne with a copy, has not even men- 
ned it. 

« But theſe reſervoirs may be ap- 
ied to a purpoſe ſtill more ſubſer- 
nent to public utility than that 
gore deſcribed, Joſiah Birch, Eſq. 
| cventleman who carries on an ex- 
eure manufactory, and bleaches 
lis own yarn, about fix months ago, 
wm induced, by a happy turn of 
tought, to try whether the dung- 
lil water might not be converted 
wo pot alhes. He accordingly eva- 
wrated a large quantity of it, and 
unt the reffaunm in an oven; the 
duct of which ſo perfectly anſwer- 
« his expectations, that he has ever 
hee continued to prepare theſe 
les, and to employ them in the 
werations of bucking, A ſtranger 
pthat narrowneſs of ſpirit which 
keks the concealment of a lucrative 
tcovery, he is deſirousthat it ſhould 
* communicated to the Royal So- 
fry, and has furniſhed me with 
le tollowing account, together with 
a plan annexed, 

* The quantity of muck water 
" uled was twenty-four wine pipes 
fall, which employed a man and 
"two horſes two days, to cart it 
* irom the pump to the pan where- 
m it was boiled; but this expence 
*I ſhall now ſave, as | ſhall lay 
"a ſough of brick, which will con- 
rey it from the pump to the boil- 
*&, The coals uſed to boil and 
bum it were one hundred and 


whiect, of which he has favoured . 
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twenty baſkets, and I ſuppoſe each 
& baſket weighs fix ſcore pounds or 
„ upwards, One man was occupied 
„three weeks in boiling and burn- 
„ing. U he quantity of aſhes made 
„% was q cwt, I qr. 12 lb. well 
& worth, at the preſent price of 
6 aſhes here, two guineas per hun- 
6 dred, 


8 £o 5. d. 
«& ꝙ ct. 1. 121b, yo 
428. per wt. | 19 43.6 
& A man and 
two horſes, two | 
O 12 0 


days, at 68. per 
day. 

+ 129 baſkets 
of coals at 5 10 0 
fer baſker, 

A man's 
wages for tree þ 1 7 0 
weeks, 

A 


15 40 


“The profit, therefore, amounts 
„to 1;l. 4s deducting only a trifle 


for the wear of the pan and 


„,,. 

Ihe profits ariſing from this 
reparation of pot · aſh are ſufficient- 
y evinced by the foregoing eſtimate; 

and they may, perhaps, admit of 
increaſe by future improvements. 
In the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, I 
ſhould apprehend, the evaporation 
might be carried on without the aid 
of fire, by conveying the dung-bill 
water from the reſervoir through 
proper fluices into ſhallow troughs or 
ponds of ſuch extent as to attord a 
ſufficient ſurtace for the action of the 
ſun and wind. Theſe might be co- 
vered in rainy weather with awnings 
gf canvas, painted on the — 
black, and white on the iuſide; the 
former with a view to abſorb, the 
latter to reflect, the rays of light. 

« This 
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« This pot-aſh is of a greyiſh 
white appearance, deliqueſces a little 
in the moiſt air; but if kept in a 
dry room, near the fire, acquires a 
powdery ſurface. It is hard, and of 
a ſpongy texture when broken, with 
many {mall cryſtals in its ſubſtance, 
The colour of its internal parts is 
duſky and variegated, To the taſte 
it is acrid, ſaline, and ſulphureous. 
It emits no ſmell of volatile alkali, 
either in a ſolid form, diſſolved, or 
when added to lime-water ; neither 
does it communicate the ſapphire 
colour to a ſolution of blue vitriol. 
Silver is quickly tinged black by it, 
a proof that it contains much phlo- 
giſton. Ten grains of this pot-aſh 
required eleven drops of the weak 
ſpirit of vitriol to ſaturate them. 
The like quantity of ſalt of tartar 
required, of the fame acid, twenty- 
four-drops : a ſtrong efferveſcence 
eccurred in both mixtures: from the 
former a ſulphureous vapour was 
exhaled, A tea ſpoonful of the 
fyrop of violets, diluted with an 
ounce of water, was changed into a 
bright green colour by five grains of 
the ſalt of tartar ; but ten grains of 
this pot-aſh were neceſſary to pro- 
duce the ſame hue, in a ſimilar mix- 
ture. Half an ounce of the pot-aſh 
di ſſolved entirely in halt a pint of hot 
water; but when the liquor was 
cold, a large purple ſediment ſub- 
fided to the bottom: and it was 
found, that this ſediment amounted 
to about two-thirds of the whole 
quantity of afhes uſed. 

„I have not leiſure, at preſent, 
to proſecute theſe experiments far- 
ther, and ſhall therefore content my- 
felf with making a few general obſer- 
vations on the facts that have been 
advanced. 


„% x, This pot - aſh is a true fixed 


vegetable alkali, and a product of 
putre faction which has not, that 1 
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recollect, been noticed by the < 
miſts, A very celebrated writer bf 
even in expreſs terms aſſerted, th 
all vegetables, not exceptin tho 5 
* whichin their natural ſtate fun 
66 aſhes containing much fixed ala I 
«© when burnt, after their acid h a 
56 been altered by a complete putr . 
© faction, leave aſhes entirely > 
© from alkali.” T a 
& 2, The quantity of alkali coul 
tained in this pot-aſh may, wit 
ſome probability, be eſtimated at one 
third of its weight; whereas tif 
white Muſcovy aſhes are ſaid to yieſ 
only one-eighth part. Of its imp 
rities ſulphur 18 £ molt injurious 
its bleaching powers, and ſhould 
in the preparation of it be careful 
ſeparated. A longer continued au 
more gentle calcination in a furna 
ſupplied with a ſufficient current @ 
air might, perhaps, anſwer this en 
But the moſt effectual method wou 
be to lixiviate the ſalts with pu 
water, after a moderate fuſion, a 
then to evaporate them flowly 
dryneſs, It muſt, however, be 1 
marked, that in thus freeing th 
pot-aſh, from phlogiſtic matter, a 
other impurity 1s generated : | 
both the action of fire, and the oli 
tion in water, convert into earth 
portion of the alkaline ſalt. 
& 3. Noquick-lime appears to 
contained in this pot-aſh : for a ſol 
tion of it, poured from its ſedime 
remained clear, though long expoſ 
to the air, Nor did it acquire at 
milkineſs by being blown into fr 
the lungs ; but perhaps the additu 
of this cauſtic ſubſtance would i 
creaſe its activity and value, wh 
employed in ſoap-boiling and oth 
arts: for the Ruſſian pot-aſh is mo 
pungent to the taſte, ſaturates 
larger proportion of acid, and d 
ſolves oils more powerfully than tl 


pure alkaline ſalts. And Dr, Hol 
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- on a large admixture of quick- 
"4 It would be worthy of trial, 
q:{certain whether the large purple 
wiment, Which ſubſides when this 


. that theſe qualities de- 
e 


* 
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pot-aſh is lixiviated, might not be 
applied to the manufacture of Pruſ- 
ſian blue; or uſed in the manner 
recommended by Mr, Macquer for 
dying woot or ſilk. 


—— 


at removed from the Sea. 


- no” 
8 S __— * 22 


«JT appears from theſe experi- 
ments, that the air at ſea and 
doſe to it is in general purer and 
iter for animal life than the air on 
de land, though it ſeems to be ſub- 
xt to the ſame inconſtancy in its 
evree of purity with that of the 
nd; fo that we may now with 
nore confidence ſend our patients, 
lbouring under conſumptive difor- 
(ers, to the ſea, or at leaſt to places 
ituated cloſe to the ſea, which have 
to marſhes in their neighbourhood. 
t ſeems alſo probable, that the 
ur will be found in general much 
purer far from the land than near 
be ſhore, the former being never 
{ubje&t to be mixed with — air. 
It appears alſo, that the air in 
folly weather is in general whole - 
bmer than it is in winter when it 
Wes not treeze; and that uncommon 
zum weather happening in the 
zuter ſeaſon, is apt to render the 
tmoſphere very unwholeſome : the 
con of which I apprehend to be, 
lt the froſt totally checks that ge- 
teril tendency to corruption, which 
being revived by warmth again 1n- 
creaſes the infechon of the common 
ar, which at that time is ſo much 
lde greater, becauſethe plants (which 
re ceprived of their leaves in winter) 


v +. Sz» 
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(ONCLUSION of Dr. INGEN-HOUSZ's Letter to Sir JOHN 
PRINGLE, on the Degree of Salubrity 
xt Sea, compared with that of the Sea-ſhore, and that of Places 


of the common AiR 
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bave no power in them to counteract 
it. 

It ſeems alſo probable, that 
thoſe countries which are, by their 
local ſituation, expoſed to noxious 
exhalations, are, in general much 
wholeſomer in the winter ; and that 
it is much ſafer to croſs ſuch coun- 
tries in ſummer time when it is windy 
weather, than in a calm, &c. 

„Ho far theſe deductions are 
founded upon experience may appear 
by applying them to ſuch places as 
they may be found to have a rela- 
tion to. 

„My old friend Dr. Damman, 
an eminent phyſician and profeſſor 
royal in midwitery at Ghent, told me, 
that when he was formerly a practi- 
tioner at Oſtend, during ſeven years, 
he found the people there remarka- 
bly healthy ; that nothing was rarer 
there than to ſee a patient labouring 
under a conſumption or aſthma, a 
malignant, putrid, or ſpotted fever; 
that the diſcaſe to which they are the 
molt ſubjeR, is a regular intermittent 
fever in autumn, when ſudden tran- 
fitions from hot to cold weather 
happen. 

People are in general v 
healthy — Gibraltar, oma” — 
are very few trees near that place: 

which, 


Li 
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which, I think, is owing to the 
purity of the air, ariting from the 
neighbourhood of the lea. 

& Moſt ſmall iflands are very 


—_— 
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healthy. At Malta people are 
little ſubject to diſeaſes, and To ; 
a very advanced aye,” 


—— COTTON VP "IT 
* 2 
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HO AR- FROST. 


in January, 1780. 
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I would be going too far were 

I we to conclude ſrom the expe- 
riments related above, „that very 
cold air is never diſpoſed to depoſit 
its contents except upon bodies as 
& cold or colder than itſelf,” And 
yet that this is frequently the caſe 
ſeems probable from a number of 
common appearances, We often 
find, after a night of froſt, the ſlates 
and other thinner parts about a houſe 
whitened with hoar-troſt, when the 
walls and more ſolid parts of the 
building remain quite free, In like 
manner the ſmaller branches and 
twigs of trees often acquire this 
frozen ornament, when the main 
branches and trunk remain naked 
for a long time; and, in general, 
any thin or detached budy, capable 
of being eaſily cooled, attaches 
hoar-froſt the ſooneſt, 

© In tavour of this general poſi- 
tion, the following remarkable caſe 
lately occured, which at the time l 
ſhewed to Dr, Reid, in conſequence 
of whoſe approbation I am induced 
at preſent to bring it into view, 

«© Between the public library and 
the buildings of the new court there 
is a long rail compoſed of bars of 
caſt iron, but divided into two 
parts by two maſly ſtone pillars 
which ſupport the iron gate-way 
that leads into the garden, The 


OBSERVATIONS on the Diſpoſition of the AIR in giving oof 
At the End of Mr. PATRICK WILSON'M 
Account of a moſt extraordinary Degree of Col p at GLasGowMl 


bars are about ſix feet high and a 
inch ſquare, and faſtened with le: 
into a ſtone parapet below in th 
uſual way. A few bars much large 
are ſet in among the reſt at reovial 
diltances, in order to give the u 
more ſtability. On Sunday mori 
ing, Feb. 13, when we had thi 
{light froſt accompanied with a ſol 
it was entertaining to obſerve ho 
the hoar froſt had ſettled during ii 
night =_ theſe bars. Very lit 
was to be feen upon the flat {ide 
but a great deal upon the angles, bY 
which means from the top downwalf 
every bar was garniſhed with fo 
tringes, which made the whole 14 
look very gay and ornamental. Ru 
ning the eye along the foot of t 
bars near to the parapet it was 0 
ſerved, that the — of hoar-tr 
upon the corners ſtopped ſhort abo. 
twelve inches from the bottom, a” 
that ſo much of every bar was cl 
tirely free, Two bars next the ho 
and two next the library were Ik 
wiſe perfectly clear of it from top 
bottom. One bar next the pillar 
the gate was quite free, and the | 
cond had contr:ted but little. I 
ſame thing preciſely may be ſaid 
the two bars contiguous to the ot 
pillar. And it was alſo obſerve 
that the few thicker and ſtrong 
bars were leſs fringed at the corne 


144% 


al were quite free much farther 
ute the parapet than the others, 

It is manifeſt, that during the 
ent the air ſurrounding the bars 
an have been conſtantly endea- 
uring to make them as cold as it- 
whilſt they, on the other hand, 
glied this change by drawing 
wit from every neighbouring ſource 
ch offered it, namely, from the 
amet, from the pillars in the mid- 
{ and from the pillars at both 
2 immediately K to the 
wary, and to the houſe in the new 
nut: for theſe bodies from their 
rat bulk, muſt have been very 
dle cooled in the courſe of the 
t. Wherever the air ſeems to 
we got the better in this ſtruggle, 
zu the angles of the bars, which 
n dently muſt be the parts the ſooneſt 
wed, there we find that the hoar- 
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froſt was depoſited, but no where elſe. 

Several other inſtances were 
found quite of the ſame kind with 
that of the rail. Among the reft, a 
figure of an unicorn in ſtone, which 
ſtands within the college, had reſiſted 
the attacks of the air all to the tip of 
his horn, which accordingly was 
the only part diſtinguiſhed by a patch 
of hoar-froſt, Beſides this kind of 
hoar froſt which joined itſelf to bo- 
dies by a regular arrangement, there 
was ſome of a different ſort found 
upon the uppermoſt ſurface of ſuch 
bodies as were fully expoſed to the 
open air. But this always lay ſcat- 
tered like very thin flakes of meal, 
or hair-powder, and was found to 
proceed from minute parts, moſtly 
columnar, previouſly formed in tne 
air, falling down by their own gra- 


vity.“ 


— 
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«SIR, 
VOR noble predeceſſor, the 
late Earl of Macclesfield, 
woht that every information re- 
ire to the aſcertaining the nature 
the diſtemper among the horned 
ne, and to confirm the utility of 
xvlation, was worthy attention, 
i the notice of the Royal Society. 
His lordſhip was pleaſed, in 
57, to lay before the Society my 
ter, which is inſerted in vol. L. 
he Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
(now, Sir, to a worthy and reſ- 
uble ſucceſſor, whote lite, health, 
u fortune, have been moſt ge- 
wtly adventured for the promot- 
| natural knowledge, I addreſs 


® Now Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 


— 


irres from Dr. DANIEL-PETER LAYARD to JOSEPH 
BANKS,,Eſq.* PRESIDENT of the RoyaL SoctErY, relative to 
WY 2c DISTEMPER among the HORNED CATTLE. 
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this, to impart the reſult of a long 
and ſtrict inquiry, 

* In conſequence of the eſſay 
which I publiſhed in 1956, I was 
called upon in 1769, by government, 
to aſſiſt with my advice towards the 
ſtopping the progreſs of the conta- 
gious diſtemper among the cattle, 
which had broken out in Hampſhire: 
and by mere accident I diſcovered 
how the infection was brought trom 
Holland to London, and was con- 
veyed into that county. 

„ Speedily and effectually to ex- 
tirpate the calamity, no aſſiſtance 
was permitted to viſit the infected 
villages, leſt the farmers ſhould be 
induced to prolong the illneſs, by 


attempting 
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attempting to cure their cattle; but 
Poſitive orders were iſſued that all 
the cattle ſhould be killed and bu- 


ried properly, by which vigorous 


and ſalutary directions the diſtemper 


cCeaſed intirely in a ſhort time. 


„The ſame acts of parliament 


and orders of council, to kill the 


cattle and bury them deep, ſuceeed- 
ed alſo ſoon after in North Britain; 
and to the former acts and orders 
iſſued in his late Majeſty King George 
the Second's reign, theſe alterations 
were made: to order that the in- 
fected cattle ſhould be killed without 


_ effuſion of blood, by ſtrangling; 


the hides to be neither cut or ſlaſhed ; 
but the carcaſſes buried whole; and 
that all the fodder, litter, excre- 
ment, &c. ſhould be buried, inſtead 
of being burned, 

Since that time. the contagious 
diſtemper has been brought twice 
into Eſſex, and once into Suffolk, 
from Holland, and as often ſtopped 
by the ſame means, | 

„ His Majeſty having moſt gra- 
ciouſly been pleaſed in April 1770 
to appoint me to hold a foreign 
correſpondence, the orders and re- 
gulations which had happily ſucceed- 
ed in Great Britain were communi- 
cated to the Dutch, the Flemiſh, and 
the French, and copies of all papers 
delivered to' Baron Noleken, the 
Swediſh miniſter. In Flanders, and 
Picardy in France, the ſyſtem of 
killing was adopted, and ſucceeded. 
Afterwards in 1774, when the ſame 
contagion was carricd into the South 
of France from Holland through 
Bourdeaux, many attempts having 
failed to effect a cure, the devaſta- 
tion was at laſt ſtopped by no other 
means than by killing the cattle, as 
in Great-Britain. And here I beg 
leave to obſerve, that Monſ. Vicq. 
D*Azyr, in his Expo/e des Moyens 
Curatifs et Preſervatifs contre les 


for, on the contrary, the late Mi 


Maladies peſt lentielles, des Bits 
Corne, publiſhed by authority 
Paris in 1776, ſays, p. 557, „ Th 
5 the ſalutary effect; of the preca 
„tions taken in the Auſtrian Lo 
«© Countries had excited the atteul 
tion of the Engliſh, who by nll 
© fame means got rid of the fam 
„ calamity, They have exaalif 
and ſcrupulouſly tranſlated au 
„ put into execution the edits i 
* ſued from the Juntos of Ghei 
and Bruſſels, and their undef 
© taking has been crowned with ti 
* moſt complete ſucceſs.” Mon 
Vicq. D'Azyr was mifinformedf 


Conſul Irvine tranſmitted the acts 
parliament, the orders of councif 
and my papers, containing eve 
neceſſary information, to a membM 
of the junto of Ghent, whence th 
were ſent to the government 
Bruflels ; and it was a long wi 
before the juntos could be prevail 
upon to adopt the ſyſtem of killing 
as they called it. It originated W 
England in 1747 and it is cert 
that the court of Vienna knew ful 
the obligations which the Auſiri 
Netherlands had to the Britiſh g 
vernment, whoſe orders and re: 
lation had been implicitely follow 
and which Mont, Vicq. Dau 
ſays, p, 585, He had moditigh 
“and adapted to the rules ot Freu 
government.“ : 

In Flanders the infection wi 
alſo prevented from ſpreading a 
cond time by the ſame method. 
proceeding ; but unfortunately W 
Holland the cattle continue to 
expoſed to the ſame diſeaſe, I 
half-yearly returns which have be ö 
regularly ſent me contain melanc ren 
ly accounts of the ſevere lols 
cattle : ſometimes the whole h. 

riſhed ; at other times two-thi 
Eh died; and generally abe 


CY 
_ 
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4 
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wif fell when Che ſickneſs was leſs 
volent, In a country where the 
"Ineſs is become general, and con- 
fantly raging more or leſs, where 
he ſyſtem ot killing the cattle can- 
ot now be thought of, and where 
woculation has met with ſo many 
pponents of all ranks, there can be 
wother hope of getting rid of the 
alamity than by admitting into the 
[ited Provinces no other cattle 
hin ſuch which are ſound, or re- 
orered from the infection 

« | ſhall not trouble you, Sir, 
wth the returns from Holland, or 


mk, which would too much in- 
aſe the length of this letter, but 
mly mention, that in Denmark, 
there the contagious diſtemper is 
rome naturalized and general, 
he Daniſh government have not 
mly wiſely adopted the orders and 
wulations iſſued in Great Britain, 
ut have with unwearied application 
urſued the practice of inoculation, 
Count Bernſdorf and Dr. Struenſee 
al all the neceſſary inſtructions, 
voks, and papers, delivered to them 
me, when the king of Denmark 
win England; and I am aſſured 
Daniel Delaval, Eſq. lately his 
meſty's envoy extraordinary at 
bat court, that inoculation is ap- 
wred, recommended, and by au- 
tority eſtabliſhed, Even in the 
| three years that inoculation was 
nactſed, of nearly three hundred 
kad of cattle which were inoculated 
a Daniſh ifland, not a fixth part 
tre loſt, notwithſtanding the many 
advantages which unavoidably 
Keurred, 

* Profeſſor Camper had before 
Wempted to introduce inoculation 
Holland; but the learned profeſ- 
ns abilities, diligence, and perſeve- 
ace, were ſo much counteracted 
5 — obſtinacy and interruption of 
1780. 
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de tables of inoculation in Den- 


1971 


the peaſants, the badneſs of the fi- 
tuation, and Inclemency of the 
weather, that out 112 only 41 re- 
covered; and yet that number is 
fully ſufficient to prove his opinion 
of the diſeaſe, and of the uſe of 
inoculation. 

Application was made, in 1770 
to the lord preſident of the counci 
by a famous inoculator, for leave to 
take matter from the infected beaſts 
in Hampthire,. and to inoculate the 
cattle in the Southern and Weſtern 
counties of -England. On a repre- 
ſentation to his lordſhip, thar by 
ſuch an operation the contagion 
would not only be introduced in 
thoſe counties where it. had not yet 
appeared, but alſo might ſpread the 
ſickneſs, ſo as to become geveral all 
over the kingdom as befores a po- 
fitive and ſtrict injunction was given 
to drop the intention; eſpecially as 
by killing the cattle there was no 
doubt of extirpating the contagion 
out of Hampſhire. The inoc alator 
therefore made no attempt. 

According to the ſeveral pre- 
judices of different countries, va- 
rious opinions have ariſen of the 
nature of this ſickneſs. Such as are 
averſe to inoculation have obſtinately 
refuſed to acknowledge that it was ſi- 
milar to the ſmall-pox in the human 
body, and have very idly aſſerted, 
that the only intention of declaring 
this contagion to be a ſort of ſmall- 
pox was. purpoſely, and with no 
other view chan to promote inocu- 
lation for the ſmall-pox, 
have as poſitively declared it to be 
a peſtilential putrid fever, owing to 
a corrupted 3 and ariling 
from infected paſtures: but unfor- 
tunately for the ſupporters of this 
opinion, while the contagious diſ- 
tempter raged with the utmoſt vio- 
lence on the coaſts of Frieſeland, 
North and South Hu!land, Zealand, 
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and Flanders, there was not the 
leaſt appearance of it on the Engliſh 
coaſt trom the North Foreland to 
the Humber, although the coaſt 
and climate are the ſame. 

1 ſhall not dwell on Mr. Tur- 
berville Needham's eloquent dit- 
courſe read at Bruſſels, fince he 
muſt have been convinced, when 
he came to England in 1776, that 
the illneſs was of another fort than 
he imagined: for ſuch a proof of 
the ineificacy of ſalt recommended 
by him as an antiſeptic in this di- 
ſeaſe has been given as is poſitive 
and decifive ;. namely, that in 
Scania, a province in Sweden, 
where it is cuſtomary to place a 
large piece of rock ſalt, called ſalt- 
ſtein, for the cattle houſed in winter 
to lick, that they may be urged to 
drink, all the cattle in that province 
were ſeized with the contagious diſ- 
remper, and not one out-lived it. 
Monſ. Paulet, in his Recherches 
ſur les Maladies Epizootiques, vol, 
IT. p. 25, 26. Paris, 1776, has ſuf⸗- 
ficiently exploded Mr. Needham's 
opinion, 

„Mr. Bergius had infiſted, that 
the contagion was not of the exan- 
thematous ſort, and therefore inocu- 
lation muſt be of no uſe ; but this 
opinion was alſo fully refuted by 
the late Profeſſor Erxleben of Got- 
tingen, in his learned oration on 
the 2oth ot October, 770. 

% From every information, do- 
meſtic or foreign, and comparing 
the ſeveral opinions, experience and 


. obſervation plainly and completely 


determine the diſpute. The diſeaſe 
among the horned cattle, ſo fatal in 
many countries, is not endemial or 
natural to Europe, although it 1s 
become ſo in Denmark, from ſpread- 
ing all over the Daniſh dominions, 
and its long continuance in that 
kingdom. It is an eruptive fever 


"*% 


—— | 4 


commended from the throne 1 


of the variolous kind, and notwith 
ſtanding the exanthemata, or puſtu 
les, may have been frequently over 
looked, yet none ever recoveret 
without more or leſs eruption 0 
critical abſceſſes; but theſe dif 
from the peſtilential ſort ; no other 
ways ſimilar to the plague, but, lik 
unto the ſmall pox, it is commun 
cated by contact, by the air con 
veying the effluvia, which alſo lodo 
in many ſubſtances, and are there 
by carried to very diſtant places 
Unlike other peſtilential, putrid, of 
malignant fevers, it bears all th 
characteriſticſymptoms, progreſs, eri 
ſis, and event of the ſmall pox; andi 
whether received by contagion off 
inoculation, has the ſame appear. 
ances, ſtages, and determination 
except more favourably by inoculaf 
tion, and with this diſtinctive an 
decifive property, that a beaifi 
having had the fickneſs, natural 
or artificially, never has it a ſecon 
time. 

„Thus, Sir, I have endeavour 
to lay before you and the Royal Solff 
cicty, the reſult of my inquirie 
experiments, obſervations, andco 
reſpondence, concerning this cal 
mitous ſickneſs, which, from m 
ſituation in Huntingdonſhire1n 1756 
it fell to my lot to inveſtigate, 

*© His majeſty's paternal care r 


00 


1 * 


1770, and ordered every attenti 
to be given to free his ſubjects fro 
the impending calamity, which h 
been felt ſo ſeverely in former year 
The great council of the nation gay 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the 
readineſs to ſupport and afſiſt tag 
royal commands; and the mot |: 

lutary and effectual directions an 
orders, which originated in Gre: 
Britain, were humanely and gens 
rouſly tranſmitted, by a contia 


correſpondence in the _ 
| abo'Þ 


ore ten years, to every diſtreſſed 
te abroad, who alſo have enjoyed 
te fame ſucceſs, 8 

« You will allow me, Sir, I hope, 
v expreſs the peculiar ſatis faction 
| ſzel as an Engliſhman, that my 
adeavours in this public ſervice are 
woured with the approbation of 
ur moſt gracious ſovereign, and 
he good-will of my native Country. 
« And happy in this opportunity 
| requeſt you, Sir, to accept of 
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my warmeſt wiſhes that you may 
long fill the high office of preſident 
of the Royal Society, with health 
to purſue your philoſophical re- 
ſearches; and may enjoy from the 
molt reſpectable and liberal ſociety 
in the world; the juſt and due tri- 
bute of their hearty acknowledge- 
ments for having their inſtitution, 
honour, and intereſt, ſo much at 
heart,” 


—— a 


. = 


converſation one ſometimes 
eus in England, it would be ſup- 
wed that one half of it was covered 
ith bogs, and the other with moun- 
ins, filled with Iriſh ready to fly 
the ſight of a civilized being. 
here are people who will ſmile 
hen they hear, that, in proportion 
v the ſize of the two countries, 
eland is more cultivated than Eng- 
nd, having much leſs waſte land 
tall forts, Of uncultivated moun- 
uns there are no ſuch tracts as are 
vand in our four northern counties, 
ad the North Riding of Vorkſhire, 
ith the eaſtern line of Lancaſter, 
zarly down to the Peak of Derby, 
mich form an extent of above a 
undred miles of waſte, The moſt 
umhiderable of this ſort in Ireland 
e in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo, 
al ſome in Sligo and Donnegal. 
vt all theſe together will not make 
de quantity we have in the four 
urthery counties: the vallics in the 
nm mountains are alſo more in- 
ited, | think, than thoſe of Eng- 
ad, except where there are mines, 


* judge of Ireland by the 


me ACCOUNT of the SOIL, CLIMATE, and FACE of the 
Country of IRELAND. 


From Mr. Younc's Tour in Ireland. ] 


and conſequently ſome ſort of culti- 
vation creeping up the ſides. Na- 
tural fertility, acre for acre over the 
two kingdoms, 1s certainly in favour 
of Ireland: of this I believe there 
can ſcarcely be a doubt entertained, 
when ir is conſidered that ſome of 
the more beautiful, and even beſt 
cultivated countries in England, 
owe almoſt every thing to the ca- 
pital art and induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants. | | 

+ Thecircumſtance which flrikes 
me as the greateſt ſingularity of Ire- 
land, is the rockyneſs of the foil, 
which ſhould ſeem at firſt fight 
againſt that degree of fertility ; but 
the coutrary is the fact. Stone is 
ſo general, that I have great reaſon 
to believe the whole iſland is one 
vaſt rock of different ſtrata and kinds 
riſing out of the ſea. l have rarely 
heard of any great depths being 
ſunk without meeting with it. In 
general it appears ou the ſurface in 
every part of the kingdom : the flata 
teſt and moſt fertile parts, as Limes 
rick, Tipperary and Meath, have 
it at no great depth, almoſt as much 
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as the more barren ones. May we 
not recognize in this the hand of 
bounteous Providence, which his 
given, perhaps, the moſt ſtoney ſoil 
in Europe to the moiſteſt climate in 
it? It as much rain fell upon the 
clays of England (a foil very rarely 
met with in Ircland, and never 
without much ſtone) as falls upon 
the rocks of her ſiſter iſland, thoſe 
lands could not be cultivated, But 
the rocks here are clothed with 
verdure :—thoſe of lime-ftone with 
only a thin covering of mould, have 
the ſofteſt and moſt beautiful turf 
imaginable. | ; 

„ The rockyneſs of the foil in 
Ireland is ſo univerſal, that it pre- 
dominates in every fort. One can- 
not uſe with propriety, the terms 
clay, loam, ſand, &c. it muſt be a 
ſtoney clay, a ſtoney loam, a gravel- 
ly ſand. Clay, eſpecially the yel- 
low, 1s much talked of in Ireland, 
but it is for want of proper difcri- 
mination. I have once or twice 
ſeen almoſt a pure clay upon the 
ſurtace, but it is extremely rare, 
The true yellow clay is ufually 
found in a thin fl ratum under the 
ſurface mould, and over a rock: 
harſh, tenacious, ſt.ney, flirong 
loams, difficult to wor, are not un- 
common; but they are quite dif— 
ferent from Engliſh clays. | 

„ PFriable ſandy loams dry, but 
fertile, are very common, and they 
form the beſt ſoils in the kingdom 
for tillage and ſheep, Tipperary 
and Roſcommon abound particularly 
in them. The moſt fertile of all, 
are the bullock paſtures of Limerick, 
and the banks of the Shannon in 
Clare, called the Corcaſſes. Theſe 
are a mellow, putrid, friable loam, 

“Sand, which is ſo common in 
England, and yet more common 
through Spain, France, Germany, 
and Poland, quite from Gibraltar 


the Galties in Corke ; thoſe « 


to Peterſburgh, is no where mer! 
with in Ireland, except in narrow! 
flips of hillocks, upon the ſea coat. 
Nor did I ever meet with, or hear of 
a chalky ſoil, £ 

++ The bogs, of which foreigners 
have heard ſo much, are very ex- 
tenſive iu Ireland: that of Allen 
extends 80 miles, and is computedifi 
to contain 300,000 acres, There 
are others alſo, very extenſive, andi 
{ſmaller ones ſcattered over the whole 
kingdom; but theſe are not in ge 
neral more than are wanted for fuel. 

++ Beſides the great fertility of 
the ſoil, there are other circum 


ſtances, which come within ye 
ſphere to mention. Few countric gl” 
can be better watered by large and 
beautiful rivers; and it is remax 
able, that by much the fineſt par” 
of the kingdom, are on the banks oY. 
theſe riverss Witneſs the Sure" 
Blackwater, the Liffy, the Boyne nn ©" 
the Nore, the Barrow, and part off rl 
the Shannon: they waſh a icener i 
that can hardly be exceeded. Fro 
the rockyneſs of the country, how gi” 
ever, there are few of them tha be 
have not obſtructions, which ar_ ve 
great impediments to inland navigal'* 
tion. by 
+ The mountains of Ireland og 
give to travelling, that intereſting * 
variety, which a flat country cf 
never abound with. And at the p 
fame time they are not in ſuch num; 1 a 
ber as to confer the uſual charatte . r 
of poverty, which attends them, Ws 
was either upon or very near th "iy 
moſt conſiderable in the * ö ih 
Mangerton and the Reeks, in Kerry "any 


Mourne in Down; Crow Patric 
and Nephin, in Mayo, theſe are th 
principal in Ireland, and they areo 
a character in height and ſublimit) 
which ſhould render them che ob 


jects of every traveller's attention. 
Relativ 
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Relative to the climate in Ireland, 
i ſhort reſidence cannot enable a man 
o ſpeak much from his own expe- 
ſence. The obſervations I have made 
axſelf, confirm the idea ot its being 
ally wetter than England, From 
he 2oth of June, to the 20th of 
tober, I kept a regiſter, and there 
tee in 122 days, 75 of rain, and 
ery many of them inceſſant and 
heavy. 1 have examined fimilar 
xiſters T kept in England, and can 
ind no year that even approaches to 
ch a moiſture as this. But there 
zthe regiſter of an accurate diary 
abliſhed, which compares London 
ml Corke, The reſult is, that the 
quantity at the latter place, was 
able to that at London, See 
nith's Hiſt. of Corke. 

From the information received, 
[have reaſon to believe, that the 
riny ſeaſon ſets in uſually about the 
rt of July, aud continues very wet 
ill September or October, when 
ere is uſually a dry fine ſeaſon of 
month or ſix weeks. I reſided in 
de county of Corke, &c, from Oc-, 
uber till March, and found the 
mater much more ſoft and mild, 

han ever I experienced one in 
tnzland, I think hardly ſo wet, as 
ry many I have known with us, 

hne tops of the Galty mountains, 

abibited the only ſnow we ſaw; 

nd as to froſts, they were ſo flight 
nd rare, that I believe myrtles, and 

ſt tenderer plants, would hare 
urived without any covering. But 
len I ſay that the winter was not 
kmarkable for being wet, I do not 

dan that we had a dry atmoſphere, 
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The inches of rain which fell, in 
the winter I ſpeak of, would not 
mark the moiſture of the climate, 
As many inches will fall in a ſingle 
tropical ſhower, as in a whole year in 
England, See Miichel's Preſent State 
of Great Britain and North America. 
But if the clouds preſently diſperſe, 
and a bright ſun ſhines, the air may 
ſoon be dry, The worſt circum- 
ſtance of the climate of Ireland, is 
the conſtant moiſture without rain. 
Wet a piece of leather, and lay it in 
a room, where there is neither ſun 
nor fire, and it will not in ſummer 
even be dry in a month. I was a 
whole ſummer there (1778) and it 
is fair to mention that it was as fine 
a one as ever I knew in England, 
though by no means ſo hot. I have 
known gentlemen in Ireland deny 
their climate being moiſter than in 
England; but if they have eyes let 
them open them, and ſee the verdure 
that elothes their rocks, and compare 
it with our's in England where 
rocky ſoils are of a ruſſet brown, 
however ſweet the food for ſheep. 
Does not their iſland lye more ex- 
poſed to the great Atlantic, and does 
not the weſt wind blow three fourths 
of the year? It there were another 
iſland yet more to the weſtward, 
would not the climate of Ireland be 
improved? Such perſons ſpeakequal- 
ly againſt fact, reaſon, and philoſo- 
phy. That the moiſture of a cli- 
mate does not depend on the quan- 
tity of rain that falls, but on the 
powers of aerial evaporation, Dr, 
Dobſon has clearly proved. Philof, 
Trauſ. Vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 244. 
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Some Account of the LOCUSTS that ravaged the Province afl. 


ESTRAMADURA in SPAIN, in the Years 1754, 1755, 1756 
and 1757. By Don GUILLERMO BOWLES. © 


[Publiſhed in DIL Lox's Travels through SrAIN.] 


ee ia 
8 in the ſouthern parts of Spain, 
particularly in the paſtures and re- 
mote uncultivated diſtricts of Eſtre- 
madura, but in general are not taken 
notice of, if not very numerous, as 
they commonly feed upon wild herbs, 
without preying upon gardens, and 
cultivated lands, or making their 
way into houſes. The peaſants look 
at them with indifference, while they 
are friſking about in the field, neg- 
lecting any meaſures to deſtroy them, 
till the danger is imminent, and the 
favourable moment to remedy the 
evil is elapſed. . 
Their yearly number is not very 
conſiderable, as the males are far 
more numerous than the females. 
If an equal proportion were allowed 
only for ten years, their numbers 
would be fo great as to deſtroy the 
whole vegetative ſyſtem. Beaſts and 
birds would ſtarve for want of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and even mankind would 
become a prey to their ravenous ap- 
petites. In 1754, their increaſe was 
ſo great from the multitude of fe- 
males, that all La Mancha and Por- 
tugal were covered with them, and 
totally ravaged. The horrors of fa- 
mine were ſpread even farther, and 
aſſailed the truitful provinces of An- 
daluſia, Murcia, and Valencia. 
The amours of theſe creatures are 
objects of ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, 
and their union is ſuch, that it is diffi- 
cult to ſeparate them. When this ſepa- 
ration is voluntary, after having la fed 
ſome hours, they are fo exhauſted, 
chat the male retires immediately to 
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the water for refreſhment, where 
loſing the uſe of his limbs, he ſoot 
periſhes, and becomes an eaſy pre 
to the fiſh; having given life to hi 
offspring, at the expence of his own 
The female, diſembarraſſed, thoug| 
not without violent ſtruggles, ſpend{f 
the remainder of her days in ſom] 
ſolitary place, buſy in forming a re 
treat under ground, where te cat 
ſecure her eggs, of which ſhe gene 
rally lays about forty, ſkreening then 
by her ſagacity from the intemper 
ature of the air, as well as the mort 
immediate danger of the plovgh, off 
the ſpade; one fata] blow of which 
would deſtroy all the hopes of a ri 
ing generation, bY 

© The manner of her buildin 
this cell is equally ſurpriſing, 1 
the hinder partot herbody, natureh 

rovided her with a round, ſmoot 

inftrument, eight lines in length 
which, at its head, is as big as 
writing quill, diminiſhing toa har 
ſharp point, hollow within like t 
tooth of a viper, but only to b 
ſeen with a lens. At the root « 
this vehicle, there is a cavity, wit 
a kind of bladder, containing a glut! 
nous matter, of the ſame colou 
but without the conſiſtency, or ten: 
city of that of the ſilk-worm, as 
found by an experiment, made fe 
the purpoſe, by an infuſion in vine 
gar, for ſeveral days, without an 
effect. 

The orifice of the bladder co 
reſponds exactly with the inſtrumen 
which ſerves to eject the glutinou 


matter. It is hid under the ſkin . | 
| [168 


ge belly, and its interior ſurface is 
,uited to the moveable 2 of the 
telly, ard can partake of its motions, 
forming the mot admirable con- 
texture for every part of its opera- 
tons, as ſhe can diſpoſe of this in- 
nedient at pleaſure, and eject the 
lud, which has three very eſſential 
operties : firſt, being indiſſoluble 
n water, it prevents its young from 
being drowned ; next, it reſiſts the 
eat of the ſun, otherwiſe the ſtruc- 
ure would give, way and deliroy its 
nhabitants 3 laſtly, it is proof 
vainſt the froſt of winter, ſo as to 
reſerve a neceſſary warmth within. 

© For greater ſecurity, this re- 
eat is always contrived in a ſolitary 
place : for, though a million of lo- 
cults were to light upon a cultivated 
teld, not one would depoſit her eggs 
there; but wherever they meet a 
uren and loneſome ſituation, there 
they are ſure to repair, and lay their 
eros : this difference in the earth 
they diſcover by the ſmell. Thoſe 
rho are of another opinion, ſurely 
have not obſerved the delicacy of 
thoſe organs in every ſpecies of in- 
ſits, birds, and animals, which go- 
ern all their purſuits. I have even 
ken numbers of waſps come to a 
jece of meat, placed in an open 
teld, and covered over with a glaſs : 
o that their motions, which ſeem 
te reſult of reflection, ariſe from 
te emanations and effluviæ in the 
ir, which firike their delicate or- 
pans, I have ſeen legions of inſects 
iy to places where they were bleach- 
ng wax: the workmen obſerve, that 
be minute they touch ir, they be- 
one faint, and if they do not, by 
iudden exertion, free themſelves 
rom that vapour, which exhales 
out half an inch from the wax, 
dey are ſuffocated, as we ſhould be 
the fumes of charcoal. Every 
Wanows with what ſagacity birds 
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of prey fly to ſuch diſtances, guided 
by the efluvia of cadaverous bodies. 
Thus the locuſt of Eſtremadura 
diſtinguiſhes the tilled land from the 
barren, and regulates its conduct in 
conſequence, though ignorant of the 
motive of this preference, nor can 
it have any idea of the ſpade, or re- 
joice at the thoughts of ſaving its 
progeny ; acting in conſequence 
of that perfection of its nature, 
given originally by the omnipotent 
Creator. Like other inſects, its mo- 
tions are the conſequences of primi- 
tive laws, founded on infinite wiſ⸗ 
dom, and not proceeding from ſe- 
condary reflection: therefore its be- 
haviour preſerves a conſtant ſameneſs 
and uniformity, originally perfect, 
and not ſtanding in need of altera- 
tion, or improvement The firſt 
locuſts were as ſkilled as the preſent 
race, and their progeny will tread in 
their ſteps 

„ Theſe locuſts ſeem to devour, 
not ſo much from a ravenous appe- 
tite, as from a rage of deſtroying 
every thing that comes in their way. 
It is not ſurpriſing, that they ſhould 
be fond of the moſt juicy plants and 
fruits, ſuch as melons, and all man- 
ner of garden fruits, and herbs, and 
feed allo upon aromatic plants, ſuch 
as lavender, thyme, roſemary, &c. 
which are ſo common in Spain, that 
they ſerve to heat ovens: but it is 
very ſingular, that they a . eat 
muſtard-ſeed, onions, and garlic; 
nay even hemlock, and the moſt 
rank and poiſonous plants, fuch as 
the thorn-apple and deadly night 
ſhade. They will even prey upon 
crow foot, whoſe cauſlicity burns the 
very hides of beaſts; and ſuch is 
their univerſal tafle, that they do 
not prefer the innocent mallow to 
the bitter furze, or rue tu wormwood, 
conſumi-g all alike, without predi- 
lection or favour, with this remarkg- 
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ble circumſtance, that during the 
four years they committed ſuch ha- 
vock in Eſtremadura, the love-apple, 
or lycoperficon ſolanum of Linnæus, 
was the only plant that eſcaped their 
rapacious tooth, and claimed a reſ- 
ect to its root, leaves, flowers and 
fruit. Naturaliſts may ſearch for 
their motives, which I am at a loſs 
to diſcover ; the more as | ſaw mil- 
lions of them light on a field near 
Almaden, and devour the woollen 
and linen garments of the peaſants, 
which were lying to dry on the 
ground. The curate of the village, 
a man of veracity, at whoſe houſe 
I was, aſſured me, that a tremendous 
body of them entered the church, 
and devoured the filk garments that 
adorned the images of the ſaints, not 
ſparing even the varniſh on the al- 
tars. The better to diſcover the na- 
ture of ſuch a phznomenon, I ex- 
amined the ſtomach of the locuſt, 
but only found one thin and ſoft 
membrane, with which and the li- 
quor it contains, it deſtroys and dif- 
ſolves all kind of ſubſtances, equally 
with the moſt cauſtic and venomous 
plants; extrafting from them, a 
ſufficient and ſalutary nouriſhment, 
„Out of curiofity, to know the 
nature of ſo formidable a creature, I 
was urged to examine all its parts 
with the utmoſt exactneſs: its head 
is of the ſize of a pea, though longer, 
its forehead pointing downwards, 
like the handſome Andaluſian horſe, 
its mouth large and open, its eyes 
black and rolling, added to a timid 
aſpect not unlike a hare, With ſuch 
a daſtardly countenance, who would 
imagine this creature to be the 
ſcourge of mankind! In its two 
Jaws it has four inciſive teeth, whoſe 
ſharp points traverſe each other like 
ſciſlars, their mechaniſm being ſuch 
as to gripe or to cut. I hus armed, 
what can reſiſt a legion of ſuch ene- 


mies ? After devouring the veget- 
able kingdom, were they, in propor. 
tion to their ſtrength and numbers 
to become carnivorous like waſps, 
they would be able to deſtroy whole 
flocks of ſheep, even the dogs, and 
ſhepherds ; juſt as we- are told of 
ants in America, that will overcome 
the fierceſt ſerpents. 

© The locuſt ſpends the months of 
April, May, and June, in the place 
of its birth: at the end of June its 
wings have a fine roſe colour, and 


j 
its body is ſtrong. Being then in 
their prime, they aſſemble for the 
laſt time, and burn with a deſire to 0 
propagate their ſpecies : this is ob- 9 
ſerved by their motions, which are 7 
unequal in the two ſexes. The male u 
is reſtleſs and ſolicitous, the female t 
is coy, and eager after food, flying n 
the approaches of the male, ſo that I 
the morning is ſpent in the courtſhip WW » 
of the one, and the retreat of the e 
other. About ten o'clock, when Wl t! 
the warmth of the ſun has cleared 
their wings from the dampneſs off 
the night, the females ſeem uneaſyß 

at the forwardneſs of the males, who 
continuing their purſuit, they rilef 
together five hundred feet bigh, 
forming a black cloud that darkent 

the rays of the ſun. The clear at — 
moſphere of Spain becomes gloomy q; 

and the fineſt ſummer day of Eſtte n 
madura more diſmal than the winter ho 
of Holland. The ruftling of E 
many millions of wings, in the air :; 
ſeems, like the trees of a fore! gl o 
agitated by the wind, The firſt di 6 
rection of this formidable column pe 
always againſt the wind, which ll t 
not too ſtrong, the column will er pe 
tend about a couple of leagues. TD 7: 
locuſts then make a halt, when th = its 
moſt dreadful havock begins; the tr: 
ſenſe of ſmell being ſo delicate, the : 
can find at that diſtance, a corn-field r 
or a garden, and after demobilu _ i 


; 
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it, riſe again, in purſuit of another : 
this may be ſaid to be done in an 
"ant, Each ſeems to have, as it 
rere, four arms and two feet: the 
males climb up the plants, as failors 
o the ſhrouds of a ſhip, and nip off 
the tendereſt buds, which fall to the 
females below. N 

« Many old people aſſured me, 
when ſo much maſchief was done in 
1754, it was the third time in their 
remembrance, and that they always 
re found in the paſture grounds of 
Eftremadura, from whence they 
ſpread into the other provinces of 
Spain, They are certainly indi- 
genous, being of a different ſhape 
trom thoſe of the North or the Le- 
rant, as is evident in comparing 
them with ſuch, in the cabinets of 
ntural hiſtory. Thelocuſtof Spain 
i; the only one that has roſe-coloured 
rings: beſides, it is im poſſible they 
ein come from any other part. From 
the North 1t is clear they do not, by 


2 — — 


the obſervation of ſo many ages; 
from the South they cannot, without 
croſſing the ſer, which is hardly 
poſſible, by the ſhortneſs of their 
flight: and like birds of paſſage, they 
would be known. I once ſaw a cloud 
of them paſs over Malaga, and move 
towards the ſea, and go over it, for 
about a quarter of a league, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, who 
concluded they would ſoon be droun- 
ed; but to their diſappointment, 
they ſuddenly veered about towards 
the coaſt, and pitched upon an un- 
cultivated ſpace ſurrounded with 
vineyards, which they ſoon after 
quitted. When once they appear, 
let the number demoliſhed be ever 
ſo great, the proportion remaining 
is {till too conſiderable : therefore, 
the only way to putan end to ſuch a 
calamity, is to attack them before- 
hand, and deſtroy their eggs, by 
which means they might be totally 
extirpated. 


EX TRAORDIN ART QUAL1T1Es of the Rives TINTO. 


From the ſame Work.] 


HE river Tinto riſes in Sierra 
Morena, and empties itſelf 
into the Mediterranean near Huelva, 
having the name of Tinto given it 
rom the tinge of its waters, which 
ae as yellow as a topaz, hardenin 
the ſand, and petrifying it in a — 
ſurpriſing manner. If a ſtone hap- 
pens to fall in and reſt upon another, 
they both become in a year's time 
perfectly united and conglutinated, 
This river withers all the plants on 
ts banks, as well as the roots of 


trees, which it dyes of the ſame hue 


is its waters. No kind of verdure 
Fill come up where it reaches, nor 


any fiſh live in its ſtream, It kills 


1 
| 
— 


worms in cattle when given them to 
drink; but in general no animals 
will drink out of this river, except 
goats, whoſe fleſh nevertheleſs has 
an excellent flavour. Theſe ſingu- 
lar properties continue till other ri- 
vulets run into it and alter its nature; 
for when it paſſes by Niebla, it is 
not different trom other rivers, and 
falls intothe Mediterranean fix leagues 
lower down, at the town of Huelva, 
where it is two leagues broad, and 
admits of large veſſels, which may 
come up the river as high as San 
Juan del Puerto, three leagues above 
Huelva, 
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Obſervations on Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN's SOLUTION of 
a Facr, relative to the Motion of a BARGE, on a Caxar, 
By the Rev. Mr. TOLLER, of IsLinGTos, | 


N Dr. Percival's moral tales, is 

the following relation. When 
Sir John Pringle and Dr. Franklin 
were travelling together in Holland, 
they remarked that the track- ſchuyt, 
or barge, in one of the ſtages, mov- 
ed flower than uſual, and enquired 
the reaſon of it. The boatman in- 
formed them, that it had been a 
dry ſeaſon, and that the water was 
low in the canal. He was aſked if 
the water was ſo low that the boat 
touched the muddy bottom of the 
canal; to which he anſwered in the 
negative, adding, however, that the 
difference in the quantity of water 
was ſufficient to render the draught 
more difficult to the horſe. The 
travellers at firſt were at a loſs to 
conceive how the depth of the wa- 
ter could affect the motion of the 
boat provided that it ſwam clear of 
the bottom. But Dr. Franklin, hav- 
ing ſatisfied himſelf of the truth of 
the boatman's obſervation, began to 
conſider it attentively; and endea- 
voured to account for it in the fol- 
lowing manner. The barge 1n pro- 
ceeding along the canal muſt regu- 
larly diiplace a body of water, equal 
in bulk to the ſpace which ſhe occu- 
pics, and the water ſo removed, muſt 
paſs underneath, and on each fide 
of her. Hence if the paſſage under 
her bottom be ſtraitened by the 
ſhallows, more of the water mutt 
paſs by her fides, and with greater 
velocity, which will retard her 
courſe becauſe ſhe moves the con- 
trary way. The water alſo becom- 
ing lower behind than before the 
boat ſhe will be prefled back by the 
weight of its difference in height, 


and her paſſage will be obſſructed by 
having that weight conſtantly to 
overcome.” 

The fact here mentioned is not, 
I apprehend, ſatisfactorily account. 
ed for by the abore ingenious and 
celebrated philoſopher. That more 
of the body of water, which a barge 
diſplaces in her progreſs along a ca- 
nal, paſſes by her ſides, and leſs un- 
der her 1n ſhallow than in deep wa- 
ter, is a miſtaken hypotheſis ; and 
the reaſon produced in proof of it wil 
be found, on inſpeCtion, to be fal. 
lacious : for though it be true, that 
the paſſage under a barge is fraiter 
in ſhallow, than in deep water; yet it 
is equally true, that the larger paſ- 
ſage in deep water is filled, by the 
water which the barge has not diſ- 
placed, as well as the ſtraiter paſſage 
in ſhallow water ; and the larger 
paſſage, being /#u//, will admit of no 
more of the diſptaced water to paſs 
under the barge than the ſtraiter pal- 
ſage. The different ſize of the paſ- 
ſages (both being full) can be of no 
conſequence whatever. But in fact 
not any ot the diſplaced water paſſes 
under the barge, either in deep or 
in ſhallow water. The whole of it 
always paſſes by her ſides. If any 
of it were to paſs ander the barge, 
it mult either compreſs the water, 
which occupies the ſpace between 
the bottom of the barge and the bed ne 


of the canal, which is impoſſible; 0 
or it mult raiſe p the barge, fo as ten 
to gain a paſſage under her, which 2nd 
is alſo impoflible; for if the cult tern 
body of the water, diſplaced by the far 
barge, had not ſuſficient power to tre 
overcome the weight of the barge, ae 
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ertaioly a part of it cannot raiſe her 
ap, or overcome her weight. 

Thac a greater power is neceſ- 
ary to draw a barge along a canal, 
ſhallow than in deep water ari- 
es, not from the different depth of 
„e water ; but from the different 
width of the fream. When the wa- 
ter is low (the ſides of the canal be- 
ing rendered floping by the mud and 
line which it contracts) the ſtream 
is 1arrozver than when the water is 
high; and the ſtream being narrow- 
er, the water, which the barge dif- 
places in her progreſs, has 4% room 
o paſs between her ſides and the 
bank; and, having leſs room to 
paſs, it cannot paſs ſo freely; on 
which account, the diflerence in 
height, between the water yore the 
barge and behind her, is increaſed, 
and the reſiſtance to her progrels is 
therefore the greater, | 

But there is another reaſon, 
why a greater power is neceſſary to 
&iw a barge along a canal in ſhal- 
bw than in deep water; which is, 
that the barge is /ower than the 


[105] 


power that acts upon her, in pro- 

rtion to the lowneſs of the water 
in the canal; and, in proportion as 
the barge is lower than the power, 
the power has not only to overcome 
the reſiſtance ot the water to the 
progreſs ot the barge, but : has like - 
wiſe to counteract a greater ſhare of 
her gravitation, as it draus more 
ubward, than when the barge is 
more on a level with it, Tr there- 
fore follows, that the cvider the canc ij 
and the more oz a level the barge is 
with the power that draws her, the 
leſs will be the power required, 
whether the water be ſhallow or 
deep. This inference is of import- 
ance to be attended to in forming a 
canal for inland navigation. But 
according to the hypotheſis 1 have 
been retuting (which ſo far as I 
know 1s the only received hypothe- 
ſis) the depth of the canal is the ob- 
ject to be regarded: whereas the 
making it any deeper than is neceſ- 
ſary to the free paſſage of the barge, 
is uſeleſs labour and expence, 


Account of the PrRacT1ce of ſetting WHEAT, lately introduced 
in the CouN TY of NORFOLK. 


4 T HE ſetting of wheat ſeems 

4 to have been firſt ſuggeſted 
by planting grains in a garden from 
nere curioſity, by perſons who had 
do thought or opportunity of ex- 


tending it to a lucrative purpoſe ; 
"md I do not remember its being at- 
empted on a larger ſcale, till a little 
irmer near Norwich began it about 
twelve years fince, upon leſs than 
We acre of land, For two or three 


(From the Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. publiſhed l y 
the BaTH SOCIETY. ] 


years only a few followed his exam - 
ou and theſe were generally the 
utt of their neighbours? merriment, 
for adopting ſo ſingular a practice. 
They had, however, conſiderably 
better and larger crops. than their 
neighbours : this, together with the 
ſaving in ſeed, engaged more to fol- 
low them; while ſome ingenious 
perſons, obſerving its great advan- - 
tage, recommended and publiſhed 
118 
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its utility in the Norwich papers. 
Theſe recommendations had their 
effect: the curioſity and enquiry of 
the Norfolk farmers (particularly 
round Norwich) were excited, and 
they found ſufficient reaſon to make 
general experiments. Among the 
reſt was one of the largeſt occupiers 
of lands in this county, who ſer fif- 
ty-ſeven acres in one year. His ſuc- 
cefs, from the viſible ſuperiority of 
his crop, both in quantity and qua- 
lity, was ſo great, that the follow- 
ing autumn he ſet three hundred 
acres, and has continued the prac- 
rice ever ſince. This noble ex pe- 
riment eſtabliſhed the practice, and 
was the means of introducing it ge- 
nerally among the intelligent tarmers 
in a very large diſtrict of land; 
there being few who now fow any 
wheat, if they can procure hands to 
fet it. It has been generally ob- 
ferved, that although the ſet crops 
appear very thin during the autumn 
and winter, the plants tiller and 
ſpread, prodigiouſly in the ſpring. 
The ears are indiſputably larger, 
without any dwarfiſh or ſmall corn: 
the grain is of a larger fathom, and 
ſpecifically heavier per buſhel, than 
when ſown. 

The lands on which this me- 
thod is particularly proſperous are, 
either after a clover ſtubble, or on 
which trefoil and grafs-ſeed were 
fown the ſpring betore the laſt, and 


on which cattle have been from time 


to time paſtured during the ſummer. 

„ Theſe grounds, after the uſual 
manuring, are once turned over by 
the plough in an extended flag, or 
turf, at ten inches wide; along 
which a man, who 1s called a dibler, 
with two ſetting-1rons, ſomewhat 
digger than ram-rods, but conſider- 


ably bigger at the lower end, aud 
pointed at the extremity, ſteps back. 
wards along the turf, and makes the 
holes about four inches aſunder eve. 
ry way, and an inch deep. Into 
theſe holes the droppers (women 
boys, and girls) drop two grains, 
which is quite ſufficient, After 
this, a gate, buſhed with thorns, is 
drawn by one horſe over the land 
and cloſes up the holes, By this 
mode, three pecks of grain is ſufli. 
cient for an acre ; and being imme- 
diately buried, it is- equally remor. 
ed from vermin, or the power of 
froſt. The regularity of its riſing 
gives the beſt opportunity of kceping 
it clear from weeds, by weeding or 
hand-hoing. 

In a word, this practice is re. 
plete wich greater utility than any that 
has been made in the agricultural 
art. In a parochial view, it merits 
the higheſt attention, as it tends 


greatly to leſſen the rates, by em- a 
ploying the aged and children, at.a 0 
ſcaſon too when they have little elſe i 
to do, It ſaves to the farmer, and 5 
to the public, ſix pecks of ſeed wheat 
in every acre, which, if nationally 
adopted, (without conſidering the ſu- 
perior produce) would afford bread 
for more than half a million of peo- * 
ple. G 
© 'The expence of ſetting by hand a 
is now reduced to about fix ſhillings = 
an acre, and a very complete drill 
plough has lately been introduced I, 
among us, and found to anſwer ex- 4 
tremely well, by which the difficul- an. 
ty of getting hands is obviated, and : 
the expence leſſened, as with this Wl: 
plough one man can ſet an acre per bn 
day. The maker is Mr. James kr. 
Blancher, of Attleborough, in Nor- A 
folk,” 0 
iter 
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Account of the LanDs capable of being Watered, 


[From a Treatiſe on Watering Meadows. ] 


« A LL lands, which lie low and 

near the banks of rivulets, 
brooks and ſprings, are capable of 
being watered, wherever the water 
z already higher than the lands, and 
kept within 1ts courſe by the banks. 
If a rivulet, &c. have a very quick 
&ſcent, the improvement by water- 
ug will be very great, and the ex- 
ences ſmall ; for the greater the de- 
kent, the quicker the improvement. 


| all level lands the water runs 


loyly, which in general is the cafe 
ſo in large rivers ; therefore but 
little land can be flooded by them, 
n compariſon of what may be by 
ſmaller ſtreams. But whenever large 
ters run rapidly, are capable of 
being controled, and can be brought 
wer the adjacent lands, the advan- 
age is far greater than can be ob- 
ned from rivulets. 

The water in large rivers is ge- 
erally the moſt fruitful: for more 
and floods falling into them, they 
ne fatter, and conſequently more 
mriching to the — but in 
many parts of the kingdom, where 
de great rivers are navigable, or 
tre mills erected upon them, theſe 
e capital objections to the perfect 
mprovement of the contiguous lands, 
by ſmall rivulets and ſprings uſually 
de moſt land may be watered, and 
certainly with the leaſt expence. 
The various ſorts of ſoils to be 
bund near the banks of rivers, 
roks, &c. may all be reduced un- 
ter the three following heads: 

* Firſt, A gravelly, or ſound, 
ram, firm, ſandy ſoil, or, which 
ten happens, a mixture of ſuch, or 


indeed almoſt any ſoil that partakes 
of ſuch qualities. 

© Theſe ſoils, when there hap« 
pens to be a deſcent from the river, 
make an almoſt inſtantaneous im- 
provement : the faſter the water runs 
over theſe ſoils the better. Shauld 
there happen, /ays Blythe, to be a 
quantity of land that comes under 
this deſcription, not one moment's 
heſitation ſhould be made about the 
ſucceſs ; 4or the advantage is the 
greateſt that can be obtained by any 
mode of huſbandry, with the leaſt 
expence, and the greatelt degree of 
certainty. ' 

„ Secondly, boggy, miry, and 
ruſhy ſoils (which always are found 
by the banks of rivers, where the 
land hes pretty level) are certainly 
to be greatly improved; perhaps 
equally ſo with the other already de- 
ſcribed, when the value of each in 
their unimproved ſtate is conſider- 
ed: for this ſort of land is ſcarcely 
worth any thing in that ſtate; but 
by being properly watered, may be 
made to produce a large quantity of 
hay that will winter, and greatly 
forward horned cattle; although in 
its uncultivated form, it would not 
maintain any kind of ſtock all the 
winter, and but very little in the 
ſummer months, It muſt be ob« 
ſerved, that to bring this ſort of land 
into a proper ſtate, much more ex» 
pence and judgment are neceſſury, 
than in the former. 

„ Thirdly, ſtrong, wet, cold, clay 
ſoils are the moſt difficult to be im- 
proved, as well from their ſituation, 
which is moſtly a dead level, as _ 
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their tenacity, which will not admit 
of draining, but with great expence, 
much care and attention ; and even 
then, unleſs a ſtrong body of water 


can be procured to throw over them, 


and that from a river, whoſe water 
is fruitful, little advantage will be 
reaped; but whenever thoſe advan- 
rages can be had in the winter, and 
a warm ſpring ſucceeds, the crops 
of graſs upon theſe lands are im- 
menſe. | . 

« Rivulets and brooks are the 
ſtreams that can be uſed to the great- 
eſt advantage, becauſe the expence 
of erecting wares acroſs them, will 
not be great, neither are there any 
of thoſe objections to which large 
rivers are liable: beſides, if they 
run through a cultivated country, 
the land · floods, occaſioned by vio- 
lent rains, bring a very large quan- 
tity of manure, ſuch as chalk wa- 
ter, ſheeps dung, and the. ſtraining 
of the arable fields, as well as the 
ſcourings of the roads and ditches, 
the runnings of the farm-yards, the 
drains and ſinks from the towns and 
villages ; all of which are otherwiſe 
carried, by the rains, into the leſ- 
ſer, and from thence into the larger 
ſtreams, and are totally loſt to the 
farmer. 

elt is inconceivable, what twen- 
ty-four hours water, properly con- 
veyed over the lands, will do, in ſuch 
ſeaſon : a beautiful verdure will ariſe 


in a few days, where a parched, ruſ- 


ty ſoil could only be ſeen ; and one 


acre will then be found to maintain 


more ſtock than ten would before. 
The peculiar benefit of ſuch feed at 
{ſuch time, let thoſe farmers eſtimate, 


who have experienced a dry ſummer 
with a large ſtock, and no meadows, 
A third advantage muſt not be paf. 
ed over, as it may poſſibly ſtimu- 
late ſome farmers to attempt to water 
their coarſe lands. Every perſon 
who has a breeding ſtock of ewes 
knows the difficulty of procuring 
proper food for the lambs in Febru- 
ary, March, and April, after the 
turnips are eaten, or when they 
have failed, and before the natural 
or artificial graſſes are fit to take 
them. This difficulty is effectually 
remedied by the water meadows, 
which, when laid up in time, pro- 
perly watered, and drained, will have 
a ſufficient bite for the ewes and 
lambs by the end of February, and 
they may be kept in them with per. 
fect ſafety, till the end of April: 
nothing makes the ewe thrive better 
than this ſpring: grafs, or produces 
more milk: this is called ſpring- 
feeding the meadows. To theſe ad 
vantages another may be addreſſec 
to the gentleman, who wiſhes to im 
prove his eſtate ; and whoſe bene 
volent heart prompts him to exten 
a charitable hand to the relief of the 
induſtrious poor, and not to the en 
couragement of idleneſs and vice 
almoſt the whole of the expences 11 
this mode of cultivation is the actus 
manual labour of a claſs of people et. 
who have no genius to employ thei 
bodily ſtrength otherways, for their 
and their families ſupport ; conſeſ #! 
quently viewed in this light, th 
expences can be comparatively bu 
ſmall, the improvement great al {ud t 
durable,” 
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ixrRacT from Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON's Account of an 
ExuPTion. of MOUNT VESUVIUS, which happened in Au- 
guſt, 1779. In a Letter to JoszFH BaNnKs, Eſq. Preſident of 


the Royal Society. 


[From the PHILOSOPHICAL TRansactions, Vol. 70.] 


GUN DAM, Auguſt the 8th, 
Veſuvius was quiet till to- 
wards fix o'clock in the evening, 
when a great ſmoke began to gather 
gain over its crater, and about an 
hour after, a rumbling ſubterra- 
neous noiſe was heard in the neigh- 
wurhood of the volcano ; the uſual 
throws of red-hot ſtones and /corie 
lecan, and increaſed every inſtant. 
| was at this time at Pauſilipo, in 
he company of ſeveral of my coun- 
men, obſerving with good teleſ- 
pes the curious phenomena in 
de crater of Veſuvius, which, with 
uach help, we could diſtinguiſh as 
rell as if we had been actually ſeat- 
d on the ſummit. of the volcano, 
The crater ſeemed much enlarged 
y the violence of the laſt night's 
aplotions, and the little mountain 
longer exiſted, At about nine 
clock there was a loud report, 
hich ſhook the houſes at Portici, 
nd its neighbourhood, to ſuch a 
keree, as to alarm their mhabit- 
nts, and drive them out into the 
reets ; and, as I have ſince ſeen, 
any windows were broken, and 
ls cracked, by the concuſſion of 
be air from that exploſion, though 
antly beard at Naples. 
In an inſtant a fountain of li- 
(ud tranſparent fire began to riſe, 
ul, gradually increafing, arrived 
to amazing a height, as to ſtrike 
rery one who beheld it with the 
wt awful aſtoniſhment, I ſhall 
wcely be credited when I aſſure 
ka, Sir, that, 1» the beſt of my 
Wment, the height of this ſtu- 
Rudous column of fire could not 
leſs than three times that of Ve- 


ſuvius itſelf, which, as you know, 
riſes perpendicular near 43700 feet 
above the level of the ſea. 

„ Pafts of ſmoke, as black as can 
poſſibly be imagined, ſucceeded one 
another haſtily, and accompanied 
the red-hot, tranſparent, and liquid 
lara, interrupting its ſplendid bright- 
neſs here and there by patches of 
the darkeſt hue. Within theſe puffs 
of ſmoke, at the very moment of 


their emiſſion from the crater, 1 


could perceive a bright, but pale, 
electrical fire, briſkly playing about 
in zig-zag lines. 

„The wind was 8. W.; and 
though gentle, was ſufficient to car- 
ry theſe detached clouds, or putts 
of ſmoke, out of the column of 
fire; and a collection of them, by 
degrees, formed a black and exten- 
five curtain (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) behind it: in other parts 
of the ſky it was perfectly clear, 
and the ſtars were bright, 

© The fiery fountain, of fo gi- 
gantic a fize, upon the dark ground 
above mentioned, made the moſt 
glorious contraſt imaginable ; and 
the blaze of it, reflected ſtrongly on 
the ſurface of the ſea, which was at 
that time perfectly ſinooth, added 
greatly to this ſublime view. 

„The liquid lava, mixed with 
ſtones and ſtorie, after having 
mounted, I verily believe, at the 
leaſt ten thouſand feet, was partly 
directed by the wind towards Ot- 
talano, and partly failing almoſt 
perpendicularly, ſtiil red-hot and 
liquid, on Veſuvius, covered its 
whole cone, part of that of the 
mountain of Somma, and valley 
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between them. The falling matter 
being nearly. as vivid and inflamed 
as that which was continually iſſu- 
ing freſh from the crater, formed 
with it one complete body of fire, 
which could not be leſs than two 
miles and a half in breadth, and of 
the extraordinary height above men- 
tioned, caſting a heat to the dif- 
tance of at leaſt fix miles around it, 
FThe bruſh-wood on the moun- 
tain of Somma was ſoon on a blaze, 
which flame, being of a different 
tint from the deep red of the matter 
thrown out of the volcano, and 
from the ſilvery blue of the electri- 
cal fire, ſtill added to the contraſt 
of this moſt extraordinary ſcene, 

* The black cloud enereaſing 
greatly, once bent towards Naples, 
and ſeemed to threaten this fair city 
with ſpeedy deſtruction ; for it was 
charged with electrical matter, 


which kept conſtantly darting about 


it in ſtrong and bright zig-zags, juſt 


- like thoſe deſcribed by Pliny the 


younger, in his letter to Tacitus, 
and which accompanied the great 
eruption of Veſuvius that proved 
fatal to his uncle. This volcanic 
lightning, however, as | particular- 
ly remarked, very rarely quitted 
the cloud, but uſually returned to 
the great column of fire towards the 
crater of the volcano, from whence 
it originally came. Once or twice, 
indeed, I faw this lightning (or 
Ferilli as it is called here) fall on 
the top of Somma, and ſet fire to 
ſome dry graſs and buſhes. 

% Fortunately for us, the wind 
increaſing from the S. W. quarter, 
carried back the threatning cloud 
Juſt as it had reached the city, and 
began to occaſion great alarm. All 
public diverſions ceaſed in an in- 
ſtant, and the theatres being ſhut, 
the doors of the churches were 
thrown open. Numerous proceſ- 
fions were formed in the ſtreets, and 


women and children, with diſhe. 
velled heads, filled the air with 
their cries, inſiſting loudly upon 
the relics of St. Januarius bein 
immediately oppoſed to the fury of 
the mountain : in ſhort, the popu. 
lace of this great city began to gif. 
play its uſual extravagant mixture 
of riot and bigotry, and if ſome 
ſpeedy and well-timed precautions 
had not been taken, Naples would, 
perhaps, have been in more danger 
of ſuffering from the irregularities 
of its lower claſs of inhabitants than 
from the angry volcano, 

«© But to return to my ſubject: 
after the column of fire had conti- 
nued in full force near half an hour 
the eruption ceaſed all at once 
and Veſuvius remained ſullen and 
filent. After the dazzling light of 
the fiery fountain, all ſeemed dark 
and diſmal, except the cone of Ve 
ſuvius, which was covered wit 
glowing cinders, and /coriz, fro: 
under which, at times, here and 
there, ſmall ſtreams of liquid lar: 
eſcaped, and rolled down the tee 
ſides of the volcano. This ſcend 
put me in mind of Martial's deſerip 
tion of Etna: 


Cuncta jacent flammis, et triſti med 
favilla. . 

© In the parts of Naples neare 

Veſuvius, whilſt the eruption laſted 

a mixed ſmell, like that of ſulphur 

with the vapours of an iron-founde 


ry, was ſenſible ; but nearer to th. 
mountain that ſmell was very offen ject 
five, as I have often found it in m e 11 
viſits to Veſuvius, during an ervp Wl 
tion. | | _ 
Thus, Sir, have I endeavou wp 
to convey to you at leaſt a faint id deb 
of a ſcene fo glorious and ſublim 
as, perhaps, may have never be 
fore been viewed by human eyes = 
at leaſt in ſuch perfection.“ A 
1:80 
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NaulxsATiox of the miſtakey 7 that IRELAND and 
THANET were void of SERPENT S. 


By the Rev. Mr. 


From the Fifth Volume of the ARCHAEOLOGIA.] 


— are yet many points in 
natural hiſtory which want to 
cleared. It is not certainly known 
ether the elephant caſts its teeth: 


xy generally of opinion, that the 
wrking dees are of no ſex: but as 
his 18 3 to analogy, or the 
al courſe of nature in her produc- 
tons, it has been called in queſtion, 
with much appearance of reaſon, 
aomuch that this matter wants to 

e better aſcertained, 

It is partly through irremedi- 

de 19norance” of the true nature 

things, and partly through our 
etancy in not enquiring into them 

dl conlidering them as we ought, 

den we have it in our power, that 

much credulity and ſuperſtition 
ne ariſen in the world. 

Not to purſve any farther this 
yet, dolinus writes concerning 
le of Thanet, Thanatos 

"y alluitur freto Gallico : a Bri- 

Iz continente æſtuario tenui fe- 

na: ſrumentarijs campis felix, 

tzeba uberi : nec tantùm fibi ſoli, 
wum, et alijs ſalubris locis ; nam 
wit nuilo ſerpatur angue, aſpor- 
inde terra quoquo gentium in- 
cu ſit, angues necat,” And fo 

Fibed | is ſuppoled to have taken 

| 


he bee-tanciers have lately been 


its name from the Greek word 
Javales, Death. This, however, is by 
no means the true etymon, ſince, as 
Mr. Lewis, who lived long there, 
obſerves, it does not accord with 
matter of fact, that the iſland affords 
no ſnakes ; and therefore it rather 
borrowed its name, as the ſame gen- 
tleman ſuggeſts, from dene, a fre, 
= beacon, with which it much abound- 
„If you aſk how it happened 
that the ifle acquired the high privi- 
lege of being exempt from ſnakes or 
ſerpent ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
was thought to enjoy that preroga- 
tive; John de Trevila, the tranſlator 
of H igden's Poly chronicon, will in- 
form you without ſeruple, that it 
was owing to the bleſſin 2g of St. Au- 
guſtine, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who firſt landed there, when he came 
to convert the Saxons, lt 18 ſup- 
poſed that this Iſlonde, ſays he, was 
halowed and blyſſed of Saynte 
Auſtyn, the fyrſt Doctour of Englyſhe 
men, for there be arry ved fyrſt.“ 
This, indeed is not exactly agreeable 
to his author, who only ſays, the 
iſland obtained its fertility from the 
Saint. Trevifa's notion, however, 
— being propagated by Cax- 

ton in his deſcription of England, 
H and 
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and is, at this day, believed by 
many. 

Let us now fee how it fares 
with Ireland ; for this is ſuppoſed, in 
hke manner, to be void of veno- 
mous creatures. ** What is moſt 
uncommon, ſays Sir James Ware, 
and hardly granted by God to any 
other part of the habitable globe, 
this i/land does not nouriſh any veno- 
#20us creature, not though it qwere im- 
ported into it from another country.” 
And this opinion was in fact very 
ancient, and was thought ſo indu- 
bitable a characteriſtic of the coun- 
try, that a controverſy ariſing, as 
Giraldus Cambrenſis relates, whe- 
ther the Ifle of Man belonged to 
Britain or Ireland, it was adjudged 
to appertain to the-former, becauſe 
it admitted of venomous creatures. 
Now as the matter of fact was thus 
currently credited, ſo the original 
cauſe of it, that their patron St. 
Patrick expelled all noxious animals 
out of the iſland, was as univerſally 
believed, and that he did it by 
means of his af. The legend 
ſays, that Patrick, on the approach 
of lent, withdrew into a high moun- 
fain on the weſtern coaſt of Con- 
naught, that he faſted there forty 
days, and “ that to this place he 
gathered together the ſeveral tribes 
of ſerpents and venomous creatures, 
nod drove them headlong into the 
weſtern ocean ; and that from hence 
hath proceeded that exemption, 
which [reland enjoys, from all poi- 
ſonous reptiles.” And then as to 
the inſtrument, Giraldus expreſsly 
ſays. “per quam [ Baculum Jeſa] 
vulgari opinione, Sanctus Patricius 
venemoſos ab inſula vermes eject.” 

Now what occaſion is there for 
any miraculous operations in theſe 
caſes? for any ſupertlitious notions, 
or incredible manceuvres, when the 


facts, ſuppoſing them to be real, 


kKnTIQULTINES 


can be ſo readily accounted for 
upon the lighteſt conſideration. 
from the common courſe and na. 
ture of things ? Thanet and Ireland 
are both of them iſlands : Thanet 
was more completely ſuch formerly 
than at preſent, the Yexlad: or 
Wantſume, which ſeparates it from 
the continent, having been three 
furlongs broad in venerable Bede's 
time. Solinus, again, as above 
cited, n mentions its ex- 
emption from venomous animals, 
long before St. Auguſtine arrived 
there, fo that the interpoſition of 
the ſaint is manifeſtly. excluded, 
He notes the exemption alſo, in 


reſpect of Ireland, as is rightly ob- 
ſerved by Sir James Ware, befor th 
St. Patrick was born, Wherefor 

regarding the two places as iſlands, ie 
it ſeems to be no more than naty me 
ral, that they ſhould be deſtitute oi v 
noxious animals, It was ſo in i: 
Crete, where Solinus tells us, ther iy 
were neither wolves, foxes, nor ſer rea 
pents ; and in Ebuſus, as both hel £1 
and Pliny relate, Whereupon, it 

may be properly obſerved, that fer _ 
pents were abſent from Crete fo 

the ſame reaſon that wolves and T: 
foxes were, becauſe it being an if 

land, they could not get thither of 

themſelves, and nobody would, cer 

rainly, be at the trouble of convey 

ing or tranſporting them. Dioſco 

rides and Apuleius, indeed, con 
tend, that the abſence of poiſonous 

animals from Crete was owing e bey. 
the powerful alexipharmical properly Paic 
ty of the herb ditramy, which poll Fra 
ſeſſed an extraordinary virtue in tha c. 8 
iſland : but few people, I appel 
hend, will think that an adequatQ Fran 
cauſe : however it may be ſome ſa Cet 
tis faction to thoſe that do, to fin Che 
it matched by the Indian tree calle pus 
Parebon, = 4 which a large piece vuvr 


according to Cteſias, would a ⁰ 


Lmbs and oxen, and birds, much 
the fame manner as the Cretan 
litany repelled the wolves, and 
axes, and ſerpents ; ſo that it was 
led in fowling« 

« Venomous creatures are pro- 
ngited no otherwiſe than by their 
om ſpecies, (notwithſtanding what 
Dodorus Siculus ſays of the iſle of 
Rhodes), and therefore one may 
tell ſuppoſe that many other iſlands 
in the world, perhaps moſt of them, 
nay be free from them, as well as 
Thanet and Ireland, Crete and Ebu- 
ſus, 4s to Rhodes, called former- 
bo, and any other iflands 
alled by the ſame name, theſe are 
fnoularities, which conclude no- 
thing againſt general appearance. - 

come now to Ireland in par- 
teular : the country is extremely 
get and very unfavourable for foſ- 


lind, which always flouriſh moſt in 
try and warm climates ; for which 
reaſon, they never appear here in 
England, till towards the approach 


IIa. 


ering reptiles of the ſerpentine 


[115] 


of ſummer. Bede indeed ſays, Ire 
land excelled Britain in the — 
and ſalubrity of its air; but Giral- 
dus Cambrenſis, who had been in 
the country, contradicts him flatly 
in that, and elſewhere ſpeaks of its 
being greatly ſubject to rain, which 
I preſume is the truth. a 
The reſult ſeems to be, that 
when, in peruſing our ancient au- 
thors, the learned antiquary meets 
with narrations bordering upon the 
marvellous, the firſt thing to be 
done is, to examine into the reality 
of the facts in the beſt manner he 
can, and after that maturely to 
weigh and confider, whether the 
appearances related are not capable 
of being ſatisfactorily reſolved from 
ſecond cauſes, without having re- 
courſe to preternatural efficients and 
operations: a method of proceeding 
not only very rational in itſelf, but 
which will probably deliver him, in 
many inſtances, frm much folly 
and ſuperſtition, incidental to vul- 
gar and unthinking minds,” | 


HAT the old French was 
originally called Roman 1s 
beyond a doubt, as appears from 
Palquier in his Recherches de la 
france : more particularly, l. VIII. 
o. 8. „& comme ainſi ſoit que le 
Roman fut le language courteſan de 
France, tous ceux qui s'amuſoient 
teſcrire les faicts heroiques de nos 
Chevaliers, premierement en vers, 
pus en proſe, appellerent leurs 
ures Romans,” He advances 


early the ſame thing in the fifth 


* 


REMARKS on the Word ROMANCE. By the Rev. Mr. 
BOWLE. 


From the ſame, ] 


chapter of the preceding book. 

© Creſcimbeni reciting the ſeveral 
opinions reſpectiug the name Ro- 
manzo, derives it from the word 
Roma, and tells us, that it means 
that vulgar idiom which with colo- 
nies of Romans paſſed into Pro- 
vence, and elſewhere, and was eſ- 
teemed, even by the barbarians who 
inhabited thoſe kingdoms, and call- 
ed Romano, and Romanzo: and 
in this they wrote the acts and at- 
chievements of knights; which 
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writings were therefore ſtyled Ro- 
manzi, or Romances, The termi- 
nation was molt probably conform- 


able tv the uſe of the language of pa 


the country into which it was intro- 
duced, the radical word being one 
and the ſame, Theſe two authori- 
ties ſerve to corroborate what the 
learned Spaniſh etymologilt Covar- 
ruvias aſſerts in the Teſoro of his 
language, to this day called Ro- 
mance, Aud he obſerves, this name 
is generical, and belongs alike to 
the Tuſcan, to the French, and to 
the Spaniſh ; inaſmuch as all theſe 
three were derived from the purity 
of the Latin tongue, which the Ro- 
mans, being conquerors, introduc- 
ed into theſe provinces, and which, 
at firſt, the nobles ſpoke, and wrote. 
Me farther informs us, that the 
Latin tongue being admitted into 
Spain, was ſpoken as in Rome, and 
that there were men well ſkilled in 
it, who ſpoke and wrote it with 
more refinement than the vulgar : 
but upon the coming in of the 
Goths it was notably corrupted : 
that which before was pure Roman 
was converted into Romance, which 
is equivalent to its being derived 
from the Roman. 
in confirmation of what is here 
advanced I have to add, that the 
name Romance was given to the 
Spaniſh language, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Gothic. El nombre 
de Romance ſe le puſo a diſtincion 
de la Gotica.” So ſpeaks the moſt 
learned Canonigo Aldrete, in his 
& Origen de la Lengua Caſtella- 
na,” I. II. c. 7. a work replete with 
various erudition, and copious in- 
formation for the philologiſt. What 
is alſo remarkable of this word 1s, 
that it never conveys that idea we 
give it, and means the language in 
eneral, or a ſong. In theſe two 
ſenſes only it is uſed in more than 


twenty places by Cervantes, in his 
Don Quixote, and in both in one 
page in the 13th chapter of the 6:6 
rt, En nueſtro Romance Caf. 
tellano—y aquel tan ſubido Roma» 
y tan decantado.” Nor is any other 
explanation of the word to be had 
in the Diccionario de Madrid, 

© The French then having in- 
diſputably extended the idea of the 
word, and firſt of all appropriated 
it to the above mentioned compo- 
ſitions, from them it is moſt pro- 
bably derived. Whether or no they 
were before the Libros de Cawaller;. 
as, the general name of the ancient 
Spaniſh Romances, is foreign to the 
preſent purpoſe. Daniello, in his 
comento upon the 26th canto of the 
Purgatorio 'of Dante, corroborates 
what is here aſſerted, and is an ad- 
ditional authority, if farther proof 
were wanting, of what Covarruvias 


has advanced concerning the Ro- 
MANCE 45 


& One branch of the Romanſb, 
of which there is an account by Wil, 
Mr. Planta, in the Philoſophical yy 
Tranſactions, Vol. LXVI. p. 129. 


is, by the inhabitants of the Enga- . 
dine Griſons, called Ladin; and ** 
the whole of it is certainly nothing . 1. 
more than a dialect of this general 10 
language. 1 am induced to make oe 
this afſertion, from obſerving aun. | 
almoſt exact identity in this, with _ 
that ſpoken by the ancient inhabi- _ 
tants of the valleys of Piedmont uon. 
upon the confines of the Griſons, de 
of which we have copious ſpecimen . "4 
in Sir Samuel Morland's hiftory oor. 
the evangelical churches of tha bein 
country. Both dialects of the Nn. 
manſh, as cited in the oath oi. o 
Lewis the Germanic, have not * 

cloſer affinity to each other, thar ak 
they have to this, belng alike. cli hug 1 
and curtailed, as will appear from eg. 
what follows: Nance 


« 1, Engadin 


« 1, Engadine Romanſh, called 

in. 
2 Per amur da Diu, et per il 
Chriſtian Poevel, et nos commun 
alvament. 

2. Romanſh of both dialects. 

« Pro l'amur da Deus, et pro il 
Chriſtian pobel, et noſt commun 
ſlrament. 

« 3, Latin. 


tano populo, et noſtro communi 
alramento. 

„In Sir Samuel Morland's ex- 
mts we read, Illi eran mort, e 
tefruit ſenga perdonament. El ſal- 
ure ſon poble. El receoplo bap- 
iim per donar ſalvament.” p. 106, 


8. 
0 f it can be made appear that 
de language of the vallies was quite 
litint from, and utterly uncon- 
rected with, either in ſituation, or 
engin, then might we, did nothing 
ele preſent itſelf, admit what Mr. 
lata takes for granted, that the 
"WH {oan/5 has never been uſed in any 
regular compoſition in writing till 
the ſixteenth century, nor affected 
by any foreign invaſion, or intimate 
connection, But this is really aſ- 
ering too much. Nor, on a cloſe 
nſpection, does it appear any more 
v merit the appellation of a diſtin 
luguage, rather than a dialects, than 
wes the Catalan which has the 
me parent ſtock for its origin, 
tough it be engratted on the Fro- 
ſencal, or Lemoſin, as this ſeems 
"be on the Italian and German, 
The in formation of Fontanini ſeems 
leciive in this matter: that the 
lomance, now ſpoken in the coun- 
y of the Griſons, is allo the com- 
non dialect of the Friuleſe, and of 
ame diſtricts in Savoy. Betare 1 
ad reflected on the extent and uni- 
erlality of this term, the reſem- 
lance of the language of the vallies 
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« Pro Dei amore, et pro Chriſ- - 


[119] 
to the Spaniſh was ſo ſtriking, that 
it induced me to give credit to the 
account of a Piedmonteſe, that 
ſome Spaniſh officers at Turin found 
no difficulty in comprehending what 
was ſaid in the Langue du pays. And 
indeed this will be very evident from 
inſpecting both. | 

„% To begin then with the Ro- 


mance of the valleys. 


„ Garde vos de li fals prophetas 
li qual venon a vos en veſtimentos 
deteas. J 

* Spaniſh, Guarda os de los 
falſos prophetas, que vienen a vo- 
ſorros con veſlidos de ovejas. 

„% V. A queſt poble honra mi 
cum labias, malo cor. | 

«+ Sp. Eſte pueblo de labios me 
honra, mas ſu coragon - 


„V. es long de mi. ma illi co- 


lon mi ſenza caiſon, enſeiquant 


„ Sp, lexos eſde mi. mas en 
vano me honrran enſennando 

„% V. les doctrinas, & li co- 
mandeinent de li nomes. 

*« Sp. doctrinas, mandamientos 
dettomtres. | 

It were eaſy to enlarge the 
compariſon, and to ſhew a ſtill clo- 


ſer imilitude in the Caſtillan, par- 


ticularly in its earlier ſtate, as it oe- 
curs in the laws de las particlas, 
which were compoſed in the thir- 
teenth century; but the above 
hints may ſuffice. Another obſer- 
vation may have its uſe alſo, name- 
ly, that both tongues have ſeveral 
words which radically are one and 
the ſame, and which have no afli- 
nity with the Latin I cannot bet- 
ter cloſe theſe reveries than with 
the juſt remark of Monſi-ur de la 
Curne de S. Palaye, and in his 
own words: © Les langues Fran- 
coiſe, Italienne, & Eſpagnole ont 
entre elles des traits de retemblance 
& de conformite fi ſenſibles & fi 
marques, qu'on ne peut guere etu- 
H 3 dier 
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toire de tes compagnes; je dirois 
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dier l'hiſſoire de Pune, qu'on ne meme preſque de ſes ſoeurs, f F 
$'inſtruiſe en meme temps de hiſ- voulois prendre un parti.” ; 


ACCOUNT of our ANCIENT THEATRES, 


[From Mr. MaLove's Supplement to the laſt Edition of SnAksPEAHI. 


6 HE drama, before the time 
of Shakſpeare, was ſo little 
cultivated, or fo ill underſtood, that 
it is unneceflary to carry our re- 
ſearches higher than that period. 
Dryden has truly obſerved, that he 
« found not, but created firſt the 
ſtage ;” of which no one can doubt, 
who conſiders, that of all the plays 
iſſued from the preſs antecedent to 
the year 1592, when there is good 
reaſon to believe he commenced a 
dramatic writer, the titles are ſcarce - 
ly known, except to antiquarians ; 
nor 1s there one of them that will 
bear a ſecond peruſal, Vet theſe, 
contemptible and few as they are, 
we may ſuppoſe to have been the 
moſt popular productions of the 
time, and the beſt that had been 
exhibited before the appearance of 
Shak ſpeare. 
6+ The moſt ancient Engliſh play- 
bouſes of which | have, met any ac- 
counts, are the Curtain in Shore- 
ditch, and the Theatre 
In the time of our author, there 
were no leſs than ten theatres open: 
four private houſes, viz, thar in 
Black-friars, the Cockpit or Phoenix 
in Drury-Lane, a theatre in White- 
triars, and one in Saliſbury-court ; 
and fix, that were called public thea- 
tres; viz. the Globe, the Swan the 
Roſe, and the Hope, on the Bank ; 
fide; the Red Bull, at the upper 
end of St, John's-ſtreet, and the 


Fortune, in White-croſs-ſtreet. The 


—_ 


two laſt were chiefly frequented b 
Citizens, 5 | 

„Moſt, if not all of Shakſpeare' 
plays were performed, either at th 
Globe, or at the theatre in Black 
friars. I ſhall therefore confine nf 
enquiries chiefly to theſe two, | 
appears that they both belonged 1 
the ſame company of comedian 
viz. his majeſty's ſervants, whic 
title they aſſumed, after a licen 
had been granted to them by kin 
James in 1603; having before th 
time been called the ſervants of t 
lord chamberlain, 

«© The theatre in Black fria 
was, as has been mentioned, a p 


vate houſe ; but what were the pe . 
culiar and diſtinguiſhing marks of. 
private play-houſe, it is not eaſy * 
aſcertain, We know only that bs 
was very ſmall; and that play . 
were there uſually repreſented by 
candle-light. a. 
- 4 The Globe, which was ftusff ©: 
ed on the ſouthern fide of the .. 
Thames, was a hexagonal building „ 
partly open to the weather, part 5. 
covered with reeds, It was a publ X 
theatre, and of conſiderable ſize K 
and there they always acted by da 
light. On the root of the Globe . 
and the other public theatres, a po „ 
was erected, to which a flag ve 
affixed, Theſe flags were probab . 
diſplayed only during the hours of ei .; 
hibition ; and it ſhould ſeem from 10 
paſſage in one of the old comedy a 
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that they were taken down during 
Lent, in which ſeaſon no plays 
were preſented. 

« The Globe, though hexagonal 
qt the ouriie, was probably a ro- 
tunda within, and perhaps had its 
name from its circular form. It 
might, however, have been deno- 
nigared only from its ſign; which 
ws a figure of Hercules ſupporting 


the Gl be This theatre was burnt 
b donn n 16133 but it was rebuilt in 
the following year, and decorated 
E wth more ornament than had been 
iy originally beſtowed upon it. 
ki „he exhibitions at the Globe 


ſeem to have been calculated chief 
for the lower clais of people; thts 
2 Black- friars, for a more ſelect and 
judicious audience. | 

A writer informs us, that one of 
theſe theatres was a winter, and 
the other a ſummer houſe. As 
the Globe was partly expoſed to 
the weather, and they ated there 
uſually by day-light, it was probably 
the ſummer theatre. The exhibi- 
tions here ſeem to have been more 
frequent than at Black- friars, at 
laſt till the year 1604 or 1603, 
when the Bank-fide appears to have 
become leis taſhionable, and leſs 
frequented than it formerly had been. 

Many of our ancient dramatic 
pieces were performed in the yards 
of carriers? inns, in which, in the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
12 the comedians, who then 
irt united themſelves in com- 
panies, erected an occaſional ſtage. 


J The form of theſe temporary play- 
bdoaſes ſeems to be preſerved in our 
„ bdodern theatre. The galleries are, 
an both, ranged over each other an 


three ſides of the building. The 
mall rooms under the loweſt of 
theſe galleries, anſwer to our pre- 
ſent boxes; and it is obſervable that 
rſe, even in theatres which were 
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* [219] 
built in a ſubſequent period expreſs- 


ly tor dramatic exhibitions, ſtill re- 
tained their old name, and are tre- 
quently called rooms by our ancient 


writers. The yard bears a ſufficient 
reſemblance to the pit, as at preſent 
in uſe. We may ſuppoſe the ſtage 
to have been raiſed in this area, on 
the fourth ſide, with its back to the 
gateway of the inn, at which the 
money for admiſſion was taken. 
Thus, in fine weather, a play-houſe 
not incommodious might have been 
formed. 

Hence, in the middle of the 
Globe, and I ſuppoſe of the other 
2 theatres, in the time of 

hakſpeare, there was an open yard 
or area, where the common people 
ſtood to ſee the exhibition; from 
which circumſtance they are called 
by our author groundlings, and by 
Ben Jonſon, ** the underſtanding 
gentlemen of the ground.“ 


+ in the ancient play-houfes + 


there appears to have been a private 
box; of which it is not eaſy to aſ- 
certain the fituation. It ſeems to 
have been placed at the ſide of the 
ſtage, towards the rear, and to have 
been at a lower price: in this ſome 
people ſat, either from œconomy or 
ſingularity, The galleries or ſcaf- 
folds, as they are ſometimes called, 
and that part of the houſe, which 
in'private theatres was named the 
pit, ſeem to have been at the ſame 
price ; and probably in houſes of 
reputation, ſuch as the Globe, and 
that in Black-friars, the price of ad- 
miſſion into thoſe parts of the theatre 
was ſix- pence, while in ſome meaner 
play-houſes it was only a penny, in 
others only two pence. Fhe price 
of admiſſion into the beſt rooms or 
boxes, was, I believe in our author's 
time, a ſhilling ; though afterwards 
it appears to have riſen to two ſhil- 
lings, and half a crown, 
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& From ſeveral paſſages in our 
old plays we learn, that ſpectators 
were admitted on the ſtage, and 
that the critics and wits of the time 
uſually ſat there. Some were placed 
on the ground; others ſat on ſtools, 
of which the price was either fix 
pence. or a ſhilling, according, I 
ſuppoſe, to the commodiouineſs 
of the ſituation. And they were 
attended by pages, who furniſhed 
them with pipes and tobacco, 
which was ſmoaked here as well 
as in other parts of the houſe, Yet 
it ſhould ſeem that perſons were ſut- 
fered to fit on the ſtage only in the 
private play-houſes, (ſuch as Black- 
friars, &c.) where the audience was 
more ſelect, and of a higher claſs; 
and that in the Globe and other pub- 
lic theatres, no ſuch licence was per- 
mitted, 

The ſtage was ſtrewed with ruſh- 
es, which, as we learn from Hentz- 
ner and Caius de Ephemera, was in 
the time of Shakſpeare, the uſual 
covering of floors in England. The 
curtain which hangs in the front of 


the preſent ſtage, drawn up by lines 


and pullies, though not a modern in- 
vention, (for it was uſed by Inigo 
Jones in the maſques at court) was 
yet an apparatus to which the ſim ple 
mechaniſm of our ancient theatres 
had not arrived; for in them the 
curtains opened in the middle, and 
were drawn backwards and forwards 
on an iron rod. In ſome play-houſes 
they were woollen, in others, made 
of filk. Towards the rear of the 
ſtage there appears to have been a 
balcony, the platform of which was 
probably eight or ten fert from the 
ground, I ſuppoſe it to have been 
tuppoited by pillars. From hence 
in many of our old plays, part of the 
dialogue was ſpoken ; and in. the 
front of this balcony, curtains like 

wiie were hung. ä 
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form any decided opinion upon it. 


* A doubt has been entertaineg 
whether in our ancient theatres there 
were fide and other ſcenes. I he 
_ is involved in fo much ob. 

curity, that it is very difficult to 


It is certain, that in the vear 1605 
Inigo Jones exhibited an entertain. 
ment at Oxford, in which movenble 
ſcenes were uſed ; but he appears to 
have introduced ſeveral pieces « 
machinery in the maſques at court, 
with which undoubted y the public 
theatres were unacquainted, A paſ.8 


ſage which has been produced from 
one of the old comedies, proves, it 

mult be owned, that even theſe wee 
furniſhed with ſome pieces of machi. c: 
nery, which were uſed when it was ft 
requiſite to exhibit the deſcent off t 
ſome god or ſaint ; but from all the th 
contemporary accounts, | am in- ec 
clined to believe, that the mecha de 
niſm of our ancient ſtage ſeldom :n 
went beyond a painted chair, or: 0 
trap- door, and that few, if any off «: 
them, had any moveable ſcenes m1 
When king Henry VIII. is to bal 3 
diſcovered by the dukes of Suffolk ur 
and Norfolk, reading in his ſtudy ue 
the ſcenica] direction in the firſt fo 
lio, 1623, (which was printed appa con 
rently from play-houſe copies) is fre 
*© The king draws the curtaine, [i. eben 


draws it open] and fits reading pen 
ſively ;”” for, beſides the principal in 
curtains that hung in the front of fo 
the ſtage, they uſed others as ſubſt 

tutes 2 ſcenes. If a bed- chambe 
is to be exhibited, no change ol 
ſcene is mentioned; but the pro 
perry-man is ſimply ordered to thru 
torth a bed, When the fable re 
quires the Roman capitol to be exhi 
bited, we find two officers enter 
© tolay cuſhions, as ir were in the 
capitol.” 80, in King Richard II 
act iv. ſc. j. Bolingbroke, &e 
enter as to the parliament,” Again 
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in dir John Oldeaſtle, 1600: “ En- 
er Cambridge, Scroop, and Gray, 
in a chamber.” In Romeo and 
liet, 1 doubt much whether any 
ehitition of Juliet's monument 
was given on the ſtage, l imagine 
Romeo only opened with his mat- 
tock one of the ſtage trap doors, 
(which might have repreſented a 
tmnb-ſtone) by which he deſcended 
to2 vault beneath the flage, where 
juliet was depoſited; and this idea 
is countenanced by a paſſage in the 
pay, and by the poem on which 
the drama was founded. 

« How little the imaginations of 
the audience were afliſted by ſceni- 
eil deception, and how much neceſ- 
ty our author had to call on them 
to piece out imperfections with 
their thoughts.“ may be alſo collect- 
ed from Sir Philip Sidney, who, 
teſeribing the fiate of the drama 
and the ſtage, in his time, ſays, 
© Now you ſhall ſee three ladies 
walk to gather flowers, and then we 
muſt believe the ſtage to be a garden. 
By and by we heare news of a ſhip- 
wracke in the ſame place; then we 
ze to blame if we accept it not for 
i rock, Upon the back of that, 
comes out a hideous monſter with 
ire and ſmoke ; then the miſerable 
beholders are bound to take it tor a 
cue; while in the mean time two 
mies fly in, repreſented with four 
words and bucklers, and then what 
hard heart will not receive it for a 
pched field.“ 

All theſe circumflances induce 
me to believe that our ancient 
theatres, in general, were only fur- 
ſed with curtains, and a ſingle 
ene compoſed of tapeitrv, which 
appears to have been ſometimes or- 
mented with pictures: and ſome 
ſalſa ges in our old dramas incline 
me to think, that when tragedies 
were performed, the ſtage was hung 
ith black, 
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& In the early part, at leaſt, of 
our author's acquaintance with the 
theatre, the want of ſcenery ſeems 
to have been ſupplied by the ſimple 


expedient of writing the names of. 


the different places where the ſcene 
was laid in the progreſs of the play, 
which were diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be viſible to the audience. 

Though the apparatus for 
theatrick exhibitions was thus ſcanty, 
and the machinery of the fimpleſt 
kind, the- invention of trap doors 
appears not to be modern ; for in an 
old morality, entitled, All for Mo- 
ney, we find a marginal direction, 
which implies that they were very 
early in vie. 

6 Tt appears from Heywood's 
Apology tor Actors, that the cover- 
ing, or internal roof of the ſtage, 


was anciently termed the heavens. - 


It was probably painted of a ſky- 
blue colour ; or perhaps pieces of 
drapery tinged with blue were ſuf- 
pended acrots the ſtage to repreſent 
the heavens. 

© From a plate prefixed to Kirk- 
man's drolls, printed in 1'72, in 
which there is a view of a theatrical 
booth, it ſhould ſeem that the ſtage 
was formerly lighted by two large 
branches, of a form fimilar ta thoſe 
now hung in chinches. They being, 
I ſoppoſe, found incommodious, as 
they obſtructed the fight of the 
ſpectators, gave place in a ſubſe- 
quent period ro {mall circular wooden 
rames, furniſhed with candles, eight 
of which were hung on the ſtage, 
four at either fide ; and theſe with- 
in a tew years were Wholly removed 
by Mr, Garrick, who, on his return 
trom France, firſt introduced the 
preſent commodious method of illu- 
minating the flage by lights not vi- 
{ible to the audience. 

«© If all the players whoſe 
names are enumerated in the 
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firſt folio edition of our author's 
works, belonged to the ſame thea- 
tre, they compoled a numerous com- 
pany ; but it is doubtful whether 
they all performed at the ſame pe- 
riod, or in the ſame houſe. Many 
of the companies, certainly were ſo 
thin, that one perſon played two or 
three parts; and a battle on which 
the fate of an empire was ſuppoſed 
to depend, was decided by half a 
dozen combatants. It appears to 
Have been a common practice in 
their mock engagements, to diſ- 
charge ſmall pieces of ordnance on 
the ſtage. f 

% Before the exhibition began, 

three flounſhes or pieces of mulick 
ere played, or, in the ancient 
Language, there were three ſound- 
inge. Muſick was likewiſe played 
Serween the acts The inſtruments 
chiefly uſed were trumpets, cornets, 
and bautboys. The band, which 
did not conſiſt of more than five or 
fix performers, fat (as I have been 
told by a very ancient ſtage veteran, 
who had his information from Bow - 
man, the contemporary of Betterton) 
in an upper balcony, over what is 
now called the ſtage box. 

The perſon who ſpoke the pro- 
logue, was ufhered m by trumpets, 
and uſually wore a long black velvet 
cloak, which, I fuppoſe, was con 
ſidered as beſt ſuited to a ſupplica- 
tory addrefs, Of this cuſtom, what- 
erer might have been its origin, 
ſome traces remained till very lately; 
a black coat, having been if I miſtake 
not, within theſe few years, the con- 
Kant ſtage-habiliment of our modern 
prologue-ſpeakers. Ihe dreſs of 
the ancient prologue_ſpeaker is ſtill 
retained in the play that is exhibited 
in Hamlet, before the king and court 
of Denmark. | 

An epilogue does not appear to 
have been a regular appendage to. a 
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play in Shakſpeare's time; for many 
of his dramas had none; at leaſt, 


| 
they have not been preſerved, la X 
All's Well that Ends Well, the Mid. p 
ſummer's Night's Dream, As you 
like Ir, Troilus and Creſſida, and 7 
The Tempeſt, the epilogue is ſpoken t 
by one of the perſons of the drama, h 
and adapted to the character ot the ; 
ſpeaker ; a circumſtunce that | have i 
not obſerved in the epilogues of any { 
other author of that age, The 4 
epilogue was not always ſpoken by p 
one ot the performers in the piece; + 
for that ſubjoined to ſ he Second to 
Part of King Henry I/. appears ta be 
have been delivered by a dancer, 

„The performers of male cha he 
rafters generally wore periwig an 
which in the age of Shak(peare ha 
were not in common uſe. It appea o 
from a paſſage in Purtenham's Art 
of Engliſh Foeſy, 15 89, that vizard wit 
were on ſome occaſions uſed by the of 


actors of thoſe days; and it may be 
inferred from a ſcene in one of © 
author's comedies, that they were 
ſometimes worn in his time, by thoſe 
who performed iemale character 
But this | imagine was very rare 
Some of the female part of the au 
dience likewiſe appeared in maſk 
© The ſtage-drefles, it is. reaſo 
able to ſuppoſe, were much mort 
cohly at iome theatres than 
others. Yet the wardrobe of evet 
the king's ſervants at the Globe, aud 
B'ack-friars, was, we find, but ſcan 
tily furniſhed ; and our author! 
dramas derived very little aid tro 
the ſplendor of exhibition. 
„It is well known, that un t 
time of Shakſpeare, and for man 
years afterwards, female character 
were” repreſented by boys or youn 
men. vir William D'Avenant, 
imitation of the foreign theatre: 
firſt introduced females in the ſcene 


and Mrs. Betterton is ſaid to he 4 


* 
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been the firſt woman that appeared 
on the Engliſh ſtage. Andrew Pen- 
nycuicke played the part of Matil- 


da, in a tragedy of Davenport's, in 


1:55; and Mr, Kynaſton acted ſe- 
reral female parts after the Reſtora- 
ton, Downes, a contemporary of 
his, aſlures us, that being then 
yery young, he made a complete 
ſage beauty, performing his parts 
{ well, (particularly 4rthiope and 
Aglaura) that it has ſince been diſ- 
putable among the judicious, whe- 
ther any woman that ſucceeded him, 
touched the audience ſo ſenſibly as 
he.” 

« Both the prompter, or book- 
holder, as he was ſometimes called, 
and the property-man, appear to 
have been regular appendages of 
our ancient theatres. 

„No writer that I have met 
with, intimates that, in the time 
of dhakſpeare, it was cuſtomary to 
exhibit more than a ſingle dramatic 
piece on one day, 

„The Yorkſhire Tragedy, or 
All's One, indeed appears to have 
been one of four pieces that were 
repreſented on the ſame day; and 
Fletcher has alſo a piece called Four 
Plays in One; but probably, theſe 
were either exhibited on ſome par- 
ticular occafion, or were ineffectual 
efforts to introduce a new ſpecies of 
amuſement; for we do not find 
any other inſtances of the ſame kind, 
Had any ſhorter pieces been exhi- 
bited atter the principal perform- 
mce, ſome of them probably would 
hare been printed: but there are 
none extant of an earlier date than 
the time of the Reſtoration, The 
practice therefore of exhibiting two 
iramas ſucceſſively in the ſame even- 
Ing, we may be aſſured, was not 
eltabliſhed before that period. But 
though the audiences in the time of 
var author, were not gratified by 


the repreſentation of more than one 
drama in the ſame day, the enter- 
tainment was diverſified, and the 
pulace diverted, by vaulting, 
tumbling, flight of hand, and mor- 
ris-daneing; a mixture not much 
more heterogeneous than that with 
which we are daily preſented, a tra- 
gedy and a farce. 
* The amuſements of our anceſ- 
tors, before the commencement of 
the play, were of various kinds. 
While ſome part of the audience 
entertained themſelves with reading, 


- or playing at cards, others were em- 


ployed in leſs refined occupations ; 
in drinking ale, or ſmoaking tobac- 
co: with theſe they were turniſhed 
by male attendants, of whoſe cla- 
mour, a ſatirical writer of the time 
of James I. loudly complains. 

It was a common practice to 
carry table-books to the theatre, 
and either from curiofity, or enmi- 
ty to the author, or ſome other 
motive, to write down paſſages of 
the play that was repreſented : and 
there 1s reaſon to believe that the 
imperfect and mutilated copies of 
ſome of Shakſpeare's dramas, which 
are yet extant, were taken down 
in ſhort-hand during the exhibition. 

„At the end ot the piece, the 
actors, in noblemen's houſes and in 
taverns, where plays were frequent- 
ly 11 prayed for the health 
and proſperity of their patrons ; 
and in the public theatres, for the 
king and queen. This prayer ſome- 
times made part of the epilogue. 
Hence, probably, as Mr, Steevens 
has obſerved, the addition of Vivant 
rex et regina, to the modern play- 
bills. 

„ Plays in the time of our an- 
thor, began at one o'clock in the 
aſternoon; and the exhibition was 
uſually finiſhed in two hours. Even 

in 
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in 1667, they commenced at three 
o'clock. 

When Goſſon wrote his School 
of Abuſe in 1579, it ſeems the dra- 
matick entertainments were uſually 
exhibited on Sundays. Afterwards 
they were performed on that and 
other days indiſeriminately. From 
the ſilence of Prynne on this ſub- 
ze, it has been ſuppoſed that the 
practice of exhibiting plays on the 
Lord's day was diſcontinued when 
he publiſhed his Hiſtriomatix, in 
1633 : but I doubt whether this 
conjecture be well founded; for it 
appears from a contemporary wri- 
ter, that it had not been aboliſhed 
in the third year of king Charles I. 

lt has been a queſtion whether 
it was formerly a common practice 
to ride on horſeback to the play- 
houſe; a circumſtance that would 
ſcarcely deſerve conſideration, if it 
were not in ſome ſort connected 
with our author's hiſtory ; a plaufi- 
ble Rory having been built on this 
foundation, relative to his ſirſt in- 
troduction to the ſtage, 

A be modes of conveyance to 
the theatre, anciently, as at pre- 
tent, ſeem to have been various; 
ſome going in coaches, others on 
horſeback, and many by water. To 
the Globe play-houſe the company 
probably were conveyed by water; 


to that in Black-tryars, the gentry. 


went either in coaches, or on horſe- 


back; and the common people on 


foot. In an epigram to Sir John 
Davis, the practice of riding to the 
theatre is ridiculed as a piece of at- 
ſectation or vanity ; and therefore 
we may preſume it was not very ge- 
neral. 

„Though from the want of 
news-papers and other periodical 
publications, intelligence was not ſo 
ſpeedily circulated in former times 
us at preſent, our ancient theatres 
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tended to exhibit ; which, however, 


- pies of our author's plays, I ſyp- 


\ 


do not appear to have laboured un. 
der any diſadvantage in this reſpect; 
for the players printed and expoſed 
accounts of the pieces that they in- 


did not contain a complete liſt of the 
characters, or the names of the ac. 
= by whom they were repreſent. 
The long and whimſical titles 
that are prefixed to the quarto co. 


poſe to have been tranſcribed from 
the play-bills of the time. They 
were equally caleulated to attract 
the notice of the idle gazer in the 
walks at St. Paul's, or to draw a 
crowd about ſome vociferous Auto- 
lycus, who perhaps was hired by 
the players thus to raiſe the ex- 

ectations of the multitude, It is 
indeed highly improbable that the 
modeſt Shakſpeare, who has more 
than once apologized for his untu- 
tored lines, ſhould in his manu- 
ſcripts have entitled any of bis dra- 
mas moſt excellent and pleaſant per 
tormances. A contemporary write 
has preſerved ſomething like a play 
bill of thoſe days, which ſeems tc 
corroborate this obſervation ; for if 
it were diveſted of rhime, it would 
bear no very diſtant reſemblance to 
the title pages that ſtand before ſong 
of our author's dramas : 

mY Prithee, what's they play! 
« (The firſt I viſited this twelvemonth da) 
& They fay— —* A new invented play o 
Purle, 
«© That jeoparoed his necke to ical a girl 
« Of twelve; and lying taft impounded fort 
« Has hither ſent his tearde to act his part; 
« A gainſt all thoſe in open malice bent, 
„ That would not freely to the theft con 

ſent ; 
« Faines all to's with, and in the epilogue 
ce Goes out applauded for a famous—rogue. 
„ No hang me if I did not look a: fi 
« For ſome ſuch ſtuff, by the fond people 
thruſt.” 
« ] 
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« Tt is uncertain at what time 
he uſage of giving authors a benefit 
the third day of the exhibition 
if their pieces commenced, Mr. 
Gays, in one of his manuſeripts, 
"mates that dramatic poets had 
aciently their benefit on the firſt 
ay that a new play was repreſent- 
A; a regulation which would have 
ken very favourable to ſome of the 
hemeral productions of modern 
mes. But for this there is not, I 
elieve, any ſufficient authority. 
m D'Avenant, indeed, we learn, 
hat in the latter part of the reign 
i queen Elizabeth, the poet had 
lis benefit on the ſecond day, As 
t was a general practice, in the 
ine of Shakſpeare, to ſell the copy 
the play to the theatre, I ima- 
de, in ſuch caſes, an author de- 
ied no other — from his 
jece, than what aroſe from the ſale 
Fit. Sometimes, however, he 
vund it more beneficial to retain 
be copy-right in his own hands; 


nd when he did fo, I ſuppoſe he 


ul a benefit. It is certain that 
he giving authors the profits of the 
bird exhibition of theit play, which 
tems to have been the uſual mode 
vng almoſt the whole of the laſt 
mury, was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
athe year 1612; for Decker, in 
te prologue to one of his comedies, 
nnted in that year, ſpeaks of the 
ders third day. The unfortunate 
tray had no more than one bene- 
don the production of a new play; 
ad this too, it ſeems, he was ſome- 
mes forced to mortgage, before 
le piece was acted, 
* Southerne was the firſt drama- 
*vriter who obtained the emolu- 
dents ariſing from two repreſenta- 
ms; and to Farquhar, in the year 
7%, the benefit of a third was 
ated, To the honour of Mr. 
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Addiſon, it ſhould be remembered, 
that he firſt diſcontinued the anci- 
ent, but humiliating, practice of 
diſtributing tickets, and ſoliciting 
company to attend at the cheatte, 
on the poet's nights. 

When an author ſold his piece 
to the ſharers or proprietors of 4 
theatre, it remained for ſeveral years 
unpubliſhed ; but when that was 
not the caſe, he printed it for ſale, 
to which many feem to have been 


induced, from an apprehenſion that 


an imperfect copy might be iſſued 
from the preſs without their con- 
ſent, The cuſtomary price of the 
copy of a play, in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare, appears to have been twenty 
nobles, or fix pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four pence. The play 
when printed was fold for fix pence ; 
and the uſual preſent from a patron, 
in return for a dedication, was forty 
ſhillings. 

„On the firſt day of exhibiting 
a new play, the prices of admiſſivn 
appear to have been raiſed ; and this 
ſeems to have been occaſionally 
practiſed on the benefit-nights of 
authors, to the end of the lait cen- 
tury. 

+ Dramatic poets in thoſe times, 
as at preſent, were admitted gratis 
into the theatre, i 

„The cuſtom of paſſing a final 
cenſure on plays at their firſt exhi- 
bition, is as ancient as the time 
of our author; for no leſs than 
three plays of his rival, Ben Jon- 
ſon, appear to have been damned; 
and Fliercher's Faithful Shepherdeſs, 
and The Knight of the Burning 
Pefle, written by him and Beau- 
mont, underwent the fame fate. 

It is not eaſy to aſcertain what 
were the emoluments of a ſucceſs- 
ful actor in the time of Shakſpeare. 
Tixey had not then annual b-nzfirs, 

as 
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as at preſent. The performers at 


each theatre ſeem to have ſhared the 
profits ariſing either from each day's 
exhibition, or from the whole ſea- 
ſon, among them. I think it is not 
unlikely, that the clear emoluments 
of the theatre, after deducting 
whatever was appropriated to the 
proprietors of the houſe, were di- 
vided into- one hundred parts, of 
which the actors had various ſhares, 
according to their rank and merit, 
From Ben Johnſon's Poetaſter, we 
learn, that one of either the per- 


formers or proprietors had ſeven 


ſhares and a half; but of what in- 
tegral ſum is not mentioned. 

% From the prices of admiſſion 
into our ancient theatres, which 
have been alrcady mentioned, I 
imagine, the utmoſt that the ſliarers 
of the Globe play-houſe could have 
received on any one day, was about 
thirty-five pounds, So lately as the 
year 1685, Shadwell rcceived, by 
his third day, on the repreſentation 
of The *Squire of Allatia, 1401. 
which Downes the prompter ſays 
was the greateſt receipt that had 
been ever taken at Drury-Lane 
play-houſe, at ſingle prices. 


It appears from the MM, of lord 
Stanhope, treaſurer of the chambers 
to king James I. that the cuſtoma 
ſum paid to! John Heminge and his 
company, for the performance of a 
play at court, was twenty nobles, 
or fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
four pence. And Edward Alleyn 
mentions in his Diary, that he 
once had fo ſlender an audience in 
his theatre called 'The Fortune, that 
the whole receipts of the houſe a- 
mounted to no more than thtee 
pounds and ſome odd ſhillings, | 

Thus ſcanty and meagre were 
the apparatus and accommodations of 
our ancient theatres, on which thoſe 
dramas were firit exhibited, that hare 
ſince engaged the attention of fo 
many learned men, and delighted 
ſo many thouſand ſpectators. Yet 
even then, we are told by a writer 
of that age, ** that dramatick pocſy 
was ſo lively expreſſed and repre- 
ſented on the public ſtages and 
theatres of this city, as Rome in the 
age of her pomp and glory, never 
ſaw it better performed; in reſpect 
of the action and art, not of the 
coſt and ſumptuouſneſs.“ 
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Obſervations on Dr. WARBURTON's Account (in his Notes on 
SHAKSPEARE's Love's LaBOUR Los r) of the Origin and Na- 


ture of Romances of Chivalry, 


By Mr, TYRwHiITT. 


[ From the ſame. ] 


6 R. Warburton's poſitions, 

D to the ſupport of which his 
ſubſequent facts and arguments might 
be expected to apply, are two; 1. 
That Romances of chivalry being 
of Spaniſh original, the heroes and 
the ſcene were generally of that 
country; 2+ 'l hat the ſulz«& of 
theſe romauces were the cruiades of 


the European Chriſtians againſt thi 
Saracens of Aſia and Africa, The 
firſt poſition, being complicated 
ſhould be divided into the two fol 
lowing ; 1. That romances of chi 
valry were of Spaniſh original; 2 
That the heroes and the ſcene ON 
them were generally of that coun 


oy „ Her 


« Here are therefore three poſi- 
tons, to which I ſhall ſay a few 
words in their order; but E think it 

per to premiſe a ſort of definition 
if Romance of Chivalry, If Dr. 
W. had done the ſame, he muſt 
are ſeen the hazard of ſyſtematiz- 
ig in a ſubject of ſuch extent, upon 
curſory peruſal of a few modern 
woks, which indeed ought not to 
me been quoted in the diſcuſſion 
fa queſtion of antiquity, 

« A romance of chivalry there- 
fore, according to my notion, is 
xy fabulous narration, in verſe or 
xoſe, in which the principal cha- 
ners are knights, conducting 
demſelves, in their ſeveral fitua- 
tons and adventures, agreeably to 
he inſtitutions and cuſtoms of chi- 
rlry. Whatever names the cha- 
niters may bear, whether hiſtorical 
& fictitious ; and in whatever coun- 
ry, or age, the ſcene of the action 
ray be laid, if the actors are repre- 
knted as Knights, I ſhould call ſuch 
able a Romance of Chivalry. 

4 | am not aware that this defi- 
won is more comprehenſive than 
tought to be: but, let it be nar- 
red ever ſo much; let any other 
le ſubſtituted in its room; Dr. 
Varburton's firſt poſition, that ro- 
nances of chivalry were of Spaniſh 
nzinal,cannot be maintained. Mon- 
leur Huet would have taught him 
eter, He ſays very truly, that 
* les plus vieux,“ of the Spaniſh 
mmances, “ ſont poſterieurs à nos 
Iniſtans et a nos Lancelots, de quel 
(ues centaines d'annees.” Indeed 
lis fact is indiſputable. Cervantes, 
a a paſſage quoted by Dr, W. 
feaks of Amadis de Gaula (the 
it four books) as the firſt book of 
awalry printed in Spain. Though 
i ſays only printed, it is plain that 
le means written, And indeed there 
u good reaſon to believe that 


b) 
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Amadis was written long before it 


was printed. It is unneceſſary to 
enlarge upon à ſyſtem, which places 
the original of romances of chivalry 
ina nation, which has none to pro- 
duce older than the art of printing. 
Dr. Warburton's ſecond poſi- 
tion, that the heroes and the Cas 
of theſe romances were generally of 
the country of Spain, is as unfortu- 
nate as the former. Whoever wilt 
take the ſecond volume of Du Freſ- 
noy's Bibliotheque des Romans, and 
look over his lifts of Romans de 
Chevalerie, will ſee that not one of 
the celebrated heroes of the old ro- 
mances was a Spaniard, With re- 
ſpect to the general ſcene of ſuch 
irregular and capricious fictions, the 
writers of which were uſed, literally, 
to give to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” | am ſen- 
ſible of the impropriety of aflerting 
any thing poſitively, without an ac- 
curate examination of many more 
of them than have fallen in my way. 
I think, however, | might venture 
ta aſlert, in direct contradiction to 


Dr. Warburton, that the ſcene of 


them was not generally in Spain. 


My own notion is, that it was very 


rarely there ; except in thoſe few 
romances which treat expreſsly of 
the affair at Ronceſvalles, 

„His laſt poſition, that the ſub- 
ject of theſe romances were the cru- 
ſades of the European Chriſtians, 
againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Af- 


rica, might be admitted with a ſmall - 


amendment. If it ſtood thus; the 
ſubject of ſome, or a few, of theſe 
romances were the cruſades, &c. the 
polition would have been incontro- 
vertible ; but then it would not have 
been either new, or fit to ſupport a 

ſyſtem. 
© After this ſtate of Dr. Warbur- 
ton's hypotheſis, one muſt be curi- 
ous to ſee what he himſelt has of- 
fered 
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fered in proof of it. Upon the two 
firſt poſitions he ſays not one word: 
' 1 ſuppoſe he intended that they 
ſhould be received as axioms, He 
begins his illuſtration of his third 
polition, by repeating it Qwith a 
little change of terms, for a reaſon 
which will appear). Indeed the 
wars of the Chritiians againſt the 
Pagans were the general ſubject of 
the romances of chivalry, They 
all feem to have had their ground- 


work in two fabulous monkiſh hif- 


torians, the one, who, under the 
name of "Turpin, archbiſhop ot 
Rheimes, wrote the hiflory and at- 
chievements of Charlemagne and 
twelve pecrs ; —the other, our Geo- 
firy of Monmouth.” Here we ſee 
the reaſon for changing the terms 
of cruſades and Saracens into wars 
and Pagans ; tor, though the expe- 
dition of Charles.into — as re- 
lated by the Pſeudo- Turpin, might 
be called a cruſade againit the Sara- 
cens, yet, unluckily, our Geoffry 
has nothing like a cruſade, nor a 
ſingle Saracen in his whole hiſtory ; 
which indeed ends betore Mahomet 
was born. I muſt obſerve too, that 
the ſpeaking of Turpin's hiſtory 
under the title of © the Hiſtory of 
Atchevements or Charlemagne and 
his twelve Peers,“ is inaccurate and 
unſcholarlike, as the fiction of a 
limited number of twelve peers is of 
a much later date thon that hiſtory. 
„% However, the ground-work of 
the romances of chivalry being thus 
marked out and determined, one 
might naturally expect ſome account 
of the firſt builders and their edi- 
fices ; but iniiead of that we have a 
digreflion upon Oliver and Roland, 
in which an attempt is made to ſay 
ſomething of thoſe two famous cha- 
racters, not from the old romances, 
but from Shakſpeare, and Don 
Quixote, and ſome modern Spaniſh 
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romances. My learned friend, the 
dean of Carliſle, has taken notice 
of the ſtrange miſtake of Dl. War. 
burton in ſuppoſing that the fears 
of Oliver were recorded under the 
name of Palmerine de Oliva; a mi. 
take, into which no one could have 
fallen, who had read the firſt pave 
of the book And I very much 
ſuſpect that there 1s a miſtake, 
though of leſs magnitude, in the af. 
ſertion, that,“ in the Spanith ro- 
mance of Bernardo del Carpio; and 
in that of Ronceſvalles, the feats of 
Roland are recorded under the name 
of Roldan el Encantador.“ Dr. 
Warburton's authority tor this aſ- 
ſertion was, I apprehend, the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Cervantes, in the 
firtt chapter of Don Quixote. 
© Mejor eſtava con Bernardo del 
Carpio porque en Ronceſvalles avia 
muerto a Roldan el Encantado, va- 
liendoſe de la induſtria de Hercules, 
quando ahogo a Anteon el hijo de 
la Tierra entre los bragos.” Where 
it 13 obſervable, that Cervantes does 
not appear to ſpeak of more than 
one romance; he calls Roldan des- 
cantado, and not el encantador ; and 
moreover the word encantado is not 
to be underſtood as an addition to 
Roldan's name, but merely as a 
participle, expreſſing that he was 
enchanted, or made invulnerable by 
enchantment. 

„hut this is a ſmall matter 
And perhaps encantador may be an 


error of the preſs for encantado be. 
From this digreſſion Dr. Warburto pa 
returns to the ſubject of the old ro d! 
mances in the following manner a t 
« This driving the Satacens out oi Cu 
France and Spain, was, as we ſay Jl 
the ſubject of the elder romances nd, 
And the firſt that was printed ad 
Spain was the famous Amadis de Wai | 
Gaula” According to all comme Am: 
rules of conſtruction, I think the E 


icy 


er ſentence muſt be underſtood to 
inply, that Amadis de Gaula was 
ne of the elder romances, and that 
te ſubject of it was the driving of 
te Saracens Out of France and 
pain 3 Whereas, for the reaſons al- 
rady given, Amadis, in compari- 


e conſidered as a very modern one; 
nd the ſubje& of it has not the 
alt connexion with any driving of 
the Saracens whatſoever, - But what 
plows is ſtill more extraordinary, 
When this ſubject was well ex- 
huſted, the affairs of Europe af- 
forded them another of the ſame 
mure. For after that the weſtern 
arts had pretty well cleared them- 
eyes of theſe inhoſpitable gueſts : 
ty the excitements of the popes, 
they carried their arms againſt them 
into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport 
the Byzantine empire, and recover 
the holy ſepulchre. This gave 
ith to a new tribe of romances, 
rich we may call of the ſecond 
nce or claſs. And as Amadis de 
Gaula was at the head of the firſt, 
o, correſpondently to the ſubject, 
imadis de Græcia was at the head 
of the latter,” It is impoſſible, l 
pprehend, to refer this ſubject to 
ny antecedent but that in the pa- 
ngraph laſt quoted, viz, the driv- 
ug of the Saracens out of France 
nd Spain, So that, according to 
ne part of the hypotheſis bere laid 
bonn, the ſubject of the driving of 
de Saracens out of France and 
pain, was well exhauſted by the 
dd romances (with Amadis de Gaula 
it the head of them) before the 
Cruſades ; the firſt of which is ge- 
terally placed in the year” 1095: 
ud, according to the latter part, 
de Cruſades happened in the inter- 
i between Amadis de Gaula, and 
amadis de Græcia; a ſpace of twen- 
I thirty, or at moſt fifty yegrs, 


1780. 


bn with many other romances, muſt 
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to be reckoned backwards from the 
year 1532, in which year an edition 
of Amadis de Grzcia is mention 

by Du Freſnoy. What induced 
Dr. Warburton to place Amadis de 
Grzcia & the head of his ſecond 
race or claſs of romances, I cannot 
gueſs. . The fact is, that Amadis de 
Græcia is no more concerned in ſup- 
porting the Byzantine 2 and 
recovering the holy ſepulchre, than 
Amadis de Gaula in driving the Sa- 
racens out of France and Spain. 
And a ſtill more pleaſant circum» 
ſtance is, that Amadis de Gracia, 


through more than nine tenths of 


his hiſtory, is himſelf a declared 
Pagan. 

„ And here ends Dr. Warbur- 
ton's account of the old romances of 
chivalry, which he ſuppoſes to have 
had their ground-work in Turpin's 
hiſtory. Before he proceeds to the 
others, which had their ground- 
work in our Geoffry, he interpoſes 
a curious ſolution of a puzzlin 
queſtion concerning the origin o 
lying in romances.—“ Nor were 


the monſtrous embelliſhments of en- 
chantments, &c.. the invention of 


the romances, but formed upon 
eaſtern tales, brought thence by 
travellers from their cruſades and 
pilgrimages ; which indeed have a 
caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations 
of the eaſtern people. We have a 
roof of this in the Travels of Sir J. 
aundevile.” — He then gives us 
a ſtory of an enchanted dragon in 
the iſle of Cos, from Sir J. Maun- 
devile, who wrote his travels in 
1356; by way of proof, that the 
tales of enchantments, &c. which 
had been, current here in romances 
of chivalry for above two hundred 
years before, were brought by tra- 
vellers from the Eaſt! The proof 
is certainly not concluſive, On the 
other hand, I believe it would be 
1 eaſy 
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eaſy to ſhew, that, at the time when 
romances of chivalry began, our 
Europe had a very ſufficient ſtock of 
lies of her own growth, to furniſh 
materials for evety variety of mon- 
ſtrous embelliſhment. At moſt times, 
I conceive, and in moſt countnes, 
imported lies ate rather for luxury 
than neceſſity, 

© Dr. Warburton comes now to 
that other ground-work of the old 
romances, our Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, And him he diſpatches very 
ſhortly, becauſe, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, it is impoſſible to 
find any thing in him to the purpoſe 
'of cruſades or Saracens. Indeed, 
in treating of Spaniſh romances, it 
muſt be quite unneceſſary to ſay 
much of Geoffry, as, whatever they 
have of ** the Britiſh Arthur and 
his conjuror Merlin,” is of fo late 
a fabrick, that, in all probability, 
they took it from the more modern 
Italian romances, and not from 
Geoffry's own book, As to the 
doubt, whether it was by blunder 
or deſign that they changed the 
Saxons into Saracens,” I ſhould wiſh 
to poſtpone the confideration of it, 
till we have ſome Spaniſh romance 
before us, in which king Arthur 1s 
introduced carrying on a war againſt 
Saracens. | 

« And thus, I think, I have 
gone through the ſeveral facts and 
arguments, which Dr. Warburton 
has advanced in ſapport of his third 
poſition, In ſupport of his two firſt 
poſitions, as I have obſerved already, 
he has ſaid nothing ; and indeed 
nothing can be ſaid, The remain- 
der of his note contains another hy- 

thefis concerning the ſtrange jum- 
ble of nonſenſe and religion 1n the 
old romances, which I ſhall not 
examine. The reader, I' preſume, 
by this time is well aware, that Dr. 
 Warburton's information upon this 
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ſubje is to be received with c 
tion, I ſhall only rake a — 
tice of one or two facts, with whic) 
he ſets out.—“ In theſe old 70 
mances there was much religiou 
ſuperſtition mixed with their othe 
extravagancies z as appears evet 
from their very names and titles 
The firſt romance of Lancelot e 
the Lake and King Arthur and hi 
Knights, 1s called the Hiſtory « 
Saint Graal.— So another is calle 
Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban, F 
in thoſe days Deuteronomy and P- 
ralipomenon were ſuppoſed to b 
the names of holy men.“! belie1 
no one, who has ever looked er 
into the common romance of kin 
Arthur, will be of opinion, that t 
part relating to the aint Graal w 
the firſt romance of Lancelot of t 
Lake and King Arthur and h 
Knights. And as to the other ſuf 
—_ to be called Kyrie eleiſon 

ontauban, there is no reaſon 
believe that any romance with t 


title ever exiſted. This is the nM” © 
take, which, as was hinted abou e 
Dr. Warburton appears to have be po 
rowed from Huet. The reader v * 
judge. Huet is giving an accou o 

of the romances in Don Quixote A 
library, which the curate and barh as 
ſaved from the flames,—** Ceux q En 
ils jugent dignes d' etre gardez ſ . 
les quatre livres d' Amadis de Gau 2 


—Palmerin d' Angleterre, — 
Belianis; le miroir de chevaleri 
Firante le Blanc, et Kyrie ele! 
de Montauban (car au bon vic 
temps on croyoit que Kyrieeleil 
et Paralipomenon etoient les no 
de quelques ſaints) od les ſubtili 
de la Damoiſelle Plaiſir- de- ma- 
et les tromperies de la Veuve ref 
ſee, ſont fort louces.”—lt is pl 
F think, that Dr. Warburton cop 
what he ſays of Kyrie eleiſon 


Montauban, as well as the *. 
c 
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aim in bis laſt ſentence, from this 

ſage of Huet, though he has im- 

ved upon his original by intro- 
being a ſaint Deuteronomy, u n 
(hat authority I know not, It is 
jill more evident that Huet was 
nifaken in ſuppoſing Ky tie eleiſon 
Montauban to be the name of a 
ſeparate romance. He might as 


r * —_— of FI 


well have made La Demoiſelle Plai- 
fir-de-ma-vie and La Veuve repoſce 
the names of ſeparate romances. 
All three are merely characters in 
the romance of Tirante le-Blanc.— 
And ſo much for Dr. Warburton's 
account of the origin and nature of 
romances of chivalry,” 


_— 


n 


HE order of the Druids is 

now too long extinct to ſpeak 
of it with all the certainty and pre- 
ion that might be wiſhed for. 
we hiſtorians of thoſe countries in 
rich it prevailed, did not rife early 
nough to mark down any ſketches 
f this phenomenon, before it diſ- 
canal | : and thoſe of other coun- 
nes ſaw it at too great a diſtance to 
rake any accurate obſervations upon 
„ All that they have done ſerves 
wly to excite our curiofity without 
aisfying it, and to make us regret 
be want of a hiſtory which ſeems to 
me been replete with inſtruction 
ad entertainment. 

« Notwithſtanding theſe misfot- 
mes, we have (till acceſs to another 
kurce, from which we may derive, 
athis head, no inconſiderable de- 
re of information. As the pecu- 
' ſituation of the highlands of 
atland preſerved them from being 
er ſubjugated to any foreign pow - 
they retained their ancient reli- 
en in a pure and unadulterated 
we, longer than any other countty 
wund them. The Romans carried 
ir gods as far as they did their 


ACCOUNT of the EsTATIuunur of the DRUIDS, and of 
| their different ORDERs, 


from the Hiſtory of the Druids, in Mr. Suirn's Gali AnTiqQuiTiEs,] 


eagle ; but were not able to extend 
the one or the other over the moun- 
tains of Caledonia. Even till the 
introduction of Chriſtianity, theſe 


retained their religious eſtabliſh- 


ment in its primitive fimplicity. 
They were ſtrangers to thoſe legions 
of idols which every where elſe had 
been mixed with it. Here were 
raiſed to them no altars ; here were 
offered to them no ſacrifices. From 
theſe circumſtances, and from the 


language which the Druids ſpoke be - 


ing ſtill uſed in this country, we may 
expect to find in its expreſſions and 
idioms, as well as ih the cuſtoms of 
the people, ſurer traces to guide us 
to a right notion of the Druidical re- 


ligion than can be found in the 


writers of Greece and Rome, who 


wrote often from prejudice, or from 
hearſay, and who, at the beſt, could 


know but very little of a religion of 
which the firſt maxim was to conceal 
its renets from ſtrangers. Of thoſe 
ſketches or outlines, however, which 
ancient authors havedrawn of Druid- 
iſm, though with a light and careleſs 

ncil, we ſhall retain as many as 
poſſible, and ſearch the language and 
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cuſtoms of the country for ſome ma- 
terials which may help to give the 
iece a more diſtinct colouring. 

„The religion of the Druids 1s 

allowed. to have been of the ſame 
antiquity with that of the Magi of 
Perſia, Brachmans of India, and 
Chaldees of Babylon and Aſſy ria. 
Between the tenets of all theſe ſects, 
in their earlieſt and moit genuine 
ſtate, there ſeems to have been ſuch 
a conformity as plainly evinces that 
they Al ſprang from the ſame com - 
mon root, the religion of Noah and 
of the Antediluvians. Wherever 
the Celtic tribes, or poſterity of Ja- 
phet, migrated, they carried their 
religion along with them; ſo that it 
was of the ſame extent with their 
dominions. According to the loweſt 
calculations, theſe reached from the 
Danube to the Atlantic, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic ſea. 
A more minute diſquiſition into the 
antiquity and extent of the Druidi- 
cal religion might lead us too ſar 
out of our way, without giving us 
any proſpect of having theſe points 
preciſely aſcertained. We ſhall 
therefore proceed to make ſome ob- 
ſervations upon that order of men 
who preſided over this religion, 
and whoſe hiſtory may give us the 
cleareſt infight into that religion 
which they did profeſs. 

„% The Druids, who were the 
prieſts and philoſophers of the Celts, 
had their name from the word 
druidh, which in their own language 

- ignifies <v//e men; and is ſtill the 
Galic term {or natural philoſophers, 
or magicians, It ſeems to have the 
ſame import with the name of the 
eaſtern Magi, who, like the Druids 
and many other religious ſects, unit- 
ed the character of the philoſopher 
and the divine, and made both 
ſciences one and the ſame profeſſion. 
The religious creed and worſhip of 


men were, in the firſt ages, ſo ſim- 
ple, as to allow the prieſts to turn 


their chief hoody to the ſtudy of 
natural philofophy, , which they al. 


ways preſſed into their ſervice 
either to promote their own ends. or 
thoſe of religion, th 
66 The eck of the Druids was ver 
complex. With that claſs of mei 
who were properly called Druids, it 
alſo comprehended the Bards, Senna 
chai, and Ubages, who were all ſub 
ject to an Arch-druid, or ſupremg 
rontiff, Theſe different dale 0 
the druidical prieſthood ſeem te 
have been all ſubordinate to each 
other, and, as it were, ſo many gr: 
dations by which the Druids aſcend 
ed to their eminence of knowledg 
and authority. In this, as ia erer 
other religion, before they could 
initiated into the higher mylerie: 
it was neceſſary to paſs through th 
other inferior orders, the educatic 
of the one ſtill qualifying them f 
entering into the other. - Of the 
ranks the Eubages, or Eubates, feet 
to have been the loweſt. Whatt 
order were, it is difficult preciſely 
determine. In hiſtory their-char: 
ter is not diſtinctly marked, and 
tradition it is lett equally vagu 


Some have ſuppoſed them to be t 


ſame with the Vates and Ouatet 
whiclr are manifeſtly, no more th 
corruptions of the Celtic Faidh, 

prophet. But this opinion we ha 
{ome reaſon to doubt, The Gre 
and Latin writers were too well 

quainted with the name and char: 
ter of a prophet to miſtake it fot 
if it had been, what they meant 
expreſs by Eubages. And t 
Druids, efpecially, were by m 

too jealous to devolve a privilegs 
very honourable, as the preſcier 
of iuture events, upon an inte 


claſs. of men, as theſe undoubte 


were, Nay, they ſeem not 4 


2 22 —— — — — fl. „ 
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ure been inferior to the Druids, but 
| alſo to the Bards, Marcellinus, 
| indeed, ſays, that ** they ſearched 
to the ſublimeit properties of na- 
ture.” But probably this might be 
with a view to open and enlarge their- 
minds, betore they were admitted to 
ofices of ſuch importance to the 
public, as thoſe of either the Bards 
or Druids. If to this we add, 
what ſcems to be the moſt obvious 
etymology of the name, we may 
perhaps have the true notion of the 
Eubages, though we dare not offer it 
23 deciſive. Dea“ or deu *phaifle, 
which in the oblique cafes ſounds 
wu-vaiſie, would readily be pro- 
nounced by a ſtranger exbage, or, with 
a proper termination, exbages. Now 
mis word in the Celtic, fignifies 
gad or promiſing youths ; ſuch as the 
Druids who had the whole manage- 
ment and education of the young, 
would naturally direct to the moſt 
important offices, which, without 
ny reſpect to family or tribe, were 
aways given to the moſt worthy, 
Nor was merit leſs neceſſary to 
the advancement, than to the firſt 
admiſſion of every probationer for 
theſe {cred orders. On the appli- 
cation which they gave to ſtudy, 
nd the proficiency which they made 
in ſcience, it entirely depended, 
when, or whether they ſhould be 
raiſed to the ſtation of Sennachai. 
Theſe, according to tradition, and 
the etymology of the word, were the 
chronologers, genealogiits, and hiſ- 
orians of the Celtic nation. When 
e mind was thus expanded by an 
Kquaintance with hiſtory, and the 
memory ſtored with an ample fund of 
uetul knowledge, the probationers 
ould be advanced to the degree or 
daſs of Bards, if they were found to 
have a genius for poetry, and to be 


urproachable in their mofal cha- 
rater, 
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The province of the bards was to 
celebrate the praiſes of heroes, and, 
to immortalize their name in their 
ſongs. By repeating theſe conſtant- 
ly at theirentertainments, and ſetting 
them off with all the charms of vocal, 
and inſtrumental muſic, they excited, 
in the minds of their hearers a love 
of virtue, a thirſt of glory, and an 
enthuſiaſm for fame, which now we 
can ſcarcely have any conception of. 

hey alſo accompanied the warriors 
to the field of battle, that they might 
animate them, during the action, 
with ſuch ſongs as were calculated 
to rouſe their ſpirits, and to inſpire 
them with intrepidity and contempt 
of death; and that they might be 
eye · witneſſes of their behaviour, and 
know what degree of praiſe it merited 
in the ſong. So great was the vene-. 
ration in which this claſs of men was 
held, and ſuch was the reſpect paid to 
the Muſes by the Celtic tribes, that. 
we are told the interpoſition of a bard, 
could ſtop, at once, a whole army in 


the very ardour of fighting, It was 


not till after the Druids became ex- 
tinct, that the bards, ſurviving every, 
check under which they were held by. 
that ſuperior order, forfeited this 
high eſteem, by conferring praiſe 


or cenſure where it was not due, as 


either intereſt ſwayed, or paſſion in- 
fluenced them, Whilſt the Druids 
ſubſiſted, the character as well as ca- 
pacity of the bards muſt have been 
well tried, and long approved, before 
they were permitted to enter upon 
an office of ſuch importance to the 
public, as that which they filled. 
It likewiſe depended upon their fill 
maintaining and improving that 
character, whether they ſhould ever 
be raiſed to that coveted ſtation 
above them, which had been the great 
object of their ambition during a 
courſe of perhaps twenty years pre- 
vious ſtudy and probation, gt 
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As they were only the worthĩeſt 
who would be allowed to reach this 
eminence, and as their life would be 
then far advanced, and their habits 
of virtue, by long practice, well 
confirmed, 5 was every reaſon 
to expect from the Druids a conti - 
nuance of their good behaviour. 
Nothing but this could ſecure to 
them either their office or reſpect. 
But what would help moſt to keep 
their attention to character always 
awake was, that the Arch - druid was 
choſen, by the majority of voices, 
from the worthieſt of their number. 
The hope of attaining, one day, to 
this honour, would help to inſpire 
them conſtantly with a laudable am- 
bition to excel, and to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the practice of every 
noble and amiable virtue, To the 
Arch-druid, as to an infallible oracle, 
all doubtful and controverted caſes 
were referred. He had the caſtin 
voice in all their aſſemblies, . 
there lay no appeal from his de- 
eiſion. 8 

„The province of the Druids, 
properly ſo talled, was religion Of 
this they were ſo remarkably jealous, 
that no kind of worſhip could be per- 
formed, nor any ſacrifice public or 
private offered, without their pre- 
ſence and appointment. Nor was 
this all : for they managed matters 
ſo dexterouſly,that they engroſſed all 

er, civil as well as religious; 
inſomuch, that no buſineſs whatever, 
of any moment, could be done with. 


out their concurrence. Under the 


character of either prieſts, magi- 
ſtrates, philoſophers, or phyſicians, 
they. took every thing vatky their 
cognizance, This vaſt authority, 
with the other privileges and im- 
munities W to the office, ren- 
dered it an object of ambition to 
many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies, and moſt enterprizing ge- 


-t 


niuſes, What theſe privileges were 
we ſhall briefly mention. 

Ihe Druids and their diſciples 
were exempted from all taxes and 
tribute, and even from war if th 
choſe it. The magiſtrates of eve 
city were annually choſen by them; 
the youth from their infancy were 
educated and formed by them ; the 
kings themſelves were their mini. 
flers, and could not, without their 
conſent, declare peace or war, nor 
ſo much as call a council, The 
Druids in fact were the kings, and 
thoſe who bore that name but the 
executioners of their ſentence. The 
firſt had all the power, the latter 
all the odium of ſovereignty. They 
allowed him, we are told, a: pre- 


cedence in matters of no real im- 


portance; ſuch as the privilege of 
wearing ſeven colours in his breatan 
or ſagum, while they themſelves 
were ſatisfied with fix, But * 
ſeldom grudge to bow the knee be. 
fore idols of their own erecting. 
And even in theſe matters, of no 


more than imaginary conſequence, 


the Druids were not fo far ſhort of 
the king, as they were beyond all 
others. Perſons of the | prom qua- 
lity were allowed but four colours 
in their robe ; and others, in pro- 
portion to their rank, ſtill fewer. 
In the reſt of their dreſs, as well 
as in this, the Druids aſſumed ſome 
diſtinguiſhing peculiarity, They 
wore long habits which reached to 
the heel, whilſt that of others came 
only to the knee. They wore their 
hair ſhort, whilſt that of others was 
long ; and their beard long, whilſt 
that of others, except their upper» 
lip, was generally ſhort. bes 
wore in their hand a white wand, 
called flatan dru:* cachd, or magic 
wand; with an egg, or amulet of 
an oval ſhape, incaſed in gold, about 


their neck, and a white ſurplice * 
the 
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teir houlders, eſpecially when they 
ficiated, Thus, no perſon could 
at his eye upon a Druid without 
king ſtruck with ſome badge of his 
ice, which put him in mind of 
is diſtinction, and challenged re- 
rerence tO it. . | | 

« Conſidering the power and pri- 
fleges of the Druids, we may well 
ſppoſe their revenue was conſi- 
trable, though we cannot aſcertain 
t, Their number and rank would 
xquire it to be large, and their au- 
hority would enable them to make 
t fo, Indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
rery thing was in their own power; 
nd the people may be ſaid to have 
xceived their allowance from their 


und, rather than they from the hand 


the people. Of the moderation 
the Druuds, however, and of the 
nidneſs with which they exerciſed 
teir ſway, we. need no other evi- 


dence than the length of time fer 
which they ſubſiſted. Had they been 
either eruel or oppreſſive, a rough, 
warlike, and unpoliſhed race of men 
would not, for above two thouſand 
years, have borne with them. 
© This moderation will appear 
the more remarkable, if we confider, 
that, as the Druids did not always 
live a ſingle life, the defire of ag- 
randizing their own families might 
a ſtrong temptation to exceed the 
bounds of it. Some ancient authors 
indeed have made celibacy eſſential to 
this order ; probably becauſe a great 


many, from their love to abſtrated 


ſtudy and contemplation preferred it, 
But in this country at leaſt, and in 
Ireland, if we can give any faith 
to our traditions and poems, they 
thought the conjugal fate neither 
unlawful nor uncreditable,” 
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General Cha: acter of HOGARTH as a PAINTER. 


[From the fourth Volume of Mr. Warrore's Anecdotes of Paikr. 
| iN, Kc. in EXGLAND.] 


«6 


AVING diſpatched the 
| herd of our painters in oil, I 
reſerved to a claſs by himſelf that 
great and original genius, Hogarth ; 
conſidering him rather as a writer 
of comedy with a pencil, than as 
a painter, If catching the manners 
and follies of an age living as they 
riſe, if general ſatire on vices and 
ridieules, familiarized by ſtrokes of 
nature, and heightened by wit, and 
the whole animated by proper and 
Juſt expreſſions of the paſſions, be 
comedy, Hogarth compoſed come- 
dies as much as Moliere: in his 
Marriage Alamode there is even an 
intrigue carried on throughout the 
piece. He is more true to charac- 
ter than Congreve : each perſonage 
is diſtinct from the reſt, acts in his 
ſphere, and cannot be confounded 
with any other of the dramatis per- 
ſonæ. The alderman's footboy, in 
the laſt print of the ſet I have men- 
tioned, is an ignorant ruſtic; and if 
wit is ſtruck out from the characters 
in which it is not expected, it is 
from their acting conformably to 
their ſituation, and from the mode 
of their paſſions, - not from their 
having the wit of fine gentlemen. 
Thus there is wit in the figure of 
the alderman, who when his daugh- 


ter is expiring in the agonies of poi- 
ſon, wears a face of ſolicitude, but 
it is to ſave her gold ring, which he 
is drawing gently from her finger, 
The thought 1s parallel to Moliere's, 
where the miſer puts out one of the 
candles as he is talking. Moliere, 
inimitable as he has proved, brought 
a rude theatre to perfection. Ho- 
rth had no model to follow and 
improve upon. He created his art; 
and uſed colours inſtead of language. 
His place is between the Italians, 
whom we may conſider as epic po- 
etTand tragedians, and the Flemiſh 
painters, who are as writers of farce, 
and editors of burleſque nature. 
They are the Tom Browns of the 
mob. Hogarth reſembles Butler, 
but his ſubjects are more univerſal, 
and amidſt all his pleaſantry, he ob. 
ſerves the true end of comedy, re- 
formation: there it always a motel 
to his pictures. Sometimes he roſe 
to tragedy, not in the cataſtrophe ol 
kings and heroes, but in marking 
how vice conducts inſenfibly and 
incidentally to miſery and ſhame, 
He warns againſt encouraging cru- 
elty and idleneſs in young minds, 
and diſcerns how the different vices 
of the great and the vulgar lead 
by various paths to the fame un- 
happinels, 
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happineſs. The fine lady in Mar- 
ze Alamode, and Tom Nero in 
de Four Stages of Cruelty, termi- 
wie their ory in blood —ſhe occa- 
£35 the murder of her huſband, 
te afſafſinates his miſtreſs, How 
lelicate and ſuperior too is his ſa- 


ire, when he intimates, in the Col- 


ge of Phyſicians and Surgeons that 
melde at a diſſection, how the le- 
cl habitude of viewing ſhockin 
enes hardens the human mind, an 
enders it. unfeeling. The preſi- 


ſbility over an executed corpſe, and 
ßer it but as the object of a 
kfture, In the print of the Sleeping 
udges, this habitual indifference 
ly excites our laughter. 

« [t is to Hogarth's honour that 
n ſo many ſcenes of ſatire or ridi- 
cule, it is obvious that ill-nature did 
wot guide his pencil. His end is 
aways reformation, and his reproofs 
general. Except in the print of the 
{imes, and the two portraits of Mr, 
Wilkes and Mr, Churchill that fol- 
led, no man, amidſt fuch a pro- 
fuſion of characteriſtic faces, ever 
retended to diſcover or charge him 
mth the caricatura of a real perſon ; 
except of ſuch notorious characters 
Chartres and mother Needham, 
ad a very few more, who are acting 
dhcialiy and ſuitably to their profeſ- 


ri ans. As he muſt have obſerved ſo 
gg rfally the operation of the paſ- 
10 lons on the countenance, it is even 
fo ronderful that he never, though 
of bout intention, delivered the very 
* *atures of any identical perſon, It 
ache ſame time a proof of his in. 
\c mute intuition into nature : but had 
5, le been too ſevere, the humanity of 
4, adeavouring to root out cruelty to 
ces mals would atone for many fa- 

lires, It is another proof that he 


force of his own genius, and was 


lent maintains the dignity of inſen- 


irew all his ſtores from nature and 


indebted neither to models nor books 
for his ſtyle, thoughts or hints, that 
he never ſucceeded when he defigned 


for the works of other men. I do 


not ipeak of his early performances 
at the time that he was engaged by 
bookſellers, and roſe not above thoſe 
they generally employ ; but in his 
maturer age, when he had invented 
his art, and gave a few deſigns for 
ſome; great authors, as Cervantes, 
Gulliver, and even Hudibras, his 
compoſitions were tame, ſpiritleſs, 
void of humour, and never reach the 
merits of the books they were deſign- 
ed to illuſtrate. He could not bend 
his talents to think after any body 
elſe. He could think like a great 
genius rather than after one. I have 
a ſketch in oil that he gave me, 
which he intended to engrave. It 
was done at the time that the houſe 
of commons appointed a committee 
to inquire into the cruelties exerciſed 
on priſoners in the Fleet to extort mo- 
ney from them. The ſcene is the com- 
mittee; on the table are the inſtru. 
ments of torture. A priſoner in rags 
half-ſtarved appears before them; the 
poor man has a good countenance 
that adds to the intereſt, On the 


other hand is the inhuman gaoler. . 


It 1s the very figure that Salvator 
Roſa would have drawn for lago in 
the moment of detection. Villany, 
fear, and conſcience are mixed in 
yellow and livid on his countenance, 
his lips are contracted by tremor, his 
face advances as eager to lie, his legs 
ſtep back as thinking to make his eſ- 
cape ; one hand is thruſt precipitate- 
ly into his boſom, the fingers of the 
other are catching uncertainly at his 
button-holes, 1t this was a portrait, 


dit is the moſt ſpeaking that ever was 


drawn; if it was not, it is flill 

finer. 
6 Tt is ſeldom that his figures do 
not expreſs the character he intended 
to 
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ive them. When they wanted an 
Illuſtration that colours could not 
bellow, coliateral circumſtances, full 
of wit, ſupply notes. The noble- 
man in Marriage Alamode has a 
great air—the coronet on his crutch- 
es, and his pedigree iſſuing out of 
the bowels of William the =, want % 
add to his character. In the break- 
fait the old ſteward reflects for the 
ſpectator. Sometimes a ſhort label 
is an epigram, and is never introduc- 
ed without improving the ſubject. 
Unfortunately ſome circumſtances, 
that were temporary, will be loſt to 
polterity, the fate of all comic au- 
thors ; and if ever an author wanted 
a commentary that none of his 
beauties might be loft, it is Hogarth 
— not from being obſcure, [for he 
never was that but in two or three of 
his firſt prints, where tranſient national 
follies, as lotteries, free-maſonry, and 
the ſouth ſea were his topics] but 
for the uſe of foreigners, and from 
a multiplicity of little incidents, 
not eſſential to, but always height- 
ening the principal action. Such is 
the ſpider's web, extended over the 
's box in a pariſh- church; the 
lunders in architecture in the no- 
bleman's ſeat ſeen through the win- 
dow, in the firſt print of Marriage 
Alamode ; and a thouſand 1n the 
Strollers dreſſing in a Barn, which 
for wit and imagination, without an 
ather end, I think the beſt of all his 
works: as for uſeful and deep ſa- 
tire, that on the methodiſts is moſt 
ſublime. The ſcenes of Bedlam and 
the gaming-houſe, are intmitable re- 
preſentations of our ſerious follies or 
unavoidable woes ; and the concern 
ſhown by the lord-mayor when the 
companion of his childhood is 
brought before him ,as a criminal, 
is a touching picture, and big with 
humane admonition and reflection. 
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Another inſtance of this ay. 
thor's genius is his not condeſcend. 
ing to explain his moral leſſons b 
the trite poverty of allegory, If he 
had an emblematic thought, he ex- 
preſſed it with wit, rather than by 
a ſymbol. Such 1s that of the 
whore's ſetting fire to the world in 
the Rake's Progrefs, Once indeed 
he deſcended to uſe an allegoric per. 
ſonage, and was not happy in it; 
in one of his election prints Britan. 
nia's chariot breaks down, while the 
coachman and footman are playing 
at cards on the box. Sometimes too, 
to pleaſe his vulgar cuſtomers, he 
ſtooped to low images and national 
ſatire, as in the two prints of France 
and England, and that of the Gates 
of Calais. The laſt indeed has great 
merit, though the caricatura is car- 
ried to exceſs, In all theſe the 
painter's purpoſe was to make his 
countrymen obſerve the eaſe and 
affluence of a free government,” op- 
poled to the wants and woes of 
{laves., In Beer-ſtreet, the Engliſh 
butcher toffing a Frenchman in the 
air with one hand, 1s abſalute hy- 
perbole; and what is worſe, was 
an after-thought, not being in the 
firſt edition. The Gin-alley is 
much ſuperior, horridly fine, but 
—_——: 

© His Bartholomew-fair is full 
of humour ; the March to Finchley, 
of nature: the Enraged Muſician 
tends to farce, The Four Parts of 
the Day, except the laſt, are infe- 
rior to few of his works, The 
Sleeping Congregation, the Lecture 
on the Vacuum, the Laughing Au- 
dience, the Conſultation of Phyſici- 


ans as a coat of arms, and the 


Cockpit, are perfect in their ſeveral 
kinds. The prints of Induſtry and 
Idleneſs have more merit in the in- 
tention than execution. 


Towards 


« Towards his latter end he now 
a then repeated himſelf, but ſel- 
ber than mo!! great authors who 
necuted ſo much. 

lt may appear ſingular that of 
„author whom I call comic, and 
cho is ſo celebrated for his humour, 
[hould ſpeak in general in ſo ſeri- 
wa ſtyle ; but it would be ſup- 
ſing the merits of his heart to 


loghter. I think I have ſhown 
hat his views were more generous 
rd extenſive. Mirth coloured his 
i{tures, but benevolence defigned 
ben. He ſmiled like Socrates, 
hat men might not be offended at 
is lectures, and might learn to 
uh at their own follies. When 
is topics were harmleſs, all his 
mches were marked with pleaſant- 
„ and fun. He never laughed 
ile Rabelais at nonſenſe that he 
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ſider him only as a promoter of 
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impoſed for wit; but like Swift com- 
bined incidents that divert one from 
their unexpected encounter, and i- 
luſtrate the tale he means to tell. 
Such are the hens rooſting on the 
upright waves in the ſcene of the 
Strollers, and the devils drinking 
porter on the altar. The manners 
or coſtume are more than obſerved 
in every one of his works. The 
very furniture bf his rooms deſcribe 
the characters of the perſons to 
whom they belong; a leſſon that 
might be of uſe to comic authors. 
It was reſerved to Hogarth to write 
a ſcene of furniture. The rake's le- 
vee-room, the nobleman's dini 

room, the apartments of the hut. 
band and wife in Marriage Ala» 
mode, the alderman's parlour, rhe 
poet's bedchamber, and many others, 
are the hiſtory of the manners of the 


age. 


„ 


NE man, one great man 

we had, on whom nor edu- 
mon nor cuſtom could impoſe their 
'judicezsz who, on evil days 
wugh fallen, and with darkneſs 
ſolitude compaſſed round, judg- 
that the miſtaken and fantaſtic 
ments he had ſeen in gardens, 
re unworthy of the Almighty 
ard that planted the delights of 
ndiſe, He ſeems with the pro 
ketic eye of taſte [as I have heard 
le well defined] to have conceiv- 
to have foreſeen modern gar- 
ang; as lord Bacon announced 
* diſcoveries ſince made by expe- 
dental philoſophy. The deſcrip- 
n of Eden is a warmer and more 
{picture of the preſent ſiʒ le than 


— 


MILTON'S fine Idea of GARDENING. 
[ From the ſame Work. ] 


Claud Lorrain could have painted 
from Higley or Stourhead. The 
firſt lines 1 ſhall quote, exhibir 
Stourhead on a more magnificent 
ſcale. 


Thro' Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang'd = courſe, but thro' the ſhag- 
gy hill 

Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd, for God hal 
thrown 

That mountain as his garden-mound, high 
rais d 

Upon the rapid current— 

„ Bagley ſeems pictured in what 

follows : | 


| which thro? veins 
Of porous earth with kingly thirſt updrawn, 
Role a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Wateied the gardens n * 
| „ What 
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„What colouring, what freedom 

of pencil, what landſcape in - theſe 

lines! | 

— from that ſaphire fount the criſped 
brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 


With mazy error under pendant ſhades 
Ran neQar, viſiting each plant, and fed 


Flow'rs worthy of Paradiſe, which not nice 


art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 


Pour d forth protuſe on hill and dale and 


ple in, 

Both where the morning ſua firſt warmly 
ſmote 

The open field, and where the unpierc'd 
ſhade 


Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs,—Thus 


was this place 
A happy rural ſeat of various view, 


% Read this tranſporting deſcrip- 
tion, paint to your mind the ſcenes 
that follow, contraſt them with the 
ſavage but reſpectable terror with 
which the poet guards the bounds 
of his Paradiſe, fenced 

— with the champian head 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy fides 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque and wild 
Acceſs denied; and over head upgrew 
Inſuperable height of loſtieſt ſhage, 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view — 


and then recollect that the author of 
this ſublime viſion had never ſeen 
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a glimpſe of any thing like wha 

has imagined; that his R 
cients had dropped not a hint 0 
ſuch divine ſcenery ; and that th, 


Account of Mr. EENT'S TOR in Modern 
ING. 


From the ſame Work.! 


86 AVING thus cleared my 

way by aſcertaining what 
have been the ideas on gardening 
in all ages, as far as we have mate- 
rials to judge by, it remains to ſhow 
to what degree Mr, Kent invented 


eonceits in Italian gardens, ., WA : 
Theobalds and Nonſucb, were th n 
brighteſt originals that his memo: © 
could furniſh. His intellectual ert M 
ſaw a nobler plan, fo little did |, ir 
ſuffer by the loſs of ſight, It uf « 
ficed him to have ſeen the materia 
with which' he could work, Th { 
| vigour, of a_ boundleſs imaginatiol * 
told him how a plan might be di 50 
poſed, that would embelliſh nature b 
and reſtore art to its proper office 10 
the juſt improvement or imitation ! 
of it. n | tu 
It is neceſſary that the con ( 
current teſtimony of the age ſhoull *: 
ſwear to poſterity that the deſcrip © 
tion above-quoted was written abou '? 
half a century before the introduc i 
tion of modern gardening, or of 
— — — will defraud 
the poet of half his glory, by bein 
perſuaded that he Ara e ga or 
den or gardens he had ſeen—ſo mij 
nutely do his ideas correſpon * 
with the preſent ſtandard. B IN 
what ſhall we ſay for that interve th 
ing half century, who could real © 
that plan and never attempt to p lo 
it in execution?“ . 
Ky e 
cu 
* of 
| of 
GARDE th 
22 ot! 
wv; 
br 
| | 2 
the new ſtyle, and what hints h 
had received to ſuggeſt and condul le 
his undertaking. 2 
„We have ſeen what Moor. pa br 
was, when pronounced a ſtandard 5. 
But as no fa * 


ucceeding generation 
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» opulent and luxurious country 

tents itſelf with the perfection 

dabliſhed by its anceſtors, more 
perfect perfection was ſlill ſought; 

nd improvements had gone on, 

#11 London and Wiſe had ſtocked 

dur gardens with giants, animals, 

noniters, coats of arms and mottoes 

ja yew, box, and holly. Abſurdity 

eold go no farther, and the tide 

raed, Bridgman, the next fa- 

tionable deſigner of gardens, was 

fr more chaſte ; and whether from 

od ſenſe, or that the nation Had 

been ſtruck and reformed by the 

umirable payer in the Guardian, 

No. 173, he baniſhed verdant ſculp- 

ture, aud did not even revert to the 

ſquare precifion of the 2 

we. He enlarged his plans, diſ- 
tained to make every diviſion tally 

to its oppoſite, and though he ſtill 

xhered much to ſtrait walks with 

high clipped hedges, they were onl 

his great lines; the reſt he diverh- 

fed by wilderneſs, and with looſe 

eroves of oak, though ſtill within 

ſurrounding hedges. I have ob- 

frved in the garden at Gubbins, 

in Hertfordſhire, many detached 

thoughts, that ſtrongly indicate the 

davn of modern tale. As his re- 
formation gained footing, he ven- 

tured farther, and in the royal gar- 

den at Richmond dared to introduce 

cultivated fields, and even morſels 

of a foreſt appearance, by the ſides 

of thoſe endleſs and tireſome walks, 

that tretched out of one into an- 

other without intermiſſion, But this 

was not till other innovators had 

broken looſe too from rigid ſymme- 

try, 
But the capital ſtroke, the 
leading ſep to all that has followed, 
Was (I believe the firſt thought was 
bridgman's) the deſtruction of walls 
for boundaries, and the invention of 
lolſes — an attempt then deemed ſo 
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aſtoniſhing, that the common peo- 
ple called them Ha! Ha's! to ex- 
preſs their ſurprize at finding a ſud- 
den and unperceived check to their 
walk. | 

„One of the firſt gardens plant- 
ed in this fimple though ſtill torm- 
al ſtyle, was my father's at Hough- 
ron. Ir was laid out by Mr. Eyre, 
an imitator of Bridgman. It con- 
tains three-and twenty acres, then 
reckoned a conſiderable portion. 

« I call a ſunk fence the leading 
ſtep, tor theſe reaſons. No ſooner 
was this fimple enchantment made, 
than levelling, mowing aad rolling, 
followed. The contiguous - ground 
of the park without the ſunk fence 
was to be harmonized with the 
lawn within ; and the garden 'in its 
turn was to be ſet free from its prim 
regularity, that it might aſſort with 
the wilder country without, The 
ſunk fence aſcertained the ſpecific 
garden, but that it might not draw 
too obvious a line of diſtintion be- 
tween the neat and the rude, the 
contiguous out-lying parts came to 
be included in a kind of general de- 
ſign: and when nature was taken 
into the plan, under improvements, 
every ſlep that was made, pointed 
out new beauties and inſpired new 
ideas, At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter enough to taſte the 
charms of landſcape, bold and opi- 
nionative enough to dare and to 
«dictate, and born with a genius to 
ſtrike out a great ſyſtem trom the 
twilight of imperfe& eſſays. He 
leaped the fence, and ſaw that all 
nature was a garden, He felt the 
delicious contraſt of hill and voruy 
changing imperceptibly into eac 
other, taſted the beauty of the gen- 
tle ſwell, or concave ſcope and re- 
marked how looſe groves crowned 
an eaſy eminence with happy orna- 
ment, and while they called in the 

diſtant 
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diſtant view between their graceful 
ſtems, removed and extended the 
perſpective by deluſive compariſon, 

% Thus the pencil of his imagi- 
nation beſtowed all the arts of land- 
ſcape on the ſcenes he handled. The 
great principles on which he worked 
were perſpective, and light and 
ſhade, Groups of trees broke too 
uniform or too extenſive a lawn ; 
evergreens and woods were oppoſed 
to the glare of the champain, and 
where the view was leſs 06d ay 
or ſo much expoſed as to be beheld 
at once, he blotted out ſome parts 
by thick ſhades, to divide it into 
variety, or to make the richeſt ſcene 
more enchanting by reſerving it to 
a farther advance of the ſpectator's 
ſtep. Thus, ſelecting favourite ob- 
jects, and veiling deformities by 
ſcreens of plantation; ſometimes al- 
lowing the rudeſt waſte to add its 
foil to the richeſt theatre, he realized 
the compoſitions of the greateſt maſ- 
ters in painting. Where objects 
were wanting to animate his horizon, 
his taſte as an architect could beſtow 
Immediate termination. His build- 
ings, his ſeats, his temples, were 
more the works of his pencil than of 
his compaſſes. We owe the reſto- 
ration of Greece and the diffuſion of 
architecture to his ſkill in land- 
ſcape. | 

„ But of all the beauties he add- 
ed to the face of this beautiful coun- 
try, none ſurpaſſed his management 
of water. Adieu to canals, circular 
baſons, and caſcades tumbling down 
marble ſteps, that laſt abſurd mag- 
nificence of Italian and French villas. 
The forced elevation of cataracts 
was no more, The gentle ſtream 
was taught to ſerpentize ſeemingly 
at its pleaſure, and where diſconti- 
nued by different levels, its courſe 
appeared to be concealed by thickets 


properly interſperſed, and glittering 
8 
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again at a diſtance where it mi 
be ſuppoſed naturally to ate ** 
borders were ſmoothed, but preſeryed 
their waving iiregulatity, A few 
trees ſcattered here and there on its 
edges ſprinkled the tame bank that 
accompanied its mæanders; and 
when it diſappeared among the hills 
ſhades deſcending from the heights 
leaned towards its progreſs, and 
framed the diſtant point of light un. 
der which it was loſt, as it turned 
aſide to either hand of the blue ho. 
rizon. 

Thus dealing in none but the 
colours of nature, and Catching its 
moſt favourable features, men ſaw a 


new creation opening before their | 
eyes, The living . d was * 
chaſtened or poliſhed, not tran. 
formed. Freedom was given to the! 
forms of trees ; they extended their al 
branches unreſtricted, and where 5. 
any eminent oak, or maſter beech * 
had eſcaped maiming and ſurvived ” 
the foreſt, buſh and bramble was re- f 
moved, and all its honours were | 
reſtored to diſtinguiſh and ſhade the 5 
plain. Where the united plumage 
of an ancient wood extended wide 7 
its undulating canopy, and ſtood l. 
venerable in its darkneſs, Kent 
thinned the foremoſt ranks, and left 
but ſo many detached and ſcattered ii 
trees, as ſoftened the approach of 
gloom, and blended acbequered lighrh 
with the thus lengthened ſhadows 0 oy 
the 1 columns. 1 
But juſt as the encomiums are N 
that I have beſtowed on Kent's diſ-l 
coveries, he was neither without 4 
aſſiſtance or faults. Mr Pope un- 0 
doubtedly contributed to form bis 6 
taſte. The deſign of the prince 0 * 
Wales's garden at Carlton - houſ 10 
was evidently borrowed from the 
et's at Twickenham, There was 10 
a little of affected modeſty in the 10 
latter, when he ſaid of all his wo 1 
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he was moſt proud of his garden. 
And yet it was a fingular effort of 
ut and taſte to impreſs ſo much va- 
ety and ſcenery on a ſpot of five 
acres The paſſing through the 
goom from the grotto to the opening 
lay, the retiring and again afſem- 
bling ſhades, the duſky groves, the 
urger lawn, and ſolemnity of the 
termination at the cypreſſes that lead 
upto his mother's tomb, are manag- 
ed with exquiſite judgment; and 
though lord Peterborough aflifted 
bim | 

To form his quincunx and to rank his vines, 


thoſe were not the moſt pleaſing in- 
gedients of his little perſpective. 

do not know whether the diſ- 
polition of the garden at Rouſham, 
aid out for general Dormer, and in 
ny opinion the moſt engaging of all 
Kent's works, was not pl{nned on 
the model of Mr. Pope's, at leaſt in 
the opening and retiring ſhades of 
Venus's vale, The whole is as ele- 
rant and antique as if the emperor 
Julian had ſelected the moſt pleaſing 
flitude about Daphne to enjoy a 
philoſophic retirement. 

„That Kent's ideas were but 
rrely great, was in ſome meaſure 
owing to the novelty of his art. lt 
would have been difficult to have 
tranſported the ſtyle of gardening at 
once from a few acres to tumbling 
of foreſts : and though new faſhions 
le new religions, (which are new 
faſhions] often lead men to the moſt 
oppoſite exceſſes, it could not be 
the caſe in gardening, where the 
experiments would have been ſo ex- 
penſive, Yet it is true too that the 
keatures in Kent's landſcapes were 
ſeldom majeſtic, His clumps were 
puny, he aimed at immediate effect, 
nd planted not for futurity. One 
ſees no large woods ſketched out by 
us direction. Nor are we yet en- 


tirely riſen above a too great fre- 
quency of ſmall clumps, eſpecially 
in the elbows of ſerpentine rivers. 
How common to fee thtee or four 
beeches, then as many larches, a 
third knot of eypreſſes, and a revo- 
lution of all three! Kent's laſt de- 


ſigns were in a higher flyle, as his 


ideas opened on ſucceſs, The north 
terras at Claremont was much ſu- 
perior to the reſt of the garden. 

A return of ſome particular 
thoughts was common to him with 
other painters, and made his hand 
known, A ſmall lake edged by a 
winding bank with ſcattered trecs 
that led to a ſeat at the head of the 

nd, was common to Claremont, 

ſher, and others of his deſigus. 
At Eſher 
Where Kent and nature vied for Pelham's 

love, | » 

the proſpects more than aided the 
painter's genius. — They marked out 
the points where his art was neceſſary 
or not; but thence left his judg- 
ment in poſſeſſion of all its glory. 

* Having routed profeſſed art, 
for the modern gardencr exerts his 
talents to conceal his art, Kent, 
like other reformers, knew not how 
to ſtop at the juſt limits. He had 
followed nature, and imitated her 
ſo happily, that he began to think 
all her works were equally proper 
for imitation. In Keuſington- garden 
he planted dead trees, to give a 
greater air of truth to the 1 
but he was ſoon laughed out of this 
exceſs, His ruling principle was, 
that nature abhors a ftrait line.-— 
His mimics, for every genius haz 
his apes, ſeemed to think that ſhe 
could love nothing but what was 
crooked. Yet ſo many men of taite 
of all ranks devoted themſelves to the 
new improvements, that it is ſurpriſ- 
ing how much beauty has been ſtruck 
out, with how few abſurdities.“ 
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DESCRIPTION of the ROYAL ACADEMY at SOMERSET 
HOUSE, 


[From the Ca x DID REVIEW of the Exa1zrTION in 17804 


5 e right wing of the build- 
| ing 1s appropriated to the 
Royal Academy, and the rooms 
which are aſſigned for the ſeveral 
departments of the inflitution, were 
opened on the firſt of May for the 
firſt time. The exhibition room of 
ſculpture and drawings, is on the 
ground-floor ; it 1s plain and un- 
ornamented, i 
On the ſtair- caſe there are va- 
rious figures and buſts, which are 
well executed On the ſirſt landing 
is a moſt beautiful painting, by Ci- 
priani, in imitation of butlo retievo 
the ſubject is] he Arts and Sciences. 
This piece poſſeſſes a great deal of 
merit. 
The library is on the firſt-· floor. 
It is a {mall room, but elegantly or- 
namented with a painted cieling. 
The centre repreſents Theory, by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds: ſhe is deſcribed 
litting on a cloud, darting her eye 
through the expanle, and holding a 
ſcroll in her hand, on which is writ- 
ten, Theory is the knowledge of 
what is truly nature.” This piece 
pollefles a moſt beautiful lightneſs, 
and the figure ſeems rather to hover 
in the air, than to have any ſettled 
ſeat. The character is, by this 
means, finely preſerved, and the 
colouring is in Sir Joſhua's beſt ſtyle. 
In the coves are alſo emblematical 
picces, reprefenting ** deſign, cha- 
racter, commerce, and plenty,“ by 
Cipriani. 7 he various characters 
which compoſe this repreſentation, 
are treated with that ſpirit, elegance, 
and grace, which are peculiar to the 
pencil of this artiſt, Over the 
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chimney is a buſt of his Majeſty in ; 
ltatuary marble, by Carlini : It is . 
ſtrong expreſſive likeneſs. Un dei 
the buſt is a baſſo relievo of “ Cu 
pid and Pſyche,” by Nollekin e 
which is delicately executed. Ther , 
are diſperſed in the rooms, ſevera 
caſes of Ruffed birds, chiefly oH 
and hawks, which, if they are in 
tended to mean any thing, imply. 
that if men do not poſſeſs the pene 
tration of the hawk, they ought . 
aſſume the ſpecious gravity of H 
owl, in order to conceal it; but vwl;, 
own we do not think the exhibition 
is much improved by the additive 
of theſe pieces. here are al, 
ſome ſulphur caſts in frames, fro . 
antique gerns, and ſeveral buſts i ;;5 
the philoſophers, 

+ The room. adjoining to this — 
that which is appropriated for t 
antique academy. There are 
number of caſts and models fror 
almoſt all the antique figures, wha. 
Europe poſſeſſes, collected in 0 
point of view, and arranged in WW « , 
maſlerly manner. This room is u 
— with painting, to give eff Is 
to the ſculpture, and that the e — 
of the ſtudent may not be divert 
trom his object, Che 

© 'This leads to the lecture roo : an 
which is ſpacious, elegant, and voy 
proportioned. The cieling is pain?” ct 
ed in compartments, and the fi 
does honour to the genius of WW" 
William Chambers. He has cho 0 
a medium between the heavy gra wall 
deur of the laſt age, and the i len 
frivolity of the preſent; and we * 
renture to foretel, that it will coy?” > 


fl 


dune to be the taſte whatever may 
e the faſlion. The centre com 

urtment repreſents The Graces 
wreiling Nature,” and the four next 
it are“ The Elements.“ Theſe 
nblematical pieces are the pro- 
lyctions of Mr, Weſt; and Convince, 
s that his genius is neither confined 
o hiſtory nor portrait, He has diſ- 
grered in theſe as much play ful 
kncy as in his other compoſitions 
ee has ſnewu of ſolid learning. In 
bor small circles ate the heads of 
i cent artiſts, ** Apelles, Archi, 
nedes, Apollodorus, and Phidlas, 

r Biaggi. At each end of the 
celing Angelica Kauffman has ex- 
med her very ſtrongeſt powers. The 
neces repreſent, Grenius, Deſign, 
Compoſition, and Painting. | Theſe 
zoſſeſs an infinite deal of character, 
nd ſfreerneſs, Genius is finely re- 
reſented leaning upon the celeſtial 
lobe, and exprefling the rapture of 
nvention,—We view the very cha- 
ater which Shakſpeare deſcribed : 


The poct's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
* Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to beaven, 

" And as imagination bogies forth 
" The forms- of th.nzs unknown, the 

© poet's pen 
" Turns them to,ſhapes, and gives to airy 
„% nothing | 
"Alcal habitation and a name,” _ 


> — Y 


CD = 


* Deſign is drawing from the torſo 
Study is in a ſerious, reclining» 
mütude, with a cheſs-board, and 
her emblems before her - and 
Panting is exhibited, borrowing co- 


us from the rainbow. Theſe 
ai fects are painted in a more matterly 
se than any of Angelica's former 
 Whyoductions, aud perhaps they are 


bore beautiful becauſe they are leſs 

ſhed. In the end of the. room 

tonting the door, we are ſtruck with 

wo noble pictures of their Majeſties, 

Sir Joſhua Reynolds, The king 

s ting in the coronation chair in 
1780. 
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Weſtminſter Hall, with all the in- 
ſignia of royalty. The likeneſs 18 
ſirong, and by a fortunate union of 
elegance and eaſe, it gives the moſt: 
agreeable impreſſion of his majeſty 
of any portrait which has yet been 
done, —The Boing, diſpoſition of 
the drapery, the richneſs, the har- 
mony of the colouring; and the ju- 
dicious choice of the Gothic back 
ground, compoſes altogether a moſt 
beautiful and ſtinking e 4 
queen is alſo. drawn fitting in the, 
chair of ſtate, and dreſt in her royat᷑ 
robes The likeneſs is ſtropg, but 
there wants that graceful eaſe Which 
generally characteriſes the portraits 
of Sir 33 and which we hum 
bly ccnceive the ſubject amply af- 
forded. In the right hand corner, 
of the room there is a moſt beautiful 
picture of Samuel and Eli,” by 
Mr, Copley. The ſubject is the 
moment of time when the child 
Samuel is informing Eli of the de- 
ſtruction of his houſe, and this ſtory 
is ſo well, and ſo truly tald, that we 


think we ſee the old man kxclaim 


* * F4 . 
with pious compoſure, ** It, is the 


Lord! let him do what ſeemeth him 


good.“ The utmoſt care has been 


taken in the compoſition, expreſſion, 


and colouring, and although every 
particular part is fo minutely finiſhed, , 
yet the grand effect of the whole is 
not loſt. - Mr. Copley's genius for 
hiſtorical painting is now fully eſta- 
bliſhed,” and confirms the opinion of 
the world on the exhibition of his 
Boy and Shark. Theſe pictures are 
to remain in the room, and we hear 
that the frames which itt diſpoſed 
around, are to be filled in the ſame. 
manner. We are happy to fee the 
firſt of the collection ſo perfect in 
their kind, and we hope that the 
other artiſts will be equafly emulous 
in their endeavours, that an out- 
line may be formed for the Engliſh 
{chool. There are alſo a number of 

X elegant 
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elegant plaiſter figures, caſts from 
the antique, for the ſtudy of the 
pupils. | 

e On the ſtaircaſe, at the top of 
the next flight, and fronting the coor 
of the grand exhibition room, there 
15 another very fine piece of painting, 
of baſſo relievo, repreſenting, ** Mi- 
nerva and the Mules,” by Cipriani. 
It is compoſed in the antique ſtyle, 
repiete with grace and ſimplicity ; 
and the deception is ſo great, that it 
1s hardly le ro believe that the 

ures are not ſwelling from the wall. 

«© We now enter the anti-room 
of the exhibition; which is ſmall, 
and recetves its light from an arched 
window above the entrance. 
the door of the exhibition-room 
there is a painting of baſſo relicvo, 
of the heads of their Majeſties, in a 
medallion, ſupported by Defign and 
Painting. And on the top of the 
door we read the following motto, 
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Over. 


imitated from that of Pythagoras, 


Let none but men of ta ſte preſume to enter," 

„The grand exhibition-room is 

noble and ſpacious, meaſuring about 

ſixty feet by fifty. It is very judi. 

ciouſly hghted by four arched win. 
I 
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VID AL's TALE of the JONGLEUR. 


[From Mrs. Dozson's LI TERNARKY HIs roxy of the TaousA Doss. ] 


The following tale affords ſome illuſtration of the characters. ſentiments, 
views, and manner of lite of the ancient Troubadours and Jongleurs. 


80 N a beautiful morning in 
| ſpring, Peter Vidal being in 
the ſquare of Beſaudun, walking there 
in profound meditation, there came 
to him a jongleur, who complained 
bitterly of the preference given every 
where to boaſters. Vidal invited 
him to return with him to dinner. 
The repaſt being ended, they went 
into the orchard, and ſeated them- 
ſelves on the graſs, at the edge of a 
little brook, ſhaded by a tree in 
bloflom. The ſky was clear, and 
the air foft and refreſhing. The 
jongleur, charmed with the ſcene, 
and enlivened by the encouraging 


dows, which diſtribute an equal 
light over the whole: the cieling is 
painted with a tender ſky, and has a 
very good effect, In the corners N 
there are four emblematical pieces, a 
repreſenting ** Geometry, Archi- a 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting,” n 
by Catton: the characters are boys, fa 
and exceedingly well preſerved, =: 
„On the whole, there is a tate 
both in the contrivance and execu- B; 
tion of the plan of the rooms which in 
does high honour to the artiſt; and 4 
eren without the paintings, they m1 
would be worthy the admiration of ! 
the public, | to] 
gr 
FA * fol 
ma 
Fo 
ly 
fan 
an 
anc 
ap 
| Jud! 
frankneſs of his hoſt, became col - thus 
lected and at eaſe, as befits a man [ | 
of underſtanding, and thus ſpoke to © 
Vidal: Chance led me one day ate 
from Riom to Montferrand, to tte ! 
Dauphin of Auvergne. If erer f . 
there was a court filled with pleaſure, 11 
it was his: there was neither lady © 
nor gentleman, knight nor 'ſquire, | " 
but who was as familiar as a little ln “ 
bird fed on the hand. There I * 
found a brilliant company aſſembledſſ Ne. 
together: here I ſtop It was ae 
near Chriſtmas, called in this coun- ru 


try the Calend, When the gael 0 
1olè * 


roſe from table, they ſeated them - 
ſelres round the fire, and the knights 
ind the jongleurs diſcourſed with 
mirth nl pleaſantry. After much 
entertainment, the knights, with - 
out ſpeaking, retired to repoſe; but 
my lord ſeemed deſirous of continuing 
in converſation. The opportunity 
appeared to me favpurable, and I 
approached toward him. 

« My lord, ſaid I, | had a father 
who was well accompliſhed ; he was 
a marvellous finger, an agreeable 
and copious ſtory-teller; I truſt [ 
reſemble him. But hearing of the 
favours which Henry, King of 
England, the valiant Marquis of 
Montſerrat, and a great number of 
Barons in Lombardy, in Catalonia, 
in Gaſcony, and in Provence, be- 
towed on the Jongleurs, I deter- 
mined to embrace their profeſſion. 
therefore travelled through many 
towns and cities; but among the 
greater part of the Barons I have 
ound nothing reſembling the noble 
manner of living among the ancients, 
For the moſt part, they live obſcure- 
ly in their houſes, confined to their 
| families; and among them I beheld 

an infinite number who were tooliſh 
and ignorant. You, my lord, -whd 


judgment, you mult have perceived 
this decadency of the nobles ; may 
| preſume to enquire of you the 
cauſe?” The dauphin roſe, and, 
after having . pauſed ſome time, 
Friend,“ replied he, I will 
not refuſe to anſwer you, though 
my knowledge is not what you con- 
cave it. — the talents of 
the mind, and the qualities of the 
heart, were held in eſteem, and the 
bre of genius preſided in courts, 
Now, the barons have changed their 
aduct: they oppreſs men of merit; 
and nobles and ladies, who poſſeſs 
tbe moſt ſhallow wits, receive the 


8 
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Catalonia; and I can aſſure 
that had it not been for my lord the 


appear to me to have an excellent 


[147] 


higheſt marks of their eſteem, Know- 
ledge is no longer prized; and all 
thoſe who aim to deſerve praiſe, are 
ſure of cenſure, I wiſh theſe barons 
were to ſhare the ſame fate as the 
Moors in Spain. There was at firſt 
among them brave men, on whom 
they beſtowed nobility, lands, and 
power; but their deſcendants enjoy- 
ed the good fortune of their fathers, 
without troubling theinſelves to ac- 
you their virtues. They became ira 
dolent and iaint-hearted ; they filled 
the country with injuſtice and confu- 
ſion. A race of Mammelucs aroſe, 
who ſought to repair by their noble 
deeds the defect of their birth. The 
pur revolted againit their ancient 
lords, and put themſelves under the 
protection of theſe new maſters, Our 
nobility 1s degenerated in the ſame 
manner, and is threatened with the 
ſame ruin.“ When | retired to reſt, 
reflected on what the Dauphin had 
ſaid, and I felc the truth of it. Some 
days after, having taken my leave of 


him, I traverſed Auvergne, returned 


to Toulouſe, paſſed from thence to 
ou, 


dauphin, I ſhould have found neither 
joy nor beauty in the world,” 

Vidal replied to the ſongleur, 
Friend, you complain of a change 
as new, which is now become old; 
and you ſpeak of the. good ancient 
time, from the account you have re- 
ceived of your father, For my part, 
I have been to the court of King Al- 
phonſo, father of that Alphonſo who 
did ſo much good, and ſhewed to all 
ſo much courteſy and honour; and 
Ll have ſegg ſo many good examples, 
that I — the better for — 
in every reſpect. If you had been 
there, you would alſo have beheld 


that happy age, of which your fas 


ther ſpoke, in which ſhone ſuch gale 
lant and generous men; you Would 
K 2 have 


| 
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have heard the Troubadours relate 
how well they were entertaired in 
theſc courts'; you would have feen 
their brilliant equipages, and the ho- 
mourable reception which was given 
them by the nobles. You would 
alſo have obſerved the fame'thing in 
Lombardy, at the valiant Marquis 
of Montterrat's ; in Provence, at 
the Lord Blacas's; at William's the 
good lord of Baux, and at many 
other nobles of worth and reſpect. 
Providence has alſo ordained, that 
In this very age there ſhould be in 
Germany an Emperor, Ftederick; 
in England, a Henry and his three 
ſons; at Toulouſe, a Count Rai- 
mond; and in Catalonia, à Count 
of Barcelona, and his ſon Alphonſo. 
All theſe lords know well how to 
diſtinguiſn characters, and reward 
merit and they have ſhewn much 
honour, and beſtowed great favours, 
on thoſe jongleurs and knights; who 
ſoughiand had need of their protec- 
tion; and in the expeditions they 
made, they conferred benefits where- 
over they paſſad. The wiſe and 
the learned have viſited their courts, 
and found encouragment for their 
different talents, in their geherofity 
and their virtues, The lords whom 
1 ſpeak of were all gallant and brave. 
They were either engaged in wars 
and tournaments, or held brilliant 
*afſemblies for the noble, amiable, 
and witty of the fair ſex, for whom 
they ever ex preſſed the higheſt re- 
-gard: At preſent, it is true, the 
Wenkneſs and indolence of princes 5s 
- comfntutieated-0' their -vaſlils the 
«great lords; ſenſe and Knowledge 
have 4diſappeqred in bah; dd 
kuighüb g formerly loyal add brad k, 
"are become deceit ful and ceminatt. 
I ſte but one remedy for this evi, 
and that is, the art of jongledyy. 
This on demands gaiety, 
frankneſs, ſoftneſs, and prudence, 


Science is the greateſt of all treaſures 
tor thoſe who know how 'to:make uſe 


ot it. Do not waſte it on the 1priv. | 
rant: they only know how to diſpute 
and fneer in their own fillyananner , 
and from them we muſt only ex b n 
the rudeſt and moſt vulgar behaviour. t 
Do not imitate thoſe infipid jong- 6 
leurs, who, weary with the ſameneſs h 
of their compoſitions, aud the a 
tition of their amorous complaints. ( 
Be always neat, but let not your dreſs re 
appear ſtudied. Have your Clbaths h 
made to ſit eafy, and lay them by c 
ſmooth, that they may always ap- 9 
pear new. Let your countenänee be Wl |. 
open and compoſed, and let all you 5 
ſay bo accompanied with chearfulneſs 10 
and urbanity; but do not talk too fi 
much, and what ybu'ſay will appear ex 
the more graceful, With theſe qua- an 
-tifications vou may yet ſuceeed in » 
your profeſſion; for the world is not w; 
to corrupted, but that there are fill 70 
a few lords who are eapable cf pa- n 
tronizing and honouring thoſe who co 
cultivate their favours difcreetly; [WM th 
-ſpeak not of the conduct you ſhould thi 
obſerve with menof ſenſe and genius. WM ir! 
Beſides the infiniteadvantaye of ther ri; 
' ſociety, they will not only eſteem th 
you for your knowledge, but wil «i 
introduce and recommend you to th; in: 
eſteem of others like themſelves- ll 

Among the young lords, always girl {i 
the-preference- to thoſe who he, 
ſentiment: ſuch are Always ambit anc 
-ous'of true honour ; they are natu rex 
rally generous and noble- minded o. 
They are alſo morevprone to lov n+ 
tenderly than ignorant, conceited wil 
and ſervile minds. Tenderneſs an «it 
© 88 their delight, but gray ee 
- ſtifineſs, And inſipidity their averſion ng 
But frequent thoſe mot, if perſon exe 
of merit, who are arrived at man i: 
+ hodd. IRhey are come 8 ther 
reflection! they are eapable of e 
tinguiſhisg, and of-encourtging vi eo 
tue Ft 
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tue; and if they are truly amiable, 
they will oppoſe and combat vice, 
for their inclination will lead them to 
ail goodneſs! Avoid thoſe whoſe 
manners are corrupt, whoſe inclina- 
tions are baſe and vicious. What- 
ever their rank or fortune, you will 
find in all ſuch a diſdain of ſcience, 
and of all who profeſs the love of ir. 
Ot thoſe, indeed, who have led ir- 
regular and libertine lives, a few 
have been brought to reflect on their 
conduct, and have become wiſe and 
good. When this is the caſe, they 

deſerve your regard, and arc infinite- 
| y to be preferred to thoſe arrogant 
; upſiarts, whoſe riches only ſerve to 
fell the bubble of their pride, to 
expoſe their ignorance and ſtupidity, 
. and fink them into the duſt from 
ny whence. they ſprang. Shun thoſe, 
8 who join to ſoine knowledge a re- 
roiting rudeneſs and brutality of 
manner, and a dogmatical turn of 
converſation : they muſt have ſome- 
thing ungenerous and illiberal in 
their diſpoſitions, as well as thoſe 
who love to aſſociate with their inte - 
tors, for the pleaſure of being 
thought the chief in company, of 
gring law to others, and of becom- 
ing important in their own eyes. — 
Receive thoſe with kindneſs, who, 
ling in genius, but poſſeſſing in- 
dependence and virtue, have good 
and generous minds, who love and 
reward merit : but be careful that 


el doe never obtain their liberality by a 
— mean and eringing behaviour. You 
ec 


mil find among thoſe you aſſociate 
with, perſons who, without any 
idea of what is delicate, and poſleſi- 
ngno judgment, will defire you to 
exerciſe your talents to amuſe their 
ndolence, t6' fing, or recite before 
tem; and you will ſcarcely have 
tered a line, ere they will begin 
to whiſper in their neighbour's ear, 
ind perhaps engage with them in 


ſome ridiculous ſtory. It-is-irkſome 
to trequent ſuch; but they muſt 
ſometimes be borne with: for thoſe 


whoare the moſt ill-bred themſelves, - 
always expect and exat the moſt 


perfect behaviour from others. Even 
among the higheſt barons, you will 


meet with ſome whowill conſider you 


as too much honoured, by their hear- 
ing your compoſitions, without pay- 
ing much attention to them. Others 
there are, who think of nothing but 
eating, drinking, brawling, and 
fleeping : nothing but ſhame can be 
obtained by frequenting ſuch men of 
this turn, however diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank in life. | 
Nevercondemn other jongleurs: 
thoſe who are ſevere on perſons of 


their own profeſſion, ſne a baſę and 


envious mind, and expoſe their own 
jealouſy much more than the faults 
of their brethren. —lf you are aſked 
to relate what you have ſeen and 
heard in the world, be not too dif- 
fuſive, but proceed by degrees: 
ſound the diſpoſition of your hearers, 
till you obſerve they reliſh your diſ- 
courſe; then ſpeak of the brave 
lords you have met, and of the ladies 
in the higheſt eſteem; and endea- 
vour to inſpire thoſe, who liſten to 
you, with the love of virtue. If the 
company are perſons of high rank, 
and of elevated minds, diſplay, both 
in your countenance and voice, the 
eloquence which your ſubject in- 
ſpires. Be diſcreet and grave in 
your manners; let your carriage be 
firm and graceful, and abſtain from 
all mean and low expreſſions. Some 
jongleurs find fault with every thing, 
but take care to extol themſelves 
bighly ; and ſuch is their vanity and 
ignorance, that were they in the 
preſence of the king himſelf, they 
would affect the free and familiar 
tone of men of importance. Do not 
imitate thoſe: the more they are 
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known, the leſs they are eſteemed. 
For your part, whatever 1s your 
genius, your knewledge, or your 
wit, do not make a boaſt of it: be 
modeit, and you, will find perſons 
enough who will {et forth your merit 
and abilities. Avoid all exceſs; fly 
all bad company ; but do not appear 
to deſpiſe any one; for the meaneſt, 
and the worlt perſon, is moſt able 
to become your enemy, and they 
ſometimes purſue thoſe they hate, 
with ſuch *inveterate malice, as to 
injure them in the opinion of the 
worthy and the judicious 

* While you are young and vigo- 


rous, recommend in your writin 
and impreſs by your behaviour, t : 
reſpect due toold age; and maintaj 
continually this truth, thatthoſe who 
frequent the company of perſons, 
whoſe lives have been ſpent in vir- 
tue, will derive to themſelves a laſt. 
ing bleſſing and reward. 
After this long converſation 
with the jongleurs, ſaid Vidal, we 
returned into my houſe, and ſupped, 
The next day my gueſt departed. 1 
know not whether 'he found the age 
better than he had conceived, for [ 
have never ſeen him fince,” | 
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Treatment of PRISQNERS in the BASTILLE, 


[From the HrsTarICAL REemaRKs and ANECDOTES on the Ca8TLy 
. RS. 9 * : of the BASTIÞLE.] \ I * - 6. * 


6 HE lieutenant-general of the 

police of Paris is the ſub-de- 
legate of the miniſtry for the depatt- 
ment of the Baſtille. He has' un- 
der him a titular commiſſary, who 
is called the commiſſary of the Baſ- 
tille. He has a fixed ſalary for draw- 
ing up what are called inſtructions, 
but he does not do this excluſively. 
He has no inſpection nor function 
but in cafes where he receiyes orders; 
the reaſon of which is, that all that 
is done in this caſtle is arbitrary. 
Every priſoner on coming to the 
Baſtille has an inventory made of 
every thing about him, His trunks, 
clothes, linen, and pockets are 
ſearched, to diſcover whether there 
be any papers in them relative tb the 
matter for which he is apprehended. 
It is not uſual to ſearch perſons of a 
certain rank; but they are aſked for 
their knives, razors, ſciſſars, watches, 
canes, Jewels, aud money. After 


* 


* T * — "—_— 
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this examination, the priſoner is 
conducted into win apartment where 
he is locked up within three doors, 
They who have no ſervants make 
their own bed and fire, The bout 
of dining is eleven; and of ſupping, 


At the beginning of their con- 
finement, they have neither books, 
ink or paper; they go neither to 
maſs, nor on the walks; they are 
not allowed to write to any one, 
not even to the lieutenant of the po- Wat 
lice, on whom all depends, and of 
whom permiſſion mult firſt be aſked 


by means of the major, who ſeldom com 


refuſes. At firſt they go to maſs only om 
every other Sunday, When a per- 
ſon has obtained leave to write tothe arri 
lieutenant of the police, he may alk Bl her; 
his permiſſion to write to his family, the! 


and to receive their anſwers ; td (6 
have with him his ſervant or an at- bee: 
tendant, &c. which requeſts = ums 
„„ 4 „ 1 either 
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either granted, or refuſed, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, Nothing can 
be obtained but through this chan» 


nel. 

The officers of the ſtaff take the 
charge of conveying the letters of 
the priſoners to the police, They 
are ſent regularly at noon and at 


night: but if they deſire it, their 


letters are ſent at any hour by ex- 
preſſes, who are paid out of the mo- 
ney of thoſe who are confined, The 
anſwers are always addreſſed to the 
major, who communicates them to 
the priſoner, If no notice 1s taken 
of any requeſt contained in the letter 
of the priſoner, it is a refuſal. The 
attendants whom they appoint for 
thoſe who are not allowed their own 
ſervants, or who have none of their 
own, are commonly invalid ſoldiers, 
Theſe people lie near the priſoners, 
and wait upon them. A perſon 
ought always to be upon his guard 
with theſe men, as well as with the 
turnkeys ; for all his words are no- 
ticed, and carried to the officers, 
who report them to the police : it is 
thus they ſtudy the characters of the 
priſoners, In this caſtle, all is myſ- 
ery, trick, artifice, ſnare, and trea- 
chery, The officers, atrendants, 
turnkeys, and valets often attempt to 
draw a man on to ſpeak againſt the 
gorernment, and then inform of all. 
Sometimes a priſoner obtaing 
permifion of having books, his 
watch, knife, and razors, and even 
paper and ink, He may aſk to ſee 
the lieutenant of the police when he 
comes to the Baſtille. This officer 
commonly cauſes priſoners to be 
brought - Mac ſome days after their 
arival, Sometimes he goes to viſit 
them in their chambers ; eſpecially 
the ladies. 5 
When the lieutenant of the po- 
lice ſees a priſoner, the converſation 
duns upon the cauſe of his confine- 


[151] 


ment. He ſometimes aſks for writ- 
ten and figned declarations. , In ge- 
neral, as much eircumſpection ſhould 
be uſed in theſe conferences, as in 
the examination itſelf, ſince nothing 
that a perſon may have ſaid or writ- 
ten is forgotten, 

When a priſoner wants to tranſ- 
mit any thing to the lieutenant of thę 
police, it is always by means of the 
major. Notes may be ſent to this 
officer by the turnkeys, A perſon is 
never anticipated in any thing—he 
muſt aſk for every thing ; even for 

rmifſion to be ſhaved. This office 
is performed by the ſurgeon ; who 
alſo furniſhes fick or indiſpoſed pri- 
ſoners with ſugar, coffee, tea, cho- 
colate, confeclions, and the neceſſa- 

remedies. | 

© The time for walking is an hour 
a day; ſometimes an hour in the 
morning, and an hour in the even- 
ing, in the great court. 

„A priſoner may be interrogated 
a few days after his entrance into the 
Baſtille ; but frequently this is not 
done till after ſome weeks. Some- 
times he is previouſly informed of the 
day when this is to be done; often he 
isonly acquainted with itthe moment 
he is brought down to the council- 
chamber. This commiſſion of inter- 
rogatory is executed by the lieute- 
nant of the police, a counſellor of 
ſtate, a maſter of requeſts, a coun- 
ſellor or a commiſſioner of the Cha- 
telet, When the lieutenant of the 

lice does not himſelf interrogate, 
& uſually comes at the end of the 
examination. 

++ Theſe commiffioners are purely 
paſſive beings. Frequently they at- 
tempt to frighten a priſoner : they 
lay ſnares for him, and employ the 
meaneſt artifices to get a confeſſion 
from him. They pretend proofs, 
exhibit papers without ſuffering him 
to read them, aſſerting that they are 
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inſſruments of unavoidable convic- 
tion. Their interrogatories are al- 
ways vague. They turn not only on 
the priſoner's words and actions, but 
on his moſt ſecret thoughts, and on 
the di ſcourſe and conduct of perſons 
of his acquaintance whom it is wiſhed 
to bring into queſtion, 

„The examiners tell a priſoner 
that his life is at ſtake ; that this day 
his fute depends upon himſelf ; that 
if he will make a fair declaration, 
they are authoriſed to promiſe him a 
ſpeedy releaſe, but if he refuſes to 
confeſs, he will be given up to a 


ſpecial commiſſion; that they are in 


poſſeſſion of deciſive documents, of 
authentic proofs, more than ſuffi- 
cient to ruin him ; that his accom- 
plices have diſcovered all ; that the 
government has unknown reſources 
of which he can have no ſuſpicion, 
They fatigue. priſoners by varied 
and 1nfinvely multiplied interroga- 
torics. According to the perſons, 
they employ promiſes, careſſcs, und 
menaces. Sometimes they uſe in 

ſalts, and treat the unhappy ſuffer- 
ers with an inſolence that fills up the 


meaſure of that tyranny of which. 


they are the baſe intiruments. 

If the priſoner makes the re- 
quired — the commiſſioners 
then tell him that they have no 
preciſe authority for his enlarge- 
ment, but that they have every 
reaſon to expect it; that they are 
going to ſolicit it, &c. The pri— 
ſ>ner's confeſſions, far from better- 
ing his condition, give occaſion to 
new interrogatories, often lengthen 
his confinement, draw-in the per- 
ſons with whom he has had connex- 
ions, and expoſe hitaſelf to new 
vexations. * neee 98 

Although there are rules ſor 
all occaſions, yet every thing is ſub- 
ject to exceptions ariſing from in- 
fluence, recommendations, protec- 
tion, intrigue, &. becauſe the firſt 
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* 
principle in this place is arbitrary 
will. Very frequently, perſons 
confined on the ſame account ate 
treated very differently, according 
as their recommendations are more 
or lets conſiderable, 

„ Theres a library, founded by 
a foreign priſoner who died inthe 
Baſtille at the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. Some priſoners ob. 
tain leave to go to it; others, to 
have the books carried to their 
chambers. 

© The falſeſt things are told the 
priſoners with an air ot fincerity and 
concern. It is very unfortunate 
„that the king has been prejudiced 
© againſt you. His majeily caanot 
* hear your name mentioned with- 
& out being irricated. The affair 
„ for which vou have loſt your li. 
„ berty is only a prerext—'they had 
„ deſigns againſt you before -you 
© have powerful enemies.” Theſe 
diſcourſes are the etiquette of the 
place. | 

It would be in vain for a pri. 
ſoner to aſk leare to write to the 
king—he can never obtain it. 

The perpetual and moſt inſup- 
portable rorment of this crue! and 
odious' inquilition, ate vague, inde- 
terminate, talſe, or equivocal pro- 
miſes, inexhauſtible and conſtantly 
deceitful hopes of a ſpeedy releaſe, 
exhortations to patience, and blind 
conjectures, of which the lieutenant 
of the police and officers are very 
laviſh: | 

& To cover the odium of the bar- 
barities exerciſed here, and flacken 
the zeul of relations or patrons, the 
moſt abſurd and contradictory ſlan- 
ders againſt a priſoner are frequently 
publiſhed The true cauſes of im- 
priſonment, and real obſtacles to 
releaſe, are concealed. Theſe re- 
fources, which are infinitely varied, 
are 1inexhauſiible, 


« When a priſoner who is known 
nd protected has entirely loſt his 
tealth, and his life thought in dan- 
xr, he is always fent out. The 
niniltlry do not chooſe that perſons 
tell known ſhould die in the Baſtille, 
a priſoner does die there, he 1s 
mterred in the pariſh of St. Paul, 
1nder the name of a domeſtic ; and 
his falfity is written in the regiſter 
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of deaths, in order to deceive poſle- 


rity. There is another regiſter in 


which the true names of the de- 
ceaſed are entered; but it is not 


without great difficulty that extracts 


can be procured from it. The 
commiſſary of the Baſtille muſt firſt 
be informed of the uſe the family in- 
tends to make of the extract.” 


— —— 


„IN 1674, the baggage of Louis 

chevalier de Rohan, grand 
wntſman of France, having been 
uken and rummaged in a ſkirmiſh, 
me letters were tuund which cauſed 
:{uſpicton that he had treated with 
be Enghſh for the ſurrender of 
tare de Grace, He was arreſted 
nd put into the Baſtille. The Sieur 
e la Tuanderie, his agent, con- 
ealed himſelf. The proof was not 
ſeient. A commiſhon was named 
v proceed againſt the accuſed for 
reaſon, La Tuandrie was diſcover- 
dat Rouen: an attempt was made 
0 arreſt him, but he fired on the 
ularts, and obliged them to kill 
am on the ſpot. Perſons attached 
the chevalier de Rohan went 
wery evening round the Baſtile, 
1g through a ſpeaking trumpet, 
la Tuandrie is dead, and has ſaid 
ing; but the chevalier did not 


1 S y - 
tar them, The commiſſioners, 
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[ From the ſame, ] 


not being able to get any thing from 
him, told him, ** that the king 
knew all ; that they had proots. but 
only wiſhed for his own confeſſion; 
and that they were authoriſed to 
promiſe him pardon if he would de- 
clare the truth,” The chevalier, 
too credulous, confeſſed the whole, 
Then the perſidious commiſſioners 
changed their language. ' hey ſaid, 
5 that with reſpect to the pardon, 
they could not anſwer for it, but 
that they bad hopes of obtaining it, 
and would go and ſolicit it.” This 


they troubled themſelves little about, 


and condemned the criminal to loſe 
his head. He was conducted on a 
platform to the ſcaffold, by means 
of a gallery raiſed to the height of 
the window of the armoury in the 
arſenal, which looks towards the 
little ſquare at the end of the Tue 
des Tournelles. He was beheaded 
on November 27th, 1674,” 


en 
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ly AXECDoTE of a Young Scholar of Quality. 
0 From the ſame.] 

9 
e T HE Jeſuits of the college of year (1674) invited the king (Louis 
ec, | Clermont, in the rüe St. XIV.) to honour with his preſence 


nes, Paris, having, this ſame 


2 


a tragedy to be performed by their 
77 OM & ſcholars, 
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ſcholars, that prince accepted the 
invitation, Theſe able courtiers 
took care to inſert in the piece ſeve- 
ral ſtrokes of flattery, with which 
the monarch, greedy of ſuch incenſe, 
was greatly pleaſed, When the rec- 
tor of the college was conducting 
the king home, a nobleman in the 
train applauded the ſucceſs of, the 
tragedy, Louis ſaid, ** Do you 
wonder at it? this is my college.” 
The Jeſuits did not loſe a word of 
this. The very ſame night they 
got engraved in large golden letters 
on black marble, Collegium Lodovici 
Magni, inſſead of the former in- 
ſcription which was placed beneath 
the name of Jeſus on the principal 
gate of the college (Coll:gium Clar- 


ramontanum Societatis Jeſus); and 


in the morning the new inſcription 


was put up in place of the old one, 
A young fcholar of quality, aged 
thirteen, who was witneſs to the 
zeal of the reverend fathers, made 
the two following verſes, which he 
potted up at night on the college gate: 


Abſtulit hinc Jeſum, poſuitque inſignia Regis 
Impia gens: alium non colit illa Deyns 


The Jeſuits did not fail to e 
out ſacrilege: the young authoy 
was diſcovered, taken up, and p 
into the Baſtille, The implacabl 
ſociety cauſed him, as a matter « 
Javour, to be condemned to 
tual impriſonment; and be 1 
transferred to the citadel of the if, 
Sainte Marguerite, Several year 
after, he was brought back to th 
Baſtille, In 1705, he had been 
wu thirty-ope years, Having 

ecome heir to all his family, whi 

flefled great property, the Jeſui 

iquelet, then confeſſor of the Ba 
ſtille, remonſtrated to his brethrey 
on the neceſſity of reſtoring the pri 
ſoner to liberty, [The golden ſhowe 
which forced the tower of Danat 
had the ſame effect on the caſtle o 
the Baſtille. The Jeſuits made 
merit with the priſoner of the pro 
tection they granted him; and thi 
man of rank, whoſe family woul( 
have become extin& without th 
aid of the ſociety, did not fail u 
give them extenſive. proofs of hi 
gratitude,” 


as 
— * 
* * 


From the ſame. } 


66 HE Sieur Vaillant, a vir- 

tuous prieſt, but, un fortu- 
nately ſor himſelf, an appellant from 
the too famous ball, was kept in the 
Baſtille from 1728 to 1731; and 
was impriſoned there again in 1734. 
Some enthuſiaſtical or deluded per- 
ſons publiſhed that ' this prieſt was 
the prophet Elias, lately deſcended 
trom heaven—that he was m the 
Baſtille, but would be miraculouſly 
delivered from it, and would be put 
to death.” Theſe people were call- 


3 


6 ANtcDoTE of the Stzvrs VAILLANT. 


2 * * — 9 
. 4 a . 


ed YValliantiſls, The vexations h 
was made to undergo, and his aulie 
rities, had heated his brain. F 
ſom © time be thought himſelf real 
the prophet Elias. He expected t 
ſee himſelf one day carried off in 
fiery whirlwind: and plainly de 
clared as much to the flaff-officers 
On January 26, 1739, his chimne 
took fire, and he imagined himſel 
at the inſtant of his tranſlation; Þ 
the fire was extingyiſhed, and Þ 
remained under lock and key 4 „ 

| * 


ve, He then thought himſelf ob- 
jeed to declare very ſeriouſly in 
ting to the Sieur Hérault, heute- 
unt of the police, that he, Vail- 
ut, was in no ſenſe the prophet 
das; that he did not repreſent him, 
vr had even any miſſion to announce 
lim, or to act or ſpeak in his name.” 
long ſolitude had impaired his fa- 
alties. Having entered the chapel 
ne Sunday to hear maſs, he took 
pſeſſion of the decorations, put on 


_ — 1 — 
— - 


_— _—_— 
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the albe and chaſuble, and began 
maſs. Help Was called for. The 

major comes, and tries to interrupt 
the prieſt, who goes on: the major 
oppoſes - the prieſt reſiſts - and the 
two champions ſeize each other by 
the collar. This ſcene for ever de- 
prived the priſoner of the liberty of 


attending maſs, He was afterwards 


removed to Vinciennes, where he. 
died. | 


| — | na "TR, WY * 


* 4 LTHOUGH the ſoverei 
of Ruſſia is abſolute in the 
at unlimited ſenſe of the word ; 
u the prejudice of the Ruſſians re- 
wlting the neceſſity of torture (and 
viſe legiſlator will ever reſpect po- 
lar prejudices, be they ever ſo ab- 
and unreaſonable) were fo deep- 
woted from immemorial cuſtom, 
tit required very great circum- 
xttion in the empreſs not to raiſe 
contents by an immediate abo- 
jon of that inhuman practice, 
keordingly, the cautious manner in 
ich it was gradually prohibited 
covers as much judgment as hu- 


. =” = 


ty, 

. þ 1762, the empreſs, ſoo 

ter her acceſſion to the crown, too 

my the power of inflicting torture 
order to extort confeſſion, from 


* —— 2 


lehods taken by the Empreſs of RUSSIA to aboliſh ToxrURx in 
| her Dominions. 


[From Coxz's Account of the Priſons and Hoſpitals in Ruflia, Sweden, 
CF and Denmark, } 


the inferior juſtices, hy whom it had 
been ſhametully abuſed. 

« In 1767, a ſecret order was 
given to the waywodes, or judges, 
in the ſeveral provinces, that, when- 
ever they ſhould think torture re- 


| 2 to force a criminal to confeſ- 


on, they ſhould draw up the gene- 
ral articles of the charge, together 
with the proofs, and lay the caſe 
before the governor of the province, 
for his conſideration: and all the 
governors had received previous di- 
rections to determine the caſe ac- 
cording to the principles laid down 
in the tenth chapter of her majeſ- 
ty's inſtructions for a new code of 
laws; wherein torture is proved to 
be both uſeleſs and cruel, This 
therefore was a- tacit abolition of 
torture,” 


— 


THE Foundling Hoſpital at 
4 Moſcow deſerves a more 


iccounT of the FOUNDLING HOSPITAL at MOSCOW. 
| From the ſame, ] 


ive, It was founded the pre- 
ſent empreſs, and is "Aa 


Ute deſcription than I am able to voluntary contributions, legacies, 
N - „ 4 . . and 


— ¶ 


N 
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and other charitable endowments. 
In order to encourage donations in 
favour of this inftitution, the empreſs 
grants to the donors certain privi- 
leges and rank in proportion to their 
contributions. By theſe, and other 
means, a very conſiderable capital 
has been formed. A private mer- 
chant, named Dimidoff, a perſon of 
great wealth, has expended in con- 
ſtructing part of the building, and 
in other endowments in favour of 
this charity, above 500,000 roubles, 
or about 140, oool. 

„ The hoſpital is ſituated in a 
very airy part of the town, upon a 
gentle aſcent near the river Moſkva. 
It is an immenſe pile of building, 
of a quzdrangular ſhape ; part is 
only finiſhed, * 

+ There are at preſent 3cco 
foundlings : when the whole build— 
ing 18 completed it will contain 
8000. 

& The children are brought to 
the porter's lodge, and taken in 
without any queiiions: no recom- 
mendation 1s required, The day of 
the month, and the hour in which 
the child is brought, is immediately 
written down, together with the ſex 
of the infant: and as ſcou as it is 
baprized, its name is alſo regiſtered. 
The child is firſt viſited by a furgeon 
before it is carried into the houſe: 
it is new-clothed, and given to a 
wet nurſe, there being always a cer- 
tain number attending for that pur- 
poſe. A wet nurſe never ſuckles 
more than one child. ; 
Ihe director favoured me with 
his company over the hoſpital; and 
J was the more pleaſed, becauſe no- 
thing had been prepared for my re- 
ception, as I called in by chance, 
and was immediately admitted with- 
out any difficulty. Indeed I was fo 
ſtruck with this charitable inſlitu— 
tion, that, Curing my Ray at Moſ- 


learn to read, write, and caſt ad 


cow, I went four different times 
ſee it. 

The foundlings are divide 
into ſeparate claſſes, accordin 
their reſpective ages. The childro 
remain in the nurſery no longer the 
wo years; then they are admits 
into the lowelt claſs ; the boys an 
girls continue together until the 
are ſeven years of age, when the 
are ſeparated, They all in gene; 


counts. 
+ The boys are taught knitting 
they occaſionally card hemp, a 
and wool, and are ſooner or late 
employed in the different manuijad 
tures, {op 
The girls learn to Enit, ne 
and all kinds of needle-work, Th 
ſpin and weave lace; they are taug 
cookery, baking, and are employe 
in houte-work of all ſorts, ; 
At the age of *vurteen t 
foundlings enter into the firſt claſs 
when they have the liberty of chu 
ing any particular branch of trade 
and tor this purpole there are diff 
rent ſpecies of manufactures ef 
bliſhed in the hoſpital, of which 
rincipal are embroidery, filk ſtocl 
inzs, ribbands, lace, gloves, bu 
tons, cabinet-work, and differe 
forts of furniture ; and even muſic 
inſtruments, &, A ſeparate roo 
is appointed to each * in 
„ Some of the foundlings 
taught French and German, and 
few boys Latin; others are 1n(trud 
ed in mulic, drawing, and da 
ing. 


Alon 
Orb1 


BS 7 

„ When they have gone througM<11, 

a certain apprenticeſhip, or abo co 

the age of twenty, they are allo vn 
the liberty of ſetting up for theo 
ſelves : a ſum of _ is beſtow he 

upon each foundling for that puller: 

poſe, and they are permitted to cat», 


ry on trade in any part of the Ruff 
empir 
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wpire ; a very conſiderable privi- 
pe in Ruſſia, where the peaſants 
me ſlaves, and cannot leave their 
ilage wi. kout the permiſſion of their 


wer. * | | 

If a foundling marries a found - 
kg girl, they have lodgings given 
dem for three or four years in the 
wfpital, and are permitted to carry 
their trade in the houſe. 
« The rooms of this hoſpital are 
wy lofty and large; the Jdorwito- 
res are ſeparate, from 'the work- 
noms ; the latter 'are fioored with 
wick, the former with boards; the 
el rooms are kept very airy, and 
he beds Are not crowded : each 
bundling has a ſeparate bed; the 
kd.ſteads 'ate of iron; the ſheets 
re changed every week, and their 
hen three times à week. In going 
wer the rooms IMS particularly 
fuck with their neatneſs and clean- 
lneſs ; the nurſeries were uncom- 
any clean, and without any un- 
aaoleſome ſmells. No cradles are 
lowed, and rocking is particularly 
brbidden ;, each infant has a ſmall, 
kd to itſelf, - The infants are not 
kaddled, according to the cu! om 
the country, but looſely dreſſed. 
« [ went through all the rooms, 
nd faw the foundlings at their re- 
hetive Works: the children came 
ning up to the director in crowils, 
me took hold of his arm, ànd 
bne held by his coat; others kiſſed 
Ms hand; and they all expreſſed 
te greateſt ſatisfaction. Theſe pa- 


li mildnefs and good-natufe; for 
tldren when T1 uſed naturally 


nagement of them. I could be 
o judge merely in going through 


dere well inſtructed, and whether the 
egulations were well obſerved ; bur 


ical and' unfeigned marks of fegard 
dere the molt "convincing proots of 


much before thoſe who have the. 


de hoſpital, Whether the children 
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I was perfectly convinced, from their 
behaviour, that they were in general 
happy and contented, and could 
perceive'from their looks, that they 
were remarkably healchy: this lat- 
ter circumſtance muſt be particularl 
owing to the uncommon care which 
is paid to cleanlineſs both in their 
rfons and rooms. | 
„The girls of the firſt claſs are 
dreſſed in white linen gowns ; the 
others in ſtrĩped linen: the boys are 
all clothed io ſtriped linen jackets, 
and ſhort rrowſers. 1 
There are warm baths in the 
hoſpitals, an article of luxury and 
eleanſineſs eſſential to*the Ruſſians; 
and which is conſidered by them as 
neceffary for their health. 
e In another vifit which T paid 
to this. — — T ſa them at 
church, and afterwards at dinner: 
the girls and boys dine ſeparately. 
The dining-rooms are upon * 
ground- floor: they are large and 
: iitindt from their 
work- rooms. The firſt claſs fit at 
table; the , reſt., ſtand ; the little 
children are tralted upon by ſervatits ; 
but the foundlings of the firſt and 
ſecond claſs alternately wait upon 
each other. The dinner conſiſted 
of beet and mutton boiled in broth, 
ich rice; I raffed both, and the 
were remarkably g the bread is 
'Fery ſweet; it is baked in the houſe, 
chjſefly by ' the” foundlings. Each 
foundling bas a napkin, pewter- 
plate. a knife, fork, and ſpoon; 
the napkin and table - &loth are clean 
three times in the week. They get 
up at ſix, dine at eleven, and ſup at 
fix. The little children have bread 
at ſeven, and at four. When they 
are not & in their neceſſary 
occupations, the utmòſt freedom is 
allowed, and they are encouragedto 


be as much in the air. as poſſible. 
The whole was a lovely fight; and 


the 


p r 
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the countenances of the children 
expreſſed the utmoſt content and 
happineſs, 

ln the evening I ſaw a play 
acted by the foundlings; the 
« Honnete Criminel,” and the co- 
mic opera, Le Devin du Village,” 
both tranſlated into Ruſſian ; and, 
what is very remarkable, the ſtage 
was built by them ; and the ſcenes 
painted : the band was alſo com- 
poſed of foundlings, the firſt violin 
excepted, who was their mufic-maſ- 
ter. This band, which was by no 
means contemptible, conſiſted of 
ſeveral violins, two violincellos, and 
kettle drums; theſe infiruments 
were played upon by the elder boys: 
there were beſides twoFrench-horns, 
an hautboy and flute, by boys about 
ren years of age. The play, as 
1 was told, was uncommonly well 
acted. There were ſome agree- 


able voices in the opera ; and the 


action was in general peculiar 
graceful, There were no — 2 
but we were informed that they dana 
ballets very agreeably, * 
elf there is any apparent defec 
education in this inſtitution, it evi 
dently lies in teaching the foung 
lings to act plays and to dance, whicfff 
muſt unavoidably take off their at 
tention from the manufactures; an 
I have been ſince informed this 
the caſe with thoſe who are th 
employed. AN 
Upon the whole, I never ſay 
finer or more complete inſtitution 
and I cannot forbear again remar 
ing what cannot indeed be too ofte 
inculcated, that the great care whi 
1s paid to the health of the childre 
was fully anſwered by the looks 
the foundlings, and was a circun 
ſtance which moſt particularly cauy 
my attention,” 


i. 
— — —⅛ — 


"The Empreſs of RUS S I A's Plan for correcting and reform 
= . 


[D From the ſame.] 


46 2 _— (whoſe com- 


prehen 


defects and abuſes in the management 


of the Ruſſian priſons, has framed a 


plan for correcting and reforming 


- them, , That great princeſs, being 


uainted with my reſearches in re- 


lation to priſons, not only gave me 


rmiſſion to viſit ſeveral at Peterſ- 
urg, and to addreſs myſelf to her 


beſt- informed governors; but, with 


a condeſcenſion peculiar to her cha- 


rater, deigned not to with - hold from 


— _— 


þ ve genius turns its 
attention to the minuteſt circumſtan- 
ces which may tend to the advantage 


of her ſubjects), conſcious of many of queries; ſome of which 


_ theſe papers, in Which my que 


me her own ſentiments on that fi 
ject : ſhe even permitted me to c 
liver in to Count Ivan Tchernich 
vice-preſident of the admiralty, a 


deſcended to anſwer herſelf. Fre 


were anſwered without the leaſt 
ſerve, I have collected a conſid 
able degree of information ; and 
enabled to lay before the reader 
following plan for the regulatior 
priſons, which is to be introdu 
into each of the ne- modelled gov 
ments, by her expreſs orders. 


Prof 


Propoſed Plan for the Ruſſian Priſons. 


ue priſon ſhall be built with- 
(che town in an airy ſituation, and 
{poſſible near running water, Each 

ſon ſhall be divided intotwo parts; 


men. In each part there ſhall be 
tie diviſions : 

= « ;. For criminals before and 
5 ing trial. 
2. For perſons confined for a 
ertain time. : 
. Felons capitally convicted, who 
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ne for the men, the other for the 
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are ſentenced to hard labour, tranſ- 
portation to Siberia, or perpetual 
impriſonment, 
dn each priſon there ſhall be an 
infirmary for the ſick, who are to be 
attended at the expence of the crown: 
a proper perſon ſhall be appointed by 
the governor of the 1 to viſit 
the priſon every week. He is em- 
wered to call every priſoner by 
is name; and to take care that 
cleanlineſs is particularly attended 
to.“ | 


- 
8 
* 
* 5 


6 


Original. 


HAT I wrote to you, 
by the laſt mail, I had 
ad in a French extract of Captain 
(oke's and Captain Clerke's let- 
ts; but, ſoon after, the Engliſh 
jiniſter, Sir James Harris, was ſo 
lüging as to let me peruſe their 
ginal letters, which were deliver- 
{to him laſt week; and that en- 
les me to give you theſe more au- 
tentic and circumſtantial accounts, 
Captain Cooke, after having 
u the Cape of Good Hope, exa- 
ined the iſlands which the French, 
ader Mr, Kerguelin, diſcovered 
me years ago to the ſouth of the 
re, He tound them to be low 
id, uninhabited, and without any 
ubs or trees. Some plants and 
les are all their produce, From 
ce he ſteered along Van Die- 
n's Land, to New Zealand, and 
Nene where he 1 in Au- 
11777. Sitice his laſt voyage, 
* Spaniards had been there two 


me Particulars concerning Captain COOKE's laſt Voyage, with 
an Account of his Death: in a Letter from Profeſſor 
Peterſburgh, to Dr. BuscHiNG at Berlin, Tranſlated from the 


ALLAS at 


CY 


[From a News-paper.] 


different times. They had ſailed 
from Callar, and thoſe that arrived 
firſt, ſtayed there a conſiderable 
time on purpoſe to meet with him, 
but failed a little time before his 
arrival with thoſe who arrived laſt, 
They had left there a bull, a we- 
ther, and ſome poultry, but all of 
the male kind. The domeſtic ani- 
mals which Captain Cooke landed 
were therefore extremely welcome 
to the inhabitants: ſo was Omiah's 
return, who was healthy and well 
when he came on ſhore with his 
ſtock of cattle, and other 
riches, The neighbouring Socie 
Iſlands were likewiſe ſupplied mw 
ſome cattle. Towards the end o 
the year, the Captain ſtood to the 
north. At 200 deg. weſt of Greens 
wich, ſomewhat to the north of the 
Tropics, he diſeovered an iſland; 
which he called Sazdwich Iſland; 
It ſeems to belong to a cluſter of 
others, more to the caſt, In — 


r 
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he reached the coaſt of America; 
and as his maſts and rigging had 
been greatly damaged in the violent 
ſtorms he had met with in the 
northern -hemiſphere, he moored. 


there in a harbour, which he found. 


to the north of that latitude where 
the maps place the inlet of Aguilar. 
After having repaired the maſts of 
the Reſolution, he ſtood again out 
to ſea, but met with ſuch an unin- 
terrupted feries of land-gales and 
tornadoes, that it was im poſũble for 
him to keep in cloſe with the ſhore, 
and to ſurvey it with his uſual at- 
tention, till he anchored in a bay, 
the latitude and longitude of which 
agrees with the ſituation of Cape 
Elias, where Captain Bering ſaw 
the coaſt of America. and anchored 
for ſome time. Having again made 
ſome repairs, he failed along the 
coaſt, which he exactly ſurveyed. 
This cuabled him to detect many. 
errors in our maps, which had very 
often miſled him, and might have 
roved very fatal to him. At laſt 
be reached the Straits which ſepa- 
rate the two continents , of America 
and Aſa; but his letter does not 
Kate the longitude or latitude. Har- 
ing pafſed it, he found the coalt of 
22 ſtretching to the north · eaſt. 
ſteered as cloſe along this coaſt 

as the ſafety of the ſhips would 
allow, for. he was almoſt ſatished, to 


have now diſcovered the long wathed 


tor paſlige. But in Augult 1578, 


* deing then in latitude 70 deg. and 
45 min. and 198 dey. of weſtern 
longiy 


de, he found himſelf fo ſud- 
denly beſet with ice, that he was 
in ſome danger of being locked up 
entirely: yet he diſengaged himſelt, 
and ſceing the ſea,to the north all 
around and before him ſhut up with 
ice, which, with ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, convinced him that there muſt 
be a continent towards the pole, 


Vnalaſhka, which he found to b 


which produces theſe large ice 
fields, he turned about to the weſt 
in, order to try his better, luck on 
the coaſt of Siberia. He wade it! 
68 deg. 55 min. of latitude unded 
the 180 deg. of weſtern longitude dne 
but finding there no paſſage neither 
he returned to the ſtraits, and obM 
ſerved that both continents are. not 
that part a low and naked land ae 
both tides, and that the fea in the 
ſtraits, and ſomewhat to the north 
is very ſhallow. On his return, be 
landed in the harbour of the iſland 


under the 53 deg. 55 min. of latin 
tude, 192 deg. 30 min. to the wel 
of Greenwich, which is more to th 
ſouth and to the welt than any Ry 
han maps, or accounts, have place 
it. On this iſland he met with ſom 
Ruſſians, and to them he conſigne 
that letter which has been receive 
in Europe. It is dated in Octotq lad 
1778. F ico! 
Towards the concluſion of th 
letter, he mentions, that during H 
whole voyage, he had loit oa le 
three men, viz. the ſurgeon of n 
Reſolution, and two. others, ou: 
belonging to the Diſcovery drowe 
ed, and the other by a dropſy. 
mentions likewiſe, his intention 
returning during the winter ſeaſ nb 
to Sandwich Ifland, in order en 
avoid the inactivity of long winters 
quarters at Kamtſchatka; aud 
intimutes at the ſame. time, that 
the following year be was for ma 
wg another attempt towards 
north. | 
80 far Captain Caoke's Jett, fe 
That of Captain Clerke arrived Wick a: 
the ſame time from Kamtſchat ners 
and contains the following partie 
lars. | Ke dit 
Captain Cooke had been right kill 
his conjecture, that there mult 
ſome more iſlands to, the ealt Meral: 
Sandw 176 
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undeich Iſland. He diſcovered 
vweral of them. They were all of 
dem fruitful, and populous. Their 
Winhabitants are of the fame kind of 
Wpring as thoſe at Otabeite. In 
we of theſe iſlands, called by the 
habitants O-why-hee; he anchor- 
din a bay, and ſtayed during two 
nonths in a harbour called Cara- 
+cofſa, The inhabitants received 
im with great friendſhip and cor- 
lality. They ſhewed him a re- 
jet, which bordered on adoration, 
is crew were abundgntly ſupplied 
ith hogs, plantains, and other re- 
trhments. He had fearcely left 
his harbour, when a violent gale 
hit his foremaſt, and forced him 
uck to repair it. He landed his 
wpenters, and his obſervatory, and 
ud no apprehenſion of any mifchief 
r accident, But the inhabitants 
er more thieviſh than before, and 
{|aſt the cutzer, 3 to the 
ſcovery, was cut looſe from the 
He, and carried away, The day 
ber that had happened, Captain 
wke landed with his lieutenant 
d nine marines. He went up to 
e refidence of the Chief Terre- 
bo, He was received with reſpect 
d cordiality as uſual; but he 
md a great crowd of inhabitants 
Enbled with the Chief. Some of 
en grew ſaucy and impudent, 
ring the time he made his com- 
kints : one of the inhabitants in- 
ved his frolick in ſo provoking a 
aner, that Captain Cooke let fly 
tim the ſhot of his fowling piece, 
ich, however, did not hurt the 
n, for his mat-garment was too 
& and too ſtrong. Nevertheleſs 

rneral commotion enſued amongſt 
e crowd, and boſtilities takin 

x directly, the Lieutenant fired, 
killed one on the ſpot.” Inſtead 
nning away, they now made a 
deral 0 and though the ma- 
1785, 


iy 


rines fired one round with great ef- 
fect, the crowd was not checked by 
it, but ruſhed on with ſuch a api - 
dity, that there was no time for 
charging again, In this fi: ſt ſcuffle, 
Captain Cooke, and four of his peo- 
ple, were unhappily killed on the 
pot, and it was with great difficulty 
that the Lieutenant and the remain» 
ing marines could make their re- 
treat. They were moſt part of them 
wounded ; and it would have been 
almoſt an impoſſibility to effect it, 
had it not been for the fire of the 
pinnace and long-boat, which lay 
at anchor at ſome diſtance from the 
beach. Captain Clerke, on whom 
the command was now devolved, 
ſaw no poffibility of revenging the 
loſs of his gallant countryman, but 
with great {laughter ; for the inha- 
bitants were numerous, ſeemed to 
be diſpoſed fqr war, and had ſome 
ſtone walls for their defence on the 
hills. He kept therefore on the de- 
fenfive, had all the ſhips properly 
refitted, and finiſhed the neceſſary 
repairs, During this time the inha- 
bitants made many attempts to bring 
about a reconciliation. In the mid- 
dle of March he left this unhappy 


iſland, O-why-hee, and ſteered to 


the north, where he met with hea 
gales. The Refolution had ſprung 
a leak, and ſuffered ſome other da- 


mages: therefore he ſteered, towards 


the end of April, to the harbour of 
Awatſha, or St. Pietro-Pawlowſka, 
in Kamtſchatka. As he was under 
a neceſſity of ſome repairs, and the 
winter was not over in theſe parts, 
he notified his arrival to Maj 
Behm, the Ruſſian Governor of 
Kamtſchatka, ' The Governor came 
himſelf to Awatſha, and ſupplied 
Captain Clerke with cattle, and other 
ver ten to the beſt of his 
power, receiving and uſing him, at 
the ſame time, with the greateſt po- 
EL liteneſs, 
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liteneſs, and civility. Capt. Clerke's 
letter is dated, in that harbour, on 
the 4th of June laſt, when he was 
on the point of his departure, re- 
ſolved to make another puſh to the 
north, to examine ſome iſlands ; and, 
if neceſſary, to call again at Kamt- 
ſchatka, and thence to return to 


Europe, As Major Behm is 
Qed here this winter, with the 
journal of the Reſolution, and Cap 
tain Cooke's map, we may ſoon hea 
of farther particulars, 
St. Peterſburgh, PaLLas 
December 28, 1779. 


Deſcription of the PALAck and GARDEN of ARANJUEZ. 
[From Dil Lox's Travels through Spain.] 


8 E royal ſeat of Aranjuez, 

ſeven leagues diſtant from 
Madrid, and to which a moſt noble 
road has lately been made, is de- 


lightfully ſituated at the conflux of 


the rivers Tagus and Jarama; 
which run through the gardens, 
and add new beauty to this charm- 
ing ſpot, where art and nature ſeem 
to go hand in hand with the moſt 
pleaſing and rural ſimplicity. On 
one fide, fine avenues of ſtately oaks 
and lofty elms, convey the trueſt 
1deas of magnificence, while they 
aftord the moſt reviving ſhade ; on 
the other, the ſudden tranſitions to 
lawns and wilderneſs, the caſcades 
of water breaking through the 
thickets, the tunetul ſongs of num- 
berleſs birds, ſheltered in theſe cool 
receſſes, the occaſional appearance 
and paſſage of the monarch, attend- 
ed by the grandees of his kingdom; 
all theſe objects united, and concen- 
tered in one point, fill the imagina- 
tion with pleaſing ideas, and impreſs 
e mind of #traveller with a thou- 
and agreeable ſenſations, particu- 
I-:!y in the ſpring, when every 
tung is in high bloom and perfec- 
tion, and engage him to look at 


 Hiranjuez as one of the moſt beauti- 


zul places in Europe. 
Ihe whole of theſe gardens 
may Le thrown into three grand divi- 


ſions, diſtinguiſned by the names 
La Huerta Valenciana, Los Deleitey 

and El Cortijo. In the Huerta v 
lenciana, agriculture and gardenini 
are carried on in the ſame manng 
as in that fruitful province, a 
they plough with horſes, In t 
Cortijo they uſe oxen, as in And 
luſia; and in other places the 
ſcratch up the ground with mule 
as 1s ſtill practiſed in ſome parts 
Spain. Which ever way one loo 
round, a conſtant variety pleaſes th 
eye, and enraptures the mind. 
one moment the ſturdy buffa 
moves before you, drawing his hea 
burthen ; ſoon after, the flow cam 
with his ponderous load ; while t 
ſwift zebra with his ſtriped garme 
friſks over the plains. If you a 
proach the farm, every object 
convenience is conſulted, and in t 
dairy every degree of neatneſs. T 
Dutch cow enjoys a luxuriant p 


ture, the brood mares greatly e Sp 
liven the landſcape, and the ſlab: a 
are filled with the moſt excelle"c!!- 
horſes. An immenſe nurſery fett 
niſhes all manner of trees and plan to 
a cedar of Libanus, which ab ra 
twenty years ago was only a twin 2 


is now thirty feet high: the garde 
called the Ita, is particularly beau 
ful and rural. The Judas-tree, whi 
the Spaniards call Arbol de * 

: N el 


* 


ing happily diſperſed there, has a 
good effect early in the ſpring, 
ea covered with flowers without 
;ingle leaf: the banks of the Iſla 
r tarther enlivened by elegant 
achts, for the amuſement of the 
wal family. The fine avenue, 
ich alſo ſerves for a public walk, 
lied Calle de la Reyna, has no- 
Wing equal to it at Verſailles. The 
eave flower-garden on one fide, 
ers the walk extremely pleaſant 
an evening; and were I to men- 
m the quantities of flowers and 
it, it would require many de- 
is. A great many elms and oaks 
re been planted this year, (1778) 
oo be 101,000, which muſt like- 
e include vines, olives, ſhrubs, 
r. They have lately begun to 


„ 


cry other part of the kingdom. 

At the noon-tide hour, when the 
Abneſs of the morning is paſt, the 
uy walks near the palace then be- 
ne an object of ſingular luxury, 
well as the elegant fountains, the 
tire waters of which give ſuch a 
neſs to the air, Whoever has 
joyed the agrecable moments that 
in plealing converſe under theſe 
kly bowers, will ſurely be charmed 
th their admirable effect, indepen- 
ly of every idea of modern im- 
wements, or criticiſms upon foun- 
ns and water-works, The night- 
nle and cuckow are heard here 
latter end of April. That ele- 
ut bird the bee - eater, called by 
r Spaniards Abejaruxo, the me- 
s apiaſter of Linnæus, which our 
nellers tell us, comes no farther 
th than Andaluſia, is known not 
to breed at Aranjuez, and live 
de all the year round, but 1s alſo 
nd at It. 11defonſo, which 1s 20 
es more to the northward. The 
n thruſh is alſo ſeen here, a 
ttyl bird with 2 bright yellow 


itivate pine-apples, unknown in 
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plumage, the icterus of Edwards, 
called oropendulo by the Spaniards, 
and Paurivt by the French, the orio- 
lus of Cateſby and Linnæus. Amidſt 
the great variety of birds in theſe 
woods, there is one about the fize 
of a cuckow, called pite, of a beau- 
tiful purple. 

„The palace, being an old build- 
ing With ſeveral addictions, is more 
in the ſtyle of a bunting-ſeat, as 
Philip the Second deſigned it, than 
of a royal manſion ; nor is there 
any thing very parricular in the 
apartments, to take off from the en- 
joy ment of ſo many fine objects 
abroad. The new wings to the pa- 
lace are finiſhed : in one is a play- 
houſe, and in the other a chapel. 
Part of the cieling of the former was 
painted by Mengs, who is now 
(1779) at Rome, painting a holy 


family for the principal altar in the 


chapel, 
++ There are ſeven fine pictures of 


Luca Jordano in the apartment 


called El Cabinete Antiguo, and fix 
others in that De los Mayordomos : 
particularly one, is univerſally ad- 
mired, in which a number of beaſts 
are repreſented liſtening to Orpheus, 
and ſeeming ta be ſtruck with the 
melody of his lyre, The portraits 
of the Grand Duke and Ducheſs of 
Tuſcany, by Mengs, are in a new 
apartment called the King's Dreſſ- 
ing- room. In the chapel, over the 
great altar, there is a fine picture of 
the Annunciation, by Titan, pre- 
ſented by him to Charles the Fifth, 
and brought from the convent of 
Juſte, after the death of that empe- 
ror. The Porcelain Cabinet, where 
there are ſeveral large pieces of the 
king's own manufactory, is alſo an 
object of curiofity to a traveller. 
In a word, this charming place is 
highly indebted to Charles the Third 
for bringing the whole to its pre- 
L 2 
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ſent Nate of beauty, and for making 
the new road from Madrid, and the 
noble ſtone bridge over the Jarama: 
if the deſign is continued of plant- 


— — 
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ing trees on each fide of the road 2 
it will add greatly to its magnifi 
cence,” 


— 2 


Account of the RoraL CABINET oF NATURAL HisTory 
| MADRID. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


hy 918 Royal Cabinet of Natu- 

ral Hiſtory, at Madrid, was 
opened to the public by bis majeſty's 
orders in 1775; a handſome houſe 
having been purchaſed, of which 
the firſt floor was appropriated for 
the Royal Academy of San Fernan- 
do, and the ſecond for the purpoſe 
of receiving an ample collection of 
natural curiofiiies, which had been 
collected in Paris, by Don Pedro 
Davila, a native of Peru. His ma- 


jeſty, having accepted of theſe cu- 


rioſities, appointed Don Pedro Da- 
vila to be the director of them; 
and was alſo at the charge of bring- 
ing them from Paris. Every thing 
is ranged with neatneſs and ele 
gance, and the apartments are open- 
ed twice a week tor the public, be- 
ſides being ſhewn privately to ſtrang- 
ers of rank. 

« The collection of beaſts and 
birds, at preſent is not large, but 
may be ſuppoſed to improve apace, 
if care be taken to get the produc- 
tions of their American colonies. 
There is in the collection the ſkele- 
ton of an elephant that died. lately 
at Madrid; alſo a little American 
ox ſtuffed, called zebu, by Mr. de 
Buffon, and zebulo, by the Spani- 
ards, There 1s, likewiſe, the great 
ant-bear from Buenos Ayres, the 
myrmecophaga jubata of Linnæus, 
called by the Spaniards ofa palme- 


in California, aud ſent by the vic 


_— 


ra. It was alive at Madrid in 1776 
and is now ſtuffed and preſerved if 
this cabinet. The people, w 
brought it from Buenos Ayres, ſa 
it difters from the ant-eater, whic 
only feeds on emirets, and othe 
inſets; whereas this would eat fle 
when cut in ſmall pieces, to t 
amount of four or five pound 
From the ſnout to the extremity « 
the tail, this animal is two yards f 
length, and its height is about tr 
feet. The head is very narrow 
the noſe long, and ſlender. T 
tongue is ſo ſingular, that it loo 
more like a worm, and exten 
above ſixteen inches His body 
covered with long hair, of a da 
brown, with white ſtripes on t. 
ſhoulders; and when he {lceps | 
covers his body with his tail, 

+ The mineral part of the cab 
net, containing precious ſtone 
marbles, ores, &c. is very perfe 
Amongſt other curiqſities there 
a grain of gold of 22 carats, whid 
weighed ſixteen marks, four ounce 
tour ochavos, Spaniſh weight, tour 


roy of Mexico, as a preſent wortl 
of his. majeſty's acceptance; al 
ſeveral curious ſpecimens of fily 
ore, from the Guadalcana mine 
Eſtremadura, of that fort called | 
ſiclar. | 
„The ſpecimens of Mexican a 
* on Peruri 


brovian utenſils, vaſes, &c. in 
hen ware of that kind, which the 
waniards call barra, are wretched 
wth in taſte and execution. There 
e ſome productions likewiſe of 
(heite, which the Spaniards call 
path. 

« The cabinet contains alſo a cu- 
dus collection of vaſes, baſons, 
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ewers, cups, plates, and orna- 
mental pieces of the fineſt agates, 
amethy ts, rock cryſtals, &c. mount- 
ed in gold, and enamel, ſet with 
cameos, intaglios, &c, in an ele- 


gant taſte, and the moſt delicate 


workmanſhip, ſaid to have been 
brought from France by Philip the 
Fifth.“ | 


i. ** Fw 


1 


«Sz 
\ T the age of ' twenty-five I 
ſucceeded to an eſtate of 
tool, a- year, by the death of a fa- 
xr, by whom I was tenderly be- 
ned, and for whoſe memory ! {till 
in the moſt ſincere regard. Not 
Wis after, I married a lady, to whom 
lad for ſome time been warmly 
ched As neither of us were 
nd of the buſtle of the world, 
das we found it every day more 
ome, we took the reſolution of 
ting it altogether ; and ſoon af- 
retired to a family-ſeat, which 
s been the favourite reſidence of 
j anceſtors for many ſucceſſive ge- 
rations. 
There I paſſed my days in as 
ect happineſs, as any reaſonable 
2 can expect to find in this world, 
fr affection and eſteem for my wife 
eaſed daily; and as ſhe brought 
: three fine children, two boys 
L a girl, their prattle afforded 
a new fund of amuſement. 
fre were, likewiſe, in our neigh- 
hood ſeveral families that might 
re adorned any ſociety, with 
Im we lived on an eaſy, triendly 
ting, free from the reſtraints of 
mony, which, in the great world, 


A Letter on the EFFECTs of a FoREiGn EDUCATION, 


[From The Mirror. ] 


may, perhaps, be neceſſary, but, in 
private life, are the bane of all ſo- 
cial intercourſe. | 

„% There is no ſtate, however, 
entirely tree from care and uneaſi- 
neſs. My ſolicitude about my chil- 
dren increaſed with their years. My 
boys, in particular, gave me a thou- 
ſand anxious thoughts. Many plans 
of education were propoſed for them, 
of which the advantages and diſad- 
vantages were ſo equally balanced, 
as to render the choice of any one 
a matter of no ſmall perplexity. 

« Mean time the boys grew 14 
and the eldeſt, who was a year older 


than his brother, had entered his : 
' tenth year, when an uncle of my 


wife, who, by his ſervices in par- 
liament, and an aſſiduous attendance 
at court, had obtained a very con- 
ſiderable office. under government, 
honoured us with a viſit. He ſeem- 
ed much pleaſed with the looks, the 
ſpirit, — promiſing appearance of 
my ſons : he paid me many com- 
pliments on the occaſion, and | liſt- 
ened to him with all the pleaſure a 
fond parent feels in hearing the 

praiſes of his children. 
« After he had been ſome days 
with us, he aſked me in what man- 
L 3 ner 
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ner I propoſed to educate the boys, 
and what my views were as to their 
eſtabliſhment in the world? I told 
him all my doubts and perplexities. 
He enlarged on the abſurdity of the 
old-faſhioned ſyſtem of education, 
as he termed” it, and talked much 
of the folly of ſending a boy to 
Eton, or Weſtminſter, to waſte the 
moſt precious years of his life in ac- 
quiring languages of little or no real 
uſe in the world ; and begged leave 
to ſuggeſt a plan, which, he ſaid, 
had been attended with the greateſt 
ſucceſs in a variety of inſtances that 
had fallen within his own particular 


knowledge, 


„His ſcheme was, to ſend my 
ſons for two or three years to a pri- 
vate ſchool in the l of 
Londen, where they might get rid 
of their provincial dialect, which, 
he obſerved, would be alone ſuffici- 


ent to diſappoint all bopes of their 


future advancement. He propoſed 
to ſend them afterwards to an aca- 
demy at Paris, to acquire the French 
language, with every other accom- 
pliſhment neceſſary to fit them for 
the world. When your eldeſt 
fſon'?, added he, is thus qualified, 
It will be eaſy for me to get him 
appointed ſecretary to an embaſly ; 
and if he ſhall then poſſeſs thoſe abi- 


lities of which he has now every 


appearance, I make no doubt I ſhall 
be able to procure him a ſeat in 
parliament; and there will be no 
office in the ſtate to which he may 
not aſpire. As to your ſecond ſon, 
give him the ſame education you 
give his brother; and, when he is 
of a proper age, get him a commiſ- 
Hon in the army, and puſh him on 
in that line as fan as poſſible. | 
Though I ſaw ſome objections 
to this ſcheme, yet, I muſt confeſs, 
the flattering proſpect of ambition 


it opened, had a conſiderable effect 


upon my mind; and as my wife 
who had been taught to receive t 
opinions of her kinſman with + 
utmoſt deference, warmly ſeconde 
his propoſal, I at length, thous 
not without reluctance, gave milf 
aſſent to it. When the day of dd 


parture came, I accompanied i 
boys part of the way; and, at ta 
ing leave of them, felt a pang b 
then endeavoured to conceal, a 10 
which I need not now attempt 1 
deſcribe. $555 8 
„I had the ſatlsfaction to " 
ceive, from time to time, the me Ba 
pleafing accounts of their progre(l .. 
and, after they went to Paris, I u , 
ſtill more and more flattered wii ;. 
what I heard of their improvemeſ e 
At length, the wiſhed-for pill... 
riod of their return approached : opt 
heard of their arrival in Britain, 1 * 
that, by a certain day, we mie :.; 
expect to ſee them at home. * 
were all impatience : my daught ne 
in particular, did nothing but cou 1 
the hours and minutes, and hard p 
ſhut her eyes the night preced 1 d 
the day on which her brothers wall ,, 
expected: her mother and I, thou dn 
we ſhowed it lefs, felt, I beließ n 
equal anxiety. | . 
When the day came, my ud 
who had been conflantly on nd 
look-out, ran to tell me ſhe fav 40 
poſt-chaiſe driving to the gate. ay” 
hurried down to receive the bo : 
But, judge of my aſtoniſnmeſii , 
when I ſaw two pale emaciated Bl 0 
gures get out of the carriage, Wi . 
their dreſs and looks reſembli * 
monkies rather than human cry .. 
tures, What was till worſe, th ivs 
manners were more i * 
their appearance. When my dau .. 
ter ran up, with tears of joy in! * 
eyes, to embrace her brother, heh > 


her from him, and burſt into 


immoderate fit of laughter at y 
N | 


king in her dreſs that appeared to 
tim ridiculous. He was joined in 
the laugh by his younger brother, 
tho was pleaſed, however, to ſay, 
that the girl was not ill- looking, and, 
hen taught to put on her cloaths, 
ind to uſe a little rouge, would be 
wlerable. od. 

« Mortified as I was at this im- 
pertinence, the partiality of a parent 
led me to impute it, in a great mea- 
ſure, to the levity of youth ; and I 
fill flatte red myſelf that matters were 
tot ſo bad as they appeared to be. 
u theſe hopes I ſat down to dinner, 
Bat there the behaviour of the young 
gentlemen did not, by any means, 
end to leſſen my chagrin: there 
us nothing at table they could eat: 
they ran out in praiſe of French 
cookery, and ſeemed even to be ad- 
epts in the ſcience ; they knew the 
component ingredients of the moſt 
faſhionable ragoos and fricandears, 
ind were acquainted with the names 
ind characters of the moſt celebrated 
practitioners of the art in Paris. 

* To ſtop this inundation of 
tbſurdity, and, at the ſame time, 
o try the boys farther, I introduced 
ſme topics of converſation, - on 
#hich they ought to have been able 
o ſay ſomething. But, on theſe 
ſubjects, they were perfectly mute; 
nd J could plainly fee their ſilence 
id not proceed from the modeſty 
nd diffidence natural to youth, but 
from the moſt perfect and; e 
gnorance. They ſoon, however, 
wok their revenge for the reſtraint 
thus impoſed on them, In their 
turn they began to talk of things, 
which, to the reſt of the company, 
were altogether unintelligible. Af- 
ter ſome converſation, the drift of 
vhich we could not diſcover, they 
got into a keen debate on the com- 
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parative merit of the Dos de Puce, 
aud the Puce en Conches; and, in 
the courſe of their argument, uſed 
words and phraſes which to us were 
equally incomprehenſible as the ſub- 
ject on which they were employed. 
Not long after my poor girl was co- 
vered with confuſion, on her bro- 
ther's aſking her, if ſhe did not 
think the Cuiſſe de la Reine the pret- 
tieſt thing in the world ? 

But, Sir, I ſhould be happy, 


were I able to ſay, that ignorance 


and folly, bad as they are, were all 
I had to complain of. I am ſorry 
to add, that my young men ſeem to 
have made an equal progreſs in vice, 
It was but the other day I happened 
to obſerve to the eldeſt, that it made 
me uneaſy to ſee his brother look 
ſo very ill; to which he replied, 
with an air of the moſt eaſy indif- 
terence, that poor Charles had been 
a little unfortunate in an affair with 
an opera-girl at Paris; but, for m 

art, added he, I never ran thoſe 
— as I always confined my 
amours to women of faſhion, 

* In ſhort, Sir, theſe unfortu- 
nate youths have returned ignorant 
of every thing they ought to know; 
their minds nas , and their 
bodies debilitated, by a courſe of 
premature debauchery. I can eaſily 
ſee that I do not poſſeſs either their 
confidence or affection ; and they 
even ſeem to deſpiſe me for the 
want of thoſe frivolous accompliſh- 
ments on which they- value them- 
ſelves ſo highly, In this ſituation, 
what is to be done? Their vanity . 
and conceir make them incapable 
of liltening to reaſon or advice; and 
to uſe the authority of a parent, 
would, probably, be as ineffectual 
for their improvement, as to me it 
would be unpleaſant,” 
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A Letter on the Conſequence to Little Folks of an Intimacy wick 
Great Ones. 


[ From the ſame.] 


tn, 
% Am a plaincountry-gentleman, 

1 with aſmall fortune and a large 
family. My boys, all except the 
youngeſt, I have contrived to ſet out 
into the world iu tolerably promiſing 
ſituations-. My two eldeſt girls are 
married; one to a clergyman, with 
a very comfortable liying, and a re- 
ſpectable character; the other to a 
neighbour of my own, Wo farms 
tnof of his own eſtate, and is ſup- 
poſed to know country-buſineſs as 
well as any man in this part of the 
kingdom. I have four other girls 
at home, whom I wih to make fit 


wives for men of equal rank with 


their brother n law. | 

a bout three months ago, a great 
lady in our neighbourhood, (at leaſt 
as neighbourhood is reckoned in our 
quarter), happened to meet the two 


eldeſt of my unmarried daughters at. 


the houſe of a gentleman, a diſtant 
relation of mine, and, as well as 
myſelt, a treeholder in our county. 
The girls are tolerably handſome, 


and I have endeavoured to make 


them underſtand he common rules. 
of good breeding. My Lady — 
ran out to my kinſman, who hip- 


- pens to have no children of his own, 


in praiſe of thꝭir beauty and polite- 
ne, and, at parting, gave them a 
molt preſſing invitation to come and 


ſpend a week with her during the 


approaching Chriſtmas holidays. 
On my daughters? return from their, 
kinſman's, I was not altogether 
pleaſed at hearing of this invitation; 
nor was | more ſatisfied with the 
very frequent quotations of my Lady 


of 
me 
col 
at 
{ 
fro 
Os $258 dat 
's ſayings and ſentiments, life 
and the deſcriptions. of the beauty of nin 
her complexion, the elegance of her din 
dreſs, and the grandeur ot ber equi- anc 
page. I oppoſed, therefore, their WW the 
defign of paying this Chriſtmas viſt WW «ill 
pretty warmly, Upon this the ho- at | 
nour done them by the invitation, den 
the advantages to be derived from an WW in; 
* Ne with the great lady, 4: 
and the benefit that might accrue t9 Fre 
my family from the influence of her the 
lord, were N rung in wy the 
ears, not only by my daughters, but cox 
alio by their mother, whom they ref 
had already gained over to their ſide ; Net 
and, I muit own to, you, Mr. Ma- 
£ OR, though I would not have you Will wo 
think me hen-peck'd, that my wite, der 
ſome how or other, contrives to carry Will tio! 
meſt points in our. family: ſo my Wl ue 
oppoſition was , over-ruled, and to Wl a: 
—— the irls went; but not be- (tar 
fore they had made a, journey to the mo 
metropolis of our county, and T5. 
brought back a portmanteau full of Wl ny 
neceſſaries to qualify them for ape ing 
pearing decently, as my wife ſaid, br 
in the company they ſhould meet t 
there. 8 1 n g 
en about a month, for their viſit Wl ch 
was drawn ont to that length, my bir 
daughters returned. But had you bolt 
ſeen, Mr. MizzaR, what an alte- bor 
ration that month had made on them! Will ere 
Infead of the roſy complexions, and i « 
ſparkling eyes, they had. carried bro 
with them, they brought back cheeks ud 
as, white as. a curd, and eyes as bre 
as the beads in the face of a baby- ver 
* could not help expreſſing my iſ « 
ſurpriſe at the ſight; but the Jong 979 
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of the two ladies immediately cut 
ne ſhort, by telling me, that their 
complexion was the only one worn 
at 


© And no wonder, Sir, it ſhould, 
from the deſcription which my 
laughter ſometimes gives us of the 
life- people lead there, Inſtead of 
fing at ſeven, breakfaſting at nine, 
dining at three, ſupping at eight, 
and getting. to bed by ten, as was 
their cuſtom at home, my girls lay 
till twelve, break taſted at one, dined 
at fix, ſupped at eleven, and were 
never to bed till three in the morn- 
ing. Their ſhapes had undergone 
much alteration as their faces. 
From their boſoms, (aecds they called 
em,, which were ſqueezed up to 
meir throats, their waiſts 73 
dow u to a very extraordinary ſmall- 
geſs: they reſembled the upper half 
ot an Hau] At this, allo, | 
rarvelled ; but it was the only ſhape 
worn at Next day, at din- 
der, aſter a long morning prepara- 
ton, they appeared with heads of 
luch a ſize, that my little parlour 
as not of height enough to let them 
land upright in it. This was the 
woſt ſtriking metamorphoſis of all, 
Their mother ſtared ; I ejaculated ; 
ny other children burſt out a-laugh- 
ing; the anſwer was the ſame as be- 
fore; it was the only head worn 


af — — — 


* Nor is their behaviour leſs 
changed than their garb. Inſtead of 
pining in the good-humoured chear- 
fulneſs we uſed to have among us be- 
ore, my two fine young ladies check 
erery approach to mirth, by calling 
t vu/gar. One of them chid their 
brother the other day for laughing, 
ind told him it was monlirouſly ill- 
bred, In the evenings, when we 
vere wont, if- we had nothing elſe 
to do, to fall to Mad. man's buff, or 
ro/s-purpeſes, or ſometimes to play 
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[169] 
at loo for cherry-ſtones, theſe two 
get & pack of cards to themſelves, 
and {it down to play for any little 
money their viſit has left them, at a 
game none of us know any thin 
about, It ſeems, indeed, the dulle 
ot all amuſements, as it conſiſts in 
merely turning up the faces of the 
cards, and repeating their names 
from an ace upwards, as it the players 
were learning to ſpeak and had gor 
only thirteen words in their vocabu- 
lary. But of this, and every other 
cultom at „ no body is al- 
lowed to judge but themſelves. They 
have got a parcel of phraſes, which 
they utter on all occalions as deci- 
five; French, | believe, though I 
can ſcarcely find any of them in the 
dictionary, and am unable to put 
them - upon paper; but all of them 
mean ſomething extremely faſhion- 
able, and are conſtantly ſupported 
by the authority of my Lady, or the 
Counteſs, his Lordſhip, or Sir John, 
« As they have learned many foe 
reign, ſo have they unlearned ſome 
of the molt common and: belt under- 
ſtood home phraſes. When one of 
my neighbours was. lamenting the 
extravagance and diflipation of a 
young kiniman who had ſpent his 
tortune, and lolt his health in Lon- 
don and at New - market, they called 
ü lite, and ſaid it ſhowed ſpirit in 
the young man. After the ſamo 
rule, they lately declared, that a 
gentleman could not live on leſs than 
10001, a year, and called the ace 
count which their mantua-maker 


and milliner ſent me for the fineries 


purchaſed for their viſit at ———, 
a trifle, though it amounted to 591. 
118. 4d. exactly a fourth part of 
the clear income of my eſtate. 

„ Allthis, Mr. Mixkos, | Jook 
upon as a ſort of peſtilential diſorder, 
with which my poor daughters bave 
been infected in the courſe of this 

| unfor- 
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unfortunate viſit. This conſidera- 
tion has induced me to treat them 
hitherto with lenity and indulgence, 
and try to effect their cure by mild 
methods, which indeed ſuit my tem- 
per (naturally of a pliant- kind, as 
every body, except my wife, ſays,) 
better than harſh ones. Yet, I con- 
feſs, I could not help being in a paſ- 
fion Yother day, when the diforder 
ſhewed ſymptoms of a more ſerious 
kind. Would you believe it, Sir, 
my daughter Eliſabeth (ſince her 
vitit, ſhe is offended if we will call 
her Betty) ſaid it was fanatical to 
find fault with card-playing on Sun- 
day; and her ſiſter Sophia gravely 
aſked my ſon-in-law, the clergyman, 


ff he had not fome doubts of the 


ſoul's immortality ? 

« As certain great cities, I have 
heard, are never free from the 
plague, and at laſt come to look 
upon it as nothing terrible or extra- 
ordinary; ſo, I ſuppoſe, in London, 
or even your town, Sir, this diſeaſe 
always prevails, and is but little 
dreaded. But, in the countey, it 
will be productive of melancholy ef- 
fects indeed: if ſuffered to ſpread 
there, it will not only embitter our 
lives, and ſpoil our domeſtic happi- 
neſs, as at preſent it does mine, but, 
in its moſt violent ſtages, will bring 
our eſtates to market, our daughters 
to ruin, and our ſons to the gallows, 
Be fo humane, therefore, Mr. Mix- 


ROR, as to ſuggeſt ſome expedient 
for keeping it confined within thoſe 
limits in which it rages at preſent, 
It no public regulation can be con- 
trived for that purpoſe, (though J 
cannot help thmking this diſeaſe of 
the great people merits the attention 
of government, as much as the dif. 
temper among the horned cattle), 
try, at leaſt, the effects of private 
admonition, to prevent the ſound 
from approaching the infected. Let 
alittle men like myſelf, and ey 

member of their families, be cauti. 
ous of holding intercourſe with the 
perſons or families of Dukes, Earls, 
Lords, Nabobs, or Contractors, till 
they have good reaſon to believe that 
ſuch perſons and their houſeholds 
are in a ſane and healthy ſtate, and 
in no danger of communicating this 


. dreadful diſorder. And, if it has 


left ſuch great and noble perſons any 
feelings of compaſſion, pray put 
them in mind of that well-known 
fable of the boys and the frogs, which 
they muſt have learned at ſchool, 
Tell them, Sir, that, though the 
making fools of their poor neigh- 
bours may ſerve them — a Chriſt- 
mas gambol, it is matter of ſerious 
wretchedneſs to thoſe r neigh- 
bours in the after- part ofeheir lives: 
it is ſport to them, but death to us, 


I am, &c, 


JOHN HOMESPUN. 
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Deſcription of a Dinner given to Mr. UmPnr aviLLE (a Humouriſt) 
| by his Couſin Mr. BEarsKiN. | | 


[From the ſame ] 


bs HEN we entered Mr. 

Bearſkin's drawing-room, 
we found his wife ſitting with her 
three daughters ready to receive us, 


Tt was eaſy to ſee, by the air of the 
lady, that ſhe was perfectly miſtreſs 
of the houſe, and that her huſband 
was only a ſecondary perſon — 
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He ſeemed, however, contented 
with his fituation, and an admirer of 
his wife ; a ſort of lap- dog huſband 
(of whom I bave ſeen many) who 
looks fleek, runs about briſkly, and 
though he now and then gets a kick 
from his miſtreſs, is as ready to 
play over his tricks again as ever, 

« Mr. Bearſkin, after many ex- 
preſſions of his happineſs in ſeein 
his couſin in his new houſe, propoſe 
walking us down fairs again, to be- 
gin ſhowing it from the ground-ſtory 
upwards, Umphraville, though I 
ſaw him ſweating at the idea, was 
ready to follow his conductor, when 
we were ſaved by the interpoſition 
of the lady, who uttered a ** pſha ! 
Mr. Bearſkin,” with ſo fignificant a 
look, that her huſband inſtantly 
dropped his defign, ſaying, to be 
de ſure there was not much worth 
ſeeing, though he could have wiſhed 
to have ſhewn his couſin his ſtudy, 
which he thought was tolerably 
clever.” ** I thought, papa,” ſaid 
the eldeſt of the Mifſes, it was not 
quite in order yet.” —** Why, not 
altogether,” replied her father ; 
I have not been able to get up my 
heads, as Pope has loſt an ear, and 
Homer the left fide of his beard, by 
the careleſſneſs of a packer ; and [ 
want about three feet and a half of 
folios for my loweſt ſhelf.” “ I 
don't care if there was not a folio in 
the world,” rejoined Miſs, ** Child!” 
ſaid her mother in a tone of rebuke. 
Mis bridled up, and was filent ; 
-I ſmiled ;—Umphraville walked 
to the window, and wiped his fore- 
head, 

„ Bearſkin now pulled out his 


watch, and telling the hour, ſaid, 
he wondered his friend Mr. Blubber - 


was not come, as he was generally 
punctual to a minute. While he 
ſpoke, a loud rap at the door an- 
nounced the expected company; 
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and preſently Mr. Blubber, his 
wife, a ſon, and two daughters, 
entered the room. The firſt had 
on an old-raſhioned pompadour coat, 
with gold buttons, and very volu- 
minous fleeves, his head adorned 
by a large major wig, with curls as 
white and as (tiff as if they had been 
caſt in plaſter of Paris ; but the fe- 
males, and heir of the family, were 
dreſſed in the very height of the 
mode. Bearſkin introduced the 
old gentleman to his couſin Mr, 
Umphrarille :——+* Mr. Blubber, 
Sir, a very particular friend of mine, 
and (turning to me with a whiſper) 
worth fourſcore thouſand pounds, 
if he's worth a farthing.” Blubber 
ſaid, he feared they had kept-us 
waiting 3 but that his wite and 
daughters had got under the hands 
of the hair-dreſſer, and he verily 
thought would never have had done 
with him. The ladies were too buſy 
to reply to this accuſation: they 
had got into a committee of inquiry 
on Mr, Edward Blubber's waiſtcoat, 
which had been tamboured, it ſeems, 
by his fiſters, and was univerſally 
declared to be monſtrous handſome. 
The young man himſelt ſeemed to 
be highly delighted with the re- 
flection of it in a mirror that ſtood 
oppoſite to him. Tsnt't it vaſtly 
pretty, Sir,“ ſaid one of the young 
ladies to Umphraville ? “ Ma'am!“ 
ſaid he, ſtarting from a reverie, in 
which I ſaw, by his comntenance, 
he was meditating on the young gen- 
tleman and his wailtcoat in no very 
favourable manner,——1I read her 
countenance, too: Þ ſhe thought 
Umphraville juſt the fool he did her 

brother. | 
„Dinner was now announced, 
and the company, after ſome cere- 
monial, got into their places at 
tabke, in the centre of which ſtood 
a ſumptuous epargne, filled, as Bear- 
| ſkin 
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Kin informed us, with the produce 
ot his farm. This joke, which, I 
ſuppoſe, was as regular as the grace 
betore dinner, was explained to the 
ignorant to mean, that the ſweet- 
meats came ſrom a plantation in one 
of the Weſt-India iulands, in which 
he had a concern. The epargne 
itſelf now produced another diſſerta- 
tion from the ladies, and, like the 
waiſtcoat, was alſo pronounced mon- 


firons handſome, Blubber, taking his 


eye half off a plate of ſalmon, to 
which he had juſt been helped, ob- 
ſerved, that it would come to a 
handiome price too; ——** fixty 
ounces, i'll warrant it,“ ſaid he; 
„ but, as the plate-tax is now re- 
pealed, it will coſt but the intereſt 
a-keeping.—** La! papa, faid 
Miſs Blubber, vou are always 
thinking of the money things coſt,” 
“ Yes,” added her brother, 
6 tables of intereſt are an excellent 
accompaniment for a deſert.” — At 
this ſpeech all the ladies laughed 
very loud, Blubber ſaid, he was 
an impudent dog, but ſeemed to re- 
liſh his ſon's wit notwithſtanding. 


_ Umphraville looked flernly at him; 


and, had not a glance of his waiſt- 
coat ſet him down as ſomething be- 
neath a man's anger, I don't know 
what conſequences might: have. tol- 
lowed. During the reſt of the en- 
tertainment, I could fee the faut 
of fool and coxcomb on every mor- 
ſel that Umphraville ſwallowed, 
though Mrs. Bearſkin, next whom 
be ſat, was at great pains to help 
him to the nice bits of every thing 

©« When dinner was over, Mr, 
Blubber mentioned his defign- of 
making à tour through the High- 
lands, to vifit Stirling, Taymouth, 
and Dunkeld; and applying to our 
landlord for ſome deſcription © 
theſe places, was by him referred 
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to Mr. Umphraville and me. Mt. 
Umphraville was not in a commy. 
nicative mood; fo I was obliged to 


aflure Mr. Blubber, who talked 


with much uncertainty and appre. 
henſion of theſe matters, that he 
would find beds and bed-cloaths, 
meat for himſelt, and corn for his 
hortes, at the. teveral places above 


' mentioned ; that he had no danger- 


ous, ſeas to croſs in getting at them; 
and that there were no highwaymen 
upon the road. | 

„After this there was a con- 
ſiderable interval of hilence, and we 
were in danger of getting once more 
upon Mr. Edward's fine waiſtcoar, 
when Mr. Bearſkin, informing the 
company, that his couſin was a great 
lover of muſic, called on has daugh- 
ter, Miſs Polly, for a ſong, with 


which, after ſome of the uſual apo- 


logies, ſhe complied ; and, in com- 


pliment ro Mr. Umphraville's taſte, 


who ſhe was ſure muſt like Italian 
muſic, ſhe ſung, or rather ſqualled 
a ſong of Sachinrs, in which there 
was ſcarcely one bar in tune from the 
beginning to the end. Miſs Blubber 
ſaid, in her uſual phraſeology, that 
it was a monſirous (weet air Her 
brother ſwore it was divinely ſung. 
— Umphraville gulped down a falſe- 
hood with a very bad grace, and 


ſaid, Miſs would be a good finger 


with a little more practice - a come 
pliment, which was not more diſtant 


from truth on one ſide, than from 
Miſs's expectations on the other, 
and I could plainly perceive, did 


not ſet him forward in the favour of 
the family. + 
My father is a judge of ſinging 


too, ſaid Mr. Ed, Blubber ; ** what 


is your opinion of the ſong, Sir? — 
* My opinion is,” ſaid he, that 
your /talianos always ſet me aſleep; 


f _Engliſh ears ſhould have Engliſh 
ſongs. I think.“ . Then, ſuppole 


one 
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ane of the ladies ſhould -give us an 
Engliſh ſong,” ſaid I. Tis a good 
motion,” ſaid Mr, Bearſkin, „I ſe- 
cond it; Miſs Betſy Blubber ſings an 
excellent Engliſh ſong.” —Mits Bet- 
ſy denied — that ſhe ever ſung 
at all ; but evidence being produced 
againſt her, ſhe, at laſt, ſaid ſhe 
would try if ſhe could make out, 
« the Maid's Choice,” „Ay, ay, 
Betſy,” ſaid her father, “a very 
good ſong ; I have heard it before.“ 


— if I could but find, 
| care not for fortune—=Umh! —a man to 
my mind.“ 


Miſs Betſy began the ſong accord- 
ingly, and to make up for her want 
of voice, accompanied it with a great 
deal of action. Either from the ac- 
cident of his being placed oppoſite to 
her, or from a {ly application to his 
ſtate as an old bachelor, ſhe choſe to 
perſonify the maid's choice in the 
tizare of Umphraville, and pointed 
the deſcription of the ſong particu- 
larly at him, Umphraville, with 
all bis dignity, his abilities, and his 
knowledge, felt himſelf uneaſy and 
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ridiculous under this filly alluſion of 
a ballad : he bluſhed, attempted to 
laugh, bluſhed again, and {till look- 
ed with that aukward importance 
which only the more attracted the 
ridicule of the fools around him. Not 
— after the ladies retired; and no 
perſuaſion of his couſin could induce 
him to ſtay the evening, or even to 
enter the drawing- room where they 
were aſſembled at tea. 

„Thank heaven!“ ſaid Umphra- 
ville, when the door was ſhut, and 
we had got fairly into the ſtreet. 
« Amen !” I replied, ſmiling, ** for 
our good dinnerand excellent wine !” 
—— * How the devil, Charles,” 
ſaid he, “do you contrive to bear 
all this nonſenſe with the compoſure 
you do?“ - Why, I have often told 
you, my friend, that our earth is 
not a planet fitted up only for the 
reception of wife men, — Your Blub- 
bers and iearſkins are neceſſary 
parts of the ſyſtem; they deſerve 
the enjoyments they are capable of 
feeling ;—and J am not ſure if he 
who ſuffers from his own ſuperiority 
does not deſerve his ſufferings,” 


>” — 


T has been remarked that the 
country-lite prevails more in 
Great Britain than in any civilized 
nation in Europe. However true 
this obſervation may be in the gene- 
ral, there is one ſet of men among 
us, to whom, in the preſent times, 
it will by no means apply : I mean 
our great nobles, and men of high 
fortune. It is indeed vain to expect, 
tat perſons in that rank of life 


l Conſequences of retiring from Society; ſhewn in the Character 
of Ac AsrTo, a Country Gentleman. 


[ From the ſame.] 


ſhould be able to withſtand the at- 
tractions of a court, and the ſeduce 
tions of a luxurious capital. 

It is, nevertheleſs, a melancholy 


circumitance, in travelling through 


tnis iſland, to find ſo many noble p: + 
laces deſerted by their illuſtrious 
owners, even in that ſeaſon ot the 
year when, to every man of taſte, the 
country mult afford true pleaſure. 
How mortifying is it to hear a greg t 
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man tell you, that he cannot afford 
to live at his country-ſeat, and to 
ſee him, after paſſing a winter in 
London, and lofing thouſands in a 
week, reduced to the neceſſity of 
murdering the ſummer, by lounging 
from watering- place to watering - 
place, or retiring with two or three 
humble friends to a villa in the en- 
virons of London, inſtead of living 
with a becoming dignity in the man- 
ſton of his anceſtors? To ſuch men 
T would beg leave to recommend the 
advice of King James I. who, as 
Lord Bacon tells us, ** was wont to 
« be very carneſt with the country- 
& gentlemen to go from London to 
« their country-ſeats; and ſome- 
times would ſay to them, Gentle- 
„% men, at London, vou are like 
„ ſhips in the ſea, which ſhew like 
& nothing; but, in your country 
* villages, you are like ſhips in a 
„ river, which look like great 
„things.“ 

do not mean, however, to ſay, 
that a great man ſhould live always 
in the country. The duties of his 
ſtation, and the rank he holds in ſo- 
crety, require, that he ſhovld paſs 
part of the ycar in the capital; and, 
mdepeudently of theſe conſiderations, 
I believe it will be allowed, that a 
man of high rank, who has paſſed 
his Whole life immured within the 
walls cf his own chatean, and con— 
ſtautly ſurrounded by a circle who 
look up to him, 1s, of all mortals, 
the moſt inſupportable. 

„ Nay, I will go farther; I am 
diſpoſed to believe, that it is an im- 
proper and a hurtful thing, even tor 
a private gentleman of moderate for- 
tune, to retirè from the world, and 
betake himſelf altogether to a coun- 
try-lite. 

„A remarkable infance of the 
bad conſequences of abandoning ſo- 
eiety, 1 lately met with in a vitit I 
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had occaſion to pay to a gentleman, 
with whom I had become acquainted 
at college, and whoſe real name 1 
ſhall conceal under that of Acaſto. 
Soon after he quitted the univerſity, 
where he had been diſtinguiſhed by 
an ardent love of literature, Acaſſo 
retired to his eſtate in the country, 
which, though not great, was fully 
ſufficient for all his wants, There 
he had reſided ever fince ; and, ei- 
ther trom inclination or indolence, 
had remained a bachelor, I had not 
ſeen him for many years. Time 
had made ſome alteration in his fi- 
gure; but that was little when com- 
pared with the change I found in 
him in all other reſpects. In his 
dreſs and manners he was indeed 
completely ruſticated ; and, by liv- 
ing much alone, he had contracted 
an indifterence to that decorum, and 
to thoſe little attentions, without 
which no man can be agreeable in 
ſociety, The day I arrived at his 
houſe, I found him ſauntering in his 
garden, waiting a. call to dinner, 
dreſſed in an old coat, which had 
once been black, a ſlouched hat of 
the ſame complexion, with a long 
pole in his hand, and with a beard 
that did not appear to have felt a 
razor for many days. 

After a hearty welcome, he car- 
ried me in to dinner. In his conver- 
{ation, I found as great a change 
as in his outward appearance and 
deportment, From living tn a nar- 
row circle, he had contracted a pe- 
culiarity in his notions, which ſome- 
times amuſed, from its oddity ; and, 
from converſing chiefly with perſons 
rather of an interior ſtation ro him- 
ſelf, he had become as tenacious of 
his opinions, as if they had been 
ſelf-evident truths, and as impatient 
of contradiction, as it to diſſer from 
him had been a crime, 


„From the ſame cauſes, the ve- 


rick 
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neſt trifle, particularly if it concern- 
ed himſelf, had become to him an 
object of importance. A country 
gentleman he conſidered as the molt 
reſpectable character in nature; and 
he talked as if honour, truth, and 
lincerity, were confined to them 
one. Every man who lived in the 
world, he confidered as a villain ; 
and every woman who paſſed much 
of her time in town, he made no 
ſcruple to ſay, was no better than 
he ſhould be. At firſt, it aſtoniſhed 
me to hear a man of his good ſenſe 
and benevolent diſpoſitions, talk of 
ſome of the moſt amiable characters 
of the age in the moſt diſreſpectful 
terms. When I endeavoured to put 
him to rights, he at once cut me ſhort, 
by ſaying, he could have no doubt 
of the truth of what he advanced, as 
he had been told ſuch and ſuch a 
thing by. his friend and neighbour 
Mr. Downright, who ſcorned to 
flatter any man, or to tell any thing 
but the truth. 

« I ſoon had an opportunity of 
judging how far the country-gentle- 
men were entitled to the high cha- 
acter my friend had given them tor 
honour and integrity. The morn- 
ing after I arrived, my hoſt inform- 
ed me he was obliged to attend a 
county-meeting, Where there was to 
be bulineſs of confiderable import- 
ince, in which he was deeply inte- 
reſted; and, as he could not ſtay at 
home with me, I readily conſented 
taccompany him. He had dreſſed 
hunfelf for the occaſion ; that is, he 
had ſhaved his beard, and put on a 
clean flirt, It remained to deter- 
mine how we ſhould travel. At 
firſt, he propoſed to goa horſeback; 
but the appearance ot a black cloud 
made him think of the carriage. It 
then occurred, that taking the car- 
tage would flop the plough ; and it 
Was determined we ſhould ride. But, 


as we were golng to mount, the re- 
collection of a cold, attended with 
ſome threatenings of a ſore throat 
he had had the week before, made 
bim again reſolve upon the carriages 
In ſhort, I found, that my. 

friend, naturally of an undeciſive 
temper, and having no proper object 
to fill his mind, had accuſtomed him» 
ſelf to deliberate on every trifle, as 
if it had been an affair of the greateſt 
conſequence. At length, we ſet out 


in the carriage; but not till repeated 


inſtructions were given to John to 
drive only two miles the firſt. hour, 
and not more than three, or three 
and a quarter, afterwards. 

On the road, we met with ſome 
incidents that were amuſing enough, 
In the midſt of a ſerious converſa- 
tion on the ſtate of the nation, in 
which Acaſto was propoſing plans of 
reformation, and tracing all our pre- 
ſent calamities to the prevalence of 


the mercantile intereſt in parliament, 


and the ſhameful neglect of the 
country-gentlemen, we happened to 
paſs the houſe of a cottager, who had 
laid down a load of coals rather too 
near the high-· road; which Acaſto no 
ſooner perceived than he ſtopped the 
carriage, and calling out the 
man, began to rate him as if he had 
been guilty of the groſſeſt offence. 
Not ſatisfied with ordering the nui- 
ſance to be removed, he thought it 
neceſlary to repreſent, in ſtrong co- 
lours, all the poſſible miſchiefs that 
might have enſued from iti. What 
might have happened,” ſaid he. if 
my horſes had ſtartled, God — 
knows ! - Had we been overturned, 
my carriagemight have been broken, 
or my horſes killed, and een I my- 
ſelf might have been hurt.” 

© This circumſtance, trifling as 
it was, ruffled my friend ſo much, 
that it was ſome time before he 
could reſume the thread of his con- 
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verſation. Some other incidents of 
the ſame kind gave him an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his attention to 
the police of the country, and of 
impreffing me with an idea of the 
obligations he had thereby conferred 
on his fellow- citizens. At length 
we arrived at the county-town, and 
immediately drove to the court- 
houſe, where we found a very nu- 
merous meeting. 

&« ſoon found, that the import- 
ant buſineſs which had brought. fo 


gentlemen from their own 


man 
houſes, was to determine whether a 
bridge ſhould be built at one end of 
a village or the other, From the 
courſe of the argument, if argument 
it could be called, I plainly per- 
ceived, that, to the public, it was 
a matter of the moſt perfect indiffer- 
ence. But, if executed in one way, 
it would accommodate a gentleman 
who had acquired a large tortune ins 
the courſe of trade, and had lately 
purchaſed an eſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood, on which he had builr 
an elegant houſe. Acaſto, and his 
friend Mr, Downright, ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed the plan of accommodating 
this novus homo, Who, had preſumed 
to buy one of the beſt eſtates in the 
county, from the heir of an an- 
cient family, at a higher price than 
any body elſe would have given for 
it. For my own part, I was truly 
mortifled to obſerve in both parties 
as much trick and chicane as might, 
when properly varniſhed, have Bos 
honour to the moſt finiſhed ſtateſmen. 
In one thing only I diſcovered that 
open plainneſs on which country - 
tlemen are ſo apt to value them- 
elves, and that was in the language 
in which they addreſſed each other. 
There, indeed, they were ſufficient- 
ly plain; and no where did J ever 
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that ſolitude in which he has lived 


A 


* 


obſerve a more total neglect of che! 
favourite maxim of Lord Cheſter. 
field, fortiter in re, ſuaviter in no- 
do. 55 : 

„On our way home, Acaſtoen. 
tertained me with the characters of 
the gentlemen we had ſeen ; but he 
might have ſaved himſelf the treu- 
ble; for, by recolleAing how they 
vated, I ſhould immediately have 
known which of them were honeſt 
and fincere, and which mean time. 
ſerving ſycophants. 

5 1 ſhall not trouble my readers 
with any reflections on Acaſto's cha- 
racter. It is plain, that the little 
peculiarities which, with all his na- 
tural good ſenſe and benevolence, 
expoſe him hourly to ridicule or 
to cenſure, have been occaſioned by 
his retreat from the world, and by 


Re 


fo long. Seldom, indeed, have [ 
known any one that did not, in 
ſome degree, ſuffer from it; that 
did not, more or leſs, become ſel- 
fiſh and contraſted, conceited and 
opinionative. I never fee a young 
heir fluttering about town in the 
circle of gaiety, without feeling an 
emotion of compaſſion. In a few 
years, when he comes to be ſup- 
planted in that circle by a younger 
ſet, no reſource remains for him 
but a retreat to the country, where 
he muſt paſs his days either in a ſtate 
of liſtlels inactivity, or in purſuits 
unworthy of a rational being. | 
would, therefore, earneſtly tecom- 
mend it to every parent, to educate 
the heir ot his 4 to ſome pros 
feſſion; to ſet before him ſome ob- 
jet that may fill his mind, may 
rouſe him to action, and may make 
him at once a happy and reſpectable 
member of ſociety. 
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Remarks, by Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, on the ſhort Dialogue, 
in Shakſpeare's Macbeth, which begins with, „This Caſtle hath a 


From Mr. MaLoxz's Supplement to the laſt Edition of Shakſpeare.] 


6 HIS ſhort dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, 
whilſt they are approaching the 
ones of Macbeth's caſtle, has al- 
ways appeared to me a ſtriking in- 
ſance of what in painting is termed 
roſe, Their converſation very 


naturally turns upon the beauty of 


its ſituation, and the pleaſantneſs of 
the air; and Banquo obſerving the 
martlet's neſts in every receſs of the 
cornice, remarks, that where thoſe 
birds moſt breed and haunt, the air 
is delicate, The ſubje&t of this 
quiet and eaſy converſation gives 
that repoſe ſo neceſſary to the mind 
after the tumultuous buſtle of the 


2790s 


preceding ſcenes, and perfectly con- 
traſts the ſcene of horror that imme- 
diately ſucceeds, It ſeems, as if 
Shakſpeare aſked himſelf, What is 
a prince likely to ſay to his attend- 
ants on ſuch an occaſion ? Whereas 
the modern writers ſeem, on the 
contrary, to be always ſearching for 
new thoughts, ſuch as would never 
occur to men in the fituation which 
is repreſented. — This alſo is fre- 

uently the practice of Homer, who 
rom the midſt of battles and horrors, 
relieves and refreſhes the mind of 
the reader, by introducing ſome 
quiet rural image, or picture of fa- 
miliar domeſtic lite,” 
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D WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Eg. Poet Laurear. 


ND dares inſulting France pretend 
A To graſp the trident of the, main, 
And hope the aftoniſh'd world ſhould bend 
To the mock pageantry aſſum'd in vain ? 
What, though her fleets the billows load, 
What, though her mimick thunders roar, 
She bears the enſigns of the god, 
But got his delegated power. 
Even from the birth of Time, *twas heaven's decree, - 
The queen of iſles ſhould reign ſole empreſs of the ſea. 
United Bourbon's giant pride | 
Strains every nerve, each effort- tries, 
With all but juſtice on its fide, 
That ſtrength can give, or perfidy deviſe. 
Dread they not Him who rules the ſky, 
W hoſe nod directs the whiglwind's ſpeed, 
Who bears his red right arm on high 
For vengeance on the perjur'd head? 
Th Almighty Power, by whoſe auguſt decree 
The Queen of Iſles alone is ſovereign of the ſea ? 
Vain glorious France ! deluded Spain ! 7 
| Whom er'n experience warns in vain, 
+ Ts there a ſea, that daſhing pours 
Its big waves round your trembling ſhores ; 
* Is there a promontory's brow : 
That does not Britain's vaſt atchievements know? 
Aſk Biſcay's rolling flood, 
Aſk the proud Celtic ſteep, 
How oft her navies rode } 
Triumphant o'er the deep ? 
Aſk Lago's ſummits that beheld your fate; 
Aſk Calpe's jutting front, fair cauſe of endleſs hate, 


* 
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Yet *midſt the loudeſt blaſts of fame, 

When moſt the admiring nations gaze, 

What to herſelf does Britain claim ? 

— Not to herſelf ſhe gives the praiſe, 
But low in duſt her head ſhe bows, 

And proſtrate pays her grateful vows 
To Him, the Almighty Pgw'r, by whoſe decree _- 
She reigns, and till ſhall reign, le empreſs of the ſea, 


Fx. 4 _ 
SONG. By the late Chancellor HOADLY, 
[From the Weſtminſter Magazine.] 


7 HEN Chloe try'd her virgin fires, ade 4 Pay, 
And firſt her ſhafts leg fly; -» | 

She fill'd my breaſt with vague defireg— 0 

* —[ thought it was her eye. 

When melting ſtrains fell from her mouth, 

Which gods might wiſh to fip; 

When all was 1 and truth, 


—[ thought it was her lip. + al g 
But when ſhe danced, ſuch air, ſuch grace, * 
What mortal could eſcape ? | 


* 


I look'd no longer on her face, 
I ſwore it was her ſhape. 


When ſeen by chance, her breaſt beſpoke 
The purity within ; e » 
Her ſnowy arm—her iv'ry neck— e 
— ' Twas then her lovely ſkin, 
Nor eye, nor ſhape, nor neck nor face, 
My boſom did enthrall ; - 


—* Twas Sens I found, the happy grace, 
That gave a charm to. all. 


+ 


| "oo 
Extract from Mr. HAYLEY*'s Ey1sTLE to a FRIEND, on the Death 
| of JOHN THORNTON. 


| . ; * 5 
URE mind! whoſe meekneſs. in thy mortal days, 
P Purſuing virtue, (ill retir'd from praiſe ; 
Nor wiſh'd that friendſhip uld on marble give 
That perfect image of thy worth to live, ' | 
Which *twas thy «aim alone to leave impreſt 
On the cloſe tablet of her faithful br 
If now her verſe againſt thy wiſh rebel, 
And ſtrive to blazon, what ſhe loy'd fo well, be 

| M 2 Forgive 
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Forgive the tender thought, the moral ſong, 

Which would thy virtues to the world prolong; 

That, reſcued from the grave's oblivious ſhade 

Their uſeful luſtre may - full ſurvey d, 

Dear to the penſive eye of fond regret, — 

As light ſtill beaming from a ſun that's ſet. 

Oft to our giddy muſe thy voice has taught 

The juft ambition of poetic thought; 

Bid her bold view to lateſt time extend, 

And ſtrive to make futurity her friends 

If any verſe, her little art can frame, 

May win the partial voice of diſtant fame, 

Be it the verſe, whoſe fond ambition tries 

To paint thy mind in truth's unfading dyes, 

Tho? firm, yet tender, ardent, yet refin'd; 

With Roman ſtrength and Attic grace combin'd. 
What tho? undeck'd with titles, power, and wealth, 

Great were thy generous deeds, and done by ſtealth ; 

For thy pure bounty from obſervance ſtole, 

Nor wiſh'd. applauſe, but from thy conſcious ſoul. 

Fho' thy plain tomb no ſculptur'd form may ſhew, 

No boaſtful witneſs of ſuſpected woe; 

Yet heavenly ſhapes, that ſhun the glare of day, 

To that dear ſpot fhall nightly viſits pay: | 

Pale Science there ſhall o'er her votary ſtrew 

Her flow'rs, yet moiſt with ſorrow's recent dew. 

There Charity, Compaſſion's lovely child, 

In ruſtic notes pathencally wild, | 

With grateful bleſſings bid thy name endure, 

And mourn the patron of her village-poor, 

E'en from the midnight ſhew with mulic gay, 

The ſoul of Beauty to thy tomb ſhall ſtray, 

In ſweet diſtraction ſteal from preſent mirth, 

To ſigh unnotic'd o'er the hallow'd earth, 

Which hides thoſe lips, that glow'd with tender fire, 

And ſung her praiſes to no common lyre: 

But Friendſhip, wrapt in forrow's deepeſt gloom, 

Shall keep the longeſt vigils at thy tomb; 

Her wounded breaſt, diſdainful of relief, 

There claims a fond præeminence in grief: 

She, as the ſeaſons of, the year return, 

Shall place thy fav'rite plants around the urn, 

Which, in the luxury of tender thought, 

Her care hall raiſe, with plajative emblems wrought, 

Recalling ever, with remembrance ſweet, 

Thy kind attachment to her calm retreat. 
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CHARACTERS of HERODOTUS, FHUCYDIDES, 
and XENOPHON. 


{From Mr, Harvey's Eſſay on Hiſtery..] 


Hiſtory ! whoſe pregnant mines impart 
O Unfailing treaſures to poetic art; 
The Epic gem, and thoſe of darker hues, 
Whoſe trembling luſtre decks the tragic Muſe ; 
Tf, juſtly conſcious of thy powers, I raiſe 
A votive tablet to record thy praiſe, 
"That ancient temple to my view unfold, 
Where thy firſt Sons, on Glory's liſt enroll'd, 
To Fancy's eye, in living forms, appear, 
And fill with Freedom's notes the raptur'd ear |! — 
The dome expands !—Behold th? Hiſtoric Sire! 
+ Jonic roſes mark his ſoft attire ; 
Bold in his air, but graceful in his mien 
As the fair figure of his favour'd Queen, 
When her proud galley ſham'd the Perſian van, 
And wa XEAxES own'd her more than man! 
Soft as the ſtream, whoſe dimpling waters play, 
And wind in lucid lapſe their pleaſurable way, 
His rich, Homeric elocution flows, 
For all the Mules modulate his proſe : 
Tho' blind Credulity his ſtep mifleads 
Thro' the dark miſt of her Egyptian meads, 
Yet when return'd, with patriot paſſions warm, 
He paints the progreſs of the Perſian ſtorm, 
In Truths illumin'd field, his labours rear, 
A trophy worthy of the Spartan ſpear : 
His eager country, in the Olympic vale, 
Throngs with proud joy to catch the martial tale, 
Behold! where Valour, reſling on his lance, 
Drinks the ſweet ſound in rapture's filent trance, 
Then, with a grateful ſhout of fond acclaim, 
Hails the juſt herald of his country's fame !— 
But mark the Youth, in dumb delight immers'd ! 
See the proud tear of emulation burit 1 
O faithful fign of a ſuperior foul ! | 
Thy prayer is heard :—tis thine to reach the goal. 
See! bleſt OLor ws! ſee the palm is won! 
Sublimity and Wiſdom crown thy Son: 
His the rich prize, that caught his earl 
Th” eternal — of — praiſe! 22 
Pure from the ſtain of favor, or of hate, 
His nervous line unfolds the deep Debate; 
— the * of War ; with matchleſs ow | 
Draws Diſcord, ſpringing from Ambition's ſource, - % 
as M 3 | With 
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With all her Demagogues, who murder Peace, 
In the fierce ſtruggles of contentious Greece. 
Stript by Ingratitudę of juſt command 
Above reſentment to a thankleſs land, 

Above all envy, rancour, pride, and ſpleen, ' 
In exile patient, in diſgrace ſerene, | 
And proud to celebrate, as Truth inſpires, 
Each patriot Hero, that his ſoul admires — 
The deep-tun'd trumpet of renown he blows, 
In ſage retirement mid the Thracian ſnows. 
But to untimely ſilence Fate devotes 
Thoſe lips, yet trembling with imperfect notes 
And baſe Oblivion threatens to devour | 
Ev'n this firſt offspring of hiſtoric power. 

A generous guardian of a rival's fame, 

Mars the-dark Fiend in this malignant aim : 
Accompliſh'd XExoenon ! thy truth has ſnewn 
A brother's glory ſacred as thy own : Sat 

O rich in all the blended gifts, that grace 
Minerva's darling ſons of Artic race! 

The Sage's olive, the Hiſtorian's palm, 

The Victor's laurel, all thy name embalm!  * 
The ſimple diction, free from glaring art, 

With ſweet allyrement ſteals upon the heart, 

Pure as the rill, that Nature's hand 'refines ; 
Clear, as thy harmony of ſoul, it ſhines, | 

Two paſſions there by ſoft contention pleaſe, 

The love of martial Fame, and learned Eaſe : 
Theſe friendly colours, exquiſitely join'd, 
Form the inchanting picture of thy mind. 

Thine was the praiſe, bright models to afford 

To CzsaR's rival pen, and rival ſword: | 

Bleſt, had Ambition not deſtroy'd his claim 

To the mild luſtre of thy purer fame! 

Thou pride of Greece! in thee her triumphs end: 
And Roman chiefs in borrowed pomp aſcend, 


| Charafter of VOLTAIRE, 
L From. the ſame. ] 


H O' pontiffs execrate, and kings betray, 
| Let not this fate your generous warmth allay, 
Ve kindred worthies ! who ſtill dare to wield + 
Reaſon's keen ſword, and toleration's ſhield, 
In climes where perſecution's iron mace 

Is rais'd to maſſacre the human race! 
* 5- a , 4 #4 $2, ($3 4 . 
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The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal : 
Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs champions hve, 
Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that earth can give. 
Firm in this band, who to her aid advance, 
And high amid th' hiſtoric ſons of France, 
Delighted nature ſaw, with partial care, 
The lively vigour of the gay VoLTarrg ; 
And fondly gave him, with Anacston's fire, 
To throw the hand of age acroſs the lyre: MI. 7: 
But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd fo long ! 
Th” hiſtorian's tale is clos'd, the poet's ſong ! 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, 
Who fill'd fo large a ſpace in learning's eye! 
Thou mind unweary'd ! thy long toils are o'er ; 
Cenſure and praiſe can touch thy ear no more: 
Still let me breathe with juſt regret thy name, 
Lament thy foibles, and thy powers proclaim ! 

On the wide ſea of letters *rwas thy boaſt 
To croud each fail, and touch at every coaſt : 
From that rich deep how often haſt thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of ſplendid thought! 
How did'ſt thou triumph on that {ubject-tide, 
Till vanity's wild guſt, and ſtormy pride, 
Drove thy ſtrong bark, in evil hour, to ſplit 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit! 

But be thy failings cover'd by thy tomb ! 
And guardian laurels o'er thy aſhes bloom 
From the long annals of the world thy art, 

With chemie proceſs, drew the richer part; 

To hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air, 

And made the intereſt of mankind her care ; 

Pleas'd her grave brow with garlands to adorn, 

And from the roſe of knowledge ſtrip the thorn. 
Thy lively eloquence, in proſe, in verſe, 

Still keenly bright, and elegantly terſe, 

Flames with bold ſpirit; yet is idly raſh; 

Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſh ; 

Thy wiſdom verges to ſarcaſtic ſport, 

Satire thy joy! and ridicule thy for: / 

But the gay genius of the Gallic foil, 

Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of ſerious toil, 

Thro? every ſcene his playful ir maintains, 

And in the light memoir unrivaPd reigns. 

Thy wits, O France! (as een thy critics own) 

Support not hiſtory's majeſtic rone ; 

They, like thy ſoldiers, want, in feats of length, 

The perſevering foul of Britiſh ſtrength, 
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Characters of CLARE 


f 2 -+ 


LYTTELTON. 
[ From the ſame. ] 


AIL to thee, Britain! hail! delightful land! 
| ſpring with filial joy to reach thy ſtrand: 

And thou! bleſt nouriſher of ſouls, ſublime 
As e' er immortaliz'd their native clime, 
Rich in poetic treaſures, yet excuſe 
The trivial offering of an humble Muſe, 
Who pants to add, with fears by love o'ercome, 
Her mite of glory to thy countleſs ſum !- 
Wich vary'd colours, of the richeſt die, 
Fame's brilliant banners o'er thy offspring fly: 
In native vigour bold, by freedom led, 
No path of honour have they fail'd to tread : 
But while they wiſely plan, and bravely dare, 
Their own atchievements are their lateſt care, 
Tho' Camper, rich in learning's various ſtore, 
Sought in tradition's mine truth's genuine ore, 
The waſte of hiſt'ry lay in lifeleſs ſhade, | 
Tho'RawLe1cn's piercing eye that world ſurvey'd. 
Tho' mightier names there caſt a caſual glance, 
They ſeem'd to ſaunter round the field by chance, 


Till CLaREnDoN aroſe, and in the hour 


When civil diſcord wak'd each mental power, 
With brave defire to reach this diſtant goal, 6 
Strain'd all the vigour of his manly ſoul. 

Nor truth, nor freedom's injured powers, allow 
A wreath unſpotted to his haughty brow : | 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit ſtill his fame exalts, 

With ſweet atonement for his lefſer faults. 

His pomp of phraſe, his pęriod of a mile, 

And all the maze of his bewilder'd ſtyle 

Illum'd by warmth of heart, no more offend : 
What cannot taſte forgive, in Fx LAN's friend? 
Nor flow his praiſes from this ſingle ſource ; 
One province of his art diſplays his force : 

His portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 


The ſoft precifion of the clear VAN DVX E: 


Tho', like the painter, his faint talents yield, 


And fink embarraſs'd in the epic field. 


Yet ſhall his labours long adorn our iſle, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile ; 
They, tho' conſtructed by a bigot's hand, 
Nor nicely finiſh'd, nor correctly plan'd, 
With ſolemn majeſly, and pious gloom, 


An awful influence o'er the mind aſſume; 


« 


NDON, BURNET, RAPIN, HUME, and 


4 


And from the alien eyes of every ſect 


Attract obſervance, and command reſpect. 


In following years, when thy great name, Nass av! 


Stampt the bleſt deed of liberty and law ; 
When clear, and,guiltleſs of oppreſſion's rage, 
There roſe in Britain an Augultan age, 

And eluſter'd wits, by emulation bright, 
Diffus'd o'er Anna's reign their mental light; 
That conſtellation ſeem'd, tho' ſtrong its flame, 
To want the ſplendor of hiſtoric fame : 

Yet Bus N r's page may laſting glory hope, 
Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Pore. | 
Tho? his rough language haſte and warmth denote, 
With ardent honeſty of ſoul he wrote; 

Tho! critic cenſures on his work may ſhower, 
Like faith, his freedom has a ſaving power. 


Nor ſhalt thou want, Rarin! thy well-earn'd praiſe ; 


The ſage Pot vntus thou of modern days 
Thy ſword, thy pen, have both thy name endear'd ; 
This join'd our arms, and that our ſtory clear d- 
Thy foreign hand diſcharg'd th' hiſtorian's truſt, 
Unſway'd by party, and to freedom juſt, 

To letter'd fame we owe thy fair pretence, 

From patient labour, and from candid ſenſe, 

Yet public favour, ever hard to fix, 

Flew from thy page, as heavy and prolix. 

For ſoon, emerging from the ſophiſts“ ſchool, 
With ſpirit eager, yet with judgment cool, 

With ſubtle ſkill to ſteal upon applauſe, 

And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe ; 

To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, 

Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part; 
Graceful in ſtyle, in argument acute; 

Maſter of every trick in keen diſpute ! 

With theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning tale, 
And hide deceit in moderation's vel, 

High on the pinnacle of faſhion plac'd, 

Hume ſhone the idol of hiſtoric taſte. 

Already, pierc'd by freedom's ſearching rays, 
The waxen fabric of his fame decays.— 

Think not, keen ſpirit ! that theſe hands preſums 
To tear each leaf of laurel from thy tomb 

Theſe hands ! which, if a heart of human frame 
Could ſtoop to harbour that ungenerous aim, 


Would ſhield thy grave, and give, with guardian care, 


Each type of eloquence to flouriſh there 
ut public love commands the painful taſk, 
From the pretended ſage to ſirip the maſk, 
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Cenſure of Mr. GIBBON's irreligious Spirit 


LS 


When his falſe tongue, averſe to freedom's cauſe, x 
Profanes the ſpirit of her antient laws, | FOES 
As Aſia's ſoothing opiate drugs, by ſtealth, $ 

Shake every ſlacken'd nerve, and ſap the health; - 

Thy wntings thus, with noxious charms refin d. 
Seeming to ſoothe its ills, unnerve the mind. 5 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 

To ſtrike alone at patty's abject ends, 

Our hearts more free from faction's weeds we feel, . 
But they have loſt the flower of patriot zgal. 

Wild as thy feeble metaphyſic page, 

Thy hiſt'ry rambles into ſceptic rage; 


| Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe 


A HA Mrs x's virtue, and a SHAKSPEARE's muſe. 
With purer ſpirit, free from party ſtrife, 
To ſoothe his evening hour of honour'd life, 
See candid LyTTELTON at length unfold * 
The deeds of liberty in days of old! 3 
Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, | 
He winds the lengthen'd tale thro'-many a page; ' 
But there the beams of patriot virtue ſhine; _ | 
There truth and freedom ſanctify the line, 
And laurels, due to civil wiſdom, ſhield | 
This noble Neftor of th” hiſtoric field. 


: and Defence of his 
Paſſion for Fame. ee 


[ From the fame. * 


HIN K not my verſe means blindly to engage 
In harſh defence of thy profaner page! 

Tho' keen her ſpirit, her attachment fond, 

Baſe ſervice cannot ſuit with friendſhip's bond ; 

Too firm from duty's ſacred path to turn, 

She breathes an honeſt figh of deep concern, 

And pities genius, when his wild career 

Gives faith a wound, or innocence a fear, ; 

Humanity herſelf, divinely mild, | | Co 

Sublime religion's meek and modeſt child, ' 

Like the dumb ſon of Crosgsvs, in the ſtrife, 

Where force aſſail'd his father's facred life, 

Breaks filence, and with filial duty warm, 

Bids thee revere her parent's hallow'd form! 

Far other ſounds the ear of learning ſtun, 
From proud theology's contentious ſon ; Wi 
Leſs eager to correct, than. to revile, * rods 250A 


Rage in his voice! and rancour in his ſtyle ! of 
; 15 
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His idle ſcoffs with coarſe reproof deride 
Thy generous thirſt of praiſe, and liberal pride; 
Becauſe thy ſpirit dares that wiſh avow, | 
Which reaſon ons, and wiſdom muſt allow! 
The noble inſtinct, love of laſting fame, | 
Was wiſely planted in the human frame : | 
From hence the brighteſt rays of hiſtory flow; 
To this their vigour and their uſe they owe. 
Nor ſcorns fair virtue this untainted ſource, 
From henee ſhe often draws her lovely force: 
For heaven this paſſion with our life combin'd, _. 
Which, like a central power, impels the languid mind. 
When, clear from envy's cloud, that general peit ? 
It burns moſt brightly in the author's breaſt, 
Its ſoothing hopes his various pains. beguile, 
And give to learning's face her ſweeteſt ſmile : 
What joy, to think his genius may create 
Exiſtence far beyond the common date! 
His wealth of mind to lateſt ages give, 
And in futurity*s affection live! 
From unborn beauty, ſtill to fancy dear, 
Draw with ſoft magic the delightful tear; 
Or thro' the boſom of far diſtant youth, 
Spread the warm glow of. liberty and truth! 
O G18BBoN ! by thy frank ambition taught, 
16 Let me like thee maintain th' enlivening thought, 
That, from oblivion's killing cloud ſecure, 
My hope may proſper, and my verſe endure: _ 
While thy bright name, on hiſtory's car ſublime, 
Rolls in juſt triumph o'er the field of time, 
May 1, untaltering, thy long march attend, 
No flattering ſlave ! but an applauding iriend ! 
Diſplay th* imperfect ſketch I fondly drew, 
Of that wide province, where thy laurels grew: 
And, honoufr'd with a wreath of humbler bays, 
Join the loud pæan of thy laſting praiſe ! 
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Concluſion of Miſs SEwAR 's EL EG on Captain Ccoke, 


OW leads Humanity the deſtin'd way, 
Where all the loves in Otaheite ftray. 
Io did the arts diſcloſe their wond*rous pow'rs, 
To bid the virtues conſecrate the bow'rs, N 
She gives her hero to its blooming plain.— 
Nor has he wander'd, has he bled in vain! 
His lips perſuaſive charm th* uncultur'd youth, 


is Teach wiſdom's lore, and point the path of truth, 
* « See! 
* 


** 
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See! *chaſten'd love in ſofter glances flows, 
See! with new fires parental duty glows. - 


Thou ſmiling Eden of the ſouthern wave, 
Could not, alas! thy grateful wiſhes ſave _ _ | 
'That angel-goodneſs, which had bleſs'd thy plain? 
: Ah! vain thy gratitude, thy wiſhes vain !' 
On a far diſtant, and remorſeleſs ſhore, 
Where human fiends their dire libations pour: 4 
Where „ hov'ring o'er the blaſted heath, 
Poiſes with ghaſtly ſmile the darts of death, 
Pierc'd by their venom'd points, your favorite bleed j 
And on his limbs the luſt of hunger feeds "i 


Thus when, of old, the muſe*born Orpheus bore 
Fair arts and virtues to the Thracian ſhore ; 
Struck with ſweet energy the warbling wire, 
And pour'd perſuaſion from th* immortal lyre ; . ' 
As ſoften'd brutes, the waving woods among, 
Bow'd their meek heads, and liften'd to the ſong; 
Near, and more near, with rage and tumult loud, 
Round the bold bard th' inebriate maniacs crowd. 
Red on th* ungrateful ſoil his life-blood ſwims, 
And fiends and furies tear his quiv'ring limbs ! 


Gay Eden of the ſouth, thy tribute pay, 
And raiſe, in pomp of woe, thy Cookk's * Morai ! 
Bid mild Omia bring his choiceſt ſtores, | 
The juicy fruits, andthe luxuriant flow'rs ; | 
Bring the bright. plumes, that drink the torrid ray, 
And firew each laviſh ſpoil on Cooke's Morai ! 


Come, Oberea, hapleſs fair one! come, þ 
With piercing ſhrieks bewail thy hero's doom. 
She comes !---ſhe gazes round with dire ſurvey !—» 
Oh! fly the mourner on her frantic way, * | 
See! ſee! the pointed ivory wounds that head, 
Where late the Loves impurpled roſes ſpread ; 

Now ſtain'd with gore, her rayen-trefles flow, 
In ruthleſs negligence of mad'ning woe ; 
* 


* 


TI 


* Chaflen'd love. Captain Cooke obſerves, in his ſecond voyage; that t 
women of Otaheite were grown more modeft, and that the barbarous pradi 
of deſtroying their children was leſſened, 

* Morai.—The Morai is a kind of funeral altar, which the people of C 
heite raiſe to the memory of their deceaſed friends. They bring to it a dai 
tribute of fruits, flowers, and the plumage of birds. The chief mourn 
wanders around it in a ſtate of apparent diſtraction, ſhrieking furiouſly, 2 
ſtriking at zntervals a ſhark's tooth into her head, All people fly her, as 
aims at wounding not only herſelf, but others, . | 


* 
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* . a 
Loud ſhe laments !-—-and long the nymph ſhall ſtray 
With wild unequal ſtep round Cooks's Morai ! 


But ah !----aloft on Albion's rocky ſteep, 
That frowns incumbent o'er the boiling deep, 
Solicitous, and ſad, a ſofter form h 
Eyes the lone flood, and deprecates the ſtorm. | 
II- fated matron !---for, alas! in vain 
Thy eager glances wander o'er the main! 
is the vex'd billows, that inſurgent rave, 
Their white foam filvers yonder diſtant wave, 

' *Tis not his ſails !---thy huſband comes no more ? 
His bones now whiten an accurſed ſhore ! 
Retire, - for hark! the ſea-gull ſhrieking ſoars, 

The lurid atmoſphere portentous low'rs ; 

Night's ſullen ſpirit groans in ev'ry 

And o'erthe waters draws the darkling veil, 

Sighs in thy hair, and chills thy throbbing breaſt 
Go, wretched mourner !---weep thy griefsto reſt! 


Yet, tho' through life is loſt each fond delight, 

Tho? ſet thy earthly ſun in dreary night, 

On!] raiſe thy thoughts to yonder ſtarry plain, 
And on thy ſorrow ſelfiſn, weak, and vain ; 
Since, while Britannia, to his virtues juſt, 
Twines the bright wreath, and rears th' immortal buſt ; 
While on each wind of heav'n his fame fhall riſe, | 
In endleſs incenſe to the ſmiling ſkies ; 
The attendant Power, that bade his ſails expand, 
And waft her bleſſings to each barren land, 
Now raptur'd bears him to th' immortal plains, 
Where mercy hails him with congenial ſtrains ; 
Where ſoars, on joy's white plume, his ſpirit free, 
And angels choir bim, while he waits for Thee. 


| Thought at the Grave of JOSEPH HIGHMORE, Eſq; 
in CANTERBURY Cathedral, 
A TIS T or Sage, by chance or leiſure led, 
To view theſe fond memorials of the dead, 


Pauſe o'er this ſtone, to worth and genius juſt, 
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8 And learn what here is crumbling into duit ! * 
An eye, a hand, whoſe magic powers could ſave 

, From age and death the beauteous and the brave ; 1 
dai Could bid late times admire each Gunning's charms, 1 
rn And Wolfe and William bloom, till green in arms: 


a A head, which daily added to its tore 
Of uſeful knowledge, and yet ſought for more ; 


40 '6 
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A heart, 
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A heart, to pity prone, in age, in youth, 

Warm'd with the love of virtue and of truth: 

A mind“ Not ſo, RELIGION ſmiling cries ; 

' « That ſpurns the grave, and triumphs in the ſkies,” 
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ODE for his MAJESTY'S BixTa-Day, June 4, 1780. 


By WiLLiam WuiTEREZAD, Eſq. Poet Laureat. 


8 TILL ober the deep does Britain reign, 
Her Monarch till the Trident bears: 
Vain-glorious France, deluded-Spain, 

Have found their boaſted efforts vain, 
Vain as the fleeting ſhades when orient light appears, 


As the young eagle to the blaze of day 

Undazzled and undaunted turns his eyes, 
So unappall'd, where glory led the way, 

Midſt ſtorms of war, midit mingling ſeas and ſkies, 
The genuine offspring of the Brunſwick name 
Prov'd his high birth's hereditary claim, 

And the applauding nation hail'd with joy 
Their future hero in the intrepid boy ! 


Prophetic as the flame that ſpread 

Round the young Iulus' head, a 

Be that bleſt omen of ſucceſs! The Muſe 

Catches thence exſtatic views, 

Sees new laurels nobly won 

As the circling years roll on ; - 

Sees that triumphs of his own " 

Each diſtinguiſh'd month ſhall crown, 

And, ere this feſtive day again 

Returns to wake the gratetul ſtrain, 

Sees all that hoſt of foes, | 

Both to her glory and repoſe, | 
Bend their proud necks beneath Britannia's yoke, 
And court that peace which their injuſtice broke. 


Still o'er the deep ſhall Britain reign, 
| Her Monarch ſtill the Trident bear; 
The warring world is leagu'd in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear, 
Graſp'd be the ſpear by every hand, 
Let every heart united glow, 
Collected like the Theban band, 
Can Britain dread a foe? * 
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No; ofer the deep ſhe {till ſhall reign, 
Her Monarch ſtill the Trident bear; 
The warring world is leagu'd in vain 


To conquer thoſe who know not fear! 


o MISS T—— of OxFoxD, on her SHELL-WORK, repre- 
ſenting the interview of PRosPERO and MikAN DA in the 


Cell. 
[From Mr. Wal Trzas's Poems.] 


W I TH fond regard the ſcene I view 
Which Shakſpeare's mighty genius drew, 
While female Fancy's rival ſtore 
Imparts a charm unfelt before, 

O would that great magician deign 

To lend awhile his golden Pens 

Then would I point each ſecret ſpot, 

Each coral cave, and pearly grot, 

Where the blue tides of ocean ſpread, 

Or Avon wears his ancient bed, 

Whence the rich ſpar, the cryſtal bright, 

The golden-glutering marcaſite, 

Adorn the curious cell, that ſtands 


The boaſt of young Miranda's hands, 


And firſt behold the maid admir'd 
In ſweet ſimplicity attir'd, 
The roſe that bluſhes all unſeen 
Amid the defart's wildeſt green! 
Oh that Ferdinand were by, 
From his own Miranda's eye, 
With ſoothing ſympathy fincere 
To kiſs the filver ſhedding tear! 
Yer oh forbcar to pipe aWa 
A tear that ſhines with pity's ray, 
Nor from the virgin's breaſt remove 
The gentle ſigh of filial love! | 
Whoe'er th' enchanting ſcene ſhall view, 
Shall catch the pleaſing charm anew, 
Impatient ſhall reſolve the while 
To ſeek the poet's deſert ifle, 
And wiſh for Ariel's wings to dwell 
In magic Profper's lonely cell, 


8 


Fair architect, your plaſtic art, 
That thro' the eye can touch the heart, 
Embelliſh fiction's wildeſt theme, 


And realiſe the poet's dream, | 
= With 


* 
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Lines 


R 


With brighteſt fancy's potent ſpell 
Hath built the hoar magician's cell, 
Where oft he waves his ſudden wand; 
And with your graceful flowing hand 
Supplied each volume's wond'rous ſtore 
Where ſtill he cons his myſtic lore: 
Yours is the charm, with flowery bloom 
That animates the rocky gloom ; 

That peoples the enchanted grove | 
With virtue, ſcience, beauty, love, 
Far in the deſart ſhades retir'd; 

And makes Miranda more admir'd. 


by a LADY, on obſerving ſome WHITE HAIRS on he 

Lover's HEAD. '# 
HOU to whoſe power reluctantly we bend, 
Foe to life's fairy dreams, relentleſs Time, 

Alike the dread of lover, and of friend, 14 ' 

Why ſtamp thy ſeal on manhood's roſy prime? 

Already twining *midft my Thyrſis hair, 

The ſnowy wreaths of age, the monuments of care, 


'Thro? all her forms, tho' Nature owns thy ſway, 
That hoaſted ſway thou'lt here exert in vain ; 

'To the laſt beam of life's declining day, 

Thyrſis ſhall view, unmov'd, thy potent reign. 
Secure to pleaſe, while goodneſs knows to charm, 
Fancy and taſte delight, or ſenſe and truth inform. 


Tyrant, when from that lip of crimſon glow, 
Swept by thy chilling wing, the roſe ſhall fly ; 
When thy rude ſcythe indents his poliſh'd brow, 
And quench'd is all the luſtre of his eye; 

When ruthleſs age diſperſes every grace, 

Each finile that beams from that enchanting face— 


Then thro? her ſtores ſhall ative memory rove, 

Teaching each various charm to bloom anew, 

And fill the raptur'd eye of faithful love, , 
Shall bend on Thyrſis its delightful view; 

Still ſhall he triumph, with refiſtleſs power, 

Still rule the conquer'd heart to life's remoteſt hour, 


ob 


. " T7 
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ODE to the DESERT. By Mc. WN. 


[From the Same. 


HOU waſte from human fight retir'd, 
By nought eſteem'd, 'invok' , defir'd; 
Where — hill, and ſterile plain, 
And ever ſullen filence reign ; 


Where nought is ſeen to chear the eye, 
But ruſſet earth, and ſunny ſky ; 

Nor tree, nor herbage bleſs the expound, 
Nor ought to cheriſh life is fou 


Save, where the deer, whom fears aſſail, 
Shoots ſuddenly athwart the vale ; 

If chance the 15 und of diſtant feet 
Approach his loneſome, dark retreat; 


Oh! while thy ſecrets I explore, 
And traverſe all thy * oer; 
The patient camel I beſtride.— 


May no ill-hap his ſteps betide l 


As on we preſs the burning ſoil, 

And through the windin g valley toll ; 
Still lend ſome hill's projeNting h ht, 
To ſcreen me from Sol's piercing ane! 


And ſhould our ſcrips of water fail, 
And horrid thirſt my lips affail ; 
Then, then thy ſcanty drops 1 Parts 
To renovate my heart ! 


Nor to thy toiling fon ;_, __ W_— 
The trufle's leaf, or berry's juice ; 
Theſe tinted products of the waſte 
Luxurious let my camel taſte | 


At Seeg hear, and midnight cold, 
Thy vengeful ſtores of wrath ach Stet hold; 
Nos bid * ſudden whirlwind riſe, 


To blend at once hills, vales, and ſkies | 12 


cauſe I too ſubtle to deſine, 
re horror, danger, ruin join! 
Stop, ſtop its peſtilential breath, 
That 'whelms a caravan in death! 


82 chief, mere. 
;780, nem the roving e | "F 
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To Mrs. IRWIN. Prefixed, by Mr. IR w 


yy Oo R r R oy; 


Who, tiger like, infeſts the way, 
And makes the traveller his prey. 


As erſt the ſons of Iſrael fled, | 
From Pharaoh's reign, and Nilus' bed: 
Here manna fell by God's command, 
And water follow'd Moſes' hand. 


So may old Nilus, paſſing high, 
A portion of his floods ſupply; I 


Invite the neighb'ring peaſants toil, 
To cultivate thy alter'd foil ! 


So be thy hills with verdurt ſpread, 

And trees adorn each naked head! e 
So, in the thirſty vales below.: | ads 
Diſcover'd ſprings be taught to flow! - | 
So, teeming with negleCted veins, | 

Thy marble pay the ſculptor's pains ; 

Who, emulous of Grecian taſte, | - 

May give an Athens to the waſte! 


And on thy fartheſt ſandy hare, 


Which hears the Red Sea's billows roar, POO ION, APY 


May commerce ſmile, her, ſails unfold, 9 


And change thy iron age to gold“! 181 


* #4 Tn. 
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Eclogues, | 1 120007 LIT! 
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A MP of my life, and ſummit 6f my ptaiſe, 


IN, to . his” Eaſte 


The bright reward of all my toilſome days,, 


After unnumbered ſtorms and perils, brav d. 


. * 4 . , * 


* 


The port in which my ſhipwreck'd hopes were uu: i : 


Who, when my youth had pleaſure's round enjoy d, 
Came to my craving ſoul, and fill'd the void! , _ 
To thee, whoſe feeling heart, and judgment chaſte, off 


Give thee of fancy's luxuries to taſte ; - + 


To thee I dedicate theſe rambling lays. peek 
And hold thy ſinfles beyond a monarch's bays. ho 2. 
See on our bliſs the nuptial year decline, -w 
And ſtill the ſun which It it ſgems to ſhing. 11 +1 


Crown'd is our union with a ſmiling boy, 


- 


Ye ſhades of lovers, witheſs we teel— 


To modern couples ain rd the appe d ei, 


1 FLA Ne nd n i, ot & 117 A a # 
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Though human joys *e ever on the Wing. 
Though {mall the ſcope of life's enchanted ring; 


$ + _ » . 
- Git 1 * 


And thou ſtill courted like 8 firgin £9 ae 
what 


* 
iS 
e* 
— 
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n 


Though Time advances with a courſet's pace, 
And ſtill muſt rob thee of ſome charm or grace; 


No ſights ungrateful can ſalute our eyes, 
Who uſe no optics but what love ſupplies; 
Who but in this betray a partial ſide, 


Still each to each, the bridegroom and the bride ! 
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The MARRIAGE of EVAL. 


L From the Miz nor, ] 


J. 


OUD from Jun 4's rocky ſhore, 
Heard ye the tumultuous roar ? 

Sudden from the bridal feaſt | 
By impetuous ire poſleſs'd, , 
Fury flaſhing in their eyes, 
Kinſmen againſt kinſmen riſe: 
And iſſuing to the fatal field. 
Bend the bow, the falchion wield. 
From her eyry, with diſmay, . 
The tow'ring eagle ſoars a wax. 
The wild - deer from their cloſe retreat, 

Start with terror and amaze, 

Down on the furious conflict gaze, 
Then to deep foreits bend their nimble feet. 
Ah! that reckleſs ſpeech ſhould fire 
Kinſmen with inhuman ire — 
Goaded by vindictive rage, | 
Lo! the martial clans engage. 

Now the feather'd arrows fing ; 
Now the boſſy targets ring. 
With rav' ning ſwords the ſudden foes, 
Now in fierce encounter cloſe, 
Lo! the blade horrific gleams ; 
And now the purple torrent ſtreams: 
The torrent Rreams from Evar's fide, 

, Tinging, with his flowing gore 

The white foam on the ſea+beat ſhore, 

Ah! who will ſuecour his afflicted bride ? 
| II. 
Lo! ſhe flies with headlong ſpeed ; 
© Bloody, bloody was the deed ;” 
Wild with piteous wail, ſhe cries, 
Treſſes torn and ſtreaming eyes; 
N 2 


* 
+ 


* Lift 
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„„ Lift, O! gently lift his head: 
„Lay him on the bridal bed; 
% My kinſmea !---cruel kinſmen ye! 
% Theſe your kindlieſt deeds to me. | 
«© Tes, the clay-cold bed prepare, f 8 
The willing bride and bridegroom there 
„Will tarry ; will for ever dwell, — 
„Now, inhuman men, depart ; 
Go, triumph in my broken heart,” — 
She ſaid, ſhe figh'd, a breathleſs corſe ſhe fell. 


ExTRACT from Mr. HAayLey's ODE to Jon Howanp, Efq 


IS care, exuking Ba1Tain found 
Here firſt diſplay'd, not here confin'd ! 
No ſingle tract of earth could bound 
The adive virtues o fhis mind, 
To all the lands, where'er the tear, 626 
That mourn'd the priſoner's wrongs ſevere, — 
Sad Pity's gliſt'ning cheek impearl'd, | 
—_ he ſteer'd, with every fail unfurl'd, 
A friend to every clime ! a patriot of the world! 
Ve nations thro! whoſe fair domain | 

Our flying ſons of joy have paſt, 
By pleafure driven with looſen'd rein, 
Aſtoniſh'd that they flew fo faſt ! . 
How did the heart-improving fight 
Awake your wonder and delight, 
When, in her unexampled chace, | 
Philanthropy outſtript keen Pleaſure's pace, 
When with a warmer ſoul ſhe ran a nobler race! 


Where-e'er her generous Briton went, 
Princes his ſupplicants became: 
He ſeem'd the enquiringangel, ſent 
To ſcrutinize their ſecret ſhame. 
Captivity, where he appear'd, TIER 
Her languid head with tranſport rear'd ; 
And gazing on her godlike gueſt, 14 | 
Like thoſe of old, whom Heaven's pure ſervant bleſt, 
E'en by his ſhadow ſeem'd of demons diſpoſſeſt. 
Amaz'd her foreign children cry, wh 
Seeing their patron paſs along; 


40! who is he, whoſedaring eye 
Can ſearch into our hidden wrong? 


What monarch's heaven - directed mind, „40 
With royal bounty unconſin d. | 


— 
— 


rr 


Has tempted Freedom's ſon to ſhare 
Theſe perils ; ſearching with an angel's care 
Each cell of dire diſeaſe, each cavern of deſpair ?” | 


No monarch's word, nor lucre's luſt, 
Nor vain ambition's reſtleſs fire, 
Nor ample power, that ſacred truſt ! 
His life-diffuſing toils inſpire : 
Rous'd by no voice, ſave that whoſe cries 
Internal bid the ſoul ariſe 
From joys, that only ſeem to bleſs, 
From low purſuits, which little minds poſſeſs, 
To Nature's nobleſt aim, the ſuccour of diſtreſs ! 


Taught by that God, in mercy's robe, 
Who his celeſtial throne reſign'd, 
To free the priſon of the globe 
From vice, th' oppreſſor of the mind! 
For thee, of miſery's rights bereft, 
For thee, Captirity ! he left 
Inviting Eaſe, who, in her bower, 
Bade him with ſmiles epjoy the golden hour, 


While Fortune deck'd his board with Pleaſure's feſtive flower. 


While to thy virtue's utmoſt ſcope 
I boldly ſtrive my aim to raiſe 
As high as mortal hand may hope 
To ſhoot the glitering ſhaft of praiſe ; 
— How a'sb, ſay ! what may the Muſe, 
hoſe melting eye thy merit views, 
What guerdon may her love deſign ? 
What may ſhe aſk for thee, from Power Divine, 
Above the rich rewards which are already thine ? 


Sweet is the joy when Science flings 
Her light on philoſophic thought ; 
When Genius, with keen ardor, ſprings 
To claſp the lovely truth he fought : 
Sweet is the joy, when Rapture's fire 
Flows from the ſpirit of the lyre; 
When Liberty and Virtue roll 
Spring-tides of fancy o'er the poet's ſoul, . 
T hat waft his flying bark thro' ſeas above the pole. 


Sweet the delight, when the gall'd heart 
Feels Conſolation's lenicnt hand 
Find up the wound from Fortune's dart 
With Friendſiip's life-ſupporting band! 
And ſweeter ſtill, and far above 
Theſe fainter joys, when pureſt love 
The ſoul his willing captive keeps! 
When he in bliſs the melting ſpirit ſteeps, | 
Who drops delicious _ and wonders that he weeps ! 
3 i 
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But not the brighteſt joy, which arts, 
In floods of mental light, beſtow; | 
Nor what firm friendihip's zeal imparts, | 
Bleſt antidote of bittereſt woe ! | D 
Nor thoſe that love's ſweet hours diſpenſe, 
Can equal the ecſtatic ſenſe, 
When, ſwelling to a fond exceſs, 
The grateful praiſes of reliev'd diſtreſs, 
Re-echoed thro? the heart, the ſoul of bounty bleſs. 


Theſe tranſports, in no common ſtate, 
Supremely pure, ſublimely ſtrong, 
Above the reach of envious fate, 
Bleſt Howarp ! theſe to thee belong: 
While years encreaſing o'er thee roll, 
Long may this ſunſhine of the ſoul 
New vigour to thy frame convey |! 
Its radiance thro' thy noon of life diſplay, | 
And with ſereneſt light adorn thy eloſing day! 


And when the power, who joys to ſave, 

Proclaims the guilt of earth forgiven ; 
And calls the priſoners of the grave 

To all the liberty of heaven: 

In that bright day, whoſe wonders blind 

The eye of the aſtoniſh'd mind; ; 

When life's glad angel ſhall reſume | | 
His ancient ſway, announce to Death his doom, 

And from exiſtence drive that tyrant of the tomb: 


In that bleſt hour, when ſeraphs ſing 

The triumphs gain'd in human ftrife ; 
And to their new aſſociates bring 

The wreaths of everlaſting life; 
May'ſt thou, in glory's hallow'd blaze, 
Approach the eternal fount of praiſe, 
With thoſe who lead the angelic van, 
Thoſe pure adherents to their Saviour's plan, 


Who liv'd but to relieve the miſeries of man A 
Aces 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 
Of the Year 1786. 


WERE we to give an account, with extracts, of every publica- 
tion of the year, we ſhould be obliged to run to a length incon+ 
itent with our plan, and which, indeed, would be abſolutely imprac- 
cable. At the ſame time, we ſhould intertere with thoſe very uſeful 
nd eſtabliſhed periodical works, the Monthly and Critical Reviews; and, 
by coming after them, ſhould only preſent paſſages to our readers with 
hich many of them are already acquainted, On the other band, to 
ke notice of no more than two or three conſiderable performances, to the 
eglect of the reſt, would juuly be eſteemed a defect, and might even 
have the appearance of ſome partiality. We ſhall, therefore, ſtrike into 
middle courſe, by giving a conciſe and general hiſtory of the literature 
if the year; in which, whilſt trifling and unworthy productions are 
eglected, none are omitted, (unleſs by inadvertence) that are truly im- 
wrtant, In ſhort, we ſhall endeavour to draw up ſuch a ſummary of the 
kite of learning as ſhall tend to ſet it in its true light; and which will 
nable our readers to judge, from time to time, how far the genius, 
nowledge, and taſte of the nation, are in a declining, or a progreflive 
ndition. | 


terature of the year, the firſt 
Jace is undoubtedly due to theolo- 
7, as being in its nature and ob- 
ect the moſt important of all ſei- 
nces : and here we have the hap - 
jncſs of beginning with a work of 
he greateſt conſequence, and the 
duct of which reflects peculiar 


e mean is Dr. Kennicott's edition 
the Hebrew Bible, with the va- 
nous readings that have been collected 
om a great number of manuſcripts, 
\flrange notion had long prevailed 
mongtt divines, concerning What is 


be giving the hiſtory of the li- 


our on our country, The work 


called the Integrity of the Hebrew 
Text; that is, concerning the co- 
pies of it having been preſerved 
abſolutely pure, and uncorrupt. 
Though this idea was abſurd in it- 
ſell, and though no ſuch perfection 
was ſuppoſed to exiſt in the manu- 
ſcripts of the New Teſtament, yet 
it had almoſt univerfilly occupied 
the minds of the Biblical critics... 
A few indeed, o greater fagacity, 
and of deeper, as well as more f 
beral enquiry, amongſt whom Cap- 
pellus was the mott diſtinguiſhed, 
had found out, that there muſt have 
been various errors crept into the 
N 4 Bible 
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Bible as we now have it. But nei 
ther he, nor any of thoſe who were 
united in ſentiment with him, ſuſ- 
pected that there were variations in 
the exiſting manuſciipts. This diſ- 
covery was reſerved for Dr. Kenni 
cott; and it gave birth to a ſcheme 
propoſed by Fim, for collating the 
Hebrew manuſcripts, not only in 
Great Britain, but in other parts of 
the world. in a deſign fo laudable 
and extenſive, hi has been ſupport- 
ed by a ſubſcription and encourage- 
ment which, we believe, has not 
hitherto been equalled in the annals 
of literature, Being thus patro- 
nized, Dr. Kennicott hath carried 
on and completed his undertaking, 
in a manner which does the highelt 
eredit to his integrity, diligence, 
judgment, and learning. By the 
publication of the ſecond volume 
of this noble and beautiful edition 
of the Hebrew Eible, the whole 
work is now finiſhed, The accu- 
rate and learned editor hath annex- 
ed to it a general diſſertation, giv- 
ing a full Hiſtory of the nature of 
the defign; and of the benefits re- 
ſulting from it: and the truth of 
what he hath advanced will be ac- 
knowledged by thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the ſubject. There 
can be no doubt, but that great 
and freſh light will hence be thrown, 
not only upon the Old, but even 
upon the New Teſtament, by a 
clearer and more ſatis factory expli- 
caticn of ſome of the prophecies 
concerning the Meſſich, Many 
other G: Mc uliies will alſo be cleared 
up, which have perplexed the beſt 
conmentators ; and what completes 
the value of Dr. Kennicott's work 
is, that it affords a moſt important 
preparation end aiſilance for a new 
public trautlation of the Bible, or, 
at leaſt, a total reviſion of the com- 
mon verſion ; an undertaking which 


BOMES TIC LITERATURE. 


every judicious friend to Revela. 
tion muſt ardently deſire. 
The critical ſtudents of the Evans 
gelical Hiltory have received far- 
ther aid in the proſecution of theit 
enquiries, by the Engliſh Harmony 
of Dr. Prieitley, which is accom: 
panied not only by his on notes 
and obſervations, but by thoſe, like- 
wiſe, of ſome few of his friends, 
This gentleman, who is eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by his great abilities, 
and various writings, 
and ſupported, by additional argu- 
ments, an hypotheſis of the learned 
Mr. Nicholas Mann, that our Lord's 
public miniſtry laſted but little more 
than one year, Upon this plan, 
Dr. Prieſtley publiſhed, in 1779, a 
Harmony in Greek. To both the 
Greek and Engliſh Harmomes are 
preſixed diſſertations in defence 
and illuſtration of his ſyſtem, and 
to the latter is added, a letter to 
Dr. Newcotne, biſhop of Oſſory, 
(now of Warertord) who, in a Har- 
mony of the Evangeliſts, printed 
in 1778, hath maintained the com- 
mon opinion, that our Saviour's 
miniſtry continued at leaſt three 


years, and has made ſome - remarks | 


upon Dr. Prieſtley's ſcheme. This 
letter has been anſwered by the 
learned prelate in a diſtinct publi- 
cation, entitled, The Duration of 
our Lord's Miniſtry particularly con- 
ſidered ;” which has produced a 
large reply from Dr. Priettley, in 
© A ſecond Letter to the Biſhop of 
Waterford.” Ihe controverty is 
carried on with great ingenuity and 
critical ſkill on both ſides, and with 
a temper and candour very honour- 
able to the diſputants. On a point 
ſo doubtful, different ſentiments will 
ſtill be entertained : but we may 
venture to aſſert, that Mr. Mann's 
hypotheſis, which at firſt was to- 
tally decried, or neglected, will 

hence 
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hence forward, in conſequence of 
having been ſo ably vindicated, draw 
to itſelf a conhiderable number of 
adherents, 

"The year 1780 hath preſented to 
the public the laſt work of a late 
very diſtinguiſhed ſcholar and di- 
vine, Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, This 


eminent veteran in the knowledge 


of Chriſtiau antiquity, intended to 
complete his great deſigu concern- 
ing the Credibility of the Goſpel 
Hiſtory, by adding to the teſtimo- 
nies formerly produced trom the or- 
thodox fathers of the church, and 
from heathen writers, thoſe of the 
heretics, or reputed heretics, of the 
firſt two ceuturies. He did not, 
however, live entirely to accoinpliſh 
this part of his delign The papers 
which he left upon the ſubject were 
put ipto the hands of Mr. Hegg, 
who, we are informed, is a learned 
Difſenting Clergyman at Exeter, 
Where the work was imperfect, Mr. 
Hogg bath endeavoured to ſ upply the 
deficiencies from the doQtor's hints 
and notes, and he has likewiſe made 
ſeveral additions of his own, which, 
perhaps, ought to have been more 
accurately diſcriminated. Though 
this part of the credibility of the 
Evangelical hiltory is not in itſelf 
of ſo much conſequence as the pre- 
ceding ones, it is, nevertheleſs, of 
conſiderable value, as ſerving to fill 
up the plan originally formed, 
Another publication, relative to 
the evidence of Chriſtianity, is Mr. 
Barker's Meſſiah; in which the 
worthy and learned author, by me- 
thodizing the prophecies come. 
our Saviour in a new manner, an 
ſetting things in a freſh light, en- 
deavours to call the attention of men 
to a very important ſubject. 
Concerning the poſitive doctrines 
of the Goſpel, which are ſo often 
and eagerly debated, there is little 


ed to 
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that hath recently been publiſhed, 
The altgoſt eternal diſputes on the 
Trinity Nye ſlept at leaſt for one 
year. Th only performance on a 
tubjet much controverted that de- 
ſerves pecuhar notice, is Dr. Bell's 
Treatiſe on the Lord's Supper. 
This inſtitution, which, though 
plain and ſimple in itſelf, has been 
the ſource of the moſt horrid abſur- 
dities and ſuperthtions, hath lately 
been well explained and underſtood 
in our own country. indeed, the ex- 
cellent John Hales of Eton diveſted 
it, a century and a half ago, of the 
myſtery and obſcurity in which it had 
been involved. But he ſpake to an 
age, and at a time, when the voice 
of truth and reaſon was little attend» 
by theological diſputants. 
Biſlup Hoadly, in a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, was more ſucceſsful, and has 
been followed by biſhop Pearce. Dr. 
Bell hath purſved the tame plan, and 
with eminent ability. He will cer- 
tainly nor pleaſe the bigots and the 
enthuſiaſts: but the rational and the 
liberal divines, who, if nor the moſt 
nume: ous, are far the moſt reſpect- 
able part of the clergy, in point of 
ſound underſtanding and critical 
knowl-dge of the . will 
not heſitate in pronouncing that this 
learned author's attempt to aſcertain 
and illuſtrate the authority, nature, 
and delign of the Lord's Supper, is 
the beit work which has hitherto 
appeared upon the ſudject. 

On account of the artention it 
hath excited, we mutt not omit Mr, 
Madun's | helypbrhora, though it 
is founded on theolog:c1l abvurdity 
and bigotry, and on political ignos. 
rance. It muſt be acknowledged to 
be an elaborate performance 5 and 
we ſhall not diſpute the good inten. 
tions of which the writer makes fo 
ſolemn a profeſſion. But however 
upright his deſign might be, his con- 

duct 
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duct is of the moſt pernicious ten- 
dency. Nat to mention his ſhame- 
tal perverſion of many particular 
paſſages, both in the Old and the New 
Tettament, the general erroneoui- 
neſs of his doctrine appears in his 
miltaking what the ſupreme Being 
might connive at, or permit, in an 
Imperfect ſtate of the world, and 
in a certain form of ſocie:y and 
manners, for a divine law, intend- 
ed to take place in all countries aud 
ages. His making the bare inter- 
courſe of the ſexes, without any 
contract, or mutugengagement, to 
be a full and valid marriage, is not 
only an crror in point of fact, but 
an error that is big with the moſt 
fatal conſequences. His ſcheme, if 
allowed, would encourage and juſti- 
fy ſuch a lic-ntiouſneſs in mar ĩed 
men, as would be highly detiructive 
of the good order, comfort, and vir- 
tue of human life. Young genile- 
men would, likewife, be expoſed 
by it to the ſeduction of artful and 
worthleſs women, who would allure 
them to their embraces, and then 
put in their claim to the privileges 
of wives, With regard to the te- 
male ſex, in general, a tyranny 
would be introduced, totally ſub- 
verſive of that harmony, triend- 
ſhip, and unity of minds, which 
conſtitute the happineſs of marriage 
with a fingle woman. But we ſhall 
not inſiſt longer on a book, which, 
it is to be hoped, wiil ſoon fink 
zato oblivion ; though we are afraid 
that it will be hurtful to ſome per- 
ſons, eſpecially of Mr. Madan's 
own ſet, who may want to recon- 
cile the indulgence of their 1aor- 
dinate paſſions with the appearance 
of religious ſanctity. 

We mult not forget Mr, Bry- 
ant's tract, entitled Vindiciæ 
« Flavianæ,“ which is a vindica- 


tron of the famous paſſage in the 


Jewiſh Hiſtorian, Joſephus, - con- 


ceraing Chriſt. The authenticity 
of this paſſage is ſupported by our 
very learned writer, with great cri- 
tical ingenuity : but whether he 
hath entirely removed all the difficul- 
ties in which the ſubject is involy- 
ed, will probably {till continue to 
be doubted, | | 


In practical divinity, the year 
1780 bath produced a plentiful 
harveſt of ſermons. This is 3 
ſpecies of compoſition in which 
no country hath given birth to ſuch 
a number of valuable publications 
as our own. The multitude of 
them, indeed, is fo great, that any 
addition to them may be thought 
needleſs; and they have been con- 
ſidered by many perſons as a very 
unpopular kind of writing. The 
reverle, however, of this is the 
caſe, Several collections of ſermons 
have of late years fold remarkably 
well, though none in a degree equal 
to thoſe of Dr. Blair. This gen- 
tleman, who is a miniſter of one of 
the churches of Edinburgh, and 
profeſſor of eloquence in the uni- 
verſity of that city, publiſhed, ſome 
time fince, a volume of diſcourſes, 
the ſucceis of which hath been ſur- 
prifingly great. Jn the preſent 
year he bath given an additional 
volume to the public, which hath 
been equally ſucceſsful. The amaz- 
ing rapidity and extent of the fale 
of theſe ſermons muſt, perhaps, in 
ſome degree, be aſciibed to its hav- 
ing become almoſt an univerſal fa- 
ſhion to purchaſe them: but it 
mult, at the fame time, be allow- 
ed, that they deſerve the reception 
they have met with. The ſtyle is 
peculiarly neat, elegant, and poliſh- 
ed. The moral and practical ob- 


ſervations are excellent, and diſco- 


ver no ſmall knowledge of human 
nature. 
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nature. Without being ſtriking- 
ly ſublime, or remarkably pathe- 


tic, Dr. Blair ſteals inſenſibly into 


the heart, and makes impreſſions 
which are calculated to have a good 
effect on the temper and conduct. 

Another gentleman of North 
Britain, Dr. Gerard, profeſſor of 
divinity in king's college, Aber- 
deen, and well known by ſeveral 
ingenious works, hath likewiſe fa- 
voured the world with a volume of 
ſermons. Though they are not ſo 
elaborate in point of ſtyle, nor fo 
highly wrought up in other reſpects 
as Dr. Blair's, they are very valuable 
compoſitions. They contain much 
excellent matter, and diſplay great 
extent of underſtanding and good- 
neſs of mind. In ſhort, they have 
a merit which will probably be ſu- 
perior to their ſucceſs, 

The divines of our own church, 
have alſo this year greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſame kind 
of writing. Dr. Hurd, Biſhop of 
Luchfield and Coventry, who pub- 
liſhed ſome time ago the firſt volume 
of his ſermons preached at Lincoln's 
Inn, hath completed his defign in two 
additional volumes. The elegance 
and ingenuity of this eminent au- 
thor, are ſubjects on which we need 
not enlarge. When he diſcuſſes 
moral and practical topics, he is al- 
ways highly excellent: when he 
enters into more critical quelitons, 
or into matters of poſitive theology, 
ſome perſons will, perhaps, be diſ- 
poſed to think that the learned pre 
late occalionally gives way to an 
exceſs of reſinement, and that he 
too much bows the underitanding to 
the yoke of authority, and to the 
admiſſion of myſteries in religion. 

The diſcourſes of Dr. Ogden, 
long a celebrated preacher at Cam- 
bridge, which had moſt of then 
been ſeparately printed, have been 


collected, in two volumes, by his 
friend Dr. Hallifax. Theſe ſer- 
mons, which are remarkably ſhort, 
are lively and ſtriking. The doc- 
tor occationaily riſes to the ſublime, 
and 14 not unfrequent in ſtrokes of 
the pathetic ; but in other reſpects 
he is not equally entitled to praiſe. 
His method is defultory, his reaſon- 
ing 1s not always perſpicuous, and 
the tendency of it is often rather to 
ſilence, than convince his readers: 
neither is his ſtyle, though clear 
and correct, of that ſpecies which 
excites our admiration, It 1s too 
conciſe and broken : it has roo much 
in it of that abruptum dicendi geuus, 
which, though not a little adopted 
in the preſent age, we can by no 
means conſider as the model of 
truly elaſſical compoſition. 

Very ditterent is the turn of an- 
other celebrated preacher at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Mainwaring, who hath 
favoured the public with a volume 
of ſermons, ſorae, if not the 
greater part cf which had appeired 
ſingly, ſoon atter they were deli- 


vered from the pulpit. Theſe are 


patterns of fine wriungs in the mo— 
dulated' and conca enated period; 
in the manner of Cicero, and not 
ot Salluſt and "Tacitus. Mr. Main- 
waring's diſcourſes are too refined 
for a common audience; but confi» 
dered as preached before a learned 
unirerſity, they deſerve no ſmall 
encomium. The author hath pre- 
fixed an eſſay on the compoſition 
of a ſermon, which contains many 
ingenious and ſenſible obſervations. 
Haring, in the cavrſe of his eriti- 
eiſms, together with a good pro- 
portion of praiſe, beſtowed ſome 
cenſure on Dr. Ogden, this produc- 
ed an anſwer from Dr, Hallifax, 
in defence of his friend; to which 
a reply has been made on the part 
of Mr. Münwaring. Were it ne- 

celary 
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ceſſary to determine on a contro- 
verſy of fo little moment, we ſhould 
not heſitate to aſſert, that the ſenti- 
ments of the latter gentleman are 
entirely congeni.l to our own. 

Or Dr. Bandinell's ſermons, 
preached at Cambridge, in conſe- 
quence of the lectures founded by 
Mr. Bampton, it has not yet been 
our good fortune to obtain the pe- 
ruſal: but it is generally underſtood 
that they ſupport, with ability, the 
deſign of the inſtitution. 

If we turn our view to the di- 
vines of Oxford, we ſhall meet with 
Dr. Bagot's + I welve Diſcourſes on 
the Prophecies concerning che firit 
Eitabliſhment and ſubſequent Hiſto- 
ry of Chriſtianity” Theſe diſ- 
courſes were preached at Lincoln's- 
Inn Chapel, at the lecture founded 
by the late Biſhop of Glouce!'er, 
Dr. Warburton, for the purpoſe of 
proving the truth of revealed reli- 

ion in general, and of chriſtianity 
in particular, from the completion 
of the prophecies in the Old and 
New Teſtament, which relate to the 
chriſtian church, © eſpecially to 
the apoſtacy from papal Rome.” 
This inſtitution, though valuable in 
its deſign, is, we think, too con- 
fined in its nature. The ſubject 
will either ſoon be exhauſted, if ra- 
rionally treated ; or elſe it will af- 
ford {cope to many fanciful con- 
jectures, drawn from the obſcurer 
predictions of the Bible, and par- 
ticularly thoſe which occur in the 
book of Daniel, and in St. John's 
Apocalypſe. The merit of piety, 
ability, and learning, will not be 
denied to Dr. Bagot's diſcourſes ; 
and it will with pleaſure be ac- 
Knowledged, that he hath urged ſe- 
veral important arguments in de- 
ſence of Revelation. But if he had 
not maintained the double ſenſe of 
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prophecy, and had inſiſted leſs upon 
certain myſterious doctrines, which 
many do not conlider as exiſting in 
the New Teſtament, his ſermons 


would have appcared to greater ad- 


vantage in the eye of ſound reaſon 
and ſtrict criticiſm. 

The diſcourſe of Dr. Milne, a po- 
pular and admired preacher in the 
city of London, are, we fear, too florid 
and declamatory to pleaſe the ſeverely 
judicious. Perhaps he hath borrow- 
ed more ticely from the French 
writers, than the ſobriety of Eng- 
lifh taſte will juſtify. he worthy 
author will, however, moſt probably 
have theſarisfaCtion of being approved 
of by a great number of readers, 

1 hreediſcourſes publiſhed in con- 
junction by three diſſenting cler- 
gymen in Lancaſhire, Dr. Enfield, 
Mr. Gcdwin, and Mr. Holland, 
form a volume that will be much 
eſteemed by thoſe who are called 
the rational divines. Others, both 
in and out of the eſtabliſhed church, 
will not cqually be pleaſed with 
writers, who make no ſcruple of 
cenſuring what they deem amiſs in 
any party of men, | 


Though we do not mean to de- 


ſcend to fingle diſcourſes, we can 
ſcarcely help taking notice of Dr, 
Watſon's fait ſermon, as it hath 
excited much attention, and given 
riſe to the greateſt abuſe. I he ſer· 
mon itſelf did not merit the oblo- 

uy with which it has been treated, 
For though the ingenious and wor- 
thy writer expreſſed his diſapproba- 
tion of the conduct of adminiſtra- 
tion, he did it with moderation and 
candour. And ſurely it is hard 
that one man may not be permitted 
to deliver his political ſentiments, 
without being expoſed to all the 
malignity of reproach, when ſo ma- 
ny court ſermons, full of the groſs- 


eſt flattery to public men and 4 
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lic meaſures, are ſuffered to paſs 
without cenſure. 

We cannot conclude this head 
without mentioning Mr. Parr's two 
ſermons, preached at Norwich ; the 
firſt in vindication of Chriſhan- 
ity, and the ſecond in ſupport of 
charity ſchools. Both of them ſhew 
the author's learning and judgment, 
and his rational and liberal way of 
thinking. 


Upon the ſubject of natural reli- 
gion, little hath occurred in 1780, 
worthy of notice, excepting Dr, 
Prieſtley's Letters to a Philoſophical 
Unbeliever, Theſe letters are con- 
fined to the being and attributes of 
God, and his moral character and 
government; a ſecond part being 
intended in defence of Revelation. 
In the courſe of the work, Dr. 
Prieſtley makes it his buſineſs to 
confute the falſe principles and rea- 
ſonings of Mr. Hume, eſpecially 
in that ingenious ſceptic's Dialogues 
on Natural Religion, In this, as 
well as the other parts of his deſign, 


we think that our author is very 


ſacceſstul ; and the letters certainly 
deſerve the attention of the perſons 
re whom they are addreſſed. 


On the head of metaphyſics, the 
old controverſy concerning liber 
and neceſſity, which has lately been 
revived by Dr. Prieſtley, hath been 
farther purſued by this gentleman 
and Mr, Palmer, Theſe two anta- 
goniſts are well matched; both of 
them being acute and able; and 
equally maſters of their. reſpective 
ſyſtems. 
great name, Mr, Jacob! Bryant, 
hath likewiſe engaged in the con- 
teſt ; but, perhaps it would have 
been better for him to have con- 


tented himſelf with his well earned 
fame in Grecian and mythological 


Another champion of 
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literature. Though his tract is not 
void of merit, yet, upon the whole, 
Mr. Bryant doth not excel in the 
diſcuſſion of metaphyſical queſtions. 
He is, eſpecially, far from being 
equal to ſuch a practiſed diſputant 
as Dr. Prieſtley, who has autwered 
him with acuteneſs and ſeverity, 
The {ſincere reſpect we have for Mr. 
Bryant's excellent character, and 
for his great abilities in his own 
walk of learning, makes us regret 


that he ſhould be drawn into a con- 
troverſy in which he could nat 


ſhew himſelf to the beſt advantage. 
Other writers have appeared in the 
debate; and particularly, an inge- 
nious advocate for Dr. Prieſiley's 


ſyitem, in a pamphlet which ſeems 


to have been written by ſome gen- 
tleman of the medical profeſſion, 


On morality, and on the origin 
and progreſs of civil ſociety, tha 
chief publications of the year have 
been Mr. Bruce's ** Firſt Principles 


of Philoſophy,” and Dr. Dunbar's 
Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Mankind 


in rude and cultivated Ages.” Mr. 
Bruce's work is only an analyſis, 
containing the heads of the lectures 
delivered by him as philoſophical 


— in the unixerſity of Edin- 


urgh. The plan is extenſive, and 
ſhews the author to be poſſeſſed ;of 
an active and capacious mind. We 
are not, however, certain whether 
he be entirely maſter of his own 
ſcheme. After having examined it 
with attention, we bave found an 


obſcurity in ſome parts of it, which 


we have not been able to penetrate, 
Allowance, without doubt, ought 
to be made for the conciſeneſs ne- 
ceſſary in an analyſis ; and, there- 
fore, we are diſpoſed to hope, that 
Mr. Bruce might attain a greater 
perſpicuity, if his ſyſtem were more 
tully developed, | D 
I's 
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Dr. Dunbar's Eſſays contain a 
variety of ingenious obſervations, 
and, perhaps, might afford greater 
ſatisfaction on a ſecond reading than 
at the firſt, What detracts from the 
pleaſure of peruſing them, 1s an 
attempt to give an air of philoſophi- 
cal refinement to the moſt obvious 
and common ſentiments. The na- 
tural reſult of ſuch an attempt is 
ſome degree of aftettation, it not 
of obſcurity, in the mode of com- 
poſition, If this writer will correct 
his taſte, and ſimplify his ſtyle; 
and if he will content himſelf with 
not aiming to philoſophiſe, where 
common ſenſe only is requilite, he 
may hereafter appear in the lite- 
Tary world with much ſuperior ad- 


vantage. 


Science, in general, bath conti- 
nued to receive an increaſe, by the 
- progreflion of the weekly publication 

of the Cyclopædia. The excellent 


foundation of this great. and very 
popular undertaking was laid in two 


large volumes by Mr. Chambers. 


A Supplement, in two farther vo- 
lumes, was added by. George Lewis 


Scott, Eſq, Sir John Hill, and 


other Gentlemen. The whole is now 
reviſed, digeiled, incorporated into 


one alphabet, and carried on, with 


the addition of modern 1mprove- 
ments and diſcoveries, by Dr. Rees. 


This is a work which, it it were ad- 
. ſhort View of Electricity.“ However his 


vanced to the utmoſt perfection of 


which it is capable, might ſeem to 


require the aid of many perſons, of 
different ſtudies and purſuits. All 
that can be done by a ſingle man, is 
rformed by the preſent editor, 


whoſe great abilities and indefatiga- 


ble diligence are univerſally acknow- 
ledged ; and whoſe ſucceſs, in the 
ſale of the Cyclopædia, is equal to 
- the moſt ſanguine expectations of 
the proprietors, : 


1 


committee of the council. This cir- 
cumſtance hath rendered them more 
ſelect and valuable: and the late ar- 


ſophy hath contributed greatly to 
increaſe their merit. The preſent 


. cations which highly deſerve the no- 
. tice of the reader. 


Lyon, of Daver, has printed“ Ex. 


ot the preſent received Theory ot 


Under the more direct head 6f 
natural philoſophy and experiments, 
the firſt place ſeems due to the learn. 
ed labours of the Royal Society, 
The tranſactions for 1780, form the 
zoth volume of that very uſeful col. 
lection. Exer ſince the year 1352, 
the papers which are printed have 
not bcen left to the private, perhaps 
the injudicious, choice of the ſecre- 
taries for the time being. but are 
publiſhed under the inſpection of a 


dent and ſucceſ:ful application to 
various parts of experimentał philo- 


volume contains many communi- 


With regard to ſeparate publica - 


tions of philoſophical experiments, i 
if the year bas not been diſtinguiſhed b 
by thediſcoveries of a Prieſtley or an f. 
Ingenhouſz, it cannot be ſaid to th 


have been deſtitute of uſeful produc- el 
tions. Electricity, which has fo 

long and fo ſucceſsfully engaged the WM c 
attention of philoſophers, ſtill con- ſu 
tinues to be a favourite purſuit, Mr. N 
Wilſon, who is well known by his M 
ſupport of the blunted conductors of WM Kt 


Hghtning, in pppoſition to the rv 


pointed ones of Dr. Franklin, hath in. 
publiſhed a tract, entituled, A of 


wrong he might be in the particu - wh 
lar controverſy referred to, bis gene- to. 


ral merit as an electrician will rea- it 


dily be allowed: and the publica- nat 

tion before us is a valuable introduc- ¶ car 

tion to that kind of knowledge. 
Another gentleman, the Rev. Mr. 


perments and Obſervations made 
with a View to point out the Errors 


Electricity.“ 
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Ele&ricity.” The diligence of this 
gentleman will, perhaps, be more 
applauded than his fagacity, It will 
require more intelligible and deciſive 
experiments than thoſe of Mr. Lyon 
to overturn the Frankliman ſyſtem, 

Dr. Wilſon's ““ Obſervations rela- 
tive to the Influence of Climate on 
vegetable and animal Bodies“ con- 
tain a ſucceſsful application of the 
enquiries ſo recently made into the 
effects of air, and of the phlogiſtic 
principle; and diſplay the author's 
ingenuity and knowledge, in the 
diſcuſſion of various - philoſophical 
ſubjects. £ 

Dr. Higgins's * Experiments and 
Obſervations, made with a View of 
improving the Art of compoſing and 
applying calcareous Cements, and ot 
preparing Qyzeklime,” unite great 
practical uſe „ich chemical proceſ- 
{es and enquiries.” Their deſign is to 
introduce a more durable mortar for 
buildings, and a more perfect ſtueco 
for the ornaments of houſes; and on 
this account the ingenious author is 
entitled to the thanks of the public, 

The letters and papers on agri- 


culture, planting, and other fimilar 


87 


ſubjects, by the Bath Society, and 
Mr. Boſwell's Treatiſe on watering 
Meadows, have, hkewiſe, the me- 
rit of eminent practical utility. Eve- 
ry method that tends to improve and 
increaſe the produce of the earth, is 


of the higheſt conſequence to the 


kingdom; and eſpecially at a time 
when the external loſſes and attacks 
to which the nation is expoſed, render 
it abſolutely neceſſary that its inter- 
nal wealth and ſtrength ſhould be 
carried to the utmo't perſection. 
On queſtions" of à mathematical 


nature, Mr. Landen's Mathematical 
Memoirs will, we believe, be deem- 
able ſervice to mankind. From Mr. 
Cavallo's treatiſe, it appears, that 


ed highly valdable by the curious in 
that noble and impurtant ſcience. 
4 — T 414 12 


more ſimple, 


Experiments, 
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On books of a medical nature, the 
writer of theſe remarks is not ſuffi · 
ciently qualified to give a decifive 
opinion, It 1s obſervable, that a 
vaſt number of trratiſes on the va- 
rious diſeaſes of the human body, 
and on the methods of curing them, 
are continually appearing ; and that 
there 1s a prodigious ardour in the 
gentlemen of the profeſſion to pro- 
mote knowledge of this kind. By 
their perſevering enquiries, no {mall 
improvements have been made in 
the art of medicine: experience is 
preferred 'to theory, and the man- 
ner of treating diforders 1s become 
Among the books 
publiſhed, many, from a laudable 
emulation and induſtry, are written 
by young men; by which means 
they recommend themſelves to the 
world, and ſhew their attention to 
the ſtudĩes and duties of their ſtation, 
Others are the reſult of experience, 
in phyſicians of long practice. Such 
we ſuppoſe to be the caſe with re- 
ſpect to Dr. Walls Medical Tracts, 
and Dr. Home's Clinical Experi- 
ments, Hiſlories, and Diſſections. it 


may be the caſe, likewife, in a 


greater or leſs degree, with the other 
publications of the year. The works 
which we find ſpoken of with appro- 
bation are Clark on Fevers, Darwin's 
Farr's Hippocrates, 
and Simmons on Venercal Com- 
plaints. | 
Carallo's Eſſay on medical Elec- 
tricity may ſeem to deſerve peculiar 
notice, as it relates to a new mode 
of practice, which is coming into 
great vogue, and which, if conducted 
with diſcretion, if too much be not 


expected from it, and if it can be 


eſerved from the caprices of 
ion, may become of confider- 
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the electrica ſhocks, prudently and 
gently adminiſtered, have been of 
exirent uſe in various diſorders, 


With regard to hiſtorical produc- 
tions, the year 1780 makes by no 
means fo illuſtrious a figure as the 
year 1781 will e do. The 
only work of this kind which de- 
ſerves to he particularly inſiſted up- 
on, is Stuart's Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation ia Scotland. This is a 
performance that reflects ſignal ho- 
nour on the abilities of the author. 
It is written with liberality and dig- 
nity of ſentiment; and the narra- 
tion is concile, rapid, and energetic, 
The characters, though ſhort, diſ- 
play the hand of a maſter. In the 
manner of compoſition, Salluſt and 
Tacitus, and not Livy, are the hiſ- 
torian's models. What, to an Eng- 
liſh reader, ſomewhat detracts from 
the pleaſure of the peruſal, is the 
continualoccurrence of a few Scotch 
idioms, which might eafily have 
been avoided. Qne can ſcarcely help 
ſmiling to obſerve, that Dr. Robert- 
fon, who has treated on the ſame 
period : with ſuch eminent reputa- 
tion, is never referred to, or once 
mentioned. Jt 1s true, that Dr. 
Stuart always takes his facts from 
original authorities. Nevertheleſs, 
we cannot doubt but that the total 
emiſſion of Dr. Robertſon's name 
muſt have been a ſtudied neglect, 

aruing from ſome perſonal diſguſt, 
We cannot ſpeak with equal praiſe 
cf Lothian's ©* Hiſtory of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, from 
the death of Philip Il, King of 
Spain, to the truce made with Al- 
bert and Iſabella.“ It is rather ſur- 
priſing that this particular period 

ſhould be taken up by Dr. Lothian, 
' when it was well underſtood that the 
* ſame period was intended to be pur- 
| ſued by Dr. Watſon, who had fo 
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ably written the reign of Phili 
Second. I he TOS before us þ thy 
bags. mp prerences of exceeding or 

ualling that ele and agreeable 
Doran. We —— — to Dr. 
Lothian the merit of information 
and diligence, But his narrative is 
too uniformly languid and heavy to 
give pleaſure to men of real taſte 
and judgment. 

We ſhall juſt mention that La 
Frobe's Tranſlation of Crantz's An- 
cient and Modern Hiſtory of the 
United, or Moravian Brethren, will 
be acceptable to thoſe who wiſh for 
inſtruction upon the ſubject. 


If the year 1780 has been rather 
barren with reſpect to general hiſto- 
ry, it hath been fruittul in - biogra- 
phical productions, Under this 
head, on account of the extent and 
importance of the deſign, the firſt 

lace ſeems due to the Biographica 
| > mg The ſecond volume of 
the improved edition of this work 
contains, like the former, many new 
lives, with large additions to the old 
articles. The new lives are ſome of 
them curious and intereſting ; and 
the additions to the old articles 


abound with hiſtorical, miſcellane- Wu: 


dus, literary, and critical extracts 


and remarks, The authors, Dr. 
Kippis and Dr. Towers, diſplay ac- 
curacy and diligence ; and appear 
ambitious of giving all the fulneſs 
and variety to their undertaking 
which an extenſive reading and cor- 
reſpondence can ſupply. - | 
r. Walpole's fourth volume © 
his Anecdotes of Painting, &c. in 
England, hath afforded a beautiful 


addition to that part of biographical 


knowledge which relates to the ar- 
tiſts, of various kinds, in the reigns 
of King George the Firſt, and King 
George the Second. The whole of 
this work is very entertaining; 70 
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I the accounts of Hogarth and Kent, 
with the criticiſms on the paintings 
of the former, and the improve- 
ments in 8 by the latter, 
are particularly curious and inſtruc- 
uve. / | 

Mr. Aikin's “ Biographical Me- 
moirs of Medicine in Great Britain, 
from the revival of learning to the 
ime of Harvey,” form another ad. 
dition to biography, with regard to a 
lifierent order of men. Some of the 
articles are ſlender, for want of ſuf- 
ficient materials; but others of 
them, and eſpecially thoſe of Lina- 
cre, Catus, Mayerne, and Harvey, 
re more extenſive and important. 
Of the ſingle lives that have been 

publiſhed this year, there are two 
that are entitled to particular diſtinc- 
tion ; Which are thoſe of Mr. Tho- 
nas Hollis, and of Mr. Garrick, 
The Memoirs of Mr. Hollis are 
ren to the public in a ſplendid 
orm; being printed in two very 
urge volumes, quarto, and adorned 
mh fine engravings. The work 
ontains an account of one of the 
noſt uncommon characters, and of 
ne of the beſt citizens which this 
untry ever produced, Beſides the 
urious facts relative to Mr. Loll:s, 
nd extracts from his travels and 
ters, the Memoirs abound with 
iſcellaneous Information, and with 
zecdotes concerning other perſons. 
mong the various matters 'added, 
way of appendix, in the ſecond 
dome, are Remarks on Dr. John- 
M's Life of Milton, in which the 
Doctor's political ſenriments and 
uracter are treated with all the ſe- 
erity which he had himſelf diſplay- 
in this reſpect, towards that 
at poet, Theſe Remarks have 
en ſeparately publiſhed.” _ 

Mr. Davies's Life of Garrick is a 

try pleaſing preſent to the lovers 

9 in gencral, and eſpe - 
1780. 


[29] 
cially of theatrical biography, The 


account of this wonderful actor is 
full, candid, and judicious: and 
the whole is interſperſed with agree- 
able narratives of the other eminent 
actors and dramatic writers of the 
ſame period; ſo that it comprizes 
a regular hiſtory of the ſtage for 
thirty-lix years, and forms a-valu- 
able ſupplement to Cibber's Apo- 
logy. 

"Che reſt of the ſingle lives print- 
ed this year, and which have dif- 
terent degrees of merit, though the 
all of them add tothe common ſtoc 
of biographical knowledge, are 
Lawrence's Life of Dr, Frank Ni- 
colls, Duncan's of Dr. Alex+nder 
Monro, Alcock's of Dr, Nathan Al- 
cock, Gibbons's of Dr. Ifaac Watts, 
and Corniſn's of Mr, Thomas Firmin. 


Connected both with general and 
por hiltory is the ſcience of 

eraldry, in which a book of great 
conſequence hath appeared in 1780. 
We mean Mr, Edmonrdſon's Body 
of Heraldry, in two large volumes, 
folio, wherein the whole ſydem of 
that ſcience is copioully, and even 
diffufively, exhibited, This work 
contains a variety of information, 
and many curious difquifitions, If 
ſome things in it be doubtful, or 
leſs perfect, it is no more than what 
might be expected in the execution 
of ſo large and extenſive a deſign. 
Upon the whole, it is the moſt 


complete treatiſe on the ſubject 


which is to be met with in our lan- 
guage. a 
Now we are ſpeaking of a part of 
knowledge, that relates to armour, 
archievements, and the euſigns of 
eminent actions, we cannot find a 
more proper place than the preſent 
tor the mention of ſuch books as 
concern the art of war. Mr, Simes's 
Treatiſe on Military Science, is, 
We 
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we underſtand, efteemed by thoſe 
whole profeſſion leads them to the 
ſtudy ot that ſcience; and there is 
digreſſive matter enough in it, even 
to afford amuſement to a common 
reader. Lochee's Elements of For- 
tification, if le!s amuſing, will be 
found very uſeful with regard to the 
2 object which the author 
as in view, 


In an age of extenfive enquiry, 
and where there are many men of 
fortune and, leiſure who devote 
themſelves to literary purſuits, an- 
tiquities will not be neglected ; and 
the ſtudy of them, when conducted 
with taſte and judgment, is not 
only pleaſing, but highly beneficial ; 
as tending to throw ficht on hiſtory, 
on manners, and on the progreſs of 
ſociety. There never was a period 
in which this branch of knowledge 
was more ardently cultivated than 
in our own; though it is not in 
every year that we are to expect the 
productions of a Whitaker and a 
War:on. One of the principal per- 


formances, under this head, of 1780, 


is Gough's Britiſh Topography, 
which points out, in the moſt com- 
plete manner, the ſources from 
whence the fulleſt information con- 
cerning the antiquines and hiſtory 
of the counties and principal towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland may 
be drawn; ſhews us what hath al- 
ready been done; and inſtructs us 
what is vet to be done, to carry the 
object to perfection. The pains 
which the author has taken, are 
unmenſe; and he well deſerves the 
gratitude of the public, for his ar- 
dent zeal in promoting the topo- 

raphical knowledge of his country. 

he werk before us is a ſecond edi- 
tion, enlarged to double the ſize, 
of a former publication on the ſub · 


ok. 
# 
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The Collection of Wills, now 
known to be extant, of the Kings 
aud Queens of England, Princes 
and Princeſſes of Wales, and every 
branch of the royal Blood, from 
the reign of William the Conqueror, 
to that of Heury the Seventh, in- 
eluſive,“ cannot fail of being an 
agreeable preſent to the curious an- 
Nor will it be unaccept- 
able to the lovers of our hiſtory in 
general; as they will hence be able 
more ſpecifically to mark the cha- 
racters of ſeveral eminent perſons, 
to enter more fully into the ſenti- 
ments and manners of the times, 
and to aſcertain ſome facts with 
greater preciſion, 

Smith's Galic Antiquities tend to 
caſt a farther light on the Druids, 
that order of men of whom we. oc- 
caſionally hear ſo much, and of 
whom, in fact, we know fo hitle, 
Indeed, part of what Mr, Smith 
hath advanced on the ſubject may 


perhaps be conſidered as ſomewhat . 
conjectural. | ao 
Cordiner's Antiquities and Scene, 85 
ry of the North ot Scotland, which No 
may be regarded as a ſupplement to 
Mr. Pennant's Tour, illuſtrate a 
variety of curious and ſtriking ob- * 
jects that are to be met with in that 5 by 


country. The antiquities of North 
Britain, which have but lately be- 
gun to excite any very general at 
tention, will probably now be tho 
roughly inveſtigated, in conſequence 
of the ſociety of antiquaries latel 
inſtituted at Edinburgh, under the 


direction of the Earl of Buchan *. 
and other eminent and seſpectable on 
men. 4 4 

Mr. Noble's two Diſſertations up Wa 
on the Mint and Coin of the Epi, 
copal-Palatine of Durham, trea fe l 
on a matter that hath never before 1 
been ſo fully and accurately aſcer — 


tained, The authox hath mad 55 


eme addition, at the ſame time, 
6 biographical knowledge, 2 the 
xccount he hath given of the ſeveral 
relates whoſe coins he deſcribes, 

The Bibliotheca Topographica 
fritannica, occaſionally publiſhed, 
; a new attempt for the illuſtration 
of Engliſh topography and antiqui- 
tes. Ihe deſign is uſetul, and we 
hope it will meet with ſucceſs. As, 
from the ſpecimen which hath al- 
ready appeared, it is evident that 
parochial hiſtory is intended to be 
ncluded, it may poſſibly not be 
miſs to caution the editors againſt 
» eeing too minute. 


Under the head of voyages and 
travels, there have been a conſider- 
„ie number of valuable publica- 
ions, during the year 1780. One 
of the moſt curious and intereſting, 
n point of novelty of information, 
b Mr, Coxe's Account of the Ruſſian 
) WDiſcoverics between Aſia and Ame- 
rica, and of the conqueſt of Siberia, 
prether with the biſtory of the 
tranſactions and commerce between 
cada and China. Whilſt the au- 
bor refided at Peterſburgh, he 


. employed himſelf in obtaining the 
5 Wnolt authentic memorials and jour- 


nals reſpecting theſe objects; and 
the materials which were communi- 
ated to him he hath tranſlated, 
nethodized, and enriched with his 
Wn obſervations, and with ſuch 
farther intelligence as he was able, 
by diligent enquiry, to procure. 
Van Troil's Letters on Iceland 
contain, alſo, many new and ſtrik- 
ing particulars concerning a country 
relpefting which, though much has 
deen ſaid upon it, there was abun- 
dant room 2 more exact and phi- 
loſophical information. When the 
Hand was viſited by ſuch intelligent 
ind curious travellers, as Mr, Banks, 


bs, Solander, Dr. Lind, and Dr. 
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Van Troil, accompanied with ſeve- 
ral other ingenious and literary gen- 
tlemen, it was not likely that any 


thing remarkable ſhould paſs un- 


noticed, Among the various ob- 
jects preſented in theſe letters, we 
cannot avoid diſtinguiſhing the de- 


ſcription of Mount Hecla, and the 


account of Icelandic literature. 
Dillon's Travels through Spain, 


though but indifferently written in 


point of language, as being the com- 


poſition of a foreigner, abound, ne- 
vertheleſs, with uſeful and enter- 


taining knowledge, Their chief 
view is to illuſtrate the natural hiſ- 
tory and phyſical geography of that 
country, though not in exclufion of 
other matter. The work is in a 
great meaſure taken from the Me- 
moirs of the famous Don Guillermo 
Bowles, who hath applied ſo much 
attention to whatever is intereſtin 
with relation to the kingdom of 
Spain, 

On a ſuþje& nearer home, and 
in which we are more intimately 
concerned, Mr, Young's Tour in 


Ireland deſerves particular regard. 


The information it communicates, 
on a number of topics, is very in- 
ſtructive, and will meet with the 

eater acceptance at the preſent 
juncture, when a liberal policy hath 
taken place with reſpect 
ment of our ſiſter kingdom. 

Mr. Irwin's Adventures in the 
courſe of a voyage up the Red Sea, 
on the coaſt of Arabia and Eg 
and his route through the deſerts o 
Thebais, may ſerve, whilſt they 


amuſe and affect the reader with the 


recital] of his various dangers, to 
explain, the falſehood and treachery 


of the Arabs, and to teach the fu- 


ture - traveller the beſt method of 
conducting himſelf, when expoſed 

to the ſame perils. 
The books mote immediately cone 
9 3 fined 


to the treat- 
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ſined to the characters and manners 
of nations, without entering much 
into the natural hiſtory of the coun- 
tries deſcribed, are 'Tooke's Ruſſia, 
and Dr. Moore's View of Society in 
Italy. Mr. 'Fooke's Ruſſia gives a 
faithful and exact deſcription of the 
numerous Finniſh and Tartar tribes 
under the dominion of the empreſs ; 
but his mode of compoſition 1s heavy 
and unenterta'ning. 

The character of Dr. Moore's 
work is directly the reverſe. His 
travels are highly pleaſing ; abound- 
ing with anccdote, with humour, 
with ſound ſenſe, and philoſophical 
obſervation. The delineation of the 
conſtitution and hiſtory of the Ve- 
netian republic, is maſterly and in- 
ſtructive; and his letters are farther 
recommended by that ſpirit of hu- 
manity, and that regard for the 
rights of mankind with which they 
are inſpired. In ſhort, they con- 
ſtitute an excellent ſupplement to 
the view which the ingenious author 
had formerly given of ſociety and 
manners in Germany and Switzer- 


land. 


Political pieces, in the 2 
ſtate of public affairs, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be very numerous : but we ſhall 
only mention ſuch as have happened 
more immediately to excite cur at 
tention. The Hiſtory of the politi- 
cal Connection between England and 
Ireland, is upon-an important ſub- 
ject, and it was printed at a time 
when the conſideration of the ſub- 
ject was an object of general con- 
cern. At ſuch a criſis, it was wiſe 
and judicious in the writer to be 
minute and circumſtantial in his in- 
formation, | 

In Mr. Eden's Letters, which 
firſt appeared in 1779, was one, 
wherein the ſenfible author endea- 
youred to invalidate, chiefly from 
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wel reaſonings, what Dr. Priee 
ad advanced concerning the popu- 
lation of Great Britain. This hath 
roduced an anſwer from the Doctor, 
in which he defends, by the method 
of calculation, the poſitions he had 
before maintained Every well. 
wiſher tö his country would, how- 
ever, be glad to find this able and 
good man miſtaken in a point ſo in- 
tereſting to the determination of the 
national proſperity, The only way 
of proving his error, if he hath 
fallen into an error, is to ſhew, by 
the ſame method of calculation, that 
his concluſions will not hold good, 
his is the courſe taken by Mt. 
Wales, in bis Enquiry intothe preſent 
State of Population in England; and 
the facts he bath recited are highly 
important, and deſerve Dr. Price's 
ſerious conſideration. Mr. Wales 
ſeems to promiſe a farther purſuit of 
the ſubject, at which we cannot but 
rejoice ; and we hope that it will be 
proſecuted, dll the queſtion ſhall be 
determined 
Another political publication of 
much importance is the pamphlet 
called.“ Facts; *. containing many 
weighty and alarming truths, which 


do not appear to have been either} 


directly denied or greatly invali- 

dated. 5 
On Mr. Burke's admirable and 
eloquent Speeches upon the civil lit 
bills, and at Briſtol, there is no cc- 
cation to make an encomium, as 
they are univerſally known, The 
compoſitions of ſuch an orator will 
be handed down to poſterity, among 
the elaſſie productions of our coun- 
try | 
Sir William Howe's Narrative, 
and the anſwer to it have, likewiſe, 
excited no ſmall degree of attention, 
The antagoniſt of Sir Wilham ſeems 
to have the advantage in certain 
reſpects ; and yet he writes with an 
ardos 
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ardor which has ſo much the ap- 
pearance of perſonal diſſike and ma- 
lignity, that we cannot help reccty- 
ing his aſſertions with heſitation and 
doubt, E 

The Memorial to the Sovereigns 
of Europe, aſcribed to Governor 
Powual, is a curious publication, in 
which there are many noble and li- 
beral ſentiments, though fomewhar 
disfigured by che obſcurity and at- 
fectation of the ſtyle, 

There may probably have been 
other valuable political tracts, print- 
ed during the year 1780, which have 
eſcaped our obſervation. But we 
hope to be forgiven in not mention- 
ing them; as it is difficult for a li- 
terary man, who is not himſelf en- 
giged in the altercations of the 
tunes, to mark every production of 
this kind which may be thought 
worthy of attention. | 


On the head of critical and claſ- 
ſcal literature, the public has not 
had the pleaſure of tecing, as was 
expected, Dr. Johnſon's remaining 
pretaces to the Engliſh poets, "That 
latisfact.on is reſerved 1or the year 
% come. One of the chief works 
relative to poetical criticiſm, is Ma- 
lone's Supplement to Shakſpeare, 
which hath furniſhed a ſeries of new 
nores on the plays of that wonder- 
ful genius, not only by Mr. Ma- 
hne himſelf, but by a number of 
bis learned triends, whoſe names do 
h»nour to the collection. in the 
pretace, there are, likewiſe, many 
curious particulars concerning the 
ancient ſtute of the Engliſh ſtage, 
and our oid actors; not to mention 
ſeveral other communications, which 
will be no ſmall gratification to the 
lovers of polite learning. 

A farther acceſſion hath bcen 
made to dramatic knowledge and 
criticiſm, by the ſecond edition of 
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Mr. Dodſiey's ſelect collection of old 
plays. In this edition the plays are 
chronologically arranged, and ſome 
that were formerly printed are diſ- 
placed, to make room forothers which 
are thought more worthy of preſerra- 
tion. A uew preface is added, and 
a {ſupplement to Mr, Dodfley's pre- 
face; containing a conciſe, but 
authentic: and judicious hiſtory of 
the ſtage, from the Reſtoration to 
the year 1776, when Mr Garrick 
finally quitted the theatre. A full- 
er and more accurate account is 
given of the authors whoſe plays are 
iaſerted: and, through the whole, 
critical aud explanatory notes are ſub- 
joined; in which the editor, whom 
we ſuppoſe to be Mr. Reed, hath 
ſometimes been aſſiſted by his in- 
genious friends, and particularly by 
Mr, Steevens 

From the Clarendon preſs hath 
proceeded this year a new, correct, 
and handſume edition, in Greek, 
of Ariflotel'« de Foetica, with the 
Latin trantlation of Goulſton. The 
foundation of this edition, to. which 
the literary world is indebted to 
Mr. Winllanley, fellow of Hert- 
ford college, Oxtord, is laid in Mr. 
Upton's, formerly printed at Cam- 
bridge. The preſent learned editor 
hath added the different lections cf 
four manuſcripts in the Medicean 
library 3 a verbal index, 
his own obfervations upon Ariſtotle's 
text, and other emendations and 
improvements. 

There is no country which has 


been more enriched than our own, 


with beautitul tranſlations ot the 
fine writers of antiquity ; and an 
excellent addition has lately been 
made to our treaſure in this reſpect, 
by the publication of Francklin's 
Lucian. To tranflate Luctun to 
advantage, ſo as to preſerve the 
humour, wit, and ſpirit of the ori- 


3 ginal, 
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ginal, is no mean attainment. 
his, however, hath been accom- 
_ pliſhed by Dr. Francklin, in a man- 
ner that reflects ſignal credit on his 
_ abilities, taſte, and judgment. 
Other tranſlations have, alſo, ap- 
red, in the preſent year, from 
the ancient claſſics. Fout ſelect 
| tragedies of Euripides, the Phæniſſæ, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the Treades, and 
Ore//es, have been given in an Eng- 
liſh dreſs to the public by an ano- 
nymous author, who intends, it 
ſufficiently encouraged, to proſecute 
his defign. If the able and learned 
writer could ſometimes add greater 
ſpirit to his poetical language, be 
would have a higher probability of 
ſucceſs, A good tranſlation of Eu- 


ripides is wanted to complete the 


Greek tragic ts. We rejoice 
to find that Mr. Potter, who has 
done ſo. much juſtice to Aſchylus, 
has likewiſe undertaken Euripi- 
des. 

Two tranſlations have been print- 
ed this year of Apollonius Rhodius's 
Argongutics ; one by the late Mr, 
Fawkes, which, being left imper- 
fect, was completed by his editor; 
and the other by Mr. Edward Bur- 
naby Green. Neither of theſe 
tranſlations can be recommended as 
Wholly tree from errors and faults ; 
but the man of true taſte will give 
the preference to the former. Mr. 
Fawkes, befides being faithful to 
his original, is, in general. elegant 
and poerical, without deviating from 
ſimplicity. Mr. Green, by always 
aiming to be iplendid, frequent! 
becomes obſcure, turgid, and at- 
fected. 

After the good tranſlations which 
we have already had of Virgil's 
Georgics, what could induce Mr. 
Mills to undertake a new verſion of 
them, we are not able to deter- 
mine, This attempt, we apprehend, 


will not bring, him any acceficr 
either of fame or profit, 

We cannot, perhaps, find a bet 
ter place than the preſent, for tak 
ing notice of Mr. Sheridan's Rhety 
rical Grammar, and Pronouncing 
3 1 he indefatigable at; 
tention of this ingenious and learned 
m:in, to the ſubject of elocution, de 
ſerves great applauſe ; and his ac 
curate knowledge of it is amply di 
played in the publication bee us 
from which both foreigners and thi 
provincial natives of our own coun 
try may derive very conſiderabl 

vantage. 

Of tht merit of Mr. Shaw's Gali 
Dictionary we are not able to giv 
an opinion; but as the writer is 

hative of the Orkncys, he is pro 
bably maſter of his ſubject; 


The poetical hiſtory of this yea 
ſnines with peculiar luſtre, on ac 
count of the productions of NM 
Hayley, one ot the fineſt geniuſe 
our Country hath produced, and 
who promiics to be the Pope of th 
age, if not ſomething ſuperio 
His epiſtle to a titend on the death 
of John "Thornton, Eiq. is a beau 
tiful inſtence of his excellence it 
touching the tender and pathetie at 
fecious. His Eſſay on Hiſtory i 
en adinirable proof of his talent fo 
adorning didactic poetry: and hi 
Ode to Mr. toward ſhews how emi 
nently he can diſtinguiſh himſel 
without being obſcure and turgid 
among the favourites of the lyric 
Muſe. What we farther admire ii 
this author is the happy and virtu 
ous Choice of his ſublets. Nothin 
mean or trifling has hitherto com 
from his pen; nothing but what! 
noble and laudable in the defign, 3 
well as in the execution, We hope 
that he will continue to purſue th 


{ame excellent courſe ; and that hd 
wal 


* 
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will never be induced, by any con- 
ſideration, to be inſignificant, or 
too rapid in his publications, 

In Miſs Seward, another femalc 


genius is now added to the elegant 


hit we already poſſeſſed. Her h le- 
gy on Captain Cooke breathes the 
{ſpirit of poetry, and is enriched 
with new images and deſcriptions, 
drawn from the voyages of that 
eminent circumnavigator. 

Irwin's Eaſlern Eclogues, if not 
of the firſt order with regard to ap- 
propriated imagery, have, howe- 
ver, a conſiderable portion of poe- 
tical merit ; and Mrs, Cowley's 
Maid of Arragon, notwithſtandin 


' ſome inequality, cannot be denie 


the praiſe of genius, 

r. Anſtey's poem on Specula- 
tion, is a poof that he is ſtill in- 
ſpired with the muſe of wie and 
humour. 

With reſpect to dramatical pro- 
ductions, they have been ſo amply 
diicufled, not only in ſeveral of the 
magazines, but almoſt in every 
news-paper, that we ſhall content 
ourſelves with barely mentioning 
them, We do not recolleR that one 
tragedy appeared in 1780; for Zo- 
raida was brought upon the ſtage 
towards the clole of 1779. This 
year hath given birth, however, to 
three regular comedies; „ the 
Belle's Stratagem,” the Chapter 
of Accidents,” and “ the Generous 
Impoltor.” The firſt was by Mrs. 
Cowley, and the ſecond by | ifs 
Lee. We cannot avoid obſerving 
how much the ladies of Engin; 
have diſtinguiſted tbemſelve of late, 
dy their poctical performances, and 
elpecially by their writings for the 
theatre, Mrs. Griffiths's comedy 
of “ the Times,” had been repre- 
ſeated at the conclufion of the pre- 
2 year. Another production, 
by a female, was alſo performed in 


1780, and that was ** the Minia- 

ture Picture,“ a dramatic piece, in 
three acts. It hath univertally been 
aſcribed to lady Craven. 

The chief dramatic harveſt of 
the year hath been in muſical ope- 
Tas and entertainments, and in 
farces and petit pieces, Of the 
former kind were Dibdin's “ Shep- 
herdeſs of the Alps,” and “ If- 
landers,” Cumberland's Widow 
of Adelphi,” Miles's “ Artifice,” 
Pillon's „ Siege of Gibraltar,” 
Andrews's ** Fire and Water,” and 
the Lord of the Manor,” ſuppoſ- 
ed to be written by General Lur- 
goyne. Of the latter claſs were 
Colman's „ Prelude,” O0 Hara's 


„om Thumb,” Pillon's “Hu- 


mours of an Election,“ and the 
„% Exciſeman.” The Genius of 
Nonienie” was juſily called an 
„% Extravaganza,” as being a mix- 
ture of pantomime, dialogue, and 
ſong. Part of it was happily em- 
ployed in ridiculing that moſt im- 


podeut of all medical impoſtors, Dr. 


Graham. 


Under the head of miſcellaneous 
publications, particular notice is due 
to the Mirror,” a periodical pa- 
per, which was printed at Ldin- 
burgh, in 1779 and 1780, and is 
now collected into three volumes, 
It is à valuable ſupplement to the 
elegant and enterta.ning works of 
the like kind which this country 
hath produced, and deſerves to be 
_ wich them on the ſame ſhelf, 
The obſervations on life and cha- 
racters are acute; the abſurd man- 
ners and faſhions cf the times are 
well expoſed ; and ſeyeral of the pa- 

rs are by no means Celtnuic ot 
humour, | 

The Hiſtorical Anecdotes of the 
Baſtile, and Mr. Coxe's Account of 
the Priſons in Ruſſia, Sweden, and 

04 Denmark, 
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Denmark, convey much curious and 
uſeful intormation on ſubjects high- 
ly intere ing to humanity. It was 
with difficulty and perſonal hazard, 


that the excellent Mr. Howard pro- 


cured ai.d brought off a copy ot the 
pamphlet, containing the deicrip- 
tion of the Baſtile. 

Dr. Waiſfon's Charge, as Arch- 
deacon of Ely, propoſes to public en- 
couragement an important object, a 
full ſearch into the literary treaſures 
of the Eaſt. Every friend to know- 
ledge and learning, will wiſh that 
the Doctor's propoſal may meet 
with attention and ſupport. | 
- The Letters aſcribed to the laſt 
Lord Lyttelton, if not genuine, (as 
hath publicly been advertiſed) dif- 
play an- ability that ought not to 

ave been employed in giving to 
fiction the garb of truth, - 

The tame may be ſaid concern- 
ig © J.ove and Madneſs,” a per- 
formance founded on the ſtory of 
Hackman and Miſs Ray: and in 
which there is unaccountably intro- 
duced a very curious and intereſting 
relation of the life of Chatterton. 
Mr. Tyers's Political Conferences 
between ſeveral Great Men of the 
laſt and preſent Century, pleaſingly 


delineate: the ſentiment and man- 
ners of the ſpeakers, The notes 
contain a variety of anecdotes and 
hiſtorical remarks. 

Thickneſſe's Valetudinarian's Bath 
Guide, is a ſingular mixture of fan- 
ciful, diſputable, and uſeful mat- 
ter; and is interſperſed with ſtrokes 


of vivacity, pleaſantry, and ſa- 


tire. | 
With regard to the two pieces 
aſcribed to Lady Craven, and which, 


- as coming from a perſon of high 


rank and faſhion, have, no doubt, 


been greatly celebrated in the polite 


world, we prefer the ſtory of the 
German Baron to the Faſhionable 
Day.“ N | 


When we were mentioning the 
books upon religious ſubjects, we 
forgot to obſerve, that.ſeveral valu- 
able pamphlets have been .publiſhed 
this year, in oppoſition to the exe- 
crable bigotry of the people who 


called themſelves the Proteſtant Aſ- 


ſociation; and in vindication of the 
act which relaxed the ſeverity of 
a law that was paſſed in King Wil- 
liam's reign, againſt the Roman 
Catholics, N Fe 
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S ſome knowledge of the more 
A important publications which 
appear in foreign countries, as well 
as in our own, muſt be agreeable to 
our literary readers, we have ap- 
propriated one department of our 


work for that purpoſe : and it affords 


us much pleaſure to obſerve, that 
even the din of arms, and the ra- 
vages of war, which now unhappily 
prevail, are not ſufficient to prevent 


the production of works of genius 


and learning in various parts. of 
Europe. : 5 ' 
Monſ. Dumont has juſt publiſhed, 
at Paris, in 8vo. Recherches Hifto- 
riques et critiques ſur I adminiſiration 
fub. gue et privee des Terres chez les 
Romains ; depuis le commencement de 
la 1 . 7 045 au fitcle de Jules 
i 


Ceſar : an Hiſtorical and critical In- 


uiry into the public and private 
— of Lands among the 


Romans, from the — 
| 0 


obli 
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of the Republic to the time of Julius 
Cziar. This work was ſuggeſted 
by a prize · queſtion propoſed by the 
French royal academy of inſerip- 
tions and belles lettres, who deſired 
an inquiry into the ſtate of agricul- 
ture among the Romans, from the 
beginning of the commonwealth to 
the age of Julius Cæſar, relative to 
government, manners, and trade, 
This performance was adjudged to 
have more merit than any other 
which was produced on the occaſion, 
and theretore obtained the prize. 
The avthor has divided his work 
into three parts: in the firſt, be 
treats of landed property, and the 
laws, cuſtoms, and ſettlements re- 
lating to this ſubject ; in the ſecond, 
of the objects of rural ceconomy 
among the Romans ; and in the 
third, of the tr-de that was carried 
on with the produce of lands, and 
of the influence of agriculture on 
the manners of the Romans. 

In the earlier ages of the repub- 
lic, the agriculture of the Romans 
was very rude and imperfect : but 
when they had taken Veii, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a greater extent of 
country, and became acquainted 
with more poliſhed 'nations, they 
began to cultivate their lands with 
greater {kill. - From that time to the 
deſtruction of Carthage, agriculture 
continued to improve and to — wh 
in all its branches. But ſoon after 
that event, the produce of great 
part of the lands of Italy was ſacri- 
ficed to fancy, and converted into 
gardens and places of pleaſure, 
The Roman government was then 
obliged to import corn from Egypt, 
dicily, Africa, and Spain, in order 
to diſtribute it at a low price. The 
culture of corn could then afford no 
adequate profits :; the country peo- 
ple of Italy renounced it for that of 
vine, of olive-trecs, and the pur- 
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poſes of gardening ; by which means 


all Italy became a kind of immenſe 
garden. Mr. Dumont, however, 
admits, that the agriculture of thoſe 
ancient times was deſtitute of a varie- 
ty ot the methods, and of the inſtru- 
ments, by which it has fince become 
both more eaſy and more profitable; 
and that it was much inferior to the 
modern agriculture, Of this, in- 
deed, there can be no doubt: and 
thoſe who have peruſed the inge- 
nious diſcourſe on the modern im- 


lately 


provements in gardening, 


publiſhed by Mr. Horace Walpole, 


can hardly avoid being convinced, 
that the ancient gardens were as 
much inferior to the modern, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe of England, as the 
ancient agriculture, Mr, Dumont's 
work appears to be. curious and en- 
tertaining, and to contain much in- 
formation on the ſubject of which 
he has treated. 


M. De Laborde has publiſhed at 


Paris, in four volumes, 4to. En 


fur la Mig ue ancienne et moderne: 


an Eſſay on ancient and modern 
Muſic. The author informs the 
public, that his work has been the 
reſult of thirty years reading, and 
compiled from the extracts made 
from ſome thouſands of volumes on 
the ſubject of muſie, accompanied 
with his own reflexions on the na- 
ture, power, and branches of that 
delightful art. The introduction 
contaius an intereſting inquiry con- 
cerning the mutic ot the ancients : 
and the author acknowledges, that 
they cultivated muſic with zeal and 
aſſiduity, that they conſidered it as 
an object of great importance in the 
education of their children, who 
were taught to ſing before they were 
taught to read, and that ſome of 
their greateſt men made muſic a 
ſerious object of ſtudy. But not- 

withſtanding 
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withſtanding this, he is perſuaded 
that the ancients made very little 
progreis in the ſcience of iound; 
aud that the accounts which are 
given of the extraordinary effects 
of their muſic, muſt be attributed 
more to the extreme ſcytibility of 
«the Greeks and Aſics, to the 
lirelineſs of their paſſions, their love 
- of pleaſure, and the warmth of their 
climate, than to the tranſcendent 
excellence of their art, or the great 
merit of their pertormers. 

Our author treats of muſic in ge- 
nerul, its diviſion, its antiquity, its 
origin, the uſes to which it was frſt 
applied, the ſtate of that art among 

-the Jews, Chaldeans, and other 
oriental nations, as alſo among the 
- Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, and 
Italians. He likewiſe treats of the 
dances, geſtures, and public play 
of the ancients; and yives an ac- 
count, accompanied with figures, of 
the muſical inſtruments of the an- 
cients, divided into three claſſes; 
wind-inftruments, pullatile, and 
ſtringed. He gives a compendious 
hiſtory of mutic from the Gauls 
down to the preſent time, and an 
account of the origin and progreſs 
of that art among the Chineſe, the 
Hungarians, the Perſians, Turks, 
and Arabians ; and alſo treats of the 
muſic of the Ruſſiaus, the opera, 
the comic opera, the opera called 
by the French Boufton, the ſpiritual 
concert, the muſic of the modern 
Greeks, the ſounding-ſton2s of China, 
the muſic of the — and the 
lyric poetry and muſic of the Mor- 
lachians. 
| At the end of the ſecond volume 
of M. Laborde's work is a collection 
of French fongs in four parts, which 
are well ſelected: and the laſt vo- 
lume is filled with an alphabetical 
hiſtory of the lyric poets of France, 
and ſpecimens of their writing. Our 


flouriſhed in England. He has 
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authcr has been charged, and ma. 
nifeſlly with juſtice, with too great 
a partiality tor the French mukic ; 
ard he appears to have been que 
unacquainted with the excellenctes 
of the muſical compoſers who have 


likewiſ- made too tree with the 
works of other authors on this ſub- 
ject, particularly Dr. Burney, from 
whole P rent State of 41 fac 1 Fance 
and Italy, he has tranflated long 
paſlages without any acknowledg- 
ment. But though theſe objeGions 
may juftly be made to M, De La- 
borde's work, be muſt be allowed 
great merit for his diligerce in 
amaſſing materials; and his perform- 
ance contains a great variety of in- 
ſtruction aud entertainment. 


The Abbe Guence bas lately 
communicated to the academy of 
inſcriptions and bclles lettres at 
Paris, two Memoirs concerning thi 
Fertility of Paleſiine, Voltaire, an 


other Infidel writers, having rave 


d:fliculties and objecti ns againſt the 
authority of the ſacred writers fro 
the pretended ſterility ot the land o 
[udea, it is the deſign of theſe wel 
moirs to ſhew that ſuch objection 
have no ſolid foundation. in the 
firſt of them, the author proves 
that Yrom the captivity of Baby l 
to the war of Adrian, Judea was al 
ways conſidered as a rich and feriY 
country. The poſitive and mult! 
plied authorities of the writers © 
that period, Jews, Greeks, an- 
Romans, not only atteſt, in general 
the fertility of that country, bu 
many of theſe writers, entering nt 
a particular detail of circumſtance: 
prove it from the nature of the cl 
mate, the qualities of the foil, an 
the excellencies and variety of 1 
productions. I] heſe are confirme 


by proofs of another kind, but whic 


. 
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are of a very convincing nature, even 
thoſe reſulting from a great number 
of medals, ſtruck under the reigns 
of the kings of Syria and Judea, 
and under the Romans, both by 
ews and Pagans, and which all 


ar the ſymbuls of a rich tertility. 


Totheſe proofs are added, a multitude 
of facts, recorded in the hiitory of the 

ews, during this period; the ef- 

rts of the neighbouring kings to 
conquer their country ; the long and 
bloody wars that the Jews carried 
on with vigour, and ſometimes with 
ſucce:s, againſt powerful princes 
and nations ; the tribute and taxes 
they paid to the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, to the Romans, and to their 
own princes; the magnificenee of 
their ſovereigns, and among others, 
of Herod ; the troops he raifed and 
kept on foot; the temples, fort- 
reſſes, palaces, and cities, which 


he erected and embelliſhed, not only 


in his own country, but alſo in 

yria, Aſia Minor, and even in 

reece ; the immenſe ſums he la- 
viſhed among the Romans, the do- 
nations he made to his own people, 
and the vaſt treaſurers which he left 
bebind him: all theſe circumſtances 
concur in proving the fertility and 
riches of Paleſtine, during that pe- 
nod, 

In the ſecond memoir, the Abbe 
Guenceconfiderstheſtate of Paleſtine, 
as it was from the time of the emperor 
Adrian to the caliphate ot Umar, 
which comprehends a period of four 
centuries. From fundry facts he 
ſhews, that it could not then have 
been the barren country which it 
has been repteſented by ſome ſcep- 
tical writers, He particularly men- 
tions the project formed by Adrian, 
of rebuilding and embelliſhing Jeru- 
ſalem, of forming it into a 13 
colony, and giving it his own name; 
a project, of which he could never 
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have entertained a thought, if Ju- 
dea, which he had ſeen and exa- 
mined with his own eyes, had ap- 
peared to him ſueh a barren and 
wretched conntry, as it is ſaid to be 
by ſome, who have neither ſeen 
that country, nor examined the 
matter with care and attention, 
Our author alſo produces a vari 

of other facts to ſhew that Judea, 
after all that it had ſuffered from 
the deſolitions of war, both in an- 
cient and later times, ſtill remained 
at the period in queſtion fertile, 
rich, and populous, This is the 


idea which the writers of the time, 


Pagan and Ohrillian, as well as 
Jewith, have given of Paleſtine, 
Antoninus Martyr, a citizen of Pla- 
centia, who, in the ſixth century 
travelled to Paleſtine, and compoſed 
an account of his voyage, which is 
{till extant, ſays, that the canton 
of Nazareth was not inferior to 
Egypt in corn and fruits; and that 
though the territory of that city was 
not very extenſive, it abounded in 
wine and oil, and.excellent honey. 
The country about Jericho appeared 
to him ſtill mure fertile. He ſaw 
mount Tabor, which he repreſents 
as ſurrounded with cities : and he 
obſerved, in the neighbourhood of 
Jeruſalem, vineyards, great planta- 
tions of truic-rrees, and, through 
the whole country, a conſiderable 


numbu of hoſpitals, monaſteries, 


and beauriful edifices. 'Our learned 
Abbe, in concluding his work, ac- 
knowledges, that the opulence and 
terality of Judea might begin to di- 
miniſh towards the middle of the 
period treated of in his ſecond me- 
moir: but he does not think that 
any argument can be drawn from 
hence, againſt irs having been, at 
the commencement of this period, 
in a flouriſhing ſtate ; and-much lefs 
can any proof be brought from 

hence, 


— — — 
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hence, that in preceding periods, 
under the kings, or under the ad- 
miniſtration of Moſes, the country 
of Paleſtine was a barren and uncul- 


ti rated diſtrict. 


Dr. Walch has publiſhed, in Bro. 


at Gottingen, in the German lan- 
ge, A critical Inquiry into the Uſe 


gua 
of the Holy Bible _ the ancient. 
4 


Chriſiians, during the firſt four Cen- 
exries, I be deſign of this work is 
to refute an aſſertion ſometimes 
made, that the laity among the an- 
cient Chr. ſtians were forbidden to 


rad the Bible. In oppoſition to 


this notion, Dr. Walch brings a 
variety of evidence to prove, that 


the arc ent teachers of Chriſtianity 
declared the reading and ſtudy of 


the Bible a general duty, the per- 
formance of which they required 
trom lay perſons, and even from 


children; that they commended 
laymen on account of their dili- 


gence, and reproved them for, their 
negled in this ſtudy ; and that they 
Invited even Paguns to ſtudy the 
Bible. 


It appears, from the Journal des 
Scavars for April, 1780, that pro- 
poſals had been publiſhed the pre- 
ceding month at Lauzanne in Switz- 
erland, for printing a collection of 
pieces on the conſtancy and uni- 
jormity of the faith of the Catholic 
church on the doftrine of the Eucha- 
ri, in fix volumes, 4to. Should 
this work ſucceed, it will aſſord 


ſome kind of evidence, that there 


is no inconſiderable degree of zeal 
for the Romiſh religion ſtill ſubſiſting 
in Europe. And if the work ſhould 
be much read, as well as ſubſcribed 
for, it will be a ſtriking evidence of 
Catholic patience, as well as of 


Catholic faith. 


A very ſingular literary diſcovery 
has lately been made in Ruſſia, and 


ſuch as muſt exciic the attention and 


ſurprize cf the learned world. Of 
the circumſtances with which this 
diſcovery was attended, the follow. 
ing relation is given, Some years 
ſince Chiiſtian Frederic Matthæi, 
who had been educated by the 
learned Erneſti, and did credit to the 
inſtructions of thut celebrared maſ. 
ter, by the great erudition that he 
diſplayed, was invited to ſettle at 
Moſcow, and to aflift in a plan of 


literature for which his abilities and 


acquiſitions eminently qual ſied him. 
On his arrival at that city, he was 
informed, equally to his aſtoniſh- 
ment and fatisfattion, that a very 
copious treaſure of Greek many» 
ſcripts was depolited in the library 
of the Holy ſynod, which no per- 
ſon in that country had either the 
abilities to make uſe of, or the eu- 


riofity to examine, Struck with the 


relation of a circumſtance ſo unex- 
pected, and at the ſame time ſo pe- 
culiarly agreeable to his claffical 
taſte, he immediately ſeized the op- 
portunity that was fortunately of- 
fered him, to explore this repoſitory 
of hidden treaſure. After having 
examined ſeveral curious books, he 
diſcovered a manuſcript copy of the 
works of Homer, written about the 
concluſion of the 14th century, but 
evidently a tranſcript from a very 
ancient and moſt valuable copy, 
which, beſides the /liad and the 


Odyſſey, contains alſo ſixteen of the 


hymns, which have been long pubs 
liſhed under the name of tzomer. 
Nor was this all. Twelve lines of 
a loſt hymn to Bacchus, and the 
Hymn to Ceres, which was alſo loſt, 
were preſerved in this curious and 
long unnoticed manuſcript, The 
Hymn to Ceres appears to be entire, 

excepting 

4 
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excepting a few lines towards the 
cloſe: and it is ſurely remarkable, 
that a Greek poem, attributed to 
Homer, which had been loſt for 
ages, ſhould be at length diſcovered 
in Muſcovy, the rudeſt -and moſt 
unclaſſical country in Europe. M. 
Mattbæi, exulting iin an acquiſition 
ſo unexpected, and at the ſame time, 
ſo valuable, communicated it, with 
ſingular difintereſledneſs, to his 
learned friend, M. Ruhnkenius, 
with whoſe talents and extraordi- 
nary erud:tion he was well acquaint- 
ed, that this gentleman might pre- 
ſent it to the world without thoſe 
delays, which would probably have 


retarded the publication of it at 


Moſcow, He was rather induced 
to employ M. Ruhnkenivs in the 
publication of this curious and beau- 
tiful remnant of antiquity, becauſe 
he knew that this gentleman had 
been particularly engaged in the 
ſtudy of the hymns of Homer, in 
order to give the public a complete 
edition of them. 

The Hymn to Crres, and the 
fragment of the hymn to Bacchus, 
have been printed the preſent year 
at Leyden, under the care of M. 
Ruhnkęnius; who has added ſome 
very valuable notes and obſervations 
on the Hymn to Ceres,' which tend 
to illuſtrate its beauties, and to 
throw a light on ſome of its obſcu- 
rities. I he learned editor obſerves, 
that nothing was more diſtant from 
his expectations than the diſcovery 
of this Hymn to Ceres. He knew, 
indeed, that a poem, bearing that 
title, and aſcribed to Homer, ex- 
iſted in the ſecond century; but as 
It had long been conliderec as irre- 
trievably loſt, he had formed no 
hopes of ever ſeeing it reſcued from 
the obſcurity ro which it had been 
conſigned He acknowledges, that 
ke has many doubts with reſpect to 
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the high and illuſtrious origin a- 


ſcnbed to this hymn : but as no po- 
ſitive external evidence can be pro- 
duced to determine the point, he 
chuſes to reſt his argument on what 
appears to him the more certaig 
ound ot internal proof: and ob- 
erves, that though the poem be 
exquiſitely beautiful, yet that it is 
evidently deficient in ſome of 
Homer's more ſtriking and predo- 
minant characteriſtics, It wants his 
energy and ſpirit ; that vigour, that 
inſpiration, which animate and give 
au irreſiſtible power, as well as an 
enchanting beauty, to the poems of 
that ſublime and inimitable bard. 
This opinion hath been given by 
other critics of all the hymns of 
Homer, An ancient Greek writer 
atlerts poſituvely, that nothing is to 
be eſtecmed as the genuine produc- 
tion of Homer, but his lliad and 
Ody ſſey: and as for the bymns, and 
other things which bear his name, 
they are to be regarded as ſpurious ; 
for, fays he, they are deititute of 
force, and not conſiſtent with na- 
ture. But though M. Rubnkentus 
is nut inclined to attribute the Hymn 
to Ceres to Homer, he yet acknow- 
ledges that the ſtructure of its lan- 
gave is founded on the model of 
that great poet, and he heſitates not 
to give 1t the honour of very high 
antiquity. He is of opinion, that 
it was Written immediately after 
Homer ; or at leaſt in the age of 
Heftod : and he congratulates the 
age on the diſcovery of fo curious 2 
poem; reſcued by mere accident 
from the darkeft retreats of oblivion ; 
and, perhaps, but at a flight di- 
ſtance from inevitable perdition. Ee 
deems it to be an acquilition, not 
only calculated to gratify the cu- 
riolity of the connoiſſeurs in claſſic 
intiquity, or to entertain thoſe lovers 
of Greek poetry whoſe ſtudies are 
* made 
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made ſubſervient to a refined and 
elegant ſpecies of amuſement ; but 
he alſo efteems it to be of particular 
uſe to the critic, as it tends to illuſ- 
trate ſome obſcure paſſages both in 
the Greek and Latin poets. 


Mr. George Gezelius has publiſh- 
ed at Stockholm, in the Swediſh 
language, in 8vo. the firſt volume 


of An Eſſay towords a Biographical 


* 


three volumes, 


Dictionary of celebrated and learned 
Sevedes. It is to be comprized in 
It will contain ac- 
counts of a great number of eminent 
Swediſh ſtateſmen, military com- 
manders, learned men, artiſts, and 


patriots, who bave flouriſhed from 


the reign of Guſtavus I. on the year 
I $2 t, to the beginning of the reign 
of Guſtavus III. or the year 1771. 
From this work it appears, that ma- 
thematics, philoſophy, natural 
biſtory, poetry, and politics, have 
been the favourite ſtudies and pur- 
ſuits of the Swediſh literati, Our 
author ſeems ſomewhat addicted to 
a fault with which biographical 
writers have not unfrequently been 
charged, a diſpoſition to ſpeak too 
favourably, and to be rather partial, 
in ſome of the accounts of the per- 
ſons whoſe lives he has undertaken 
to relate, 


M. de la Harpe, member of the 
French academy, has publiſhed at 
Paris, in twenty-one volumes, 8vo, 
Abrege de Þ Hiftoire'des Voyages, &c. 
i. e. An Abridgment of the general 
Hiſtory of Voyages, containin 
whatever is remarkable, uſeful, — 
well authenticated, in the accounts 
of the different countries that have 
been viſited by travellers, the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, their re- 
tivion and cuſtoms, their arts and 
ſciences, their commerce and manu- 
factures. The compiler has divided 
the work into four parts. The threg 
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firſt contain the voyages to Afri 
Afia, and America * the laſt 
thoſe that have been made towards 
the ee including thoſe ot our late 
celebr 

vigator, Captain Cook. This is a 
very elegant, inſtructive, and en- 
tertaining publication: it is ebrich- 
ed with a number of plates, well 
executed, repreſenting the manners 
cuſtoms, dreis, and ceremonies o 


the different nations of the world; 


and the work is concluded by an ex- 
cellent Atlas, which contains ſe- 


venty-three maps of the countries 
deſcribed. 


The ninth volume has been pub- 
liſhed, this year, at Paris, in 4to, 
of Memoires de Mathematique et de 
Phyſique, &c. i. e. Memoirs, rela- 
tive to Mathematics and Natural 
Philoſophy, preſented to the royal 
academy of iciences by learned fo- 
reigners. This volume contains 33 
memoirs, among which is a ve 
valuable one by Monſ. Coulomb, 
who, by a moſt intereſting ſeries of 
obſervations and experiments, has 
opened new points of view with re- 
ſpect 10 the cauſes of the phænome- 
na of the loadſtone, 4 the 
principle of the diurnal variations of 
the magnetic needle, and indicated 
the means of greatly improving the 
mariner's compaſs. .. 


The firſt volume, in folio, of a 
Deſcription of the principal Gems in 
the Cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, 
has been publiſhed at Paris, It is 
a maſt ſplendid publication, and 
highly valuable for the information 
that it contains concerning the ſub- 
ject of the fine arts during the pe- 
riod of their higheſt cultivation in 
ancient Greece. The preſent vo- 
lume contains ninety - five plates, des 
ſigned and engraved atter the ancient 
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models, with much taſte and accu- 
racy, by Monſ. De St. Aubin, one 
of the moſt eminent French artiſts. 
The deſcription is given by the 
Abbes de la Chau, and Le Blond. 
aſſiſted by the learned and ingenious 
Abbe Arnaud, 


Mr. lohn Chriſlian Fabricius has 
publiſhed at Hamburgh, in 8vo. in 
the German language, an account 
of a tour made by him through Nor- 
way, with obſervarions relating to 
natural hiſtory and rural economy. 
The diary of our author's journey 
iz drawn up in the taſte of Linnæus, 
whoſe diſciple he formerly was. 
Befides deſcribiag ſuch ſubjects of 
natural hiſtory as occurred during 
his journey, he has alſo given a 
conciſe account of the preſent ſtate 
of trade and profeſſions of Norway. 
ir appears, that the trade of the 
Norwegiansin iron is chiefly confined 
to the Daniſh dominions: the reaſon 
of which is, that the decreaſe of 


foreſts, the ſmall number of people, 


and the high prices of proviſions, 
prevent them from ſelling their 
iron at ſo cheap a rate as the Swedes 
and Ruſſians. The great diſtances 
from the towns oblige the country 
people to make molt of the neceſſa- 
ries wanted for themſelves. They 


have, therefore, very few trades, * 


and handicratts people; and even 
chairs and ſhoes are often imported 
from Danzick and Lubeck. I here 
are not many nobility here ; and 


notwithſtanding the poverty of the. 


country, as the peaſants enjoy a 
great degree of liberty, they are of 
conſequence much happier than 


| thoſe in ſome more cultivated coun- 


Mr, Magellan, a gentleman well 
known to the learned world for his 


zal in promoting the intereſts of 
| 7 
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ſcience, has publiſhed in 4to. in 
the French language, a collection of 
ſeveral treatiſes on, aſtronomical in- 


ſtruments. and others, relative to 


various branches of experimental 
philoſophy. He appears to have 
compoſed this work chiefly in con- 
ſequence of his having undertaken 


to ſuperintend the conſtruction of 


five capital collections of aſtrono- 
macal and philoſophical inſtruments, 
executed by the Engliſh artiſts for 
the court of Portugal; and ſoon af- 
terwards, of fix ſimilar collections 
for the court of Spain, In theſe 
treatiſes our author deſcribes the va- 


rious inſlruments in the moſt parti- 


cular and ſatisfaddory manner, 28 


conſtructed under his inſpection, by 
the firſt artiſts in London; giving a 
particular account of the various 
improvements they have lately re- 


ceived, many of which they owe to 
himſelf. Theſe deſcriptions are il» 
luſtrated by copper-plates, Theſe 


collections of inſtruments are evi- 


dently intended for the uſe of phi - 


loſophical expeditions, probably in 


South America; and the different 
inſtruments are accordingly diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, in their reſpectivo 
cafes, that one complete collection 
is diſtributed into fix caſes, nearly 
of equal weight, ſo as to be conve · 
niently carried by three horſes, 


At Vienna has been publiſhed, in 
4to. in the German language, 4# 
—_ towards a political and natu- 
ral Hiſtory of the Banat of T emeſwar 


in Hungary, in a ſeries of letters ads, 


dreſſed to perſons of rank and learn- 
ing. This is an accurate deſcription 
of a remarkable country, which hag 
hitherto been little known. Teme- 
ſwar ſeems to have been diſtin 


from Hungary, becauſe the eoun- 
try was formerly governed by an 


independent king, Its inhabitants 


arg 
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are not ſuppoſed to amount to more 
than 450,000, which are by no 
means adequate, to the extent and 
natural richneſs of a country, which 
contains 443 geographical ſquare 
miles, being equal to the grand 
duchy of Tuſcany in ſize, and, ac- 
cording to this account of it, not 
much inferior in point of fertility, 
There are many Gypſies, or Fara- 
ons, in this country, who ſpeak 
with ſtrangers the Walachian lan- 
guage, bur among themſelves an- 
oth«r jargon, ſaid to be entirely di- 
ſtinct from all other languages hi- 
therto known. They reſemble the 
ancient Egyptians in their features, 
in their propenſity to melancholy, 
and in many of their manners and 
cuſtoms, The author of this work 
aſſures us, from his own knowledge, 
that the laſcivious dances of Ilis, 
the worſhip of onions, many tamous 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions, and even the 
Egyptian method of hatching egys 
by means of dung, are ſtill in ute 
among the female gypſies in Teme- 
ſwar. He is, therefore, inclined to 
credit their own account of their 
Egyptian origin; and conjectures, 
that theſe people came with the 
Roman coloniſts from Italy into this 
country, becauſe amongſt the Roman 
monuments diſcovered in Temeſwar, 
many Egyptian idols are found; and 
becauſe, under the reign of Auguſtus, 
though the Egyptian prielts and im- 
poſtors were perſecuted by the ſe- 


nate, and expelled from the city, 


they were not entirely baniſhed the 
empire. 


Monſ. De Luc has printed in five 
volumes, Bvo. at the Hague, Let- 
tres Phyſigues et Morales, ſur ] Hiſ- 
toire de la Terre et de Þ Homme, &c. 


i. e. Letters, philoſophical and mo- 


ral, concerning the Hiſtory of the. 
Earth and of Man, They are ad- 
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dreſſed by the author, who is a na. 
tive of Switzerland, to the queen 
of Great Britain, to whom he has 
been appointed reader, This work 
is the reſult of a long, laborious, 
and attentive ſtudy of nature, car- 
ried on, with little interruption, 


during the ſpace of thirty years; 


and it exhibits rational, extenſive, 
and noble views, of the connexion 
of nature with its author, and with 
the moral and religious ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, M. De Luc contends, 
im the courſe of this work, that all 
the phznomena of our globe, as 


alſo the hiſtory of man, concur to 


perſuade us, that by aſudden, though 
not a violent revolution, the 2 
changed its Hed, that the continents, 
which are now inhabited, are the 
bed, which jt formerly occupied, 
and'that the number of ages which 
have elapſed, ſince this great revo- 
lution, and fince the retreat of the 
waters of the ocean from the pre- 
ſent continents, is not very great. 
It is from the records of nature, and 
not from thoſe of hiſtory, that he 
attempts to prove this: and as ar- 
guments have been drawn from the 
ilow progreſs. of the ſciences, to 
prove the high antiquity of the hu- 
man race, he obviates this by a 
curious diſcuſſion of this intereſting 
ſubject; in which he ſhews, that 
the iciences, which depend upon 
genius, may have acquired their 
preſent degree of improvement in/4 
ſhort time, while thoſe which de- 
pend on experience are yet in afwery 
1mpertc ſtate. Our author (after- 
wards ſhews the connection ſubfiſt 
ing between the great point of na- 
tural hiſtory before mentioned, and 
the truth and authenticity of divine 
revelation, and particularly of the 
Moſaic hiſtory, whoſe principal 
lines are confirmed, and of whoſe 
relations none are contradicted, by 

an 
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This leads him into a ſeries of re- 
marks on the connection of the 
ſciences with the felicity of man, 
and their inſufficiency to promote it. 
without religion, which alone can 
preſcribe a.certain, rule of conduct, 
He refutes the principles of Helve- 
tius concerning man and his educa- 
tion; and makes ſome curious and 
intereſting reflections on the founda- 
tion of morality. He alſo treats of 
the effects of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, ſciences, and civil 
polity, conſidered in their relation 
to the methods of bettering the ſtate 
of the Human ſpecies. He ſupports 
his opinion, that our continents are 
not of à very ancient date, by a va- 
diety of obſervations made in ſeveral 
1oyages to Holland and Germany. 
But our-author's work contains too 
many particulars to be enumerated 
within our narrow limits: we ſhall, 
therefore; only add, that M. De 
Luc's performance will be extreme- 
ly acceptable to ſincere inquirers 
after truth, that it affords the moſt 
convincing. evidence of the philoſo- 
phical ſagacity of the writer, that 
it abounds with ſentiments of vir- 
tue, and of rational piety, and is 
ealculated to promate ſome of the 
moſt important intereſts of man- 
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The fifth and fxthtymbers have 
been publiſhed, this year, of that 
magnificent work /pyage Hittoreſque 
de {a Greece"; The 44th plate con- 
tains a beautiful view of the, city of 
Mitylene, and its northern harbour, 
of which the drawing was made by 
Count de Choiſeul-Gouttier him- 
ſelf, the nobleman to whoſe claſ- 
ſical taſte the public are indebted 
tor this elegant publication. The 
count, in an early period 
felt an ardent deſire to viſit Greece: 

1780. 
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he. accordingly : undertook the, 
voyage, accompanied by fome in- 
genious artiſts, and examined every, 
ſpot of that enchanting country, 

udied all the remains. and monu- 
ments of antiquity, and took draw- 
gs of them himſelf, or Had them, 
delineated under his eye. It is the, 
ſeries of theſe drawings, with ſome 
accounts of the. places, bb; 
that are preſented to the public in 
this work. The 45th plate exhi- 
bits a view of, the harbour of Scio, 
or Chio, which is frequented by all 
the ſhips that go from Egypt to 
Conſtantinople, and which is the 
handſomeſt city of the Levant. 
The other plates in theſe two num» 
bers —— the women of Sciq. 
in their uſual dreſs; together with 
different views in that 1 in ga- 
mos, Patmos, Cos, and Rhodes. 


Dr. Andreas Sparman has pub+ 
liſhed at Stockholm, in the Swediſh 
language, Au Oration on the Increaſe. 
and Advantages. accruing to the Sci 
ences in general, and eſpecially to Na- 
tural Hiſtory, 1 * Voyages to the 
South , Sea. - mentions , ſever 

plants brought from the South Sea, 
fit for - medicinal uſes, which are 
capable of being tranſplanted and 


naturalized in the climate of Swe+. . 


den: he: hopes. that many more 
valuable plants may hc. procured, by, 
a more accurate and minute ſurvey 
of New Caledonia and New Hol- 
land; and expatiates on the utility 
of ſuch voyages for the improve- 


ment of the ſtudy of human nature, 


of geography, aſtronomy, genera 
phyſics, and navigation. 


A piece of the late celebrated M. 
Rouſſeau has been publiſhed, this 


ear, under the title of Rouſſeau 
of life, Juge ds Jean Jaques, &c. Rouſſeau 


the Judge of Jean Jaques. This 
P work 
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in che form of 
dialogue; and the preſent publica · 
| ton is only the firſt of wies dia- 
the late 
Author. The: tie of this dia- 
logue is, „Of the Syſtem and 
Conduct adopted by Adminiſtra- 
tion towards Fn Jaques, with the 


work is compoſed in 


logues that were left by 


Approbation of the Public.” - The 


dialogue is ſupported- by Aa French- 
man and Rouſſeau; and the ſub-/ 
- Jet of their diſcourſe is the moral 
- 2nd literary character bf our au- 

chr; who is conſidefed as 4 third 


rſon, 2 the name of Jean 


ues. „ge the French- 


man's mouth all the charges whith 
Be, ſuppoſes the publit 770 have 
alleged againſt Teal Jacques, both. 


48s an author and as a man; and. 
the ſuppoſed ſes 


makes him affigr 
cret ſprings” of therf condutt to- 
wards bim, as far as he can pene- 
frate into them. Guſſeau, in an- 
fiver, defends Jean Jacques ; and to 


account for the treatment Which. he 


Has — with from the world, conſtant- 
* 7 — that a league has been 

rmed,” the obje& of Which is the 
debaſement md defamation of Jean 
. It is impoſfible to peruſe 

is work without feeling much con- 
cern, that ſo fine 4 Wwriter as Rouſ- 
feau, à man who poſſeſſed fo excel- 
jent a heart, and ſuch ſublime ſen- 


timents of Ar tue, hold have been 


_— with ſo diſtreſſing a ſenſibi- 
wy, and that'the happineſs of his 
ſhould have been fo much dif- 
bel by ſtrahge imaginations. The 
ſub; ets of this to other om. wr 
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were, the temper of our author and 
his habits, and the gehius of hit 
writings. But the editor of this dia. 
logne infortns us, that the two others 
were not put into his hands; ſo that 
it ſeems doubtful whether they will 
be communicated » the Public. 5 


M. Charles 'J ſeph Ratri, ae 
tor of the Academ emy at Genoa, hat 
publiſhed, in folio, in Itahan, A 
compendious Account ok the Life of 
the late Chevalier Antony Raphael 
Mengs, firſt Painter to his Catholic 
Majeſty, and Member of the Aca . 
demies of Rome, Bologna; Flo- 
rence, Parma, and Genoa.” This 
eminent painter was born at Auſ- 
fich, a little town in Bohemia, near 
the” confines of Saxbuy, in 1728. 
Eis father, Ifmael Menge, was a 
Pane, a painter alſo of note, in mi- 
mature and enathel, and died, in 
1764, director of the Royab Acade- 
my at Dreſden. He deſigned his 
for for his own profeſſion from hit 
— and young Mengs made 

pfad a progreſs, under the care 
= inſtruction of His father, that 
his reputation ſoow ſpread through- 
out Europe. He died lately at 
Rome, and has not leſt bekind him 
4 biſtory- painter of equal - celebrity 
m Italy, France, or Germany. - He 
left among his papers, a Treatiſe 
concerning Painting written in Ger- 
man, and a Liſt, in Italian, with 
remarks, of the pictures in the 
Efeurial ; which are both publiſhed 
at the end of M. Ratti 8 Acodupt 4 a 
his Life,” ; * 
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